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Sul)ject to subsequent revision, the following is the proposed list of volumes 

of the Linguistic Survey of India, 

I. Introductory. 

II. Mon-Khmer and Tai families. 

III. Tibeto-Burman family. 

Part I. Tibetan Dialects, Himalayan Dialects, and North Assam Group. 
„ II. Bodo, Naga, and Kachin groups. 

„ III. Kuki-Chin and Burma groups. 
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IV. 

V. 


Munda and Dravidian languages. 


Indo-Aryan languages, Eastern group. 

Part I. Bengali and Assamese. 

„ II. Bihari and Oriya. 

VI. Indo-Aryan languages. Mediate group (Eastern Hindi). 

VII. Indo-Aryan languages. Southern group (Marathi). 

VIII. Indo-Aryan languages, North-Western group (Sindhi, Lahnda, Kashmiri 
and the Pisacha languages). 

IX. Indo-Aryan languages. Central group. 

Part I. Western Hindi and Panjabi. 

„ II. Rajasthani and Gujarati. 

„ III. Bhil languages, Khande^i, etc. 

IV. Himalayan languages. 

X. Eranian family. 

XI. “ Gipsy ” languages and supplement. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A. — For the Deva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it — 




i, ^ n, ^ u, 

^ri. 

e, ij 

V ai, 

^ 0, 

^ d, ^ au. 

^ ka 

kha 

i[ga 

g gha 

^ net 

^ cha 

W chha 

^ja 

mjha ^ na 

Z ta 

3 tha 

da 

S dha 

iJT na 

ff ta 

Z( tha 

^ da 

i?' dha vr na 

XT pa 

m pha 

W ba 

H bha 

?T ma 

Z( ya 

T ra 

^ la 

^ va or loa 

SI ia 

^ sha 

^ sa 

^ ha 

® /•« 

3 rha 

oE la 

3E^ lha. 


Visarga (:) is represented by A, thus tfiiTij: kramasah, Anustodra (') is represented 
by th, thus simA, ^ vams. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
ng, and is then written ng ; thus hangm, Anundsika or Chandra-bindu is re- 
presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus, w” me. 


B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as 

adapted to 

Hindostani — 



) a, etc. ^ j 

0 d 


r 

ur « 

t 

t 

Lj 5 oh 

0 d 

S 

J 

T 

vj* sh. 

t 

uk 

^ p ^ h 

<> z 

J 

z 

\j^ f 


f 

C2) t ^ khi 


A 

zh 

(> ? 

** 

2 

t 




b t 

O' 

k 

§ 





a 

9 






J 

1 


(* m 
^ n 

^ when representing anunasiha 
in Deva-nagari, by over 
nasalized vowel. 

^ to OX V 
jb h 

^ y, etc. 

Tanwin is represented by n, thus, Ijy fauran. Alif-i magsura is represented 
by a thus, da'wig. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent A is not transliterated, — thus, iojo handa. 
When pronounced, it is written, — thus, gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus, ban, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) dekh’^td, pronounced deklitd ; (Ka^- 

» I ^ ^ 

miri) ^ y kgr'^, pronounced kor; (Bihari) dekliath*. 
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C. — Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted : — 

(a) The ts sound found in Marathi (g), Pushto (^), Ka^miri (^, ^), Tibetan 
(-S' ), and elsewherOj is represented by ts. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by tsh. 

(J) The dz sound found in Marathi (st), Pushto (^), and Tibetan (i) is repre- 
sented by and its aspirate bv ^h, 

ip) Ka^miri (oi) is represented by n. 

{d) Sindhi Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the N.-W. Frontier) yl, and 
Pushto or ^ are represented by n. 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pushto : — 

t i ^ ^ or according to pronunciation ; d ; ^ zh or g, accord- 

ing to pronunciation ; sh or kh, according to pronunciation ; J ot ^ n. 

if) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi : — 

<-!> bb ; k_. bh ; ^ th ; ^ t ; ^ ih ; ph ; ^ jj ; jh ; ^ ohh ; 

^n; ^ dh ; -id; ’i>dd; i dh ; ^k; hh ; ^ gg ; «/ gh ; 

^ n ; ^ n. 

D. — Certain sounds, which are not prodded for above, occur in transcribing lan- 
guages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transliterat- 
ing) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following : — 


a, 

represents the sound of 

the a in all. 

d. 


19 

99 

a in hat. 

e, 

99 

93 

99 

e in met. 

Of 

99 

99 

99 

0 in hot. 

e. 

99 

99 

99 

e in the French dtait. 

o. 

99 

99 

99 

0 in the first o in promote. 

d. 

99 

99 

99 

d in the German schon. 

a, 

99 

99 

99 

ii in the „ muhe. 

th, 

99 

99 

99 

th in think. 

dh 

f 99 

99 

99 

tA in this. 


The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an apos- 
trophe. Thus, k\ t\ p\ and so on. 

E. — When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (Khowar) dssistai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on 
the first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 



IXTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The present volume deals ■with the Tibeto-Burman languages of India. For con- 
venience it has been divided into three parts, viz. : — 

Part I, Tibeto-Burman languages of Tibet, the Himalayas, and Xorth Assam. 
Part II, the Bodo, Xaga, and Kachin groups. 

Part III, the KuM-Chin and Burma groups. 

The materials for Part I were originally entrusted to Professor Conrady of Leipzig. 
After he had analysed part of the materials, but before he had thrown the results into 
a connected form, he was compelled to abandon the task by a call to other duties. 

The materials and his notes Avere then made over to my Assistant, Dr. Stcn Konow 
of Christiania, Norway, who went over the whole work again and prepared the part in the 
form in which it is now presented to the public. 

Dr. Konow has also prepared the Kachin section of Part II, and the whole of 
Part III. 

Dr. Konow has been allowed complete liberty for displaying individuality of 
treatment, and the volumes prepared by him are entirely his work. I have, however, no 
hesitation in accepting his views, and, as Editor of the entire series of volumes of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, I accept full responsibility for all statements contained in 

them. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
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THE TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. 


Indo-Ohinese. 


The Tibeto-Burman family is the most important group of Intlo-Cliinese languages 
spoken in British India. 

The denomination ‘ Indo-Chinese languages ’ comprises an endless series of dillVreut 

forms of speech in India and China. They are all s[)oken 
by Mongolian races, and they all hav ' some charactin'istics 
in common. The most important are the use of monosyllabic words and the so-called 
isolation, i.e., the altsence of form-words and, consequently, of grammatical I'ornis. 
Modifications such as are expressed by means of grammatical forms in Indo-European 
languages arc indicated by putting side by side, according to fixed rules, words of which 
each retains its independence, without the possibility of a real infiexion. 

It has been usual to consider the Indo-Chinese language's as forming one distinct 
linguistic family, but Ave now know that this cannot be the case. It has been shown 
that the monosyllabic bases, whi(di were formerly considered as haiuh'd dorvn from the 
oldest times are, at least in a great number of cases, derived from polysA llablcs. Uu the 
other hand, the grammatical system of isolation is by no means conshtently ^naiutained 
in all Indo-Chinese languages. Many of them arc agglutinating, i.c., the various 
grammatical relations are indicated by means of form-words, — prelixe>, sutlixcs, and 
infixes, — added to the bases. Some dialects have in tliis rvay developed a pretfy full 
grammatical system. It has been shown that there is no fundamental dilVevenco bi'- 
tween agglutinating and isolating languages, and the ado})tion of one or tbc other prin- 
ciple cannot he used as the chief starting point for the classification of a language. 

The reasons for assuming a relationship hotAA'ceii all liulo-Cliiuese lanaii iges liaA'e 
. ^ ^ thus proved invalid, and it has been possible to di'^tiln;ui'h, 

Indo-Chinese comprises two ^ q ^ ' 

different families. instead of onc, two linguistic families, the one known as the 

Mon-Khmer family, and the other comprising Chinese, the Tai languages, aud tlie 

Tibeto-Burman family. 

A short account of the Mon-Khmer family Avill h(‘ found in tlie lulrodimtion to 
Vol. II of this Survey. The Tai languages are closely related to Chinese^ ;ind the two 
form one distinct family as compared with tluj Tiltelo-ihirman foi'in- of spiuch. 
Chinese does not fall within the scope of this Survey. The Tai grouj) has Iteeu dealt 
with on pp. 59 and ff. of the second volume. 

The Tibeto-Burman family comprises a long series f f dialects spokt'u from Tibi t 

in the north to Burma in the sonlli ; aud I'rimi Balinfau 
iu the west to the Chiiie.se provinces of Steelman and 

Yunnan in the east. 

The greater portion of this district lies outside the teu-ritory includi'd within tlii‘ 
^ , operations of this Survev, and AVf; liave nf) trustworthv in- 

Number of speakers. ^ 

formation regarding the numlicr of sjieaker.s. Local esti- 
mates have been forwarded from those districts which fall within tlu^ scope of this 
Survey. They will be given in detail under the head of the vaifims sub-groups into 
which our treatment of the Tibeto-Burman family Avill be subdivided. In this ])Iacc 
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TIBETO-BTTEMAN FAMILY. 


we shall anticipate the detailed account and put together the totals for the sub-groups. 
We shall further add the figures returned at the Census of 1901. In comparing the two 
it must be borne in mind that the last Census was extended to Burma, which province 
was not included under the operations of this Survey. 

The number of speakers were then returned as foUows : — 


Name of group. 

Number 0 

Estimated number. 

^ speakers. 

Census of 1901. 

Tibetan 

. 

. 



, 


, 


. 

45,024 

235,229 

Himalayan . 

• 

• 







. 

104,234 

190,585 

Iforth. Assam 

• 








. 

36,910 

41,731 

Bodo . 










617,989 

596,411 

Haga . 

• 

• 








292,799 

247,780 

Kacbin 

• 

• 







• 

1,920 

125,775 

Knki-Chin . 

. 

- 








564,091 

624,149 

Burmese 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

62,652 

7,498,794 

Total 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

1 1,815,619 

9,560,454 


Of the 9,560,454i speakers of Tibeto-Burman languages enumerated at the last 
Census, only 1,803,611 were found within the territory included in this Survey. The 
rest were enumerated in Burma. 

It is impossible to form even an approximate idea of the number of speakers out- 
side British India. The population of Tibet has been estimated at 6 million people. No 
estimates are available for the States of Nepal and Bhutan or for the number of speakers 
in China. We may say, however, that the total number of speakers of Tibeto-Burman 
languages can hardly he estimated at less than twenty millions. 

The Tibeto-Burman languages are very closely related to the Siamese-Chinese. The 
„ , . vocabulary is, to a great extent, the same. It will be suffi- 

vocabulary, cient to give some few examples. I shall give the words 

in Tibetan, Burmese, Khamti, and Chinese. Khamti has been chosen to represent the 
Tai family, because it falls within the scope of this Survey. With regard to Tibetan and 
Burmese, I shall give the written and not the spoken form. 




Tibetan, | 

t 

1 

Burmese. j 

1 

Khamti. 

1 

Chinese, 

One 

i 

■ 

gchig 

1 

tach j 

liing 

yit 

Two 

. 

gnyis 

nhach 

ehdng 

ri 

Three 

. 

1 

gsum 

thii 

sham 

snm 

Four 

, 

hzhi 

le j 

shi 

esi 

Five 


Inga 

\ 

ngS 

ha 

\ 

ngu 





INTEODUCTION. 


a 


■ 

Tibetan. 

Burmese. 

Kbamti. 

Chinese. 

Six 

drug 

' 

khroh 

hok 

luh 

Seven . . . ■ • 

hdun 

khwan-nhach 

chet 

ts’it 

Eight . . . . • 

brgyad 

rhach 

pet 

pat 

Nine ..... 

dgu 

kii 

kau 

kieu 

Ten ..... 

bchu 

chay 

ship 

ship 

Hundred ..... 

brgya 

ta-ra 

pak 

pek 

Die 

shi 

the 

tai 

ssi 

Dog 

khyi 

khwe 

ma 

khiuen 

Ear .... 

rna 

na 

ping-hu 

ri 

Eye 

mig 

myak 

ta 

muk 

Fire ..... 

me 

mi 

phai 

huo 

Hair ... 

skra 

chha 

phom 

sam 

Head ..... 

mgo 

hhong 

ho 

hiep 

Horae . . . . ■ 

rta 

mrang 

ma 

ma 

Month ..... 

kha 

khS-ttoang 

shsp 

kheu 

Name ..... 

ming 

a-many 

chii 

ming 

Sun ..... 

nyi-ma 

ne 

wan 

zh^t 

Tongue 

Iche 

Ihyd 

lin 

shet 

Tooth ..... 

so 

thwa 

khed 

yS 

Water ..... 

chhu 

re 

nam 

shui, ko 


It will be seen that in many cases the correspondence is striking. Sometimes, as 
in the case of Tibetan rta, Chinese ma, horse, it is less apparent. The base- word is ra or 
rang. Tibetan r-ta contains an additional word ta, and the original base is only repre- 
sented by the single letter r. Chinese ma must be compared with Burmese mrang. 
It contains a prefix ma and ma-rang, mrang, has been contracted to ma. 

It will be seen that the Tibeto-Burman dialects are, on the whole, more closely con- 
nected with Chinese than with Siamese. It is not, howeyer, possible to bring the rela- 
tionship under one distinct formula. There are numerous cross lines of affinity, and 
some dialects show more affinity with Siamese than with Chinese. 

The correspondence between Tibeto-Burman and Siamese-Chinese is by no means 

restricted to vocabulary. They have also some words in 
Grammar. common which are used to denote the same relations in 

time and space. In the terminology of Aryan grammar, we should say that some of the 
case and tense suffixes are the common property of both families. Thus the Tibetan 
genitive suffix gyi is identical with Chinese cM, which is used in the same way. The 
yo which is used to form a past tense in Siyin, Kom, and other dialects, should be 
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TIBETO-BTJEilAX FAMILY. 


compared with Chinese veu. The o which is added to the principal verb in Tibetan is 
probably identical with Tai u and so forth. 

Such instances of correspondence are not, however, very numerous, and they do not 
play any important role in deciding the question of the relationship of the two families. 
They only show that a tendency towards agglutination must be ascribed to their common 
parent tongue. 

Tibetan as well as Siamese and Chinese makes use of tones. The Tibetan tone- 

svstem will be sketched later on. In this ])lace it is sufli- 

Tones and phonetical system. * . . , 

cient to note that Professor Conrady’s investigations have 
shown that it has been developed on the same lines, and according to the same principles, 
as is the case in Chinese and Tai. ^loreover, the whole phonetic system must originally 
have been the same in the Tibeto-Burman and in the Siamese- Chinese families. Intran- 
sitive bases could not begin with hard, but only with soft, consonants. In all dialects, the 
soft initials have a tendency to develope into hard sounds, while transitive bases were 
formed from intransitives by hardening the initial consonant, and, at the same time, pro- 
nouncing the word in a higher tone. The raising of the tone and the hardening of the 
initial were probably both due to the existence of an old prefix before the base-word. 
These prefixes have been lost in Chinese, but the tones still show that they once existed. 
This common use of prelixes in the formation of words in the common parent tongue 
from which the Tibeto-Burman and Siamese-Chinese families have sprang, shows that 
that old form of speech in reality belonged to the agglutinating class. The difference 
between agglutination and isolation cannot, accordingly, be made the basis of a classifica- 
tion of languages. An agglutinating language can become isolating, and vice versa. 

An account of the Tai tone-system and some general remarks on the tones in Indo- 
Chinese languages, based on Px’of. Conrady’s investigations, will be found on pp. 67 
and ff. of the second volume of this Survey. 


It has already been remarked that the speeches now under consideration are 

Monosyllabic bases. Isolation, ^monosyllabic and, generally speaking, of the so-called isolat- 
ing class, but that these peculiarities in all probability are 
not original features of the languages. Nevertheless, at the present day, we find them 
very prevalent. Generally speaking every monosyllabic base-word is incapable of 
inflexion. The unaltered and unchangeable bases are simply put together into sentences. 
There are no proper case and tense suffixes, and most bases can be used in more than one 
way, as nouns, as adjectives, or as verbs. Under such circumstances it might be 
expected that it is all but impossible to translate a sentence, there being no outer signs to 
show where we are to look for the subject and what word represents the verb. The 
confusion that is to be expected from this state of affairs, is remedied by means of a fixed 
order of words. Thus in Chinese, the subject comes first, then the verb, then the 
object, and genitives and adjectives precede the qualified noun. In Siamese the usual 
order is, likewise, subject, verb, object, but adjectives and genitives follow the qualified 
word. Compare the remarks on pp. 75 and f. of Vol. II. 

It will be seen that the Tai languages agree with Chinese in using the order, subject, 
verb, object. The Tibeto-Burman languages, on the other hand, arrange the words of 
the sentence according to a different principle, viz., subject, object, verb. They also 
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make a much more extensive use of auxiliary words in order to connect the words of a 
sentence and to explain their mutual relationship. As a consequence of these important 
characteristics, the Tibeto-Burman languages stand out as a distinct fa mil y as compared 
with Tai and Chinese. 

The Tibeto-Burman dialects possess a richly varied vocabulary. Thus we often 
_ , , find that the different varieties of some particular ani- 

General character of Tibeto- 

, Burman languages. mat are denoted by means of different terms, where we 

should use one and the same word. For instance, in Lushei we find nine words for ‘ ant ’ 
and twenty different translations of the one word ‘ basket.’ It will be seen that there is 
a tendency to coin a separate word for every individual concrete conception. This pecu- 
liarity is shared by most languages spoken by tribes in a primitive stage of civilisation, 
and they are by no means peculiar to the Tibeto-Burman, or even to the Indo-Chinese 
forms of speech. Most Tibeto-Burman dialects are spoken by wild or semi-wild tribes, 
and it is accordingly only to be expected that in them this peculiarity should be so 
prominent. 

Most Tibeto-Burman languages further evince a difiiculty in forming words for 
abstract ideas. This is again a consequence of the uncivilized state of the tribes speak- 
ing them. We know from Chinese, and partly also from Tibetan, that such languages 
are quite able to form expressions for the most subtle niceties of human thought. It has 
been common to draw attention to the fact that languages such as Tibeto-Burman are 
unable to distinguish between form and substance, because they do not possess form- 
words, i.e., words Avhich do not denote any substance or any material conception but 
simply the different ways of forming and arranging them in the mind. Professor Fried- 
rich Muller of Vienna, in his compendium of comparative philology, says, — 

‘ Sucii languages have no proper comprehension of form, and are quite unfit for the classification and 
combination of ideas. The principal reason is that they do not possess particles, i.e., words with a wider 
meaning, which support the act of thinking like algebraic formulas. When such languages are forced into 
modern conceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible, they are at once overcome by the substance ; they 
conceive as substance what we conceive as form. 

‘ The deficiency of such languages is, to no small extent, due to the fact that they do not possess a real 
verb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptions.’ 

The history of the various Tibeto-Burman languages shows that many of them have 
developed a kind of inflexion by means of words which are now for all practical purposes 
particles. Although, as the example of Chinese shows, the absence of such particles does 
not, by any means, preclude the higher acts of thinking, most of these tongues, 
whether they possess these words or uot, have nevertheless remained in the stage of 
individual conceptions and are unable to give expression to abstract ideas. The con- 
sequences of this state of affairs can be seen in several ways. 

It has been already remarked that the vocabulary is richly developed, there being in 
most cases separate words for the most individual conceptions but few or no words to denote 
more general ideas. Thus several dialects prefer to use the word denoting an individual 
of their tribe instead of the general word ‘man,’ and we find translations such as sitif]- 
phd, man, in Singpho, and Jc ha-mi, man, in Khami. 

The same tendency towards individual couception of all objects can also bo traced in 
the fact that many Tibeto-Burman dialects avoid using words such as ‘hand,’ ‘foot,’ 
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‘ father/ ‘ mother/ etc. They speak only of * my hand/ ‘ thy hand/ ‘ his hand/ and so 
forth in the case of all words denoting relationship or parts of the body. Thus, Thado has 
ka-pdf my-father ; nd-nu, thy-mother ; d-khut, his hand, but does not employ pd, father, 

mother, or khut, hand, alone. Similar idioms are common in dialects of the Bodo 
and Kuki-Chin groups and also in some Himalayan dialects. 

The Bodo and Kuki-Chin groups also agree in using generic particles with numerals. 
The same is the case in Burmese. By means of such particles the numerals are restricted 
in their sphere and only apply to some special class of objects. The Burmese would not 
for example simply say ‘ one man/ but they would add a particle to the numeral in 
order to indicate the class to which the qualified word belongs. Thus, they say Id 
ta-ymki man one-rational-being, i.e., one man ; and palang g’ay-lu, bottle ten-round- 
things, or ten bottles. 


Classes of words. 


It has been already remarked that Tibeto-Burman like Siamese-Chinese does not 

distinguish between the different classes of words in the 
same way as Indo-European languages. The same word 
can often be used as a noun, as an adjective, and as a verb. The Tibeto-Burman 
dialects belong to that class of speeches regarding which Professor Eriedrich Muller 
remarks that they do not possess a real verb. Their verb is a kind of noun, and instead 
of saying ‘ I go,’ a Tibeto-Burman would say ‘ my going.’ Under such circumstances it 
is not quite correct to speak of nouns, adjectives, and verbs. It would be better to speak 
of indefinite bases, of which the radical meaning is still so free and general that they 
can be used either as subjects or as predicates, and, therefore, as nouns, as adjectives, 
or as verbs at will.^ 


It will, however, be more practical for our present purposes to use the well-known 
terms of Indo-European grammar, and the remarks which follow will therefore be 
classed under the usual heads of noun, adjective, verb, etc. 


The words used as nouns in Tibeto-Burman languages 
differ from the Indo-Eui’opean nouns in many respects. 

There is no grammatical gender, and such words as do not denote animate beings 
have no gender at all. The male and female gender of animate beings can, of course, 
he distinguished. There are often quite different words to denote the male and 
the female, a consequence of the common tendency to coin separate words for the 
most individual conceptions ; or the natural gender is equally frequently distinguished 
by adding words meaning ‘male,’ ‘female,’ respectively. The different methods of 
denoting the gender have thus nothing to do with grammar. 

The Indo-European noun has different forms for the singular and the plural, and 
often also for the dual. That is not the case in Tibeto-Burman. The number is 
frequently left to be inferred from the context, or else it is marked by adding numerals 
or words meaning ‘ many,’ ‘ all,’ ‘ several,’ and so forth. 
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and only added to the last of a number of connected words. Thus, they are added to an 
adjective which follows a noun and not to the qualified noun, while, if number is indi- 
cated by adding a numeral, an indefinite pronoun, or something of the sort after the 
principal noun, the postposition comes after this addition. 

The most important case of Aryan grammar is the genitive. It is often left with- 
out any sign in Tibeto-Burman languages, the governed noun being simply put before the 
governing one. In other cases an element is added which looks like a suffix. Thus in 
Tibetan kyi, gyi, or i, and in Burmese i. The Burmese i is also a demonstrative pronoun, 
and the same is probably the case with Tibetan kyi. Compare the remarks in the intro- 
duction to Tibetan, on p. 26, below. Similarly the so-called genitive suffixes of other 
Tibeto-Burman dialects can probably aU be derived from demonstrative pronouns.^ 
An idiom such as Tibetan mi-i khyim, a man’s house, thus literally means ‘ man-that 
house.’ It will be seen that such forms are no real cases. 

Adjectives are commonly undistinguishable from nouns in form. No fixed rule 

can be given regarding their position with reference to the 

^\Cl 1 6 Cli V 6 S* 

noun they qualify. The rule in Tibetan is that they 
follow the qualified noun or, if they precede it, they are put in the genitive case. The 
practice in other dialects is inconsistent. The frequent dropping of every sign of the 
genitive sufficiently accounts for this state of affairs even if we consider the Tibetan rule 
as the original one. It will, however, be remarked later on that formerly the order of 
words must have been less fixed than it is at the present day. 

Noun and adjective form a kind of compound, and postpositions are only added to 
the last component. This is of course a necessary consequence of the character of the 
Tibeto-Burman languages. There is no real inflexion, and the various relations in time 
and space are indicated but once in the case of several parallel words. 

There is no comparative or superlative. Comparison is effected by adding postposi- 
tions to the compared noun in order to show that the meaning of the adjective is 
relative. Thus we say ‘ great as compared -with him,’ ‘ great from him,’ ‘ great 
among all,’ and so forth, instead of ‘ greater,’ ‘ greatest,’ respectively. 

The numeral system is distinctly decimal. The rule for the formation of higher 
, numbers in Tibetan and also in Chinese is to prefix the 

numerals ‘one,’ ‘two,’ etc., to ‘ten,’ etc. Bor instance, 
Tibetan Idim-cJiit, seven tens, seventy. Bchu-bcluUi ten seven, on the other hand, means 
‘seventeen.’ The same is the case in Burmese, Kachin, and in some other dialects such 
as Meithei, Sh6, Mikir, etc. The common rule in the dialects belonging to the Bodo, 
Naga, and Kuki-Chin groups is, however, to suffix the multiplier. Comjiare Thado, 
som-ngd, ten-five, fifty. 

Several Himalayan languages make use of a different system in the formation of 
higher numbers, v^hich are not counted in tens but in twenties. Thus Kana,w“ri has 
nish nizzdu sai ‘ two twenties ten ’ for ‘ fifty.’ The same system is also found in some 
dialects belonging to the Bodo group, and a separate word for ‘ twenty ’ is, moreover, 
common in several Kuki-Chin dialects. Similarly, Kachin has khun, twenty. In the 

^Similarly in Persian, an Aryan lantrnage, the relationship of the genitive is indicated by tha so-called tr-ifts#, which is 
also of pronominal origin, though, in this case, the pronoun is relative and is appended to the governiug, not to the 
governed noun. — G. A. G. 
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case of the Himalayan languages this state of affairs is probably clue to the existence 
of a non-Tibeto-Burman element in the population. Compare the remarks in the 
introduction to those forms of speech, on pp. 179 and 273 below. It is impossible 
to decide whether a similar explanation holds good in the case of the remaining 
dialects. 

The use in some dialects of generic particles with numerals has already been 
mentioned. 

The personal pronouns are comparatirely simple, but there are several nouns in use 

as pronouns, the use of which is regulated by the laws of 
etiquette. Thus in Burmese the simple word for ‘ I ’ is 
ngd. It is, however, commonly replaced by other words, such as ‘little 

slave,’ when addressing an equal, kyicon-dd, ‘ king’s slave,’ when addressing a superior, 
and so forth. 

In some dialects we find different forms of the pronoun ‘ we,’ one excluding and 
the other including the person or persons addressed. This is for instance the case in 
Garo. A fully developed system of various forms of the pronoun of the first person is 
found in some Himalayan dialects such as Kanawff'i. The details will be found in the 
section of this volume dealing with Himalayan languages, and it will be seen that here 
we prohahly have to do with the influence of non-Tibeto-Burman forms of speech. 

There is no relative pronoun in the Tibeto-Burman forms of speech. Some dialects 
have adopted the Aryan relatives, and Aryan constructions are commonly imitated in all 
dialects, at least in the translated specimens forwarded for the purposes of this Survev ; 
but the indigenous Tibeto-Burman principle is to use a kind of participle instead. Thus, 
Burmese pyii-tM thu, doing man, the man who does ; Tibetan \tgro-ba-i tshong-pja- 
rnams, going of merchants, the merchants who go. 

The formation of such participles differs in the different dialects, though we may 
observe that, as a general rule, they are treated as nouns qualifying another noun, and 
that hence, in Tibetan, they are usually put in the genitive case. The Burmese relative 
particle tU, written tbany, is probably the demonstrative pronoun fhi, that. Compare 
the remarks on the formation of the genitive in Tibeto-Burman languages. 

The Tibeto-Burman verb is properly a noun. It is not capable of inflexion in 

person, number, or gender. In some Tibetan dialects we 
find a tendency to rcseiwe certain forms for certain persons, 
and, in the Namsangia Naga dialect, we apparently find a full system of conjugational 
forms. The same is also the case in other dialects, and more especially in some of 
those belonging to the Himalayan group, but the whole principle is foreign to Tibeto- 
Burman languages, and it is always due to the influence of other, different, forms of 

speech. 

The nominal nature of the Tibeto-Burman verb is also apparent from the fact that 
the subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the case of the agent. Thus, instead of 
‘ I strike ’ they say ‘ by-me striking.’ The case of the agent is not, however, regularlv 
used, and in the dialects of the Bodo group it has been almost entirely discarded. In 
such cases, the subject should, according to Aryan principles, be considered as a genitive 
qualifying the verbal noun which is used as a verb. In those dialects which regularly 
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insert pronominal prefixes before nouns governing a genitive, such prefixes are often 
also used before a noun performing the function of a verb. For instance, in Banjogi 
we have Tcei-md-ni kd-vuah, me-by my-striking, I strike. 

It has already been remarked that the ordinary noun has only one number. If it 
is necessary to indicate the notion of plurality, this is done, not by means of suffixes, 
but by adding words meaning ‘ many,’ ‘ all,’ etc. The same is the case with the noun 
when used as a verb, although the addition of pluralizing words is not common. 
Compare idioms such as Yakha cho-tod-chi, eatings, they ate. 

The verbal noun can be used alone as a verb without any addition, but in many 
cases a particle is added in order to show that the action of the verbal noun really takes 
place. Such a particle is the o which is added to the j)i‘iiicii)al verb of narrative sen- 
tences in Tibetan ; thus, song-ng-o, he went. 

It seems probable that such assertive particles, in most, if not in all, cases, are 
various forms of the verb substantive, which, in its turn, often performs the function of 
a demonstrative pronoun. Thus the common assertive particle in Siyin is M, and the 
same word is also used as a verb substantive and a demonstrative pronoun. It is related 
to the hd which is used as an assertive particle and a demonstrative pronoun in Hallam, 
and elsewhere. A form such as Angami d pu-we, I say, should accordingly be literally 
translated ‘ my saying-is.’ 

Another consequence of the nominal character of the Tibeto-Burman verb is that 
it can be used in connexion with postpositions like an ordinary noun. In this way the 
verbal noun is used to form various kinds of adverbial sentences. Thus, Tibetan 
^agro-na, going-in, if (I) go ; lang-nas, rising-from, when you have risen ; Itas-pas, 
seeing-by, when he saw, etc. 

Ordinary nouns are incapable of inflexion in time. The same is, broadly speaking, 
the case with nouns performing the function of a verb. It will hence be generally 
observed that the use of the so-called tenses is very loose. If it is required to lay 
especial stress on the time at which an action took place, it is necessary to add a word 
indicating the fact. Thus we find idioms such as ‘ me-by striking-finishing,’ instead of 
‘ I struck,’ and so forth. Such additions have, it is true, often lost their full root- 
meaning, and are now exclusively used as suffixes ; but in all cases in which we can 
trace the history of such tense-suffixes, they have a definite meaning of th^eir own. 

The various tense-bases of Tibetan are of a difPerent nature. Modern investigations 
seem to show that they have nothing to do with time, but are simply parallel forms, of 
which the sphere has sometimes been restricted to one special time. 

The negative verb appears to have been originally formed by prefixing a negative 
particle to the verbal noun. If a verb substantive or an auxiliary was added, the 
negative particle was often prefixed to it. This is probably the reason for so many 
dialects using a negative suffix. It must be derived from a verb substantive with a 
negative prefix. Thus the Old Kuki suffix mak, not, contains a verb substantive iik and 
a negative prefix ma. TJk is probably identical with Tibetan \idng, is, Balti uk. 


It has been already remarked that the usual order of words in Tibeto-Burman 


Order of words. 


languages is subject, object, verb. There is, however, consi- 
derable inconsistency, and comparison with Chinese and 


Siamese shows that a fixed order of words must be a comparatively modern departui’e. 
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At all events, it cannot have sprung into existence before the old Tibeto-Burman 
parent language had branched off from the common stock from which the modern 
Tibeto-Burman and Chinese-Siamese families have both developed. 

It has been pointed out that the old intransitive bases of Tibeto-Burman 
Classification of Tibeto- ^s Well as those of Chinese-Siamese could not begin 

Burman languages. with hard consonants. On the whole, it is doubtful 

wvhether the common parent tongue possessed hard consonants at all. The old initial 
consonants of intransitive bases were soft. Although several dialects of Assam and 
Turther India in many cases have preserved them, there is a general tendency 
throughout the whole family to harden such sounds. The preservation of these soft 
initial consonants is most common in the dialects belonging to the Kachin, Bodo, and 
Naga groups, which in this respect agree with classical Tibetan and many Himalayan 
dialects. It is not, however, possible to base a classification only upon this state of 
affairs, because it would necessitate our separating the modern dialects of Tibet from 
classical Tibetan. 

The use of tones might possibly suggest itself as another basis of classification. 
Central Tibetan in this respect apparently agrees with Kachin and probably also with 
the central Naga dialects. The tendency to develope a system of different tones must, 
however, be assigned to the common parent tongue from which Tibeto-Burman and 
Siamese-Chinese have been derived. It is apparently a consequence of the dropping of 
the old prefixes. The fact that it has not been developed in numerous Tibeto-Bm-man 
dialects is probably due to the more thoroughgoing preservation of the old prefixes, and 
perhaps also to the influence of the languages spoken by the old inhabitants whom the 
Tibeto-Burmans found in possession of the country when they first entered it. 

On the whole, it is impossible to classify the Tibeto-Bm’man dialects satisfactorily. 
They must have split up into many different forms of speech at a very early period, and 
there are numerous crossings and intercrossings. The remarks which follow do not 
pretend to be more than a provisional attempt at a classification based on the facts 
brought to light in this Survey. 

The most important Tibeto-Burman language is Tibetan. It comprises several 
dialects, and it is known in an old form which goes back to at least the seventh centurv 

A.D. 


The old language makes an extensive use of prefixes, which had lost their 
character as separate syllables and had been reduced to consisting of a consonant alone. 
The old soft initials were well preserved. 

The modern dialects have all been developed from a similar form of speech. In 
Central Tibet the old prefixes have been lost, and the soft initials have become 
aspirated and hardened. Hand in hand with these changes the characteristic Central 
Tibetan tone-system has been developed. 

In the west, the prefixes have, to a great extent, been preserved. The same is the 
case with the soft initials. There are, on the other hand, no tones. 

The eastern dialects agree with the western ones in the particulars Just mentioned. 
Some Tibetan dialects are spoken in the Chinese province of Ssechuan. They are 
characterized by the use of prefixes which are still full syllables. In this respect they 
connect Tibetan with the dialects of the Kachin, Naga, and Bodo groups. 
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The Kachin dialects agree with cla^ical Tibetan in many respects. The old soft 
initials have, on the whole, been preserved. There is, however, a strong tendency to 
aspirate them. The old prefixes are still pronounced in many words. Causals are com- 
monly formed by means of prefixes. Kachin possesses a system of tones similar to that 
of Central Tibetan. 

In the south Kachin is spoken in the neighbourhood of Burmese, and philologically 
it can be considered as a link between Tibetan and Burmese. It agrees with the latter 
form of speech in many important details, e.g., in the use of several prefixes and suffixes 
and in the richly developed system of verbal particles. 

The neighbours of the Kachins towards the west speak dialects belonging to the 
Naga and Kul<i-Chin groups, and there are many characteristic features which connect 
Kachin with both. Thus the extensive use of the prefix ga, ka is common to Kachin 
and Naga, and the vocabulary and many suffixes in lv.uki-Chin are strikingly like those 
in use in Kachin. 

The Naga group comprises a long series of dialects which mutually differ much 
from each other. They are, on the whole, more closely related to Tibetan than 
to Burmese. The old soft initials have often been hardened, but they are also often pre- 
served. Causals are still often formed by means of prefixes, and prefixes on the whole 
play a considerable rhle. The dialects classed together in this Survey under the head of 
the Central Naga sub-group are apparently more closely related to Tibetan than the 
other Naga dialects. They are said to make use of an elaborate system of tones, and the 
negative verb is formed as in Tibetan by means of a negative prefix, while other Naga 
dialects, as also the Bodo and Kuki-Chin groups use a negative suffix. 

In the south and west the Naga dialects are connected with the Bodo and Kuki- 
Chin languages by means of several intermediate dialects. 

Between Naga and Tibetan we find several dialects which have been put together 
as the North Assam Group. They also, in some respects, connect Tibetan with the 
dialects of the so-called Bodo-group. Before proceeding to those last-mentionrd forms of 
speech it will, however, be necessary to mention a long series of dialects s])oken in the 
Central and Lower Himalayas, which will be classed together under the head of 
Himalayan languages. They comprise many dialects, which differ to some extent 
amongst themselves, but which as a whole can be said to form a link between Tibetan 
and the dialects of the Bodo and Kuki-Chin groups. Some of them, besides, show traces 
of a non-Tibeto-Burman element. Further details will be found in tlie introduction to 
the Himalayan languages. 

The Hodo dialects agree with Tibetan in many respects. The old soft initials have, 
to a considerable extent, been preserved, and causal verbs are commonly formed by 
adding prefixes as in Tibetan. It is, however, still more common to form them by 
adding a suffix. In this respect the Bodo dialects agree with Naga, with which group 
it also has several other points of connexion, and also with the Kuki-Chin dialects. 

H ith those latter forms of speech the Bodo dialects also agree in other important 
points, e.g., in the frequent use of the pronominal prefixes and of generic particles with 
numerals. 

The Kuki-Chin dialects, on the other hand, form the last link in the chain con- 
necting Tibetan with Burmese, the southernmost Tibeto-Burman language. 

VOL. Ill, PAST I. C 2 
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Further details will be found in the introductions to the various sub-groups. The 
preceding remarks will have shown that the relationship between the various Tibeto- 
Burman dialects is somewhat complicated, and that it is impossible to bring it under 
one single formula. If we ignore minor details the state of afPah’s can, perhaps, broadly 
he described as follows : — 

Tibetan and Burmese, the northernmost and southernmost Tibeto-Burman languages, 
are connected by means of two different chains of dialects. The eastern consists of the 
various Kachin dialects, the western has a double beginning in the north, which unites 
towards the south. In the first place we find the dialects of the North Assam group 
merging into the Naga, and further into the Bodo and Kuki-Chin forms of speech, and, 
in the second place, we can also trace a line from Tibetan, through the Himalayan 
languages, into Bodo and further into Kuki-Chin. Those latter dialects then gradually 
merge into Burmese. 

The first to recognize the unity of the Tibeto-Burman languages was B. H. 

Hodgson, who in 1828 began to publish a series of papers on 
the Tibeto-Burman dialects. Some useful remarks had 
already been published by Remusat in 3820. Max Muller, in his Letter to Chevalier 
Lumen on the Classification oj the Turanian Languages, attempted a classification of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages, by sub-dividing them into two groups which he called 
sub-Himalayan or Gangetic and Lohitic, respectively. The latter sub-division broadly 
comprises Burmese and the dialects of the North Assam, Naga, Bodo, Kachin and 
Kuki-Chin groups. 

Remarks on Tibeto-Burman philology were further made by Logan, Forbes, Grube, 
and others. The whole question was finally put forward in a new light in the works of 
Professors Kuhn and Conrady. 

The list which follows registers some of the principal works dealing with Tibeto- 
Burman philology in general. Other works will be mentioned in the introductions to 
the various sub-groups and dialects : — 


Letden, Z.,—0n the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Asiatic Besearches, Vol. X, 
1808, pp. 209 and ff. Reprinted, ’ivith bibliographical notes, by Dr. R. Rost in Miscellaneous 
Papers relating to Indo-Ghiiia, Vol. I, London, 1886, pp. 84 and ff. 

R^mtjsat, a., — Recherches sur les langues tartares. Paris, 1820. 

Mullee, MkX ,— Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, on the Classification of the Turanian Languages. London, 
1854, pp. 97 and ff. Reprinted from Vol. Ill of Bunsen’s Christianity and Mankind, London, 

Logan, Z.,—The West Eimalaic or Tibetan Tribes of Assa^n, Burma and Pegu. Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, Vol. II, 1858, pp. 100 and ff., 230 and ff. 

Foebes, Capt. C. J. F. S., On Tibeto-Burman Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society New 
Series, Vol. X, 1878, pp. 210 and ff. ' 

» » Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India ; A Fragment 

And other Essays. London, 1881. 

Gebbe, W.,—Die sprachgeschichtliche Stellung des Ghinesischen. Leipzig, 18S1. 

Kuhn, Eenst,— F eier Eerkunft und Sprache der transgangetisahen Vblker. Festrede sur Vorfeier des 
Allerhochsten Geburts und Namensfestes Seiner Majestdt des Kbnigs Ludwig II gehaltL in der 
offentlichen Sitzung der E. Akademie der Wissenschaften *« Munchen am 25. Juli 1881. 
MuncFen 1883. Compare also Prof. Kuhn’s remarks in the Jenaer Liter aturseilung, 1875 

Avbet, Jon^,--The Tibeto-Burman^ Group of Languages. Transactions of the American Phffolotrical 
Association, v ol. svi, Ibbo, Appendix, pp, xvii and ff, ° 
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Teeeien de Lacoupeeie, — The Languages of Ohina before the Chinese. Researches on the Languages 
spohen by the Pre-Chinese Races of China Proper previously to the Chinese Occupation. London, 
1887. Keprint from the Transactions of the Philological Society, 1885-7, pp, 394 and 3. 

Houghton, B ., — Outlines of Tiheto-Burman Linguistic Palceontology. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1896, pp. 23 and 3. 

CoNRADT, Dr. August, — Eine indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung und ihr Zusammenhang mit 
den Tonaccenten. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Orammatih der indochinesischen Sprachen 
insonderheit des Tibetischen Bartnantschen Siamesisehen und Ohinesischen. Leipzig, 1896. 
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TIBETAN OR BHOTIA. 


Tibetan is the language of Tibet and the adjoining districts of India. It does not 
properly fall within the scope of this Survey. Important dialects are, however, spoken 
in British India, and it will therefore be necessary to give a short account of Tibetan 
and its sub-dialects.^ 

The language of Tibet has usually been designated Tibetan. The origin of the 

name Tibet is obscure, and it would be waste of time to 

Name of the language. enter upon the various explanations propounded by different 

scholars. It came to Europe through the Muhammadans of Western Asia. The 
Tibetans themselves call their country Bod-ytd and their language Bod-shad, pro- 
nounced l^ho-kd in Central Tibetan. ‘ A Tibetan ’ is Bod-pa, and this word has been 
changed to Bhautta, Bhbtid, etc., by the Hindus. The name ‘ Bhotia ' is now applied 
by them to the I’ibetans living on the borders between India and Tibet, while the people 
of Tibet proper are called Huniyas, and the country Hundes. Several names have 
been proposed for the language. The one which has been universally recognized is 
Tibetan. In the oldest publications about the language, it interchanges with Tangutan, a 
name which has not been adopted by scholars in that sense. The name Bliotanta, which 
was used in the first Tibetan dictionary, has also been discarded as being apt to produce 
the impression that the dialect of Bhutan is meant. It has also been proposed to call the 
language Bhotia and to distinguish the sub-dialects by adding the locality where they 
are spoken, viz., Bhotia of Tibet, or Tibetan proper ; Bhotia of Bhutan or Drug-ka ; 
Bhotia of Sikkim or Danjong-ka; Bhdtia of Ladakh or I.adakhi, and so forth. Against 
such a terminology the fact must be urged that the Bhotia of Tibet comprises many 
dialects which are mutually more difiFerent than is Hanjong-ka from the Tibetan of 
Central Tibet. It would accordingly be impossible to speak of tlie Bhotia of Tibet as 
opposed to other dialects, and the name Tibetan would have to be discarded altogether. 
Moreover the inhabitants of Tibet proper are usually known to the Hindus of Upper 
India as Buniyas and not as Bhotias. I therefore prefer to employ the name Tibetan 
as the common designation of the language, as the one which is universally recognized 
as such. The fact that the language is also spoken outside Tibet cannot be urged 
against its being called Tibetan. Nobody hesitates to call the French language spoken 
in Belgium French. 

Various dialects of Tibetan are spoken all over Tibet including Baltistan and 

Ladakh. The Zoji La pass, on the high road from Srinagar 
to Dras, is the ethnographic watershed between the Aryan 
and Tibetan population. Thence we may draw an irregular line eastwards including 
the northernmost districts of Lahoul, Spiti, Kunawar, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan. Tibetan is accordingly maialy a language foreign to India, where it is only 


Area within which spoken. 


' I take this opportnnity of acknowledging the great assistance which has been rendered me in the preparation of what 
follows by the Kev. A. H. franoke. He has kindly undertaken to read through the whole section in proof, and he has 
favoured me with numerous valuable notes and corrections. The chapters dealing with Haiti and Pnrik have been practically 
rewritten by him, the materials originally prepared for this Survey having turned out to contain several wrong forms. 
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spoken by immigrants in the frontier districts. Towards the east it extends into the 
Chinese province of Ssechuan. 

Tibetan is not a uniform language over the whole territory within which it is 

spoken. The classical dialect of Tibetan literature represents 
the stage of development at which the language had arrived 
in the time when it was first reduced to writing. It was then a monosyllabic form of 
speech with a highly complicated phonetic system, abounding in compound consonants. 
These compounds were, at least in numerous cases, the final result of a combination of 
prefixes with monosyllabic bases. The prefixes must once have formed separate 
syllables. Their vowels were, however, very early lost, and the result was a monosyllabic 
word beginning with a compound consonant. Such compounds have been partly retained 
in the west and in the east. In the centre, on the other hand, the prefixed consonants 
representing the last remnant of the old prefixes have been dropped, and the old base- words 
have been restored, apparently without any traces of the lost prefixes. This dropping of 
■ the prefixes is hou ever only apparent. Theii* existence is still traceable by means of the 
tone, such words being, as a rule, pronounced in the so-called high tone. A short 
account of the Tibetan tone-system will be given later on. In this place it will be 
sufficient to remark that the dropping of the old prefixes and the resulting use of tones 
is characteristic of all Central Tibetan dialects, which are spoken from Spiti in the west 
to Bhutan in the east. This group includes numerous sub-dialects which will be 
separately dealt with in the ensuing pages in so far as they are spoken within the 
territory included under the operations of this Survey. Proceeding from the west these 
dialects are Spiti, Nyamkat, Jad, the Garhwal dialect, Kagate, Sharpa, Diinjongka, and 
Lhoke. The dialect spoken in Rubshu is also a form of Central Tibetan. It is probably 
identical with the Spiti form of the language. Our information regarding the dialects 
of this group spoken in Tibet is less complete. We only know the dialect of Central 
Tibet, i.e., the provinces of tJand Tsang, which is a kind of lingua franca over the 
whole Tibetan territory. The dialect spoken in the so-called Chumbi VaUey between 
Sikkim and Bhutan apparently agrees with the forms of speech current in those States 
and not with tbe-U-dialect. The valley itself is called Domo, and is divided into Upper 
and Lower Domo. 

The western portion of Tibet, from a line drawn from Darjeeling and northwards, 
is called Ngari. It is divided into the three districts of Mangyul, Khorsum, and Maryul! 
Mangyul marches with Nepal almost to its western boundary; Khorsum extends along 
the frontier of Kumaon, Garhwal, and Bashahr; Maryul includes Western Tibet, 
especially the Kashmiri States of Baltistan aud Ladakh. 

The dialects of Mangyul probably agree with Sharpa and Karate, which are spoken 
in Eastern Nepal; The language of Khorsum is probably closely related to Spiti, 
Nyamkat, Jad, the Tibetan dialect spoken in Garhwal, etc., while the dialects of Eudok 
to the north of Khorsum probably merge into Ladakhi and Balti. 

ihose latter forms of speech belong to anotlier group, which Jaeschke called 
M estern Tibetan. It is spoken in Baltistan and Ladakh, and probably also in the 
adjoining districts of Tibet. Three closely related dialects of this group arc spoken 
within British territory, viz., Balti in Baltistan, Purik in the old province of Purik, 
and Ladakhi in Ladakh. All these dialects agree in retaining a good deal of the 
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componad consonants of classical Tibetan, and in being devoid of tones. In this latter 
respect the Tibetan dialect spoken in Lahoul inarches with Western Tibetan. On the 
other hand it simplifies the old compound consonants just as is the case in Central 
Tibetan. Final consonants are often dropped in Lahoul, as is also the case in ^ Central 
Tibetan. In that case, the preceding vowel often assumes an abrupt pronunciation in 
Lahoul as well as in U and Tsang. The Lahoul dialect can therefore be described as a 
kind of connecting link between W estern and Central Tibetan. 

The dialect spoken in the province of Khams in Eastern Tibet agrees with Western 
Tibetan in being devoid of tones and in retaining many of the old compound consonants 
of classical Tibetan. Such compounds are, however, treated in a different way from that 
which is the case in Western Tibetan, and the Khams dialect must therefore be separated 
as a distinct group, which we shall call Eastern Tibetan. Connected dialects are spoken 
to the North and East, in Sifan and Ssechuan. Short vocabularies have been published 
of several of them by Hodgson, Rosthorn, and others. They do not fall within the scope 
of this Survey, and it will, in this place, be sufficient to mention that they form the 
link which connects Tibetan with the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam and Further 


India. 

We have no trustworthy information about the number of speakers of the various 

Tibetan dialects outside British India. The population of 
Number of speakers. Tibet is estimated at about sis millions. Numerous speakers 

are also found in Nepal and Bhutan. According to rough looal estimates prepared 
during the preliminary operations of this Survey, the number of speakers of Tibetan and 
its sub-dialects within the districts included was as follows 


Tibetan unspecified 7,968 

,, Lahoul dialect .......... 1,579 

„ Spiti dialect .... ..... 3,548 

„ Nyamkat . .......... 1,544 

„ 106 

Garhwal dialect .......... 4,300 

„ Sharpa ........... 900 

,, Danjongka ........... 20,000 

„ Lhoke . ... ........ 5,079 


Total 


45,024 


This total is considerably below the mark, and it does not include important 
dialects such as Balti and Ladakhi. 

At the last Census of 1901 the number of speakers of Tibetan and its dialects was 


returned as follows i 

Tibetan . 
Balti 

Ladakhi . 

Sharpa 

Danjongka 

Lhoke 

Others 


14,812 

130,678 

90 

4,407 

8,825 

40.590 

35,822 


Total . 235,224 


Of the 40,590 speakers returned under the head of Lhoke, 31,615 were enumerated 
in the Punjab. It is not possible that these speak the Tibetan Lhoke dialect of Bhutan, 
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and these figures will not therefore be added under the detailed description of that 
dialect. 

The figures entered under the head of Ladakhi do not include the speakers of that 
dialect in Ladakh, where they have been returned as speaking liudhi. Their number 
was 29,716. 'Ihey are included in the 35,822 speakers iituh r the head of Tibetan, 
others. 

Tibetan was already a literary language in the early part of the 7th century.^ 

The Rev. II. Jasckhe, in the introduction to his Tibetan- 

Literature. i . 

English Dictionary, sums up the history of Tibetan 

literature ns follows : — 

‘ There are two chief periods of literary activity to be noticed in studying the origin and growth of Tibetan 
literature and the landmarks in the history of the language. The first is the Period of Translations which, 
however, might also be entitled the Classical Period, for the sanctity of the religious message conferred a cor- 
responding reputation and tradition of excellence upon the form in which it was conveyed. This period begins 
in the first half of the seventh century, when Thonmi Sambhota, the minister of Srongtsangampo, was sent to 
India to learn Sanskrit. His invention of the Tibetan alphabet gave a twofold impulse ; for several centuries 
the wisdom of India and the ingenuity of Tibet laboured in unisou aud with the greatest industry and 
enthusiasm at the work of translation. The tribute due to real genins must be awarded to these early pioneers 
of Tibetan grammar. They had to gp-apple with the infinite wealth and refinement of Sanskrit ; they had to 
save the independence of their own tongue, while they strove to subj'‘Ct it to the rule of scientific principles, 
and it is most remarkable how they managed to produce translations .at once literal and faithful to the spirit of 
tha original. The first masters had made for their later disciples a comparatively easy road, for the style and 
context of the writings with which the translators had to deal present very uniform features. When once 
typical patterns had been furnished, it was possible for the literary manufacture to be extended by a sort of 
mechanical process. 

A considerable time elapsed before natives of Tibet beg^an to indulge in compositions of their own. AThen 
they did so, the subject-matter chosen by them to operate upon was either of an historical or a legendary kind. 
In this Second Period the language shows much resemblance to the modern tongue, approaching most closely 
the present idiom of Central Tibet.’ 

According to Sarat Chandi’a Das the second period begins about the year 1025 A.D. 
It is the age ot Milaraspa and Atisa, etc. Sarat Chandra reckons a new stage from 
1205 A.D.,— 

‘ WTien Pandit Sakya Sri of Kashmir had returned to Tibet .after witnessing the plunder and destruction 
of the great Buddhist monasteries of Odautapuri and Vikrama Sila in Alagadha, and the conquest of Bengal 
and Behar by the Mahomedans under Baktyar Ghilji (sic.) in 1203 A.D. . . . Among the most noted 

writers of the time were Sakya Pandit Kungah Gyal-tshan, Dogon Phag-pa, the spiritual tutor of Emperor 
Khnbli Khan, and Shongton Lotsawa, who translated the Eaoj'xdariia of Dandiu and Kshemendra’s Avadlivi 
KaZpaZafd in metrical Tibetan. AAGtli the opening of the l.Sth century Buton-Rinchen Diib introduced a new 
era in the literatuie of Tibet, and Buddhism received fresh impulse under the rule of the PhaguioJu chiefs, 
when Tibetan scholars took largely to the study of Chinese literature under the ans[>icc.s of the iling Emperors 
of China. During this period, called the age of Da-nying (old orthography), the great indigenous literature of 
Tibet ai’ose. A host of learned Lotsawas and scholars like Tsongkhapa, Butou, G\alwa Xgnjja, Lama 
Taranatha, Desri Saugye Gyatsho, Snrnpa Khampo, and others flourished. This was the age of the Gelug-pa 
or Yellow Cap School of Buddhism, founded by Tsongkhapa with Gahdan as its head-quarters. 

The third periotl begins with the fir.st quarter of the ISth century, when Chinese suzerainty over Tibet 
was fully established and the last of the Taitar kings of the dynasty of Gushi Khan was killed by a General of 
the Jnngar Tartars — an incident which transferred the sovereignty of Tibet to the Dalai Lama, who was till 
then a mere hierarch of the Gelug-pa church. It is within this period that Tibet has enjoyed unprecedented 
peace under the benign sway of the holy Bodhisattvas, aud its language has become the lingua franca of 
Higher Asia.’ 


' The Tibetan alphabet which was introduced in the seventh century was probablv ba ed on an older rlptabit which had, 
in its turn, been developed after some old Indian seript. 
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A. — Eaelt References. 

The Tibetans are mentioned in old Chinese writings tinder the name of Kiang. 
The name of Tibet has come to us through the Muhammadans. In the form Tobbat it is 
used by Istakhri towards the end of the 6th century A.D. The usual form with the 
Muhammadans is Tibbat. Compare the quotations in H. Yule’s Sohson-Joison, sub voce. 
Some remarks on Tibet were published by Johan de Plano Carpini (1247), by Wilhelmus 
-de Biubrak (1253), Marco Polo (1298), and others. They do not tell us much about the 
country. In the 17th and 18th centuries Jesuit missionaries from Peking visited 
the country, and the Capuchin Friar Horazio della Penna Bella lived at Lhasa for 
17 years from 1732, and also learnt the language. 

The first Tibetan writings which were brought to Europe were found in South 
Siberia and sent to Borne and Paris by the Emperor Peter the Great in 1721. They 
Tvere recognized as Tibetan by La Croze, Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, Gerhard Friedrich 
Muller, and others, and the French orientalists Etienne and Michel Fourmout made an 
attempt at translating them. La Croze also published a note on the Tibetan alphabet. 

The materials sent home by the Jesuit missionaries were utilized by August Antonins 
Georgi in his Alphabetwm Tibetanum, Rome, 1762. Some Tibetan words were made 
known by John BeU in his Travels from Russia to divers parts of Asia, Glasgow, 1763, 
and in a polyglot vocabulary compiled in St. Petersburg in the middle of the 18th 
century, further by Lorenzo Hervas, and others. A review of these and other works 
will be found in Adelung’s Mithridntes, quoted below. The Lord’s Prayer in Tibetan 
was published by Cassiano Beligatti, Lorenzo Hervas, and others. 

The first Etiropean who made the Tibetan language the subject of serious study 
was the Hungarian scholar Alexander Csoma de Koros, who for many years lived in a 
Tibetan monastery in Kumaon. To him are due the first Tibetan grammar and a 
dictionary. 

B. — General works. 

Rohlmann, Gottfr. — Vorlattjige Auflosiing der Frage ; was es dock fur eine Bihliotheh seyn moohte, welche 
in einem von der Gas^ischen See Nordostwdrts gelegenen Qehdude gefunden warden, Schleitz, 

1721. 

La Croze, Matdein Vetssiere, — Epistola adJ. B, M. de lihris manu scriptis hand procul mari Oaspio 
repertis, Acta Eruditorum, 1722, pp. 414 and ff. Based on materials forwarded by Th. S. Bayer. 

„ Elementa Linguae Tanguticae quihus etiam utuntur Tartari, Tibetani, 

Boutanenses, Barantolani, imo et ipsi incolae Begni Bengalae ad Gangem. Acta Eruditorum, 

1722, pp. 417 and fE. Contains an acconnt of the Tibetan alphabet. 

Bayer, Theophilus feiEGFRiED , — Elementa Litteraturae Brahmanicae Tangutanae Hungalicae. In Gom- 
mentarii Academiae Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitanae. Tom. iii (1728), pp. 389 and ff. 
Petropolis, 1732; Tom. iv (1729), pp. 289 and If. Petropolis, 1735. (Contains an account of 
the Tibetan alphabet as shown in a syllabary brought by Messerschmidt from Siberia, and 
compares it with Ueva-nagari.) 

Mu'LLER, Gerh. Fkiedr., — Gommentatto de scriptis Tanguticis in Siberia repertis. Petropolis, 1747. 

A New General Collection of Voyages and Travels, etc., Yol. iv, London, 1747, pp. 457 and ff.; 565 and ff. 
Contains notes on the Tibetan language and alphabet. 

Oeoeoius, Augustinus Antonius, — Alphabetum Tibetanum, Missionum Apostolicarum commodo editum. 

Praemissa est disquisitio qua de vario litterarum ac regionis nomine, gentis origine, moribus, 
superstitione, manichaeismo fuse disseritur ; Beausobrii calumniae in S. Augustinum aliosque 
Ecclesiae pat res refutantur. Romae 1762. 

Amaduzzi, Giovanni Christofobo, — Alphabetum Tangutanum s. Tibetanum. Romae, 1773. 
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Adelung, Johann Chbistoph , — Mithridates oder allgemetne Spraclienhunde mit dem Vater Vnser als 
Sprachprobe in hey nahe fiinpiundert Spraohen und Mundarten. Berlin, Vol. i, 1806 pp 64 and 
ff. ; Vol. iv, 1817, pp. 31 and ff. 

WuLLNER, Feanz, — Tjber die Verwandtschaft de» Indogermanischen, Semitischen, und TibetaniscJien, nebst 
einer Einleitung iiber den Ursprung der Sprache. Munster 1838. 

Desgodins, C. H ., — La mission du Thibet de 1855 a. 1870, comprenant V expose des afaires religieuses, et 
divers documents sur ce pays, accompagnee d'une carte du Thibet. Verdun 1872. 

Deew, Feedeeic , — The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. A Geographical Account. London, 1S75. 
Chapter 21 contains remarks on Tibetan and the Tibetan alphabet. 

Bhshell, S. W ., — The Early History of Tibet. From Ohinese Sources. Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 435 and ff. 

Desgodins, L’AEBf , — Le Thibet. Lotes linguistiques. Annales de I’estreme Orient, Fevrier, 1880. 

Tekeien de Lacocperie, — Beginnings of writing in and around Tibet. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, New Series, Vol. xvii, 1835, pp. 415 and ff. 

Ateet, John, — The Beginnings of Writing in and around Tibet. The American Antiquarian, Vol. viii, 
1886, pp. 158 and ff. 

Feee, Leon, — Ftymologie, histoire, et orthographie du mot Tibet. Yerhandhingen und Berichte des 7. 

internationalen Orientalisten- Congresses 1886. Hochasiatische und malayo-polynesische Section, 
Wien 1889, p. 63. 

Saeat Chandra Das , — The Sacred and Ornamental Characters of Tibet. (With nine plates.) Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ivii, Part i, 1888, pp. 41 and ff. 

PONGEACZ, Sandoe, — Tibet-magvar nyelvtanulmdnyok. Budapest 1890-91. 

Eockhill, W. Woodville, — Tibet. A Geographical, Ethnographical, and Historical Sketch, derived from 
Chinese Sources. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1891, pp. 1 and ff. 

Waddell, L. A ., — Place and River-Names in the Barfiling District and Sikhim. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. lx. Part i, 1891, pp. 53 and ff. 

Fautel, a. a.,— Caracteres tibetains sur des feuilles d'arbre. T’oung Pao, Vol. iv, 1893, p. 389 ; compare 
pp. 456 and ff. 

Feee, L£on , — Etymologie du mot Bod. Journal Asiatique, ix« s4rie, Vol. i, 1893, pp. 161 and ff. 

Eaveett, Major H. G ., — Tibbat three-hundred and sixty-five years ago. Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. Ixiv, Part i, 1895, pp. 82 and ff. 

Feancke, A. H ., — Bemerkungen zu Jdschke's tibetischer Bibel iiber set zung, Zeitschrift der deutschen 

morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. li, 1897, pp. 697 and ff. 

Ladfer, BEETHOLD,“StMa!ieM zur Sprachwissemchuft der Tibeter. Sit sung sberichte der kgl. bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-philologische und historische Classe, 1898, Vol. i, 
pp. 519 and ff. 

Walsh, E. H. C ., — The Tibetan Language and Recent Dictionaries. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. Ixxiii, Part i, 1903, pp, 65 and ff. 

C.— Geammae. 

CsOMA DE Koeos, Alexandee , — A Grammar of the Tibetan Language in English. Prepared, under the 
patronage of the Government and under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 
1834. 

Schmidt, Isaac Jacob , — Grammatik der tibetischen Sprache. St. Petersburg, 1839. 
j) Grammatika tibetskago jazyka. St. Peterburg, 1839. 

SCHIEFNEE, A. ,—Tibetische Studien. Bulletin historico-philologique de I’Acadtimie de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. viii. No. 13 ff ; Bulletin de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences, Vol. viii, pp. 9 and ff. St, 
Petersburg, 1851-65. 

FodCADX, Ph. Ed ., — Grammaire de la langue tibetaine. Paris, 1858. 

Lepsius, R., Jjber die Umschrift und Lautverhdltnisse einiger hinterasiatischen Sprachen namentUch 
der Ghinesischen und der Tibetischen. Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 1 860, pp. 449 and ff. 

JascHKE, H. a., Vber das Tibetamsche Lautsystem. Monaf sberichte der Koniglichen Preuss. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1860, pp. 257 and ff. 

,, Note on the Pronunciation of the Tibetan Language. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xxiv. Part i. 1865, pp. 91 and ff. 

„ Tiber die bstliche Aussprache des Tibetischen im Vergleich zu der friiher behandelten westlichen. 
Monatsberichte, etc., 1865, pp. 441 and ff. 

„ tfber die Phonetik der Tibetischen Sproiche. Monatsberichte, etc., 1867, pp. 148 and ff. 
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Jaschkj:, H. a ., — A short jpractical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, with special reference to the spoken 
dialects. Kjelang, 1865. 

Tibetan Grammar. Second edition prepared by H. Wenzel. London, 1883. 

SCHIEFNEB, A., — tTber Plnralbt-zeichnungen im Tibet ischen. Memoires de 1’ Academic des Sciences de 
St. Petersbonrg, Vol. xxv, 1878, No. 1. 

Lewis, Major Th. H ., — Manual of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Golioquial Speech of Tibet, in a series 
of progressive exercises, prepared with the assistance of Yapa Ugpen Gyatsho. Calcutta, 1879. 

Meleee, Feiedeich, — Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. ii. Part ii, Wien 1882, pp. 334 and fF. 

Sandbeeg, Graham , — Manual of the Sikkim Bhutia Language or Denjong Ke. Calcutta, 1888. Second 
edition. Westminster, 1895. 

Thesgie Phcnchoe Wangden , — Poi kyika pe daupo. Tibetan first Beading Book. Darjeeling, 1889. 

Eai Lama TJgten Gtatsho , — Tibetan Grammar. Darjeeling, 1893. 

Shawe, Beckee , — On the relationship between Tibetan Orthography and the original Pronunciation of 
the Language. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IxLii, Part i, 1894, pp. 4 and ff. 

SandbeeG, Geaham, — Hand-book of Golioquial Tibetan. A Practical Guide to the Language of Central 
Tibet. In three parts. Calcutta, 1894. 

Teenee, C. H. Polhill , — The Colloquial Language of Tibet . Darjeeling, 1897. 

Feanoke, a. H ., — Die Respekt ssprache im Ladaker tibetischen Dialekt. Zeitschrift der Dentsehen 
Morgenlandisehen Gesellschaft, Vol. lii, 1898, pp. 275 and ff. 

Laefee, Beethold , — TJeber das va zur. Ein Beitrag zur Phonetik der tibetischen Sprache. Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. xii, 1898, pp. 298 and ff. ; Vol. xiii, 1899, 
pp. 95 and ff. 

Desgodins, 1’abb ^, — Essay de grammaire Thibctaine pour la lanyue parlee. Hongkong, 1899. 

Amesdses, Eewaed , — Primer of Standard Tibetan. Ghoom, Darjeeling. The Scand. All. Tibetan 
Mission Press. [About 1900.] 

Feancke, a. H ., — Sketch of Ladakhi Grammar. In co-operation with other Moravian missionaries. 
Journal of the A.siatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixx, Part i, 1900, Extra No. 2. Calcutta, 1901. 

„ Kleine Beitrage zur Phonetik und Grammatik des Tibetischen. Zeitschrift der Dentsehen 

Morgenlandisehen Geselhschaft, Vol. Irii, 1903, pp. 285 and ff. 

„ A Language Map of West Tibet with notes. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Vol. Ixxiii, 1904, pp. 362 and ff. 

.Hendeeson, V. C ., — Tibetan Manual. Revised by E. Amundsen. Calcutta, 1903. 

Feancke, A. H ., — Das tibetische Pronominal system, Zeitschrift der Dentsehen Morgenlandisehen 
Gosellschaft, Vol. Ixi, 1907, pp. 439 and f. 

D. — Dictionaries. 

Bell, John , — Travels from Russia to divers parts of Asia. Glasgow, 1763. Contains numerals in Tibetan. 

Heevas, Loeenzo, — Vocahulario poliglotto con prolegomeni sopra piu di cl lingue. Cesena 1786, pp 58 
and ff. Contains about ICO Tibetan words. 

,, Saggio prattico dells lingue con prolegomeni e una raccolta di Orazioni Dominicali 

- in piu di trecento lingue e dialetti. Cesena 1787, p. 150. Contains the Lord’s Prayer in 
Tibetan. 

"R^MESAT, Abel de , — De Vetude des langues etrangeres chez les Ghinois. Magazin Encyclopedique 
Oct. 1811. Contains some Tibetan words. ’ 

San, si-Jan, man, meng, hon tsi yao ou Recueil necessaire des mots Sanscrits 
Tangutains, Mandchous, Mongols Ghinois. Fundgruhen des Orients, Tome iv, 1814, pp. 187 
and ff. 

A Dictionary of the Bhotanta, or Boutan Language. Printed from a manuscript copy, edited by 
J. Marshman. To which is prefixed a grammar of the Bhotanta Language byW, G. G. Schroeter 
edited by W. Carey. Serampore, 1826. ’ 

HlapeOTh, M., — Observations sur le Dictionnaire tuhetain imprime d Serampore. Journal Asiatiaue 
ii' serie, Vol. i, 1828, pp. 401 and ff. ’ 

Hodgson, B. H , — Hof ices of the Languages, Literature, and Religion of the Bauddahs of Nepal and Bhot 
Asiatick Researches, Vol. xvi, 1828, pp. 409 and ff. Reprinted in Illustrations of the Literature 
and Religion of the Buddhists. Serampore, 1841, pp. 1 and ff., and in Essays on the Languages 
Literature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet. London, 1874, Part i, pp. 1 and ff. 9, a > 

Vocabulaire de la langue tubetaine. Journal Asiatique, ii' serie, Vol. iv, 1829, pp. 304 and ff 

-CsOMA DE Koros, Alenandee , — Essay towards a Dictionary, Tibetan and English. Prepared with the 
assistance of Bande Sangs-Rgyas Phun-Tshogs, a learned lama of Zangskdr. During a residence 
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at Kanam, in the Himalaya mountains, cn the confines of India and Tibet, 1827-1830, 
Calcutta, 1834. 

Williams, S. W., — Comparison of AsiaHe Languages. Journal of tte Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. Tii, Part ii, 1838. Contains a Tibetan Vocabulary after Csoma. 

Schmidt, Isaac Jacob, — Tibetisch-deutsches Wbrttrbuch nebst deutschem Wortregister. St. Petersburg, 1841. 

,, Tibet slio-rnssliij slovar. St. Peterburg, 1843. 

GeraeDj Captain A., — A Vocabulary of the Kunaioar Language. Jonrital of tbe Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xi, Part i, 1842, pp. 479 and ff Contains a Bhoteea vocabulary. 

Cdnninghaai, J. D.,— Notes on Moorernft's Travels in Ladakh and on Gerard's Account of Kunaioar, 
including a general Description of the latter District. Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xiii, Part i, 1844, pp. 172 and ff., 223 and ff Contains a Bbotee vocabulary on 
pp. 225 and ff. 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Aborigines of the sub- Himalayas. Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xvi Part ii, 1847, pp. 123.5 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from tbe Records of tbe Govern- 
ment of Bengal, No. xxvii, 1857. pp. 48andff, and in Essays, etc. London, 1874. Part ii, 
pp. 29 and ff. Tbe title of the reprint is On the Aborigines of the Himalaya, 

„ On the Gheplng and Kusunda Tribes of Nepal. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, Vol. xvii. Part ii. 1848, pp. 650 and ff. Reprinted in Selections, etc.. No. xxvii, 
pp. 1.50 and ff.. and in Essays, etc., Part ii, pp. 45 and ff. 

Robinson, W., — Notes on the Languages spoken by the various tribes inhabiting the Valley of .issam 
and its mountain confines. Journal of tiie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xviii, Parti, 1849, 
pp, 183 and ff. 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xviii, Part i, 1849, pp. 451 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. London, 1880, Vol. ii, pp. 1 and ff. 

„ Sifin and Horsok Vocabularies, icith another special exposition in the wide range of 

Mongolian Afilnities and Remarks on the Lingual and Physical Characteristics of the Family. 
Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, 1853, pp. 21 and ff. Reprinted in Selections, 
etc.. No. xxvii, 1857, pp. 173 and ff., and in Essays, etc., 1874, Part ii, pp. 65 and ff. Tbe title of 
tbe reprint is On the Tribes of Northern Tibet and of Sifan. 

CCNNINGHAM. A.. — Ladlk, physical, statistical, and historical, toith notices of the surrounding countries, 
London, 1854. Chapter 15 contains vocabulaines, Tibetan, etc. 

SCHIEFNEE, A..—Buddhistische Triglotte, d. h. Sanskrit-Tibetisch-Mongolisclies Worferverzeichniss, 
gedriickt mit den aus dem Nachlass des Barons Schilling von Canstadt stammenden Holztafeln 
und mit einem kurzen Vorwort versehen. St. Petersburg, 1859. 

Mason, F. F.) — ’Burmah, its people and Natural Productions, or Notes on the Nations , . • 

Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. Second edition. Rangoon, 1860. Contains a Tibetan 
vocabulary on p. 126. 

Jaeschke, H. a., — Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, each word being reproduced in the 
Tibetan as well as in the Roman character, Kyelang, 1866. 

Austen, H. H. Godwin, — A Vocabulary of English, Balti, and Kashmiri. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxv. Part i, 1866, pp. 233 and ff. 

Beames, J., — Outlines of Indian Philology with a map shewing the distribution of Indian languages. 

Calcutta, 1867. Tbe Tibetan numerals are found in Appendix A, and tbe pronouns in 
Appendix B. 

HdntEK, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Dalton, Edward Tdite,— D escripffre Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Tibetan 
vocabulary. 

Hampbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the aboriginal tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 142 and ff. 

Jaeschke, H. A., — Handwdrterbuch der Tibeiischen Sprache. Gnadau, 1871. 

„ A Tibetan-English Dictionary with special reference to the prevailing Dialects, To 

which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. London, 1881. 

Gill, W., — T’ne River of Golden Band, being the narrative of a journey through China and Eastern 
Tibet to Burmah. Condensed by E. G. Baber. Edited with a memoir and introductory essay 
by H. Yule, London, 1883. Tbe introduction contains numerals in Tibetan, etc. 
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The Tibetan alphabet is nsnally stated to hare been adopted from India by Thon-mi- 

sam-bho-ta, minister of King Shrong-btsan-sgam-po, about 
Alphabet. however, possible that the art of writing 

was known in Tibet at an earlier period. Two distinct characters are in use, the so-called 
u-chdn, written dhu-chan, head possessing, and the so-called u-med, written dbu-med, 
head-less. The former is always used in printing and is distinguished by the characteris- 
tic top-line of Korth Indian alphabets. The latter is the current hand of every day’s 
writing and the top-line is dispensed with. In this place we are only concerned with the 
u-chdn character. It consists of the following signs : — 



P 



Tea 

kha 

ga 

tiga 

S 

5 

e 


cha 

chha 


nya 

“7 




ta 

tha 

da 

na 

Cl 


d 

51 

pa 

pha 

ha 

ma 





tsa 

tsha 

dza 


SI 


a 


tea 

zha 

za 




q 


ya 

ra 

la 






sha 

sa 

ha 

a 


It will be seen that the above table does not contain any signs for the cerebrals or 
for vowels other than a. Cerebrals are found in all Tibetan dialects as the result of the 
simnlifving of certain compound consonants. Compare the remarks under the head of 
pronunciation below. In borrowed words the cerebrals are written by means of the 
inverted signs of the dentals. Thus, ^ ta ; P fha ; f da ; p tia. 

All vowels are short if not resulting from contractions; compare the remarks under 
the head of pronunciation. The vowel a is inherent in every consonant, and it is not 
separately marked. If other vowels are to foUow a consonant, they are indicated by 

jneans of separate signs at the head or the foot of the consonant, viz , : — e, i, o, 

and «. Th^s, m ^ ki; ^ Uq; ^ hu. 

>0 
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Initial vowels are indicated in the same way, the signs *a and a being used as 

the bases of the vowel signs ; thus, , ’o ; i. The sign denotes the opening of 
the previously closed throat for pronouncing a vowel with the slight explosive sound 
which the Arabs indicate by means of the Hamza. is the mere vowel without that 

■opening. Thus the words (the) lily an endogen would be written while the 

word Lilian would be written This difference is only observed in Eastern 

Tibet. In Western Tibet both ^ and are pronounced as a. 

It has already been remarked that the vowel a is inherent in all consonants. That 
is not, however, the case if the consonant closes a syllable beginning with a vowel or 
another consonant. It is therefore necessary to mark the end of each syllable. This is 
done by adding a dot at the right side of the upper end of the closing letter. This dot is 
•called Thus lag-pa; 'Tj''*;' Jca-ra ; kar. 

Two or more consonants are often combined without any intervening vowel. 

The letter y is subjoined to the letters k, kh, g, p, ph, b, and yn. It is then expressed 
by means of the sign under the consonant. Thus kya, khya, ^ gya, ^ yya, 

Consonantal compounds containing an r are of two kinds, those in which r follows, 
and those in which it precedes the other components. .2 occurs after gutturals, dentals, 
labials, n, m, s, and h, and it is then indicated by the sign j at the bottom of the preced- 
ing consonant. Thus, ^ kra, ^ bra, ^ nra, ^ mra, ^ hra. 

When r is the first component of a consonantal compound, it is indicated by means 
of the sign ^ above the consonant. In this way it is written above k, g, ng, t, d, n, 

b, m, $8 and dz. Thus, rka ; ^ rta ; §” rtsa. Li also occurs before ^ nya. In that 
case it is written in full over the ^ ; thus, rnya. 

L occurs as the last component of compounds beginning with k, g, b, z, r, and s, and 
as the first component before mute gutturals, palatals, dentals and labials, ng and Ji. The 
sign 01 is in such cases written under a preceding and over a following consonant. Thus, 

^gla; ^sla;^lha. 

The sign is sometimes found at the bottom of a letter. It originally represented 
the subscribed Sanskrit ^ va. In Tibetan words it is commonly a diacritical sign used 

in order to distinguish homonymes ; thus ^ tsJia, salt ; ^ tsha, hot. 

The letters g, d, b, m, and 'a often occur as the first component of compound con- 
sonants. They are then simply written before the other components ; thus, gyag, 

bos grunniens ; dkar-po, white ; ’o'9yw’, become. 

If a syllable beginning with such a compound ends with an a, the sign is added 

in order to avoid the mistake of pronouncing the last component as the final consonant of 
The syllable. Thus, dga, but dag. 
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Fronunciation differs in the different dialects. In this- 
Pronunciation. place we shall Only make some few general remarks. 

The Tibetan vowels are, broadly speaking, short. In Western Tibet vowels are 
comparatively long when closing a s^’llable, but really long vowels only occur as the 
result of a contraction ; thus. Central Tibetan la, written las, work. In borrowed 

words long vowels occur and are indicated by an under the consonant ; thus, 

ndma, called ; niula, root. 

O, q 

With regard to consonants, it should be noted that the hard nnaspirated mutes are 
pronounced witliout any admixture of aspiration. 

The corresponding soft consonants am pronounced in different ways. hen final 
they are usually hardened. When initial they are pronoimced like the corresponding 
English sounds. In the East, however, they are pronounced with a strong aspiration so 
that they are scarcely discernible from the eorresponding hard sounds. Thus, gang, 
which ? is pronounced gliang or even kaag. 'this tendency is traceable from Spiti east- 
wards. It will be seen in what follows that it goes hand in hand with the tone system. 
When the soft consonant is the second component of a consonantal compound, the 
dialects of Western and Eastern Tibet have developed in opposite directions. In tlie 
West, a prefix before a soft consonant tends to harden it. In the East, on the other hand, 
the soft sound is retained if it is preceded by one of the prefixes s, r, d, g, and b, while 
it is hardened after w and 

Compound consonants are treated in different ways in the different dialects. Those 
which end in a subscribed y and r are often retained, especially in the West. The r 
which is added above other consonants is also dialectally pronounced. 

Other compounds are generally simplified. Some of them are, however, stiU pro- 
nounced in the Khams dialect. The initial of compound consonants is often pro- 
nounced as a nasal in compound words after vowels ; thus, hha-agyur, is 

commonly pronounced Kanjur. Both the component letters of the conjunct db are 
dropped in most dialects ; thus, dbu, pronounced a, head. 

Eurther details regarding Tibetan pronuuciacion will be mentioned under the head 
of the various sub-dialects. 

It has already been remarked that Central Ti1)etan possesses a system of tones 
which does not exist in the West and in the East. The fundamental lines of this system 
were already discovered by Jaeschke. lie distinguished between two tones, the high 
and the deep one. The latter, he stated, was found in words beginning with uncom- 
pounded soft consonants in the written language, the former in words beginning with 
soft consonants preceded by a prefix or else beginning witlr hard consonants. 

Tlie Bev. Graham Sandberg went farther and distinguished three tones, the high- 
pitched, the medial, and the low resonant. ‘The high-pitched tone,’ he said, ‘is rendered 
hy an elevated treble or feminine style of voice, continuously sustained at one pitch ; 
and the medial being scarcely lower, that must be the key in which the ordinary flow 


M 


The numeral signs are 
P ^ ^ 

12 3 
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of words ought to run, merely subduing the voice to the low resonant tone, which is 
guttural in character, whenever a word or words proper to that tone are introduced.’ 

Still more details have been given by the Rev. E. Amundsen, who began his studies 
of Tibetan with an ear trained for the tone-system by his previous study of Chinese. 
He distinguishes six different tones, which number can, however, be reduced to four, as 
in two cases the difference depends only on the length of the tone, and not on its musical 
heischt. The Rev. A. H. Erancke has shown that Mr. Amundsen’s system bears a 
striking similarity to the system propounded by the ancient native grammarians. The 
six tones are described as follows ; — ■ 

Tone 1. High pitched, often nasal, and short as if butted against something , 

Tone 2. High like tone 1, but long. 

Tone 3. Medium pitch and short like tone 1. 

Tone 4. Medium pitch and long. 

Tone 5. Curved tone; deep but gradually raised to medium pitch, like saying ‘ two ’ 
in a surprised questioning tone. 

Tone 6. Descending long tone. 

With regard to the two main divisions of Tibetan tones. Professor Conrady’s 
investigations have shown that the state of affairs must be explained as follows. 
Intransitive bases originally, as a rule, .commenced with soft consonants. Transitive 
bases were then formed from them by adding prefixes. The soft consonant preceded by 
a prefix frequently developed into an aspirated hard consonant. The prefixes were 
originally independent syllables. In the course of time, however, they lost their 
character as such. At the same time the following base-word was pronounced in a 
high-pitched tone, while the old soft initials were combined with a low tone. 

The hard initials must, as a rule, be considered as a secondai’V development from 
soft sounds preceded by prefixes. They are sometimes in their turn ])receded by new 
prefixes. They do not, however, change their tone on that accoitnt, and such bard 
sounds preceded by prefixes are apparently a comparatively late departure in the deve- 
lopment of the Tibetan language. 

Tibetan is a comparatively well known language, and it is not necessary in this 

place to give a detailed account of its declension and cou- 

Inflexional system. 

jugation. 

Several features of Tibetan grammar will be mentioned under the liead of the 
various sub-dialects. In this place it will be sufficient to draw attention to sotne general 
features w'hicli characterize the classical language aud run through all, or most, dialects. 

Nouns. — Nouns are monosyllabic base-words, witli or without prefixed cousouants, 
or else they are followed by suffixes. The most common sutfixes are pa, ba, ma, po, ho, 
mo. Ba and bo are pronounced wa, ico respectively after vowels and after the consonants 
ng, r, and 1. Bo and mo are sometimes distinguished hypo being employed as the male 
and mo as the female suffix ; thus classical Tibetan rgijal-po, king; rgyal-mo, queen. 

These suffixes give a distinct nominal character to a base. They are thus used to 
form verbal nouns and participles. 

Ba, ba, and via are used iu a veiy wide way. Ba is often used like Hindustani 
lodld in order to denote a person who is iu some way connected with the thing denoted 
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by the base-word; thus, chhu-pa, water- man, water-carrier; rta-pa, horse-man; 
JDhu8-pa, a man from Dhus, i.e., the province of U. If a corresponding feminine is 
intended, ma is added to, or substituted for, pa ; thus, Dbus-ma, a woman from U. 

The suffix more especially denotes the performer of an action; thus, hyed-po 
(or hyed-pa-po), a doer. Colloquially it is frequently replaced by the suffix mkhan ; thus, 
hyed-mkhan, the doer. 

Other suffixes which are used as mere forniatives are ka, kha, and ya. They are 
used after some few nouns, especially such as denote the seasons, and after some numer- 
als and pronouns ; thus, dgun-ka, winter ; ston~kha, autumn, etc. 

All these suffixes are dropped vshen the word containing them is combined with 
another word into a compound ; thus, ston-mo, feast ; but mitig-nton, name-feast. 

Greuder. — There is no grammatical gender. The natural gender is distinguished by 
using different words, or by means of qualifying additions; thus, pha, father; ma, 
mother : hu, son ; hu-rtio, daughter : rgyal-po, king ; rgyal-mo, queen. 

ITuniber. — Nouns do not change for number. If it is necessary to denote plui’ality, 
suffixes are added such as rnams, dag, tsho, etc. They are originally independent words 
denoting plurality. 

Case. — Cases are formed by adding suffixes, which are the same in the singular and 
the plural. The case suffixes to some extent differ in the different dialects. 

The suffix of the genitive in the classical dialect is kyi after words ending in d, h, 
and 8 ; gyi after those ending in n, m, r, and I ; gi after such as end in g and 71 g ; and ’i 
after vowels. The suffixes in use in the dialects can all l)e derived from these forms. It 
is apparently possible to define the original meaning of this suffix. It occiu-s in vulgar 
forms such as ha-gyi, pha-gyi, that, yonder; the lower one, etc. In Chinese a 

genitive is formed by adding the suffix chi: thus, thien ti chi shmg, heaven earth of 
nature, the nature of heaven and earth. The same suffix also forms adjectives and rela- 
tive participles. Originally it is a demonstrative pronoun, or a pronoun of the third 
person. It is impossible not to compare with this the Tibetan genitive suffix, which in 
the Jad dialect is sometimes pronounced chi. The liteml meaning of a phrase such as bka- 
hlon-gyi Iha-lcham-sku-gzhogs, the minister’s wife, is then probably ‘minister-that wife ’ 
If this explanation is correct, the genitive is originally formed by adding a pronoun. 
The Chinese pronoun chi is used as a pronoun of the third person in the dative and the 
accusative. We can accordingly compare its use as a genitive suffix with the German 
idiom ‘ dem Vater sein Haus,’ to the father his house, the house of the father. The 
Tibetan idiom differs from the German in not using any possessive pronoun correspond- 
ing to the German ‘ sein’, his. Even the genitive suffix is often dispensed with. 

The Tibetan language does not possess anything corresponding to the Arvan cases 
of the nominative and the accusative. The subject and the object are sufficientlv indi- 
cated by their position. There is, however, a tendency to use the dative as the case of 
the object. The dative is in all dialects formed by adding the suffix la. La is a post- 
position denoting the relation of space in the widest sense. It often takes the form of 
in the west. 

The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the ascnt. Ihe Tibetan verb 
is properly a noun, and a sentence such as ‘the man strikes his son’ must be expressed 
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by ‘ tlie-man-bv son striking. ’ The suffix of the agent is s, or, in Jad and Xyamkat, 
su. In most dialects it is added to the genitive, in others directly to the base. 

The dative suffix is often used also to denote the locative. There is in addition a 
locative suffix na, and by adding « to this suffix an ablative suffix nets is formed. This 
s is probably identical with the suffix of the agent. 

Tibetan further possesses a case denoting motion to or into. It is usually called 
the terminative, and it is f(n*med hy adding ru or r to 1)ases ending in vowels ; tu after 
g and b, and, in certain words, after d, r, and I ; su after s ; du after n, r, I, and the 
other consonants. In some dialects this case is only used in adverbs. In ordinary use 
it is commonly replaced by the dative. 

Numerous other relations are indicated by adding postpositions to the base or to the 
genitive. The latter class are properly case forms of nouns. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives do not differ in form from nouns. They follow the noun 
they qualify or, if they precede it, are put into the genitive case. Colloquially the 
genitive suffix is, however, often dispensed with, just as is the case with ordinary nouns. 

Comparison is effected by adding a particle of comparison to the compared noun. 
In classical Tibetan has, pas, and las are used in this way. Balti has pa and Purik 
basang, i.e. perhaps has yang; Ladakhi, Jad and Spiti use sang, which is perhaps 
abbreviated from basang, while Kagate has borrowed the Aryan blianda from Nepal 
dialects. The particles ending in s probably contain the same suffix as is used to 
form the ablative. The suffix sang is probably connected. A sentence such as rta-bas 
Tchyi chhung-ba yin, the dog is smaller tlian the horse, therefore literally means ‘horse- 
from dog small is.’ 

Numerals.— The numerals of the various sub-dialects will be found in the lists 
of words. Higher numbers are counted in tens as in Chinese. A smaller number before 
a ten, hundred, etc., denotes multiplication, Avhile after them, it denotes addition, just 
as is the case in Chinese. Thus, bdun-chn, seven-ten, seventy ; bchii-bdun, ten-seven, 
seventeen. Thampa is often added to the tens from ten to hundred ; pJirag to hundreds 
and thousands, and so forth. Thus, bcJiu and helm t ham- pa, ten. 

Pronouns. The common forms of the personal pronouns will be found under the 
head of the various dialects. In this place we shall only note that several respectful 
forms are in use in addition to the ordinary pronouns. Such forms are thou; 

nyid-rang, thou ; khong, he, and so forth. 

There arc in all dialects two demonstrative pronouns corresponding to Enulish ‘this’ 
and ‘ that, respectively. In classical Tibetan they are this; dc, that. In addition 
to them the colloquial dialects use various more specialized pronouns such as pha-gyi, 
yonder : ma-gi, that down there, etc. 

There are no relative pronouns. Relative participles are used instead. Thus, 
instead of ‘ the man who sees ’ we say ‘ the seeing man.’ Such indefinite relative clauses 
as are introduced in English by words such as ‘he who,’ ‘ whoever,’ ‘ that which,’ etc., 
can be translated by means of an interrogative pronoun in connexion with a participle. 

Verbs. The verb is the most interesting feature of Tibetan grammar. It is 
virtually a noun, and, accordingly, it does not vary for person and number. There is, 
it is true, in some dialects a tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by using 
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different suffixes, but their employment is irregular and inconsistent, and the tendency 
can only be described as incipient. 

The verb is a kind of noun. It does not, however, govern its subject in tlie genitive > 
as in the case when an ordinary noun qualifies another noun. The subject of intransitive 
verbs does not take any distinguishing suffix ; the subject of transitive verbs, on the other 
hand, is put in the case of the agent. 

Though the verb is a noun, it is often capable of denoting action with reference to a 
definite time. Many verbs have different bases in the present, in the past, in the future? 
and in the imperative. These different tense bases are formed, partly by adding prefixes 
and suffixes or by changing the initial consonant, and partly by means of a change of 
the vowel of the base. This fact is of interest because it shows how a monosyllabic and 
isolating language sometimes presents characteristic features which look strikingly like 
a real inflexion. Thus, the present base gtong, gives, has a jmst base htang, a futiu’e base 
gtang, and an imperative base thong. Some verbs have four, some three, some two, and 
some only one base. The modern colloquials usually substitute the past base for all 'the 
rest. 

It is impossible to give definite rules about the use of prefixes in the various tense 
bases. B is the most common one. In the future it often interchanges with g and cl. 
The only stiffix used in this way is s, which is often added in the past and imperative 
bases ; thus, Ifa-ba, to see ; past Mtas, imperative If os. When the vowel of the base is 
an a, it is changed to o in the imperative, and often also to e in the present ; thus, 
'ogegs-pa, to stop, past hhag, future dgag, imperative khog. This example also shows 
that the initial consonant can bo hardened and accompanied by an aspiration. 

The details concerning these different bases will be found in the usual dictionaries 
and grammars. In this place I only draw attention to their existence. It mav also be 
noted that the tense bases were most probably originally general transitive or active 
bases without reference to a definite time. This conclusion seems to follow from the 
fact that no rule can be given for the use of definite prefixes in each tense. The same 
prefix may occur in any of them, and the various tense bases are occasionally used as 
verbal bases in all tenses. Moreover tbe same prefixes are commonly used to form or- 
dinary causal and active verbs. Lastly, the common tendency of the colloquial dialects 
to substitute the past base for the rest cannot be considered as an instance of the decay 
of a more fully developed language, but is a simplification of the different parallel forms 
in actual use. 

Such tense bases are formally nouns. Several suffixes can be added. The most 
common one is pea, or (after the final consonants ng, r, I, and vowels) ha. By means of this 
•suffix a common verbal noun and i>articiple can be formed ; thus, Ita-ha, to see ; gtong-ba, 
giving ; btang-ba, having given, who has given. 

Another common suffix is chas in Balti ; did in Purik ; chas, ches, die, in Ladakhi • 
che in Lahoul ; ja in Kanawar ; die and ze in Kagate ; she in Sikkim and Tsano- etc* 
It is perhaps connected with the Chinese die, which forms verbal nouns and participles 

The usual case suffixes can be added to such nouns and also to the mere tense bases 
and in this way various participles and verbal nouns are formed. Thus, Itas-pas, lookino- 
in-the-past-by, when he looked ; mthong-bar, seeing-to, in order to see ; nam langs-nas 
night rising-from, when the night had risen ; 'agro-na, going-in, if (I) go ; song-la. 
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going-in, having gone ; nyal-ha-las, lying from, after having lain ; dgos^kyi^, necessary- 
by, because it is necessary. 

Other suffixes of the same kind are mkhan, te, cJiing, gin, etc. 

Mkhan is used to form a noun of agency and a participle ; thus, dngul-htang-mhlian- 
gyi mi, money giving-of man, the man who gives the money. 

Te is used after the consonants n, r, I, and s. After d it is replaced by de, and 
after g, ng, b, m, and vowels by ste. It is the usual suffix of the conjunctive participle ; 
thus, htang-ste, having given. 

Ching is used after g, d, and b. After s it takes the form shing, and in all other 
■ cases it is replaced by zhing. It is used to form a conjunctive participle which is usually 
introduced in smaller clauses within a large one ; thus, mi dga-zhing kliros-te, when, 
being displeased, he became angry. 

Gin is used to forma present participle ; thus, rnthong-gin ’adug, (I) am seeing. 

The tense bases mentioned above are used as finite tenses. The last verb of a sen- 
tence must, however, in most cases, take an additional mark which indicates that the 
action implied really takes place. If there be more than one verb in the sentence, only 
tlie last one takes this mark, the whole sentence being considered as one single unit of 
which the reality need not be asserted more than once. In the classical dialect this 
assertive particle is the vou’el o, before which a final consonant is doubled. Thus the 
past base of Ita-ba, to look, is bltas. In order to express the past tense, however, o must 
be added ; thus, saw. In a similar way am is added, with the same doubling 

of the final consonant, in interrogative sentences if there is no interrogative pronoun 
or adverb ; thus, mthong-ngam, do you see ? 

In the colloquial language this o is commonly dropped. The same is also the case 
in the classical dialect when the priucipal verb is the verl) substantive. It is therefore 
probable that o is a form of the copula. The 'Western dialects have og instead of o. 

The interrogative particle a7n is usually pronounced a. It is dropped in the latter 
member of a double question ; thus, mthong-ngam mi inthong, do you see or not ? 

The tense bases with the addition of the particle o are often used in order to denote 
the various tenses. There are, ho’svevcr, numerous periphrastic forms. Thus a present 
is formed by adding the verb substantive to the base with or without the suffix ba, 
to the conjunctive participle, and to other participles. 

A past is formed by adding suffixes such as song, went ; bynng, became ; zin, tsha)’, 
finished, etc., to the base, or by adding the verb substantive to the base with the suffix 
2)a or to the conjunctive participle. 

A future is formed by adding ’o7ig or yong, comes, to the base ; or by adding rgyu-yin, 
matter- is, to the base ; or by adding ’agyur-ba,iohccomc,to the terminative of the verbal 
noun ending in and so forth. 

Further details about such forms will be found under the head of the various dialects. 

Oausals- — It has already been remarked that intransitive bases as a rule begin 
with a soft consonant, if the initial sound is not a vowel. There are, it is true, several 
intransitives which begin with a hard or hard aspirated consonant. It seems, however, 
probable that such bases have originally had a transitive, or at least an active intransitive 
meaning. Compare English phrases such as ‘ he does go.’ The hard consonants can, on 
the whole, be considered as a later development from soft ones. 
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The regular method of forming transitives and causals is to prefix 8, g, d, or b to 
such bases. Instead of s we also find g and r. Thus, gab-pa, to hide, to conceal one’s 
self ; sgab-pa, to cover : gad-mo, laughter ; rgod-pa, to laugh : degs-pa, to fear ; gdeng-ba, 
to threaten : gug-pa, bent ; dgu-ba, to bend : du-ba, smoke ; bdug-pa, to fumigate. 

These prefixed consonants were or^inally separate syllables, and they still occur as 
such in connected forms of speech. Compare Singpho si-lum, to make warm, from lum, 
warm ; Lushei ti-thi, to kill, from thi, to die, etc. The following base was pronounced 
with a strong stress, and in the course of time the prefixes lost their character of separate 
syllables and were reduced to prefixed consonants, which have, in their turn, been 
dropped in many Tibetan dialects. At the same time, these last-mentioned dialects 
have usually introduced a higher tone in such words, so that the existence of these 
prefixes can still he ascertained by means of the tone. 

Other causal verbs are formed by hardening the initial consonant of the intransitire 
base, with or without an aspiration. Thus, dul-ba, tame ; thnl-ha, to tame ; gab-pa, 
to hide ; fb-)1cab, covered. Such causal verbs are pronounced with the high tone, and 
there can be no doubt that they have originally developed from those formed by means 
of prefixes. 

In this connexion it may be noted that the transitive prefixes were probably once 
separate words which could be used as suffixes as well. Compare dro-s-pa, heated ; 
8lcye-d-pa, to generate, from shye-ba, to be born, etc. 

Negative verb- — The negative verb is formed by prefixing mi in the present 
and future, and ma in the past and in the imperative. The negatives are often prefixed 
to auxiliaries and not to the principal verb. 

Order of words- — The order of words is subject, object, verb. 

Honorific language- — The preceding remarks draw attention to some of the 
principal grammatical features of Tibetan. There remains one difficulty, which is con- 
siderable to all who endeavour to learn the language. To quote Mr. Walsh, ‘ there are in 
Tibetan what are practically two distinct languages running side by side, and each in 
current and regular use. The Common, in which one addresses aa inferior, and which 
the lower classes speak amongst themselves, and the Honorific, zhe-sa {rje-sa), in which 
any one addresses a superior, and in which the educated classes politely address one an- 
other. It is necessary to know both these, as in speaking of himself the speaker always 
uses the common form. It is not that the same word is employed but has a different 
respectful form, such as occurs, for example, in the case of verbs in Urdu. In Tibetan 
an entirely different word is used, and this equally as regards nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 
Thus, if I say to an inferior, “ you have a fine horse,” I would say hhyod-kyi rta yag-po 
{red), but to a superior or politely addressing an equal nyid-rang-gi chhibs-pta bzang-po 
{red), from which it will be seen that there is not a single word the same in the two 
sentences. 

1 give below one or two common words to show how complete the difference is : 



Common. 

Honorific. 

eye 

mig 

spyan 

nose 

sna 

shangs 

mouth 

kha 

zhal 

ear 

rna or rna-chhog 

snyan 
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Similarly — 
to see 
to smell 
to eat 
to hear 


mtho)ig~ba 

snom-pa 

za-ba 

go-ba or thos-pa 


gzigs-jia 

shangs-snom-pa 

bzhes-pa 

gsan-pa 


From the examples given ahore it will be seen that, in respect of the words used, 
the Common and Honorific are practically two languages.’ 


"W e shall now turn to the various Tibetan dialects, beginning with tlie westernmost 
one, that spoken in Baltistan. 
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BALTT or BHOJIA of baltistan. 

The prorince of Baltistan now forms part of the Kashmir State. It is included in 
the Ladakh Wazarat of the frontier districts. In old times it was an independent State. 
In 1841 it was conquered by Gulab Singh, niler of Jammu. About the same time 
the province of Purik was transferred from Ladakh to Baltistan. 

Baltistan was already known to the Kashmir chronicler Srivara under the name of 

%! 

Little Tibet, and that denomination has continued to be used down to the present day. 
It is the Lokh Butun of the modem KasmMs. It is identical with the Little Poliu of 
the Chinese Annals. 

The inhabitants of Baltistan are Tibetans with a strong admixture of Dard blood. 
They have embraced Muhammadanism. The Kashmir chroniclers call them Bliauttas. 
Compare Tibetan bod-pa, a Tibetan. Their language is closely related to the Tibetan of 
Tibet proper. In some respects, however, it represents a more ancient stage of phonetic 
development. On the other hand, it is almost devoid of tones, and in this respect it 
agrees with the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam and Burma as against the dialects of 
Central Tibet. 

In such and in many other characteristics Balti agrees with the dialect spoken in 
Ladakh. The Tibetan dialect of the province of Purik forms a link between Balti and 
Ladakhi. It will be dealt with immediately after Balti. 

In the report of the last Census of Kashmir the term Balti apparently includes the 
languages spoken in Baltistan and Purik. In this Survey, however, it will be used to 
denote the dialect spoken in Baltistan i3roper, excluding the province of Purik to the 
west of the Sum Kiver. 

Balti is the prevailing language all over Baltistan. Xo local estimates of the num- 
ber of speakers have been forwarded for the purposes of this Survey. At the last Census 
of 1901 Balti was returned from the following districts : — 

Jammu g 

Srinagar 

Ladakli Wazarat 1*^2 30’^ 

Gitgit 

Total . 1.30,678 

This total, however, also comprises the speakers of Purik in the Kashmir State 
The total population of Baltistan was 134,372. 

authobitt— 

Austek, H. H. Godwin. — A Vocahnlanj of English. Salti and Eashmm. Jonmnl of the Asiatic ‘SnrJfUr 
of Bengal, Yol. xsxv, Part i, 1866, pp. 233 and ff. 

Balti has till now only been known through Mr. Godwin Austen’s vocaltularv. Me 
do not know anything about the existence of local variations in the dialect. It is how- 
ever, probable that Balti gradually merges into Purik and Ladakhi. The Gospels of St 
Mathew and St. John, and also a treatise on the significance of the sacrifice, have been 
translated into the dialect by Mr. Gustafson, and printed in the Persian character at 
I, above. Some old historical books in the Balti dialect are still in the possession of the 
present Rajas. They are written in a peculiar character, which was perhaps invented at 
the time of the conversion of the Baltis to Muliammadanism about 1400 A.D The 
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orthography of the Persian alphabet used by Mr. Gustafson in his translations is based on 
this old character. He has been good enough to send me a specimen in the old character, 
which it will be of interest to reproduce in this place. 


Jjt] ^ cp ^ S i,E 6':3 N 


A y t// ^ (/' 


suf 


y.. ^ 




R E4B E IJ l3 i eK 




y.: lT (S 


*/ / 

y c/ 


fj} 


-P e|Ei £<4lE'--3ifb P-F^l. 



Ujr' 


3 eP 








ft <p 



i 


+ i Kfl R.^ 



Ktas 


// 

T 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Cha zemah, ^uda-si kliuri bui-kha chhes-lub bya-kban kun mi shi, 

Cha zerna, ^uda-si khurri bui-kha ehhes-lu^ b®ya-khaii kun mi shi, 

What say-if, God-hy Ms son-on faith-sort making all not die, 

do-patse khong-lah hrtane duk-pi kbson-luk tbop-tuk, zere, 

do>patse(*batseg) khong-la rtanne duk-pi khson-lu^ thop-duk, zerre, 

that-from him-to faithful being-ones-of living-short receive, saying, 

kburi bu chik-bu mins ; ditse kbosi mi-yul-po-lab rgas. 

khurri bu chik-bu mins ; ditse khosi mi-yul-po-la rgas. 

his son only-one gave ; thus him-by men-land-to liked. 

In tbe above tbe first line gives tbe literal transliteration, tbe second one tbe actual 
pronunciation, and tbe tbu-d tbe translation. Tbe specimen, it will be seen, coiTesponds 
to tbe Gospel of St. John, iii, 16. 

I am indebted to Mr. E, T. Clarke, I.C.S., for a version of tbe Parable of the 
Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and Phrases in Balti. Thev have been 
revised by the Eev. A. H. Praneke, and tbe notes on tbe dialect which follow are based 
on them. 

Pronunciation. — The vowels of open syllables are mostly long, and those of 
closed syllables short ; thus, mi, man ; min, is not. The final a of tbe article and of 
case suffixes is, however, shoi-t. 

The Tibetan has always been dropped or else replaced by . Both have been 
transliterated a. In such connexions as minduk, classical mi \idug, the 'a is pronounced 
and transliterated as n. 

The consonants are, broadly speaking, the same as in classical Tibetan. Soft conso- 
nants at the end of a syllable are always hardened ; thus, chik, classical gchig, one • 
rgyap-la, behind. The Tibetan g often also becomes Kh, i.e., the cli in German ‘ ach ’ or 
in Scotch ‘ loch.’ This is espemally the case when ^ is a prefix or is followed by another 
consonant. Thus, Mkser, classical gser, gold ; UoMks, classical Itogs-pa, hunger ; Itdlukh 
classical Ita-lugs, service ; Mklang, classical glang, bull, etc. The same sound also occms 
in the borrowed word Khuda, God. 

A corresponding soft guttural aspirant gh occurs in words such as ghd, classical Inqa 
five ; thagh-ring, classical thag-ring, far. ’ 

The consonant r when prefixed to another consouaut often becomes sh or s ; thus 
sta or rsta, classical rta, horse. ’ 

Compound consonants, initial as well as final, which are so marked a characteristic 
of classical Tibetan, are also frequent in Balti. This latter dialect can even bon.r 
some additional final compounds. 

Suffixes.— In addition to the suffixes used in the declension and conjugation we 
may note chan, khan, and chas. Chan is used as in classieal Tibetan to form^possessive 
compounds; thus, sin having, a sinner ; an-chan, power bavin- miehtv 

Khan and chas seem to be used in order to form participles and verbal nouns • thus’ 
rgd-khan-kun,ine^^^-, nyam-pd-yot-khan chi, a servant; stor-khan-po, lost - yot-chas 
kun, goods ; gon-chas-kun, robes. Compare the Ladakhi suffixes khan and ches 
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Tones. — Balti does ^ot appear to possess a marked system of tones. In this respect 
it agrees with Purik and Ladakhi. 

Articles. — There is no definite article. The numeral cUk, one, is often used as an 
indefinite article. It is then frequently shortened to chi or chi. Thus, ml chik, a man ; 
yul chl-la, to a country. 

Nouns.— Gender is only distinguished in the case of animate beings. It is denoted 
by using different words or by adding suffixes. Thus, ml, man ; hu-string, woman : 
Mklang, bull ; hd, cow : khyi, dog ; khyl-md, bitch : ra-skyes, he-goat ; rd, goat, female 
goat. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The plural is not 
marked when it appears from the context ; thus, khb-la hlam skon, him-on shoes put ; 
ngl atd-la nyampd-dnk-khan mot-pb yot, my father-to servant many are. 

The usual plm-al suffix is kun or gun, all, which is often abbreviated to ngun, un. 
Thus, hu-string-kun, women; IMang-gtin, bulls; gon-chas-kun, robes ; atd-un, i&ibers ; 
ml-un, men ; khyl-un, dogs. 

Another plural suffix is chbk ; thus, yot-chas-kun-chbk, goods, all goods. 

Case. — The nominative and the accusative are not distinguished by means of 
suffixes. The nominative is used as the subject of intransitive verbs. The subject of 
transitive verbs, on the other hand, is put in the case of the agent. The suffix of that 
case is s ; thus, attd-s, by the father. 

The suffix of the dative is la ; thus, atd-la, to a father ; atdi-un-la, to fathers. Instead 
of la we find a in shiti-a, direction-to, to. The suffix la is used in the same wide sense 
as in classical Tibetan ; thus, hrok-la, on the mountain pasture ; lam-thaah-ring yul chl- 
la, to a distant country. The dative is sometimes also used as an accusative; thus, ngas 
khbi yhru-la . . . twangs, I have beaten his son. 

The suffix la is, moreover, sometimes also used to denote the agent ; thus, attd-la 
khurl pliru thong, the father saw his son. 

The suffix of the ablative is nd, corresponding to classical Tibetan nas. It is com- 
monly used to form adverbs. Thus, tha gh-ring-nd, from a distance ; de-khd-nd, there- 
after. A common postposition of the ablative in the case of rational beings is shiti-a-nd, 
from the duection of. It is usually combined with the genitive. Thus, atd chig-gl 
shiti-a-nd, from a father. 

The genitive is formed by adding the suffix I, which supersedes a final d. Thus, 
yul-l, of a country ; att-l, of a father {attd). Note forms such as chig-gl, of one, from 
chik, one, where the final g has not been changed to k. 

There are some few traces left of the old terminative; thus, ok-tti, under; thur-u, 
down ; diin-u, dnn-uk, before ; ya-r, up. 

The vocative is indicated by prefixing the interjection le ; thus, le attd, O father. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives do not differ from nouns in form. They usually precede, 
but sometimes also follow, the noun they qualify ; thus, mot-pb namze, much time ; 
nyampb-duk-khan mot-pb, many servants. The particle of comparison is ; thus, 

khbi phbnb khur-ri string-mb hatsek rgbhong thonmb-yot, his brother his sister-than more 
tall-is, his brother is taller than his sister. Adjectives are often qualified by adverbs 
such as md, very ; mang-mb, very much, and so forth. 
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Unmfir g.ls .* — The first numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the 
word they qualify, and postpositions are accordingly added to them and not to the quali- 
fied noun ; thus, ml chik-la, man one-to. 

Generic suffixes are used in two instances. Thus, sorup chik-sd, ring one-piece, a 
ring ; ra-bak-cM chik-sd, goat-young-one one-piece, a kid. 

‘ A half ’ is phet ; thus, dahal nyis nang pJiet, two rupees and a half. 

Pronouns. — The personal pronouns which occur in the texts are as follows : — 



I. 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

He, she, it. 

They. 

Nom. 

nga^ ngd-ang 

i 

ngaya^ ngan-tang' 

khiang, respect- 
ful yang. 

khyetang; khyen- 
tang, respectful 
yetang. 

kho . 

khang, khotang. 

<5en. 

ngti ngarri 

ngai 

khyer-ri, yar-ri. 

khyen-ti - 

Icho^i, khur^ri, 
yer-ri. 

khong-ngi. 


^gayd>, we, excludes, and ngan-tang includes the person addressed. Yang is used as 
an honorific form and perhaps also as a plural. It apparently corresponds to classical 
Tibetan nyid-rang, while khiang corresponds to khyed-rang, thyself, and so forth. 

Other forms are regular ; ngd,-ang-la sinA ngdt-la, to me; kho, him; khoe-nd, 
him from, and so forth. 

Demonstrative pronouns are di, did, do, this ; db-nd, from this ; de, that ; de-vi, 
de-bi, of that ; de-b‘ang-nd, from them. An isolated form is yd, this, that. Compare 
Ladakhi d, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are su, who ? chi, what ? tsam, tsam-tse, how much ? how 
many? 

Indefinite pronouns are sme, anyone, lit. whosoever ; chang, anything. 

There are no relative pronouns. Eelative participles are used instead. They precede 
the qualified noun in the genitive ; thus, ngd-ang-la ong-ma-yot-pl pb, me-to comino'-of 
share, the share that falleth to me ; ngd-la yot-pd yot-chas-kun, me-to being-of goods, the 
goods that are mine. 

Verbs.— The conjugation of verbs is, broadly speaking, effected in the same way as 
in classical Tibetan. The materials available are not sufficient to allow us to judoe about 
the use of the various bases of verbs. It is probable that the past base is commonly 
used in all tenses, just as is the case in Ladakhi. The imperative is, however, often 
formed from a separate base. 

There is apparently an incipient tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by 
means of suffixes added to the verb. 

The verb substantive is formed from the bases in, yot, and duk. It is freely used 
in the formation of the finite tenses of other verbs. 

Present. — The base of the present tense is identical with the root of the verb. The 
mere present base does not, however, occur in the materials available in other verbs than 
the verb, substantive yot, am, art, etc. The usual present tense of finite verbs is a com- 
pound form. It is effected by adding suffixes to the present base. The common suffixes 
are nukf ct, and at, all various forms of the copula. Thus, t’ang^nvik, I, or we, strike • 
^hlt, i.e., shl-et, I die; zer-et, he says; ong-at, he comes. 
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A present definite is formed by adding yot to the participle ending in in ; thus, tshd- 
in-yot, he is grazing. 

Past time. — The usual base of the past tense is formed by adding s to the present 
base. Thus, zer-s, said ; ony-s, came ; t’ang-s, struck. By adding the copula et or at to 
the past base a compound past is effected, which usually has the meaning of a perfect. 
Thus, soiig-s-et, went ; ngas Ifya-s-et, I have done ; thobs-et, is found ; khsons-et, has 
become alive. A kind of perfect is also effected by adding yot to the conjunctive parti- 
ciple ending in se ; thus, duk-se yot, having sat down is, has sat down, is sitting. 

The participle ending in pa, ha, is commonly used as a past tense of auxiliary verbs. 
Thus, yot-pa, was ; in-pa, was ; met-pa, was not. 

The suffix pa is also added to the foim ending in set or to the present ; thus, t‘ang- 
s-et-pa, was striking ; song-s-et-pa, have walked ; skang-at-pa, filled, was filling. 

A past tense can also be formed by adding song or songs, went, to the infinitive. 
Thus, hakhston-h'ya-song, is married, lit. marriage to make went. 

Puture. — The termination of the future tense is tik. Thus, Vang-uk, I shall strike ; 
gik, I shall go ; zer-uk, I shall say. 

Imperative.— Some verbs have a separate imperative base formed by changing the 
vowel a of the present base to o ; thus, t'^ang, strike, t‘ang-md, to strike ; zd, eat, base zd. 

In other verbs the i)resent base, tvith or without the addition shik, is used as an 
imperative. Thus, sA'ow, put on ; Zew, take; za-shik, e&t ; b'yas-shik, make. liter- 

ally means ‘ once,’ ‘ one time.’ Compare the German idiom ‘ sieh mal.’ 

Verbal nouns. — The usual suffixes of verbal nouus are pd, bo, mo, pa, ba, and la ; 
thus, yot-pb, to be ; zer-bb, to say ; Vang-mb, to strike ; tshb-la, to feed. The suffix chas 
in gon-chas, cloth, has already been mentioned. Compare classical gon-pa. 

Participles. — The suffixes pa and 7?ia form relative and adverbial participles ; thus, 
shl-s-pa, dead; ong-ma-yot-pa, coming-being, which will come. Compare the instances 
quoted under the head of relative pronouns. The suffixes chas and khan have already 
been mentioned above. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding the suffix e to the present or past 
base. Thus, ser-re, saying ; taking ; having come ; khyong-s-e, h.a.\m.^ 

brought ; b‘ya-s-e, doing. 

Other participles and verbal nouns are formed by adding the ordinary case suffixes. 

The ablative suffix nd is added to the conjunctive participle ending in se aud to the 
participle ending in md. Thus, song-s-e-nd, having gone. 

The locative suffix in is added to the present base ; thus, tshb-in, grazing; itokhs-in. 
hungry. 

The dative suffix la is used to form an infinitive of purpose; thus, b^yd-la, in order 
to make. 

Passive voice.— There is no passive voice. Passivity is sufficiently indicated by 
the absence of the case of the agent in the subject. Thus, thop-pa song-s-et, to be found 
went, he is found ; ngd-a7ig Vang-ma song-s-et, me striking went, I am struck ; ngd-ang 
tfang-ma gik, me striking will-go, I shall be struck. 

Causative. — There is one single instance of the classical causative formed by pre- 
fixing an s, viz., s-kon, make him put on, dress. Compare gon-chas, robe. 
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l^Bgative verb. — The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md-rgal~ha, did 
not pass ; met, no ; men, am not. The form met is usually added to the partieiple in 
pa or ma in order to form a compound negative. Thus, min-pa~met, min-ma met-pa, 
did not give. There are no instances in the texts of a negative imperative. 

Interrogative particle. — The formation of interrogative sentences is the same as 
in the Ladakhi dialect. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. The object 
may precede the subject when it is followed by the suffix la. The genitive precedes the 
governing word. Adjectives and pronouns usually precede the noun they qualify, while 
numerals follow it. Adverbs are put immediately before the verb, or at the beginning 
of the sentence. 
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[No. I.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 


Balti Dialect. (Biltistan.) 

(B. T. Clarke f Esq., I.C.8., and Rev. A* H. Erancke.) 

Mi chik-la phm nyis yot-pa. De-beang-na tsun-tse-vo-s ata-la zers, 

Man one-to children two loere. Them-from younger-hy father-to said, 

‘le ata, nga-ang-la ong-ma-yot-pi p6 min.’ Ata-s khur-ri 

‘ O father, me-even-to coming-being-of share give.’' Father-by Ms 

yot-chas-kun khong-la rgos. Mot-po nanize-ik ma-rgalba, tsuu-tse phru-v6-s 

possessions them-to divided. Much time-a not-passed, little chUd-by 

klmr-ri yot-chas-kun khur-re, lam tliagh-ring yul chi-la bes 

his possessions carrying, way far country one-to journey 

b'yas. Yang khur-ri yot-pi yot-chas-kun chok tshan-nu-na zhargading zadpa 

made. And his being-of possessions all night-in enjoying end 

b'yas. Khur-ri yot-chas-kun chhams-pi zhuk-la, ya anchan zanuslikan chi 
made. Mis possessions finishing-oj <fter, there mighty famine one 
song, Kho shagargo song-s. Kho yti yul-li phyuk-po shiti-a 

went. He needy became. He that country-of rich-man before 

nyampo-yot-khan-la duk-s. De phvuk-po-s kho khur-ri phak-kuii tsho-a 
servant-like lived. That rich-man-by him his swine feed-to 

tshas-si-kha yakh-s. De-kha-na that-kyi-kha khoskhating-ngi-kha s6-se, Ito-a 

field-of-on sent. There-after gladly husks-of-on living, belly 

skang-at-pa, phag-na tsho gh s 1/ya-se, yang sii-si kho-la chana: 


filled, swine 

•ivith like 

done-having, and anyone-by him-to anything 

min-ma-met-pa. 

De-kha-na 

kho-la 

shang ong-se, zer-s, 

' ngi ata-la 

giving-not-was. 

There-after 

him-to 

sense come-having, said, 

‘ my father-to 

nyamp6-duk-khan 

mot-p6 

yot; 

khong-is z6-se 

drang-se 

servants 

many 

are ; 

thein-by eaten-having 

filled-being 


lus-et. Nga-ang Ito^s-in shiit. Nga-ang ati sliiti-a song-se, 

is-spared. I-even hungering die. 1-even father-of before gone-having, 

zer-uk, “le ata, yar-ri phyoks nang Idan-chuk-khan-ni shiti-a nga-ang 

say-shall, “ O father, thy direction and Creator-of before I-even 

nyes- pa-chan song-s-et. Yar-ri phrug-gi phro-la yak-po nga-ang byurmo 

sinner became{went). Thy children-of company-to place-to I-even worthy 
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yot-khan chi men. Kga-ang yar-ri nyamp6-yot-khan-kun-nang dre-se yok.” ’ 
being one not~am. 'Me-even thy sei'vants-all-icith mixed-having glace.” ’ 

De-i zhuk-tu khur-ri ati shiti-a ongs. Thagh-ring-na 

This-of after his father-of before came. Distance-from 

ata-la khur-ri phru thong, ata-la gyot-lukh ongs ; bgyug-gin 
father-to his child saw, father-to compassion came ; running 
song-se-na, phrCi brang-barla sdam-s ; yang ba b'yas. Phru-si 

gone-having, child breast-hetioeen collected; and kiss made. Child-by 

ata-la zer-s, ‘ le ata, nga-ang yar-ri shiti nang Idan-chuk-khan-ni 

father-to said, ‘ O father, I-even the-of bejore and Creator-of 

shiti-a nyes-pa b®yas-et ; yar-ri phru in zer-bo. nga-ang byurmo men.’ 

before sin did; thy child am to-say, 1-even worthy not-am.' 

De-kha-na ata-s nyampb-yot-khan-kun-la zer-s, ‘ ma Pa gh s-md 

That-after father-by servant-all-to said, ‘ very good 

gonchas-shik khyong-se-na, khd-la skon ; yang sor-up chik-sa khoi 

robe-one brought -having , him-to put ; and ring one-piece his 

phranzuk-la bor ; hlam kho-la skon.’ Yang ata-s zers, ‘ za-shik, 
finger-on place ; shoe him-to put.' And father-by said, ‘ eat, 

thung-shik, that-kha b'yas-shik ; ngi .^his-pi bu kbson-s-et ; stor-khan-p6 

drink, merry make; my dead son alive-became ; the-lost-one 

thop-s-et.’ Khong that-kha b^ya yakb-s. 

found-is.' They merry to-make began. 


Kho-i tshar-mo pho-nd taps-si-kha yot-pa. 
Mis elder brother field-of-on was. 
shiti-a thon-ma-na, rtshes nang harib-bi 
before reaching -after, dance and clarinet-of 
Shiti-a duk-khan-kun-ni-na chik-la, ‘ ong,’ zer-re 

Before being-all-of-from one-to, 'come,' saying 

chi rga-md in ? ’ Shiti-a-duk-khan-bd-s 

what joy is ? ’ Before-being-by 

phd-nd lokb-se thon-pi gron 

brother returned-having arriving-of feast 

zer-ba-na, khd lo^-se rdong-ngO-na 

saying-if, he returned-having safety-in 


KhO ong-se, nang-a 

Be come-having, house-to 

skat khd-la kd. 

sound him-to %mderstood. 

khyong-se, tris, ‘ diu 
brought-having, asked, ‘ this 


khd-la zers, ‘ yar-ri 
him-to said, 'your 

b'yas, ata-s chi 

made, father-by lohat 

thon-pi phari.’ Khd-la 
arriving-of for.' Him-to 


phuk-se-na, nang-ljongs ma zhuk-s. Di-u phari khdi ata phii-ol 

anger-having-come-after, inside not entered. This for his father outside 


byung-se, khd-la ju-phul b>s. Khd-si tam-lan ata-la Izokh-s, ‘nga-ang 
appeared-having, him-to entreaty made. Him-by anmer father-to returned, ' I-even 


di-tshe mot-pd Ide yang-la Ita-lukb iPyas. Kga-ang nam-sang yar-ri hukum 

these many years you-to service made. I-even never your order 
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chaks-pa-met ; nga-ri rga-khan-kun-nang dre-se, rga-mo bya-la, nga-ang-la 

broTcen-not-have ; my friends-icith mixing, joy mahing-for, me-even-to 


rabak chi chik-sa min-pa-met. Do-in-na-se do-se khyer-ri bu-la 

kid one one-piece gavest-not. But noio your son-to 

gron b®ya-s-et ; de bu-si yot-pi yot-chas-kun rtse-khan-kun-nyampo 

feast modest; that son-by being-of property-all dancers-with 


chbam-cbuks.’ 

finish-caused' 


khyer-ri 

in, 

thine 

is. 

pho-no 

yang 

brother 

again 


Ata-s bu-la zers, ‘le bu, nga-la yot-pi yot-cbas-kim 

Father-by son-to said, ‘ O son, me-to being-of property-all 

rga-mo bya-yot-po byur-mo in-pa ; cba-zerba-na, khyer-ri shis-pi 

joy to-be-made proper is; lohat-say-if, thy dead 

khson-s-et; stor-kban-po, thop-pa song-s-et.’ 

alive-became ; the-lost-one, found became.' 
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PURIK. 

The province of Purik formerly belonged to Ladakh, bat was transferred to 
Baltistan after the Dogra war, 1831-42. According to the conceptions of the Ladakhis 
it extends from the Zoji pass to Bod-Kliorba. The dialect called Purik is spoken from 
Mulbe to Dras. 

It has not been described by any authority, and no estimates of the number of 
speakers are available. At the last Census of 1901, Purik was included under the head 
of Balti. 

Purik is closely connected with Haiti and Ladakiii, and it can best be described as 
the connecting link between the two. 

Froniinciaition. — Pinal a is long if it occurs in the base of a woi*d, and short if it 
occurs in a termination; thus, ma, mother; la, to. The ablative termination na seems 
to have a long d. This d has been derived from an old as. 

^ as a prefix is pronounced as in Ladakhi, with a guttural sound. Also the other 
T corresponds to Ladakhi r. 

Pinal gs and hs are liable to be pronounced gh or respectively. A similar sound 
can be observed in Ladakhi. Thus the word Ladvags is often pronounced LadaMk, and 
this pronunciation gave rise to t'lie spelling Ladakh. Tones do not play any role in the 
dialect, though they are probably used to a certain degree. 

Prefixes and Suffixes. — Prefixes are mainly pronounced in the same way as in 
Balti and Ladakhi. B, I, and s prefixes are distinctly pronounced ; g, b, and d prefixes 
are often pronounced as r ov s; thus, rgyab, behind ; Itova, belly ; skad, language ; rches' 
pa, classical gches-pa, dear. 

The prefix a is used in nouns of relationship as in Balti and Ladakhi. Thus, a-td, 
father ; a-md, mother ; a-che, elder sister ; a-ne, wife. 

The suffix khan is used as in Balti and Ladakhi. Thus, Itsang-khan, beggar ; yong- 
khan, coming, etc. 

Article. — There is no real definite article. The suffix pd or pa is used as a kind of 
article, as is also the case in Balti and Ladakhi ; thus, nor-pd, property, substance ; 
phyug-pb, rich man; serdup-pb, ring. In all these cases the pb corresponds to the 
emphatic article of Ladakhi. Compare the remarks under the head of verbal noun, 
below. 

The numeral chik, one, is used as an indefinite article. Thus, ml chik-la, to a man ; 
yul chig'O, to a country. It occasionally takes the form clu. Thus, yong-khan-chl, 
my coming, my share. 

Nouns.— There is no grammatical gender. The natural gender is distinguished by 
using separate words or by adding suffixes such as pihb and pb, male ; mb, female. Thus, 
khyl, dog ; khyl-mb, bitch : Vyd'phb, cock ; h^yd-mb, hen. 

Number.— The usual plural suffix is gun as in Balti and Ladakhi ; thus, dugs-ml- 

servants. It often occurs in the form Thus, std-iin, horses; dugs-ml-un, ser- 
vants. Tshang-kd, all, is also used as a plural suffix. 

Case. -The various cases are formed in the same way as in Balti and Ladakhi. 

The nominative and the accusative do not take any suffix. The nominative is 
used as the case of the subject with intransitive verbs. Thus, ml eUk-la bu-tsd nyls 
yot-pin, man one-to two sons were. The subject of a transitive verb is usually put in the 
case of the agent. This latter case is formed by adding is or, after vowels, Thus 
nttd-s gron Vyd-s, the father made a feast ; khb-s zer-s, he said. 
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The suffix of the dative is la. Thus, ml chik-la, to a man. It is often also used to 
denote the object, as is also the case in Ladakhi ; thus, khd-la rdungs, beat him. 

The dative suffix often takes the form a, as is also the case in Ladakhi. Thus, 
hatsM-va, to a king ; mng~a, inside. 

The suffix of the ablative is nd ; thus, aid chik-nd, from a father. Ne, which also 
occurs, seems to be a loan from Ladakhi ; thus, su-i-khd-ne, from above whom, from 
whom ? 

The suffix of the genitive is i ; thus, at-l, i.e. atd-i, of a father. 

The suffix of the locative is na and perhaps sometimes nang ; thus, rzhung-na, in- 
side. The dative is often used instead ; thus, khang-ma-a, in the house. 

There are only a few traces of the terminative. Thus, de-r, there. In most cases 
the dative is used instead, as is also the case in Ladakhi. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Sueh are dun-la, slii-ti-a, 
before ; rgyab-na, behind ; khd, on ; khd-ne, from ; par-la, from ; plil-a, for sake ; nyam- 
pb, with. 

Adjectives* — Adjectives are formed as in Ladakhi and Balti. The suffixes khan 
and chan form possessive adjectives. Thus, Itsang-khan, beggar ; rin-chan, value-pos- 
sessing, dear. The suffixes pa, ha, pb, and mb are used as in Ladakhi and other connected 
forms of speech. Thus, bar-pa, middle ; rgyal-ba, good ; chhb-pb, great ; Vagh-nw, good. 

The adjective precedes the qualified noun in the nominative ; thus, Uun-tse bu-tsd, 
the little son ; kar-pb 9td, the white horse. Many -mb, much, many, sometimes precedes 
and sometimes follows the noun it qualifies. Thus, mang-mb khd. much anger ; zhak 
mang-mb, many days. 

Md, much, and man-na, if it is not, are often prefixed in order to form an absolute 
comparative and superlative. Thus, md nor-b, better ; man-na nor-b, better, best. 

The particle of comparison is basang, i.e. perhaps bas-yang, from also ; compare 
Ladakhi sang. Thus, khuri phb-nb khiiri d-che basang thon-mb diik, his younger brother 
is taller than bis sister. 


Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the 
word they qualify. There are no traces of generic particles. Note phet-ang sum, two 
and a half, as in Ladakhi. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


ngd, ngd-rang, I. 


nga-s, nga-res {=nga- 
rang-is), by me. 

ngd-la, ngd-rang-la, to 
me. 

ngl, nga-ri {~nga- 
rang-i), my. 


khyod, khye-rang, ye- 
rang, ya-rang 

( nyidrang) , thou. 
khye-ri-s, khye-rang- 
is, ya-rang-is, by 
thee. 

khyod-la, khyed-la, 
khye~rang-la, ya- 
rang-la, to thee. 
khye-ri, kliye-rang-l, 
ya-ri, thy. 


nga-chd, I and they, ' khye-chd, khyen-tang. 


nga-tang, I and you. ! you 


klib, khb-rang, he. 


kJib-s, khb-rung-is, 

khur-is, by him. 

khb-la, khb-rang-la, 
to him. 

khb-i, khb-rang-i, 

khur-i, bis. 
khb-tang, khong, they. 


nga-cha-s, nga-tang-is, ! kfiye-cha-s, khym- j khon-tang-is, khong- 
by us. ' tang-is, khyen-ti-s, is, bv them. 

I by you. i 

nga-chl {—nga-chag-gi), khye-che, khyen-tang- khon-tang-i, khon-t-i, 
ngi-ti {=nged-kyi), I i, khyen-ti, your. their, 

our. , 
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Ngd and ngd-rang, I, are apparently used without any difference. The final rang in 
ngd-rang, Tchye-rang, kho-rang, means ‘ self.* It is used alone in ngari ate bu-tsa-s 
rang-i dehe-nang bag-ston ¥ya-s, my uncle’s son-by his own sister-with wedding made. 

Demonstrative pronouns are dl, do, du, dl-u, this ; e, de, that. A plural form is 
apparently de-rayang, they. 

Interrogative pronouns are su, who ? gd, which ? cliJ, what ? chl-la, why ? Uam, 
how many ? 

Indefinite pronouns are formed from the same bases ; thus, sii-ang, anyone ; chang, 
anything. 

There are no relative pronouns. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used 
instead, in connexion with participles. Thus, yid-la chi yot-pa, country-in what being, 
all that is in the country ; gd bu-tshd rgyal-ba song-ua, which son good going-if, the son 
who is going to turn out well ; gron su-i Vagh-mb clihd-nu, feast whose good going, he 
whose feast is becoming good ; ngn-ri clil yot-khan-pb, my what being, all that is mine. 
The suffix na added in some of these examples corresponds to the na which is used in 
relative clauses in Ladakhi. 

In nga-ri yong -khan- chi, mine is coming what, what is to be my share, chi is prob- 
ably the indefinite article. 

Verbs. — The verb substantive is formed from the bases in, yot, and duk. All those 
bases are also used as auxiliary verbs. 

The base alone is sometimes used as a present ; thus, in, am, art, is, and so forth ; 
yot, is; son, he is alive. Usually, however, et or duk is added ; thus, chhet, i.e. chhd-et, 
I go ; rdung-duk, I strike. 

A compound present is formed by adding duk to the participle in in ; thus, dug-gin- 
duk, he lives; chhe-n-duk { — chhd-in-duk), he goes. 

The past base is formed by adding s ; thus, bya-s, did ; rdung-s, struck. The 
vowel a of the base is changed to o in zo-s, ate, base za. 

A compound past tense is formed by adding the verb substantive to the past base. 
Thus, yong-s-et, has come. 

The present is sometimes also used to denote the past especially with intransitive 
verbs, as is also the case in Ladakhi ; thus, thop, he is found. 

A compound past is also formed by means of the suffix pa. It is by orioiu a 
participle, and the verb substantive can therefore be added. Thus, yot-pa, was ; yot-p- 
in, was ; zer-et-pa, he said ; ze-et-pa, he ate ; rgos-tik-pa, it was necessary ; shl-s-pa, he 
had died ; rdung-s-et-pa, I had struck ; rdung-duk-s-pa, I was striking. 

The suffix ma is used instead of pa in tang-ma met-pa, did not "ive. 

Dorms such as shl-se yot-pa, having died was, he had died, of com-se also occur. 

The future is formed by adding uk, or, after nasals, also nuk. Thus, zer-iik, I'shall 
say ; tang-nuk, I shall give. 

The imperative is often the mere present or past base. Thus, duk, be ; rdung-s, 
strike. As in Ladakhi an o is substituted for the a of the base ; thus, zb, eat ; tong, give ; 
longs, get up. 

The suffixes shik and ang are sometimes added ; thus, sd’yak-shik. prepare. 

Verbal nouns.— The tense bases, with or without the suffixes pa, chd and chas, are 
used as verbal nouns. Thus, to be ; ser-io, to say ; to strike ; com- 

pare also Itanmb, a spectacle. 
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Participles. — The verbal nouns are also used as participles. Thus, rches-pa, 
beloved ; tang-ma met-pa, giving vas not, he did not give. 

A suflax khan is used to form present and past participles. Thus, yong-khan, coming ; 
Itsang-khan, begging, beggar ; yongs-khan-po, come-baving-the, he who came. 

Adverbial and conjunctive participles are formed by adding the suffixes se and te ; 
thus, shi-se, dying ; that-te, gladly. E is sometimes used in the same way. Thus, zer-re, 
saying. Such forms are occasionally also used as verbal nouns. Thus, zer-re-nd, saying 
from, having said ; logh-s-e-nd^ returned-having-from, having returned. On the other 
hand, the verbal noun can also be used as a conjunctive participle. Thus, drang-s-pa, 
having filled ; md zer-ba, not saying. 

Pa,ssiv6 voice. — There is no passive voice. Passivity is sufficiently indicated by 
the absence of the suffix of the agent. Thus, stor-s-et-pa, he was lost. 

G3illS8.tives are formed by means of the prefix s. Thus, s-kon, put on. As in 
Ladakhi it is, however, more common to add the auxiliary chhuk-chas ; thus, kho yo^g- 
chhuk^ make him come. 

The negative particle is a prefixed md. Thus, md song, he did not go ; md zer-s, 
he did not say. As in Ladakhi, ml is probably used instead in the present and future 
tenses. Compound negative tenses are formed by adding ynet and man; thus, tang-ma 
met-pa, giving was-not, did not give. 

The interrogative particle is d as in Ladakhi ; thus, kho yong-ed-dd, does he come ? 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, indirect object, direct 
object, verb. In dl-u mul-pb khd-la tong, this rupee him-to give, the direct object is put 
before the indirect one for the purpose of emphasizing it. 

For further details the specimens which follow should be consulted. The first is a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a popular tale. A list of 
Standard Words and Phi’ases will be found on pp. 140 and ff. I owe the specimens to 
the kindness of the Rev. A. H. Francke. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN family. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 


TIBETAN. 


PuKiK Dialect. 


(PURIK.) 


Specimen 1. 

(Mev. A. H. Franclee, 1906.) 

Mi chig-la bu-tsha nyis yot-pin. De-rayang-na tsuntse-s ata-la zer-s, 

Man one-to sons two were. Them-from tJie-little-by father-to said, 

‘le ata, nga-ri yong-khan-chi nga-rang-la tong.’ De-kba-na kho-s nor 

‘O father, my coming me-to give.' Thereafter him-hy riches 

sgo-se tang-s. Yang zhak mang-mo ma song-se, de rgyab-na 

divided-having gave. And days many not 

tsuntses sak mal-chik b'yas-se yang tbagb-ring 


Uttle-by 

yang 

and 

skyal-s. 

wasted. 


all place-one done-having 
de-kba hleb-se 

there arrived-having 

Sak tsar-ba-na de 

All finishing-from that 


Kho-rang Itsang-khan-la gyur-song, 
He beggar-to turned. 

dug-s. Kho-s khu-ri zhing-la 

lived. Him-by his field-to 


and far 

kho-s khuri 

him-by his 
yul-nang 
country -in 


going, 

yul 

country 


that after 
chig-a dml-s ; 
one-to went ; 

z6-ste 

eaten-having 
mang-mo zan-skon song. 

much food-dearth went. 


nor-gun 

riches-all 


Di-u 

This 


ynl-li phyug-po chig-gi bis-ba 
country-of rich-man one-of servant 


zas-po 

that-te 

ze-et-pa. 

amao 

eaten 

gladly 

ate. 

but 

logh 

-se-na 

zer-s, 

‘ nga-ri 

returned -having 

said. 

‘ my 

Ito-a 

drangs-pa 

zos- 

■se 

belly 

filling 

eaten-having 


tsho-a-la 
pasture-for 
sus-ang tang-ma 
anyone-by giving 

att-i shitia 
father-of before 


blag-ma 


tang-s. Kho-s phag-gis 
sent. Him-by swine-by 
met-pa, De-kha-na strang 
not-was. Thereafter sense 
tsam-tsig las-mi yot 
how-many work-men are 


sak-se 


khur-ed. 


Itogbs-pa-la sbi-et. Nga-rang 

hunger-with die. I 

kho-la zer-uk, “ le atta, 

him-to will-say, “ O father, 

da. nga ya-ri bu-tsba zer-ba byor-va 
now I your son to-say worthy 


Nga-rang 

I 


rang 

% o 


lang-se att-i de-r chhok, 

arisen-having father-of there-to will-go, and 

nam-yang ya-ri dnn-la nyes-pa b'va-s 

heaven-and you-of before sin did, ’ 

met. Nga-rang ya-ri las-mi cbik 

not-am. Me your loork-man one 
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tsho^se zhog.”’ De-kha-na langs-se khu-ri att-i shitia song. 

Uhe place." ’ Thereafter arisen-having his father-of before went. 

Yang darang thagh-ring-la yot-pa, kho-rang thong-se, ‘e su in-tshug?’ 
And yet far being, him seen-haoing, that who is?' 

sam, yang langs-se rgyuk-s skyen-jugs tang-s yang mik mang-nio 

thought, and arisen-having ran embrace gave and kiss many 

tang-s. Bu-tsha-s klio-la zer-s, ‘le atta, nga-res nam-yang ya-ri dun-la 

gave. Son-by him-to said, ‘ 0 father, me-by heaven-and your-of before 

nyes-pa b"ya-s. Da nga ya-ri bu-tsha zer-ba byor-va met. Atta-s 

sin did. Now I your son to-say worthy not-am, Father-by 

khu-ri dugs-mi-gun-la zer-s, ‘ ma norbo gonchas phyung-se kho-la 

his house-man-all-to said, ‘ very rich cloth taken-out-having him-to 

s-kon, yang khu-ri lag-pa-a serdubs-p6 tog, yang rkang-ma-la kabsha 

make-wear, and his hand ring fasten, and feet-to shoes 

s-kon. Yang zose Itanmo bok ; nga-ri di-u bu-tjha shi-se 

put-on. And eating merriment make-will ; my this son died-having 

yot-pa, yang son; stor-s-et-pa, yang thop.’ De-kha-na khong rga-mo 
was, and lives ; lost-was, and is-found? Therefrom they merry 
dug-s. 
were. 

De wakhs-la khu-ri chho-po hu-tsha sa-khyat-la yot-pin. Yang kho 

That time-in his great son field-in was. And he 

khang-ma-nang nye-mo hleb-se hlii nang r^es tshor. Kho-s 

house-with near reached-having song and merry-making heard. Sim-by 

dugs-mi chik-la, ‘ yong,’ zer-re tri-s, ‘ di-u chi-in ? ’ Kho-s kho-la 

house-man one-to, ‘come? saying asked, ‘this what-is?’ Him-by him-to 

zer-s, ‘khye-ri pb6-no yong-s-et, yang khye-ri atta-s chbo-i)6 gron 

said, ^your brother-younger come-is, and your father-by big feast 

b'ya-s, chi-phi-a zer-na kho rde-mo sen-mo-nang thun-s.’ Yang khO-la 

gave, what-for ask-if he nice health-in met? And him-to 

mang-mo kha yong-s, du-i-phi-a khuri atta phista-a yong-s khO-la sgrol-se, 
much anger came, that-for his father outside came him-to flattering, 

‘ nang-la yong,’ zer-s. Yang kho-s atta-la jawah zer-s, ‘ lo mang-po dugs-mi 
‘inside come? said. And him-by father-to answer said, ‘years many servant 
tsho^s ya-ri las b''ya-s. Nga-ang ya-ri tam-pO-la nam-sang men ma-zer-na-yang, 

like your work did. I-also your order-to ever no not-said-altliough, 

nga-s zhak chig nga-ri yadO-phro-pa-nang nyam-p6 ngom-uk-pa phi-a 
me-by day one my helpmates-with together merry-making-of for 

ya-ris nga-la ri-gu chik-chik ma tangs. Ya-ri diu hu-tsha nleona-ang 

you-by me-for kid one-one not gave. Thy this son arriomg-when-also 
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gron b^ya-s ; 
feast gavest ; 


kho-s khu-ri nor loli-mo nyam-po dug-se zo-s.’ Atta-s 

him-by his riches harlots with sat-having ate.'' Father-hy 


kbo-la zer-s, ‘le bu-tsha, khye-rang nga-rang-na nyam-po zbak-dang duk-duk; 
him-to said, ‘ O son, thou me with daily art ; 

yang nga-ri chi yot-kban-po khye-rang-i yot. Amao Itan-mo nang 

and my what substance thine is. But merriment and 

that-chuk-pa rgos-uk-pa. Chi zer-ba-na, Khye-ri di-u pbo-no 

pleasure-causing proper-was. What say-if, Thy this younger -brother 

shi-s-pa, yang son ; stors-et-pa, yang tbop.’ 

died-had, again was-oMve ; lost-was, again was-found.' 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAK. 


PuRiK Dialect, 


Specimen II. 


A STORY OF A KING. 


(Rev. A. H. Francke, 1906.) 

Bat-sha yot-j^hug. Bat-sha-va 

King was. King- to 

chho-po bii rin-chan nang rches-pa 

eldest son dear and beloved 


(PURIK.) 

bu sum yot-tshug. Yot-pa-cbig-ua 

sons three icere. Beina-of 

yot-tshug. Bat-sha zer-et-pa, ‘le bu, 

teas. King said, ‘ O son. 


khar rzhung-na sak khye-rang-la tang-nuk.’ Zer-re-na tshaug-ka-a khu-ri 

palace midst-in all thee-to give-tcilL’ Said-having all-to himself-of 

shitia yoDg zer-re khyong-s. Bat-sha-s zer-s, ‘le butsha-gun, askye-la 

before come saying brought. King-by said, ‘ 0 son-all, to-morroio 

khyenti-s gron sd'yakh-shik. Ga butsha rgyal-ba song-na khar yul 
you-by feast prepare. TKhich son good turns-out-if palace country 
rgyal-chhas do-la tang-uuk.’ Bu-tsha tshang-ka khun-ti dug-sa du«--sa sono- 
Jciugdom him~to giv€~will, So7t8 oil theiv house-to house-to icent. 


Bar-pa yang ghho-po 

Middling and eldest 

bu-tsha khu-ri nang-a-ang 
son his inside-to-also 


narg-a song-se 
inside gone-having 


song-se 

gone-having 


kokol 

sorry 


gron sd"yakh-s. Tsuntse 
feast prepared. Little 
song-se nyal-s. KLo-i 
gone-having slept. His 


chocho-s tri-s, ‘khye-rang chi-la ko-kol song? Khye-rang su-a chang 

lady-by asked, ‘thou what-for sorry gone? Thou anyone-to anything 


ma-zer-ba nyal-s.’ Egyal-pO-i tsuntse bii-tsha-s zer-s, ‘le chocho, nga-la 
not-said-having liest-doicn? King's yoiingest son-by said, ‘ O wife, me-to 

di-ring rgyal-p6-s mol-s, ‘kbyen-tang a-cho-no tshang-ka-s 

to-day king-by said, ^ you elder-brother-young er-brother all-hy 

askye-la nga nang ngi drag-pa-zhan-ma chhemi-tsuntse-la mi-yul-la chi 

to-morrow me and my noblemen- other old-young-to man-country-in loliat 

yot-pi za-sna sak sd'yakh-se gron tong. Gron su-i Tagli'nio 
being food-different all prepared-having feast give. Feast whose good 

chha-na do-a ngi nor-zan khar rgyal-chhas thob-duk.’ 

goes-if him-to my riches-food palace kingdom will-be-got,' 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There "vras once a king, who had three sons. The eldest son was dear and beloved 
by him, and he said to him, ‘ O son, I will give yon all that is in my palace.’ He then 
summoned all his sons and said, ‘ O sons, prepare all of you a feast for to-morrow. I 
will give the palace, the country, and the kingdom to him who turns out best.’ 

The sons returned to their houses, and the two eldest ones began to prepare the feast. 
The youngest son also went home, but went to bed full of sorrow. His wife asked him, 
‘ why are you sorry ? You have gone to bed without speaking to anybody.’ The king’s 
yoimgest son said, ‘ O wife, to-day the king said to us, “ you should all, the eldest as the 
yoimgest, to-morrow give a feast to me, and my officials and dependants, young and old, 
having prepared all the food of the country. My property, palace, and kingdom shall 
be his whose feast is best.’’ ’ 
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The province of Ladakh, which is now included in the Ladakh Wazarat of Kashmir, 
has often been called Great Tibet, as opposed to Little Tibet or Baltistan. This name was 
known to the chronicler Sri vara, and also to the Chinese annalists, who call Ladakh 
‘ Great Poliu.’ It is the Bod Butun of the modern Kasmiris. The Tibetans call the 
province La-dwags and Mar-yul. Originally it belonged to Tibet, but in the tenth 
century it became an independent kingdom. From the end of the 17th centmw Ladakh 
was under commercial contract with Kashmir, In 1834 it was invaded by the troops of 
Gulab Singh, ruler of Kashmir, and was soon after added to the Kashmir State. 

The prevailing population of Ladakh are Buddhists of Tibetan race. According to 
Dr. Stein, the Zoji La pass, on the high road from Srinagar to Dras and Ladakh, is the 
ethnographic watershed between Kashmir and the territory of the Bhauttas, i.e., the 
Tibeto-Burman population of Baltistan and Ladakh. 

The language of Ladakh is usually known under the name of Ladakhi. At the 
last Census of 1901 it has been returned under the head of Budhi. It is also understood 
by most Baltls and Puiik people. 

The total population of Ladakh at the Census of 1891 was 28,274. The correspond- 
ing figure at the last Census of 1901 was 31,620. No local estimates of the number of 
speakers of Ladakhi, the principal language of the district, have been forwarded for the 
purposes of this Survey. At the last Census of 1901, the number of speakers was as 
follows : — 

A. Spoken at home — 

Ladakh (BndhI) 29,716 

B. Spoken abroad — 

Assam 7 

Punjab 62 

Punjab States ........ 21 


90 

Tot.al . 29.806 

AUTHORITIES— " 


Ladakhi has been incidentally dealt with in several works on Tibetan in general. 
They will be found mentioned in the introduction to Tibetan. The list which follows 
registers the works dealing with Ladakhi alone which I have come across : — 

Ramsat, H ,, — Western Tibet : a practical Dictionary of the Language and Customs of the Districts 
included in the Ladak Wazarat. Lahore, 1890. 

Marx, K., — Three Documents relating to the History of Ladakh. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Yol. lx, Part i, 1891, pp. 97 and ff.; Vol. Ixiii, Part i. 1894, pp. 94 and ff. ; Vol. Ixxi, 
Part i, 1902, pp. 21 and ff, 

Saxdbeeg, Rev. GRAHAii, — Hand-book of Colloquial Tibetan. A practical guide to the larguage of Central 
Tibet. Calcutta, 1894. Part iii contains vocabularies, Ladaki, etc. 

FeANCKE, a. H., — Die Mespektssprache im Ladaker tibetischen Dialekt. Zeitschrift dec deutschen 
morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, Yol. lii, 189S, pp. 275 and ff. 

!> Ladakhi Songs, edited in co-operation with Rev. S. Ribbach and Dr. E. Shawe. Leh, 

1899-1902. 

i> Collection of Ladakhi Proverbs. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol 

Ixix, Part i, 1900, pp. 135 and ff. 

» Second Collection of Ladakhi Proverbs. Leh, 1903. 

j! Sketch of Ladakhi Grammar. In co-operation with other Moravian missionaries. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. Ixx, Part i, 1900, Extra No. 2. Calcutta, 1901. 

» Ladakhi Songs. Indian Antiquary , Yol. xxxi, 1902, pp. 87 and ff., 304 and ff. 

)> Kleine Beitrdge zur Phonetik mid Grammatik des Tibetischen. Zeitschrift der 

Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Yol. Ivii, 1903, pp. 285 and ii. 

I! ^ Language Map of West Tibet with notes. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Yol. Ixxiii, 1904, pp. 362 and ff. 
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The Lamas of Ladakh are able to read the literature written in classical Tibetan. 

Classical Tibetan is also, with some modifications, 

Language and Literature. , . ... i jj.ii nii. 

used in writing by the educated classes. The 
Rev^ A. H. Prancke has translated the Gospel of St. Mark into the Ladakhi dialect, and 
he has also published a series of popular texts in the dialect. The orthography is, in 
such works, not in exact agreement with the spoken language, but has been adapted to 
the usage of classical Tibetan. The same is the case with the specimens forwarded for 
the purposes of this Smwey, viz., a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a 
popular tale, and, further, a list of Standard Words and Phrases. They have all been 
prepared by the Rev. S. Ribbach of Leh, and they are printed as I have received them. 
The remarks on Ladakhi which follow are based on Mr. Francke’s Ladakhi grammar 
and only occasionally draw from the materials prepared by Mr. Ribbach. 

The dialect of Ladakh is not the same all over the district. Our information about 
the local variations is, however, rather scanty. The dialect of Khalatse and of Lower 
Ladakh generally has preserved some old features which have been lost in the Leh 
dialect. Thus the genitive is distinguished from the case of the agent, and several 
words have preserved more ancient forms. Compare shyar-ehas, Leh zhar-ches, to 
stick to ; thoras, Leh thore, to-morrow. 

Mr, Francke distinguishes three sub- dialects of Ladakhi, viz ., — 

1. The Sham dialect spoken from about Hanu in the west to a line midway between 

Saspola and Basgo in the east ; 

2. The Leh dialect, to the east of Sham, and stretching eastwards almost so far as 

Sheh ; 

3. The Rong dialect to the east of the Leh dialect. 

The Tibetan spoken in Zangskhar agrees with Bong ; only the north-western dis- 
tricts show traces of the Sham dialect. In Rubshu, on the other band, a form of Central 
Tibetan is spoken. 

The difference between these minor dialects is principally one of pronunciation. 
Compare the table which follows : — 


Written form. 

SbaiDr 

Leh. ; 

Rong. 

' 

Sgam, box ..... 

Sgam. 

Gham. 

Gham. 

Sbasle, eecretly .... 

Sba ste. 

Vasts. 

Vasts. 

Skampo, dry ..... 

Skampo, 

Skampo. 

Hampo. 

Chospin, made ..... 

Chospin. 

Chospin. 

Chojin. 

Bya, bird ..... 

Bya. 

Ja. 

Ja. 

Phyogs, eide ..... 

Phyogs. 

Ohhogs. 

Ohhogs, 

Brag, rock ..... 

Brag. 

Drag. 

Drag. 

PJirugu, child ..... 

Phrugu. 

Thruyti. 

Thrugu, 

Gra'i'^gmo, cold . • • • . 

BrangiiiO. 

Dtangmo, 

Drang mo. 

Karims, right ..... 

Ihnms. 

Thrims. 

Thrims. 
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The dialect described in Mr. Francke’s grammar and in the ensuing remarks is 
that of Leh. I shall only in one or two places make some remarks on the state of 
affairs in other dialects of Ladakh. 

Fronunciation. — The vowels are the same as in classical Tibetan. They are long 
when final, and short in ail other cases. The final a of case-suffixes and the article is 
likewise short ; thus, la, to ; na, in ; article. 

Soft consonants are hardened at the end of words ; thus, mlh, eye. They are, how- 
ever, preserved before case-suffixes ; thus, mig-gi, of the eye. In other positions they are 
generally pronounced as in English. Occasionally they are, however, hardened in 
imitation of the Lhasa dialect. 

The aspirated hard consonants are pronounced as the corresponding unaspirated 
letters in English. The corresponding unaspirated letters are pronounced as in Tibet 
without any admixture of an aspiration. They preserve the hard sound when they are 
preceded by a prefixed or superadded letter in classical Tibetan, whether this preceding 
letter is pronounced or not, and when they are followed by a y. Thus, tang-clies, 
classical Tibetan gtong-ha, to give ; ka, classical hka, word ; sta, classical rta, horse ; 
%?>, round ; kyong-po,hSivdi. In words such as we, the initial t is preserved 
by the preceding syllable, or t belongs to the base of the pronoun. 

In other cases an initial hard consonant is apt to be softened. Thus, kah-sha, shoe, 
becomes gahsha ; kram, cabbage, becomes dmwi ; brick, becomes and so 

forth. 

This latter rule is not observed in borrowed words or in the case of the consonants 
ch and ts. 

The consonant ng is pronounced as the ng in English ‘ song.’ Final ng is dropped 
in the Rong dialect of the upper-most Indus valley. 

JJ- is pronounced as in Hindostani. When preceding another consonant its pro- 
nunciation is somewhat modified so that it resembles the guttural French or German r. 
M and a following k or g (if not followed by y) assumes the sound of ch in German 
‘ loch.’ 

"When r follows another consonant it is very weakly sounded, somewhat like the 
English r. It does not coalesce with the preceding consonant as in Tibet. Thus, drug, 
six; kahra, a herb. The more we advance towards the west, the more distinctly is the 
r pronounced. TThen we proceed eastwards, it gradually becomes more apt to coalesce 
with the preceding consonant and form a cerebral. 

The consonant b between two vowels or preceded by ng, r, I, and b is j)rouounced 
like English v. 

Compound letters are the same as in classical Tibetan. Several prefixed letters 
are, however, silent. Thus, ka, classical Tibetan bka, word. The pronunciation of 
others is modified in various ways. 

The prefixes r and s are often interchanged, and both are often substituted for h, 
d, and g ; thus, rtags and stags, present ; sgam and rgam, box ; bde-mo becomes rde-rno, 
nice ; rgos, classical dgos, necessary ; stam, classical gtam, speech, and so forth. Sh is 
sometimes substituted for r and s ; thus, shkang-Ung instead of rkang-ling, flute. 

Prefixes before I become h ; thus, hla, classical gla, wages ; hleb-ches, classical 
sleb-pa, to arrive, and so forth. 
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In Bong and Leh and gr become dr; pr and hr become tr ; phr and khr 
become thr. JB, p, and ph coalesce witb a following to a palatal. These rales are 
not observed in Lower Ladakh, so far as the labials are concerned, and the labials are 
retained before y in Leh if e or «' follows, y being, in that case, dropped. 

S or r and a following ch become sh ; thus, nyis-chiihecome^ nyi-sim, twenty. Simi- 
larly r and s coalesce with a following/ to zJi, with a following ts to s, and with a follow- 
ing dz to z. 

A mute consonant is often dropped before r, and a preceding s then often becomes 
sh ; thus, ra, classical dgra, enemy ; shra, classical skra, hair. 

A final I is often dropped ; thus, slel becomes le, name of the capital of Ladakh ; 
rgya-po instead of rgyal-po, king, etc. 

An n is often added after final vowels. Thus, nye-mo and 7iyen, near; me-tok and 
men-tok, flower. 

Aspirated hard letters are often softened within a word or between vowels ; thus, 
a-je instead of a-chTie, elder sister; a-gu instead of a-khi, husband. 

Nasals are often interchanged ; thus, dngul and rntd, silver ; khronpa and khrompa, 
well ; rmilani and nyi-lam dream, and so on. The two latter forms are both derived 
from rmyi-lam, and the remaining doublets would probably be easily explained if we 
knew more about pre-classical Tibetan. 

In the Eong dialect of the upper Indus valley a prefixed r and s coalesce with a 
following p and k to/ and h, respectively; thus, ycmgspa becomes yofa, fun ; mgyogspa 
gyogfa, quick ; skad becomes had, voice ; rhang'dung becomes hangdung, trumpet, and 
so forth. Similarly 7'g and sg become Mk, and sb and rb become v in Eong and Leh. In 
the Zangskar dialect a prefixed r ov s coalesces with a following t or d to th and dh 
respectively ; thus, thong^ classical atmg, thousand. Compare the table above. 

Tones. — Like Balti and Purik, Ladakhi is generally speaking devoid of tones. A 
few tones can, however, occasionally be observed. Thus, zhag, day, is pronounced in a 
low, sha, meat, in a high tone. 

Articles.— There are no deflnite articles. The numeral chik, one, is used as an 
indeflnite article. The form chik is used after words ending in g, d, and b ; it becomes 
shik after s and zhik in all other cases. Thus, zhag-cMk, a day ; las-shik, a work ; 
phe-zhig, some flour. In Khalatse the article is pronounced chik after g, d, b, and n, 
and zhik after vowels. 

The sufldx po or bo can be added to most nouns. It apparently only emphasises the 
meaning. Thus, mik-po, the eye ; i she-ma-bo, this lady. 

Nouns.— Gender is distinguished as in other connected dialects by using different 
words or by adding sufiixes. Thus, man; woman ; khyi,do»\ khyi-mo, 

bitch, and so forth. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The plural is 
not indicated when it appears from the context. The usual plural suffixes as kun, 
Uhang-’itha, tshang-ka, sak, all ; mang-po, many ; khachik, several, some, and so forth. 

Case- — The mere base, without any suffix is used as a nominative and an 
accusative. 
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The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent, which is formed by 
adding s, or, after consonants, is ; thus, mang-po-s, by many. Instead of s we some- 
times find si and sis ; thus, meme-si zer-s, grandfather said. 

The case of the agent, however, is only formed in the way just described in 
Khalatse and Lower Ladakh. In the dialects spoken in Leh and Upper Ladakh, on 
the other band, the case of the agent does not differ from the genitive and is formed bv 
simply adding i ; thus, kho-i zer-s, he said. Such a form occurs in one place in the 
specimens prepared by Mr. Eibbach. 

In Lower Ladakh the dative is occasionally used instead of the case of the 
agent; thus, nga-la tshor-song, I heard. Compare Balti. 

The suffix of the dative is la, or, in ordinary conversation, usually a, before which 
a final consonant is doubled. The dative is used to denote various relations of time and 
place. Thus, Le-la chha-rug, he goes to Leh ; ngd lag-la, in my hand, and so forth. It 
is sometimes also used as an accusative ; thus, khyi-s mi-la tham-s, the dog bit the man. 

The suffix of the genitive is i, as has already been remarked; thus, rgyal-po-i khar, 
the king’s castle. The suffix i coalesces with a preceding a to the sound d; thus, ama 
phi-la, for the mother’s sake. After vowels, however, the genitive suffix is sometimes 
si instead of i ; thus, Ishe-si khang-pa, Ishe’s house. A final consonant is doubled 
Before the suffix * ; thus, miggi, of an eye. 

The suffix of the ablative is nas, which in Leh is pronounced nd. Thus, i-nd, from 
this; from the field ; khang-pa-nd,trom. The ablative is also used 

to denote the material of which a thing is made, and in Leh it often has the meaning 
of a locative ; thus, sa-nd, of earth ; a-nd, there, and thence. 

The locative and the terminative are usually replaced by the dative. The old locative 
suffix na occurs in postpositions such as nang-na, within, in. Old terminatives are a-ru, 
there, thither; here ; to the other ; tshang-ma-rii, to id-da 

{bor-ches), (to keep) in mind. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions, which are usually added to 
the genitive. Such are dun-nd, from the presence; clihoks-nd, from the direction; 
tiang-nd, within ; into ; through, by ; Ma, on, upon; 

tsa, near , dun-la, before ; dang, with ; phila, for. In Lower Ladakh many of these 
postpositions are added to the base. Some postpositions govern the ablative ; thus, lo 
mnng-po-nd pharla, from many years. 

Adj6Ctiv6S> Adjectives usually follow the word they q^ualify ; thus, sta rgycdia, a 
good horse. hen the adjective precedes the qualified noun, it is put in the genitive ; 
thus, c/r/ios, the holy religion; thrims-la, according to Tibetan custom; 

duk-chnn-ni rul, the poisonous snake. 

This is especially the case in some certain phrases, and with adjectives denoting 
nationality or such as are formed by means of the possessive suffix chhan. 

Adjectives do not usually change for gender. Sometimes, however, the male suffixes 
pa, po, and the female suffixes ma, mo, are added. Thus, rgyal-po rgad-po, the old king ; 
rgyal-mo rgad-mo, the old queen. 

Compaiison is effected by adding sang to the compared noun, which is then often 
put in the genitive; thus, ngd khang-pa i khang-pd sang rgyalla yot, my house this 
house than good is. 
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Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of vrords. Where more than 
one form is given, the last one represents the pronunciation in Leh. 

Numerals follow the noun they qualify. 

* Half ’ is phet ; thus, phed-ang dnik, five and a half. 

I have not found any instances of the use of genei’ic particles in the materials 
available. 

Pronouns- — The usual forms of the personal pronouns are as follows ; — 

fiffa, nga-rong, I. Mgot, khyo-rang, itye-rang, j kho, kho-rang, khong, he, 

thou. I she, it. 

ngd, nga-rang-ngi,my. khyod-di^ khyo-ratig-ngi, j khoi, kho-rang-ngi, 

mje-rang-ngi, thy. | khong-ngi, his, etc. 

nga-zha, we, i,e. I and they, khyo-zha, nye-zha-rang, you. i kho- gun, khong {-kun), 
ngatang, we, i.e. I and \ they, 

you. 

nga-zhd, ngat-i, our. khyo-zhd, nye-zha-rang-ngi, your, kho-gim-ni, their. 

‘ Self ’ is rang, genitive rang-ngi, own. 

Demonstrative pronouns are i, this ; a, that, which precede, and di, this ; de, that, 
which generally follow the word they qualify. Instead of cfe, we often find or, in 
the Eong dialect, deka. When used alone, the demonstrative pronouns commonly take 
the suffix bo ; thus, i-bo, this ; dena-bo, the same. 

Interrogative pronouns are m, who ? ga, which ? chi, what ? 

There are no relative pronouns. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used 
instead; thus, ga-bo-la thad-na de nen-shik, take what you like ; nga ga-ru thad-duk de- 
ru chhen, I shall go where I please. If the relative sentence qualifies, and is not itself 
the representative of, the subject, object, or an adverbial adjunct of the principal sentence, 
the interrogative pronouns cannot be used. Eelativity is in such cases expressed by 
means of relative participles, i.e., by the genitive case of the present or past participle 
followed by the qualified word. Thus, dik-pa cho-khan-ni mi-la rdung-duk, wrong doing- 
of man beat, I beat the man who does wrong. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in the same way as ia classical Tibetan. Only a few 
verbs can be used in a transitive as well as in an intransitive sense. Thus, nga thuk-duk, 
I touch; nga thuk-duk, I meet. 

Some tense suffixes show a preference for certain persons. Thus, forms such as oho- 
ruk, does ; cho-song, did, are more commonly used in the third tlian in the first and second 
persons. Forms such as cho-at, do ; chos-pin, did, on the other hand, are comparatively 
seldom used in the third person. On the whole, however, the various persons are not 
distinguished, and every tense suffix can be used for all persons. 

Verb substantive.— The verb substantive has the bases duk, in, and yot. They 
ai’e freely used in the formation of the tenses of other verbs. The forms at (Lower 
Ladakh et) and ok which are used in the same way, probably also contain various 
verbs substantive. 

Present time-— The present base can always be found by rejecting the termination 
ches of the verbal noun. Thus, tang -dies, to give, present base tang. 

The present base is often used alone in connexion with the negative particle mi • 
thus, mi thong, I do not see. 
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The usual present tense is formed from the present base by adding one of the auxi- 
liaries duh, at (Lower Ladakh et), and oh. At is mostly used in lively eonversation ; 
in Lower Ladakh et is almost exclusively used. In Central Ladakh ok is onlv used 
with the verb in, to be, and rarely except in the third person. Thus, tang-duh, gives ; 
yong-ngat, comes; in-noh, is. A final consonant is doubled before at and oh. Duk 
after vowels becomes rtik ; thus, cliha-ruk, goes. 

A kind of compound present is formed from such verbs' as denote a percention of 
the senses (with the exception of sight) or an action of the intellect, by addins: rak, feels, 
to the infinitive ending in a ; thus, skes-sa rak, I know. 

A present definite is formed by adding ditk to the participle ending in in or in-zhik ; 
thus, las cho-in {-zhik) duk, he is doing work. 

Past time- — The past base is formed from the present base by adding s ; thus, 
tangs, gave. If the present base ends in s, d, n, and often also if it ends in I or r, the 
past base docs not differ from the present one. This is, moreover, always the case in the 
Changthang dialect, and in some intransitive verbs such as Jung -dies, to happen; rak- 
ches, to feel ; Miar-ches, to finish, and so forth. The past base of zasJies. to eat, is zo-s. 

The past base is commonly used alone as a past tense. Thus, rak, he felt ; thong -s, 
he saw; cho-s, he made. 

A compound past is formed by adding in to the participle in j)a, ha or spa. The 
final a of the suflnx pa coalesces with the following in to in, or, if the base contains an 
i, to en. Thus, that- pin. Liked ; cho-s-pin, did ; in-ben and yot-pin, was. Fin is often 
also added to the present tense ending in at, and this compound form denotes the 
continued or repeated action in the past ; thus, thong-ngat-pin, saw often. 

The participle ending in pa is used alone as a past tense before a direct statement, 
and, vulgarly, also at the end of a sentence. Thus, kho-s zer-pa, he said. 

A compound past is also formed by adding yot-pin or ok to the conjunctive parti* 
ciple ending in te or ste, or the participle ending in pa. Thus, cho-s-te yot-pin, having 
done I was, I had done ; zer-t-ok, said ; tang-st-ok, gave ; khyer-p-ok, carried off. 

Other auxiliai'ies used in order to form past tenses are tshar, finished, added to the 
present base ; song, went, added to the past base ; and tshuk (Lower Ladakh fshoys), 
like, similar (properly a dubitative addition), added to the present ending in at ; thus, 
shi-tshar, died ; cho-s-sofig, did ; yong-ngat-tshuk, came. In the case of the verb za-ches, 
to eat, the past base is used before tshar ; thus, zo-tshar, ate. 

PuturG- The future is formed by adding in to the present base. A preceding 
a is dropped ; thus, tang-in, shall give ; chhen, shall go. Chhen, shall go, is often added 
to the present base or to the infinitive ending in a; thus, khyong-chhen, shall bring; 
chhug-ga chhen, shall close. 

Imperative.— The imperative base is formed by changing an a of the base to o, 
and by adding an s to verbs ending in a vowel. In verbs ending in a consonant and not 
containing an a, the present base is used in the imperative. Thus, sgang-ches, to fill ; 

fill; Ita-ches, to see; look : zershes, to say; say. Za-ches, to eat, 
has the imperative zo, eat. 

The negative imperative is formed by prefixing ma to the present base ; thus, ma za,. 
do not eat. 
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The final s is used in all imperatives before the imperative particle chik (lit. once) 
which accordingly becomes shik ; thus, tong-shik, give. 

The suffix ang is often added to the imperative ; thus, zer-ang, say ; tong-ang, give ; 
zos-angt eat. Note the s of the latter form. 

Verbal N OUllS- — Several tense bases are used as verbal nouns, and postpositions 
are added to them. Thus, Zas cho-na, vrorV doing-in, if you do the work ; las gyoks-pa 
cho-8-pin na, if you had done the work quickly ; las cle cho-in-zliik, whilst doing that 
work. 

The suffix in in cho-in zhik is probably originally the sutBx of a locative. It 
corresponds to kyin, gyin, gin, yin, in classical Tibetan. The classical suffix seems to 
be formed from the genitive. 'I'he Ladakhi in is added to the present base, and in 
this way an adverbial participle is formed ; thus, gucJio tang-in tang-in duk-song, noise 
making-in making-in remained. 

The base with the suffix a, before which a final consonant is doubled, is used as 
an infinitive ; thus, drul-la mi duk, going- for not-is, he does not go ; Ita-a song, seeing- 
for went, he went to see. The suffix a is apparently the sufi&x a which forms datives 
and locatives of nouns, and corresponds to the classical la. Compare the locative meaning 
of a in sentences such as shi-ches-la ma jiks-sa har-khan-ni khang-pd nang-la song, 
dying not fearing-in burning-of house-of interior-to went, not fearing death she entered 
the burning house. 

The most common verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix ches or che. In 
Lower Ladakh the suffix has the form chas, in Eong and Upper Ladakh che. The 
verbal noun is inflected like an ordinary noun. The dative ending in clies-la, chas-la, 
che-a, etc., is used as an infinitive of purpose. Thus, thong-ches, to see; ngalte 
yot-ches~si phi-la, tired being-of sake-for, because he was tired ; yong-ches-la or yong~ 
ches-si phi-la, in order to come. 

The classical suffix pa, ha is sometimes also used, especially with the postposition 
phi-la ; thus, in-hd phi-la, being-of sake-for, in order to be ; mi mang-po dzo^ns-pa-sang, 
men many gathering from, because many men had gathered. 

Participles- — Some participles are simply various cases of the verbal noun. Such 
forms have already been mentioned above. 

The common suffix of the present and past participle is khan, added to the present 
or past base ; thus, tang-khan, giving ; tang-s-khan, given. This participle is commonly 
used as a relative participle. Compare the remarks under the liead of relative pronouns 
above. 

The suffix pa, ha is used to form a participle which is freely employed in the 
formation of past tenses. Thus, zer-pa, or, commonly, zer-pin, said. Compare the 
remarks under the head of past time, above. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding the suffix te to the present or past 
base ; thus, zer-te, saying ; song-s-te, having gone. 

Passive Voice-— There is no passive voice. Passivity is sufficiently indicated 
by the absence of the suffix of the agent in the subject. Forms such as khyong-s-te duk, 
having-brought is, if is brouglit, have originally an active as well as a passive meaning. 

Causal. — The causal was originally formed by means of a prefix s ; thus, gang-ches, 
to be- full ; sg ang -ches, to fill. The old initials have been modified in various ways ; 
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thus, drul-ches, to go ; shrul-ches, to make go : hud-ches, to cease ; phud-cJies, to stop ; 
chhad-ches, to be cut off ; chad-ches, to cut, and so forth. 

A modern causatiye is formed by adding chhuh-ches, to put in, to the present base ; 
thus, chha-chhuk-diih, he makes go, ne sends off. 

Negative voice. — d'be negative particle is a prefixed mi or ma. Mi is used in 
the present and future, and before the verbal noun. Ma is used in the past tense and 
in the imperative. It is further commonly used before the conjunctive participle, the 
dative, ablative, and locative cases of the verbal noun ending in a, pasang, and na, 
and so forth. Thus, mi thong, he does not see ; mi chha, I shall not go ; mi tang -in, not 
giving; ma thongs, did not see-, ma yong-s- pin,d.iA. not come ; ma chos-soiig, did not do; 
ma zer-tok, did not say ; ma tang, do not give ; las di ma tshar-na, vork this not finishing- 
in, if you do not finish this work. 

Various compound negative bases are used ; thus, cho-in-zhik mi duk, doing not is, 
he does not do ; tang-nga mi duk, he does not give ; ngal-la mi rak, does not feel thed ; 
cho-a met, is not doing ; cho ma tshar, to do not finished, did not do ; silla met-pin, was 
not reading ; chos-te met-pin, had not done; yongnga met-tshuk, came not, and so forth. 

Interrogative particle. — An a is added to the verb in interrogative sentences 
if they do not contain an interrogative pronoun. A preceding consonant is doubled before 
a ; thus, khyo-rang yong-in-na, will you come ? 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. The genitive 
precedes the qualified noun, adjectives and numerals usually follow it. 

For further details the student is referred to Mr. Franche’s grammar. The speci- 
mens which follow represent the spoken dialect of Ladakh, but the orthography of the 
literary language is used. 
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a5j-^=T|y^C'C'(^q^'‘^'qS^''^ 1 |'qcc*q^q^’5j^'^q'i^q-?]'fl^=T]cq-y,jc I 


p^’l??-5j-aj-5;^-afilr 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


(Rev. S. Eibbach, 1899.) 


(Leh, Ladakh.) 


Mi 
Man 
a-pha-la 
father- to 

stsal,’ 
give' 


zhig-la 
one-to 
zhus-pa, 
requested, 
zhus-pa-sang 
said-having 


gh nyis 

two 


nga-la 
me- to 


gor-te 

delaying 

zhig-ga 

one-to 

tshar-te 

finishing 

dkags-po 


bu-tsha 
son 

langs-song. 
started, 
de 
that 


song. 


went. 


bu-tsba 
sons 

‘ a-pba-le, 

‘father-o, 
a-pha-s 
father-hy 
cbbung-nguH-po 
young 
Nor 

Property 
yul-la 

conntry-in famine 

De-nas kbo 
Then he gone-having 


bu 


son 


yod-pin. De-nas 

were. Then 

tbob-os-mkban-ni nor-skal 
to-he-got-fit-leing property-share 

nor bgos, De-nas mang-mo ma 

property divided. Then much not 


cbbung-po-s 
young -ly 


nga-la 

me-to 


tbag-ring 


far 


sag 


mn-ge 


nor kbur-ste yul 

property taking -icith-him country 
tshang-roa phres-tor-bcbos. Nor 

all spent-made. Property all 

drag-po zbig yong-s-te kho-la 
come-having him-to 

ang tbug-s-te 

one with met-having 
De-ru phag-kun-nis 
There pigs-hy 


song-s-te 


heavy 

ynl-pa 
citizen 


one 


cbig 

O 


btang-s. 

sent. 


difficulty 

de-s kbo zbing-kba-la pbag tsbo-ba-la 

him-hy him field-in-to swine feeding-for 

za-mkban-ni gang-lo yang rang-ngi grod-pa grang-bcbug-cbes-la tbad-na-ang, 
eating-of hiisks even own belly satisfied-making -for wishing -in-although, 

De-nas bbo-la bsam-blo yong-s-te 


gh tang-mkhan 

giving 

zer-pa, 


ma 

not 


said, 


ngai 
‘ my 

yod. 

is. 


sH-yang 
any-one 
a-pba-la 
father-to 


yong-s. 

came. 

gla-pa 

servants 


Then 

mang-po 

many 


mang-po 
much 
lang-s-te 
arisen’having 


Nga-ni 

I-on-the-other-hand 
a-pbai rtsar 
father-of to 


i-ru 

here hunger-in die. 

song-s-te, “ nam-mkba 
gone-having, “ heaven 


him-to consideration come-having 
yod-cle ; kbo-kun-la za-rgvu 

being; them-to food 

La nga 
Now 1 
nyi-rang-ngi 
you-of 


Itog-ri-la 


sbi-cbes-rag. 


dang 

and 
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mdun-du nyes-pa tel 

before done 

yin-te, nga nyi-rang-ngi 

being, me your 

zhu-yin,’ bsam-s-te 
say-will^ thought-having 
tbag-ring-nas yong-nga 


bebo-s-pa-sang 
done-having-from 
ing-ngi gla-pa 

mr servant 


lang-s-te 


nyi-rang-ngi 

your 

zbig dang 
one with 
apbai 


bu-tsba 

son 

dran-dra 

alike 

drung-du 


far-from 

rgyug-s-te [ skyen-jus btang-s-te ] kb( 
run-having [ embracing given-having ] hm 

bu-tsba-s, ‘a-pba-Ie, nga-s nam-mkba dan 
son-by, ‘father-o, me-by heaven atv 

bebos-pa-sang da-nas-pbar-la nyi-rang-ngi 
done-having-from now-from-since your 

zbu-s. A-pha-s gbyog-po-kun-la, ‘da gon- 
said. Father-by servants-to, ' now cl 


to-come 


arisen-having father-of 

mtbong-s-te snying-rje 
seen-having compassion 
btang-s-te ] kbo-la 
given-having ] him-to 

■s nam-mkba dang n 


tshor-te 

feeling 


zer-os-chan ma 
to-say-worthy not 
mdzad,” de-zug 
make,"' thus 

song. A-pba-s 

went. Father-by 

bu-tsbai rtsa-r 
son-of near 


btang-s. 


De-nas 

Then 


dang nyirang-ngi mdun-du nyes-pa 
and your before sin 

■ngi bu-tsba zer-os-eban man/ 
son say-fit not-am,' 


gon-ebbes tsbang-mai sang 
cloth all from 


man,' 

not-am,' 

rgval-la 

good 


kbyong-ste 


one here brought-having hi 
kab-sba yang skon-ebig. 

shoe also put. 

gbson-te song ; stor-te 
alive went ; lost-being 

dga-mo bebo dgos,’ de-zug 
cheerful make must,’ thus 


kbo-la 

him-to 


, ‘ now cloth all from good 

o-la skon; lag-pa-la gbser-gbdub. rkang-pa-la 

n-to put; hand-on gold-ring, foot-on 

Cbi-pbi-la zer-na, ngni bu-tsba sbi-ste 

What-for said-if, my son died-having 

log-s-te tbob-pa-sang, nga-tang-ngi sems 

again found-being-from, our soul 

zer-te kbo-kun skyid-po bobo-ba-la langs. 
saying they merry make-to began. 


De-za-na a-jo zbing-nas log-ste yong-s. Khang-pa dong 

That-time-at elder-brother field-from back came. House loith 

nye-mo sleb-kyi-raa rol-mo dang rtsem-’ajo tsbor-pa-sang, gbyog-po zbig-la 

near arriving music and dancing hearing-from, servant one-to 

bod-de, ‘ i-bo cbi bebo-ba-yin-nog ? ’ zer-te dris-pa-sang, gbyog-po-Sj 

calling, ‘this ichat doing-are?’ saying asking-from, servant-by, 

‘ kbyo-rang-ngi no bslebs. A-pba-s kbo kbams-bzang-{)0-la 

‘your young er-brother came. Father-by he health-good-in 

log-ste tbob zer-te mgrou bebo-ba-yod,’ tsbor-pa-sang kho-Ia sro 

back was-found saying feast making-is,’ hearing-from him-to anger 

yong-s-te nang-la obba-cbes ma tbad. De-pbi-la a-pba plii-log-la 

come-having inside to-go not wished. Therefore father outside 

bing-s-te dpe-ra bde-mo-nas, ‘ nang-la yong,’ zer-te slu-s. Kho-s 

come-having way friendly-in, ‘inside come? saying entreated. Him-by 

a-pba-la, ‘ nga-s lo i-zam-zbig nyi-rang-ngi zbabs-tog bebos-te 

father-to, ‘me-by years s»-many your service done-having 
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nyi-rang-ngi 

your 

mdaa-bo-kun 

friends 


bka-nas nam-yang 
uoord-frorn ec 

dang sgol-sgol 
with feast 


Dg ma gal yang; nyi-rang-ngi-s ngai 

not transgressed even ; you-by my 

bcbo-cbes-si phi-la nga-la ri-gu zhig yang 

mahing-of sake-for me-to kid one even 


ma stsal-song. 


gavest. 


Yin-na-yang nyi-rang-ngi bu-tsba chbung-ngun-po 

Seing-in-even your son young 


lo-K 

harlots 


dang 

with 


nam-sang 

always 

khyod-kyi 

yours 


gran-te nor sag 

intercourse-having property all 
phi-la mgron zhig mdzad-s.’ 
sake-for feast one gavest' 

ang nga dang mnyam-po 
ys me with together I 

-kvi vans vin. Da kl 


De-nas 

Then 


yang 


Now 


god-la btang-s-te sleb ma-thog-tse 
loss-in given-having arrived immediately 

De-nas a-pha-s mol-pa, ‘khyod-rang 

Then father-by said, ‘you 

lug-ste nga-la yod-mkhan tshang-ma 

n-having me-to being all 

o-rang-ngi no shi-tsbar-te 

your younger -brother died-haviny 


dug-ste 

been-having 

khyo-rang-ngi 

your 


ghson ; stor-te thob-pa-sang sems dga-mo bcho dgos.’ 

lives; lost-having-been found-because mind merry make must' 


( 
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TIBETAN. 


Ladakh! Dialect. 


Specimen II.. 

A PIECE OE LADAKHI EOLK-LOKE. 


(Rev, 8. Rihbaeh, 1899.) (Leh, Ladakh.) 

Dus chig-la tslioug-clpon clilien-mo zbig yocLpin. KIjo sbi-pa-sang a-ma 
Time one-at merchant-master great one was. He dying-from mother 

dang bu-tsha-la nor tsliang-ma tshir-la tsliar. Eting-la 

and son-to property all succession-in tcas-jinished. Afterwards 
chang-med-mkhan song-pa-sang, sring-mo zhig-po ghzhan tsbong-dpon zldg-la 

anything -not-having icent-hecause, sister only other merchant one-to 


bag-ma kbyer-ste yod-pin, 

a-ma-s. 

‘ da 

kbyod a-cblie 

rtsar 

song. 

wife taken-having ivaSy 

mother-by. 

‘ noio 

thou elder-sister 

' near 

go. 

Chi-tong-zhig 

^tang-yin 

bsam-ma 

rag,’ 

zer-s. De-nas 

kho 

song. 

Something 

give-will 

thinking 

perceive, 

’ said. Then 

he 

ivent. 

A-chbe-la, 

‘ kbo-kun-la 

nor 

zin-tog,’ 

tsbor-te yod-tsbug. 

Kbo 

Elder-sister-to, 

‘ them-to 

property 

went' 

heard-having 

was. 

He 


sleb-za-ua ^yog-po zbig dang, ‘ nga yong-s-tog, zer,’ 

servant o^ie withy ^ I camey sayy 

rgan-jar zbig yong-s-te, “Itos,” 

ragged one come-having y “ see,^’ 

med-ciies-si rgyus yod-pa-sang, 


a-cbbei khang-pa-la 
sister-of house-to arriving-in 

Ion btangs. Gbyog-po-s, ‘ pbrn-gu 
message sent. Servant-byy ‘ boy 
zer-dug,’ zbus-pa-sang a-cbbe-la nor 

saysd saying-after elder-sister-to property not-being-of knoidedge heing-from, 

‘ ming-po yin,’ bsams-te bra-zan bdun rus-te de bduu-kbai 

f brother is,' thinking buckwheat-dumplings seven kned-having those seven 

nang-la cbbangs-pa-gang re gbser bcbug-ste, 'kbo nang-la yong-bcbuo--ste 

into handful a gold put-havingy ‘him inside come-made-having 

chi bcbo-yin ? ’ kba-kye rdzun-btang-ste ^yog-po dang bkal-song. Kho-s 

what do -will?' scolding pretence-given-having servant icith sent. Mim-by 

tbu-bai nang-la kbur-ste sro yong-s-te khang-pa-la log-ste sono-. 


coat-flap into carrying anger come-having house-tc 


hack 


‘o- 

went. 


Lam 

Hoad 
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plied-la, ‘i-sang da nga-la re-ste 

half-in, ‘ this-from now me-to hegged-liaviwj 

bsam-s-te zam-pa zhig-gi yog-la bra-zan 
thought-having bridge one-of under dmnjilings 


yaug rgyal-la tbob-yin,’ 
even good be-got-should, 
tsbang-ma bor-te song. Kbo 
all putting icent. Re 


kbang-pa-la sleb-s-te 


a-ma-s, 


‘a-cbbe-s 


chi 

house-to arrived-having mother-by, ‘ elder- sister-by what 
Klio-s, ‘ nga nang-la ma bsnyen-te ghyog-po zbig 

Rim-by, ‘ me inside not admitted-having 


btang-s r 


gave 


? ’ 


bdun bkal-ste khyong-s.’ Kboi, ‘ de 

seven sent-having brought.' Rim-by, ‘ that 
yog-la bor-te yong-s-pin/ zer-s. 

under putting earned said. 


servant one 
su-s za-yin, 
whom-by eat- will. 


Yang 

And 


a-ma-s, 

mother-by. 


‘ da 
' now 


song,’ 

zer-te btang-s. 

Kbo a 

go,' 

saying sent. 

Re 

nan-gla 

kbrid-de kbyer- 

s. Kbo 

inside 

leading took. 

Rim- 

De-nas 

kbo-s a-zbanw 

O 

dang 

Then 

him-by uncle 

with 

kbo-s, 

‘ da nga kban 

g-pa-la ( 

him-by, 

‘ now I house-to 

gbnyis-ka mdzod-la, 

‘ khong 

both 

stor'e-room-to. 

‘ them 


uncle-of 


a-ne-la 
aunt- to 


song. 


go-will 
a-ma 
mother 

ghtang-yin,’ grabs bcho-ba-la 

give-shall,' consideration do-to went. 

yod-tsliug. Kbo-kun mdzod-la song-ste 
icas. They store-room-to gone-having 

ka rang-bzhin-la bzbag-te ske-cbba 
pillar itself of split-having necklace 


dris. 
asked. 
dang bra-zan 
with dumpjlings 
bsams-te zam 
thinking bridge 
a-zhang-ngi rtsar 
uncle-of near 
sleb-za-na a-zban^-ncji-s 
arriving-on uncle-by 

za-cbes zldm-po btang-s. 

food nice gave. 

bsbad-song. Eting-la, 

told. Afterwards, 
ju,’ zer-pa-sang a-zbang dang a-ne 
pray,' saying- from uncle with aimt 
bn-tsba ^nyis-kai pbi-la cbi 
son two-of sake-for what 

Kai-kba rin-po-chbei ske-cbba 
Fillar-on precious necklace 
kbo-s ka-la bltas-pa-sang 
Ivim-by pillar-on looking-after 
nub-ste yang sgrig-song. De-nas 

sunk-having again closed. Then 


house-to 

ya-sba bcbos-te 
love done-having 

skyid-sdug 
joy-tcoe 


kbo, ‘ske-cbba nub-pa-sang rkus-te kbyer-pog, bsam-yin,’ bsaru-s-te 
he, necklace sinking-from stolen-having took-off, think-icill,' thought-having 
kbrel-te sbor-te kbang-pa-la song. A-zbang a-ne ^nyis kboi 


ashamed-being fed-having house-to 

pbi-la nor kbm’-te yong-za-na, 
sake-for goods carrying coming-on, 

‘ kbo-s cbi kbur-ste song ? ’ 

‘ him-by what carried-having ivent ? 

med mtbong-s. ‘ Pbm-gu rtsog-po ske-cbba- po kbyer-tog, da mi 
not-icas saw. ‘ Boy bad necklace carried-off, now not 

zer-s. De-nas kbo kbang-pa-la bsleb-s-te cbi byung-mkban 

said. Then he house-to arrived-having what happening 


went. TJncle 
kbo song-ste 
he gone-having 
blta-za-na kai-kba 
seeing-on pillar-on 


aunt two 
med, 

was-not-there. 
yod-pai 
being 


his 
Da, 
Then, 
ske-cbba 
necklace 
stog,’ 
matter's,' 
bsbad-s. 
told. 

K 3 
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A-ma-s, ‘ nga-tang-la bsod-de med-pa-sang cliang ma iiyan/ 
Mother~hy, ‘us-to good-fortune not-heing-from anything not is-possible,* 

zer-s. 

mid. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there lived a rich merchant. After his death the property of his 
widow and son gradually dwindled away. The boy had a sister who Avas married to 
another merchant. When nothing was left of the property the mother said, ‘ go now to 
your elder sister. I think she will give you somethiag.’ Then he went there. The 
elder sister had heard that their property had been lost. 

When he had reached his sister’s house, he asked some servant to go and say, ‘ I have 
come.’ The servant went and said, ‘ a ragged boy has come and asks you to receive him.’ 
The elder sister, who knew that they had no property left, thought that it must be her 
brother. She made seven dumplings of buckwheat, put a handful of gold into them, and 
sent them through the servant, under the pretence of scolding, saying, ‘ what is the use of 
making him enter ? ’ The boy took the dumplings off in his coat and returned home in an 
angry mood. Midway he threw the dumplings under a bridge, because he thought that 
he ought to have got somethhig better. 

When he came home, his mother asked, ‘ what did your sister give you ? ’ He 
answered, ‘ she did not receive me iato the house, but sent a servant with seven dump- 
lings.’ He said, ‘ I left them under a bridge for whomsoever to eat.’ Said the mother, 
‘ now you must go to your uncle,’ and sent him off. 

When he came to his uncle’s house, the uncle took him into the house, treated him 
well, and gave him nice food. He told his rmcle and aunt aU his joy and woe. After- 
wards, when he said that he must return home, the uncle and aunt went to the store-room 
in order to consider what they should give mother and son. Now a precious necklace 
was placed on a pillar, and after they had gone to the store-room he was looking at the 
pillar, when it burst open of itself. The necklace disappeared, and then the pillar closed 
again. The boy ran home full of shame thinking, ‘ since the necklace has disappeared, 
they Avill think that I have stolen it.’ 

When the uncle and aunt returned Avith some presents for him, then he was gone. 
They looked around to see whether he had carried off anything and saw that the necklace 
had disappeared. ‘ Never mind,’ they said, ‘ the Avicked boy has stolen it.’ 

When he came home he told what had happened, and the mother said, ‘ we have lU- 
luck, and therefore nothing goes well.’ 
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LAHUL DIALECT. 

Tibetan is spoken in Lahul along the headwaters of the Chandra and Bhaga down 
to within fifteen miles of their iunction, especially about Kolung in the Bhaga Valley 
and at Koksur in the Chandra Valley. 

In Pangi, the portion of Chamba lying beyond the Mid-Himalayan range, Tibetan 
is, moreover, spoken throughout that mountain portion of the district which lies below 
the western Himalayas. 

Vo local estimates of the number of speakers have been forwarded from the 
districts in which this dialect is spoken. At the Census of 1891, the figiues ^v'ere as 
follows : — 

Lahul .............. 1,212 

Chamba ............. 367 


Total . 1,579 

Vo new materials have been forwarded for the purposes of this Smwey. The Lahul 
dialect has, however, been mentioned and partly described by the late Eev. H. A. 
Jaeschke, and it will therefore be possible to make some few remarks whieh it is hoped 
will be sufficient to show how the dialect should be classed. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Jaeschke, H. A.j — tfberdiePhonetikder Tihetischen Sprache. Monatsberichte der Koniglich Preussi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1867, pp. 148 and ff. Contains a short specimen 
on p. 182. 

„ • — A Tibetan-English Dictionary with special reference to the prevailing dialects. To 

tohich is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. London, 1881. Contains a list of words in the 
Lahul dialect on pp. xvi and ff. 

The Lahul dialect is a kind of link between Western and Central Tibetan. It 
does not possess the tones of Central Tibetan. On the other hand, it in many details 
agrees with the Tibetan of Spiti. 

Phonology, — Concurrent vowels are contracted; thus, khai, classical kha-i, of the 
mouth ; me, classical me-i, of the fire ; rt, classical ri-i, of the hill ; khoi, classical 
kho-i, his ; sui, classical su-i, whose ? 

Single initial consonants are the same as in classical Tibetan, and there are no traces 
of the strong aspiration of soft consonants which is so pronounced in Spiti. 

Pinal g, and often also final d, are very imperfectly sounded. The result is an 
abrupt short pronunciation of the preceding vowel, which I have noted by adding 
the sign ’. Thus, tho\ classical thog, roof ; phu'-ran, classical phitg-ron, a pigeon ; 
gon-me' , classical mgon-med, helpless. This slurring of a final d does not appear to 
be a regular feature of the dialect. A similar state of affairs prevails in the dialects of 
ti and Tsang. 

A final 8 is changed to i ; thus, nai, classical naa, barley ; shei, classical shes, know ; 
rl, classical ris, figure ; chho, classical chhos, religion ; lii, classical Itts, body. Besides 
these we also find Central Tibetan forms such as nd ; she ; chho ; lii. 
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A final s after a consonant is simply dropped ; thus, nag, classical nags, forest ; 
thab, classical thabs, 'way, manner; nam, classical rnams, many. 

Other final consonants are left unchanged. 

In compound consonants ending in a subscribed y, the y is dropped before an i, and 
often also before an e. Labials and y become palatals ; in other cases both sounds 
remain. Thus, phi, classical phyi, behind ; be-ma, classical bye-ma, sand ; chhag, 
classical hand ; ja-mo, classical bya-mo, hen ; khyod, thou, and so forth. 

Hard consonants and r are changed to cerebrals. Thus, tad-pa, classical krad-pa, 
shoe ; thag, classical khrag, blood ; don-mo, classical dron-mo, warm ; thu-gu, classical 
phrii-gu' child. Occasionally, forms such as dri, classical gri, knife; bra-wo, classical 
bra-bo, buckwheat, are also heard. 

Sr becomes shr ; thus, shrbig-mo, classical sring-nio, sister. 

Zl becomes d ; thus, da-wa, classical zla-ba, moon. 

Db is dropped ; thus, ang, classical dbang, might. 

An r is sometimes preserved before gutturals ; thus, rkang-pa, and kang-pa, foot ; 
rnga and nga, five. Rj becomes zh ; rts becomes s; rdz becomes z; thus, zhe, 
classical rjes, after ; sa, classical rfsa, vein ; za-ma, classical rdza-ma, a pot. 

Sby becomes zh in zhar-wa, classical sbyar-ha, a certain tree. 

In most other cases compounds are simplified in such a way that the first component 
is dropped. Thus, log-pa, classical klog-ya, to read ; ta, classical rta, horse ; go, classi- 
cal sgo, door ; chig, classical gchig, one ; ser, classical gser, gold ; dun, classical bdun, 
seven, and so foidh. 

Tones are hardly used in the dialect. The abrupt tone indicating the dropping of a 
final consonant the Lahul dialect shares with the Tibetan of Tsang and U. It has not, 
however, anything to do with the ordinary Tibetan tone system. 

Inflexion. — Our information about the inflexion of nouns and verbs is exceedingly 
scantv. We onlv know that the usual suffix of the verbal noun is che. 

«' t/ 

For further details the student is referred to the list of words in Mr. Jaeschke’s 
dictionary. A short specimen follows. It has been taken from Mr. Jaeschke’s paper on 
the phonological system of Tibetan mentioned under authorities above. The stress has 
been indicated by putting a ' above tlie accented syllable. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Lahul Dialect. 

(Rev. H. A. Jaeschlie,- 1866.) 

Di-ka’ dag-gi tlioi-pa, dui-cliig-na Cliom-dau-clai iiTaii-yo’-iia 

This-worcl me-hy heard, tlme-one-in the-Exalted-oae Srdrosti-in 

gyal-bii gyal-je’-kyi tslial gon-me’-zai-jin-gyi kuii-ga-ra-'n'a-iia zliug-so. 

prince victory-of wood Anidliapindada s pleasure-g rove-id lived. 

Dei-tsli4 gyal-po Sal-gyal-la 16a-po clilieu-po kliai-pa rig-p^a ;lang 

That-time king Prasenajit-to minister great great kncivledge with 

ddn-pa zliig yd’-de, dei ckhung-uia sem-cliaii dang dan-par gyur-na 

possessed one being, his wife child loith to-be heconuag 

khyeu tjhan dang dan-pa ja’-zvig leg-pa pe-ja’ da-ine'-pa 

child marks with possessed shape-good good secoadary-marks iiioomp.i.r dole 
zMg tsai-te, tslian-klian bdi-na, bu tdn-pa-dang tslian-klian-gyi 

one having -heen-horn, astrologer calling, child showing-on astrologer-hy 

ga-ivai dang-kyi di-ka’ cbe nirai-so, 

happy look-with this-word thus said. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Thus I have heard. The Blessed one was once dwelling at Sravasti, in the Jeta- 
vana, in Anathapindada’s park. Now at that time king Prasenajit had a prime nnuister 
of great knowledge. His wife became with child, and a son was born who possessed all 
the lucky marks, great beauty, and all the secondary lucky marks. An astrologer was 
summoned, and when the child had been shown to him, he said with a happy look as 
follows. 
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The Tibetan dialects spoken to the east of Lahul and to the west of the Tibetan 
province of Khams agree in several important points. The most salient feature of 
these forms of speech is the use of a system of tones which is foreign to the western 
dialects and to the language of Khams. Compare the remarks in the general introduc- 
tion to the Tibetan language. Moreover, the dialects in question as a rule agree in 
simplifying the compound consonants of classical Tibetan. The same is the case with 
the Tibetan of Lahul, and that dialect can therefore be described as a link between 
Western Tibetan and our group, which has been described as Central Tibetan. It 
comprises the central dialect of Tibet, spoken in the provinces of U and Tsang, and 
several smaller dialects spoken in British India, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. 

The various dialects of Central Tibetan agree generally in grammar. The phoneti- 
cal system is essentially the same. The compound consonants of classical Tibetan have, 
however, sometimes been simplified in different ways. It will therefore be of interest 
to compare the phonology of these forms of speech with the written language of classical 
Tibetan, 


CENTRAL DIALECT. 

* 

The dialect of Central Tibet is the lingua franca of the Tibetan country, and it is 
generally understood everywhere in Tibet in addition to the local dialects. Central 
Tibet comprises the provinces of U and Tsang. Lhasa is situated in the former, and the 
Lhasa dialect has sometimes been described as the standard form of Tibetan. It is 
comparatively well known, and it has been dealt with in most of the works mentioned 
under the head of authorities in the general introduction to the Tilmtan language. It is 
therefore not necessary to give a detailed account of its grammar. It will be sufficient to 
draw attention to the principal features of phonology, as compared with the classical 
language of Tibetan literature, and to give a rapid sketch of the grammatical system. 
A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for which I am indebted to Mr. David 
MacDonald and Colonel Waddell, will be added. 

The home of the Central Tibetan dialect does not faU within the scope of this 
Survey. Nor are we in a position to judge how many of the six millions of people who 
are estimated to live in Tibet use that form of the language. On the other hand, it has 
been brought by immigrants to various parts of India. It has been reported under 
different names, such as Bhotia, Huuiya, Shalgno, Kazi, Lama, etc. It is probable that 
some of these denominations cover some slightly different dialect. No great incon- 
venience can, however, arise from their being shown under the head of Central Tibetan. 
It should also be borne in mind that several minor forms of speech such as Jad 
Nyamkat, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, Lhoka, etc., are closely related to the 
Tibetan of Lhasa. They will, however, be dealt with separately because they fall more 
or less within the scope of this Survey, and the figures will therefore be shown under each 
of them. 
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According to information collected for the purposes of this Survey, Central Tibetan 
was spoken in the following districts where it has proved impossible to decide whether 
the speakers belong to any known sub-dialect : — 


District. 

Name under which returned. 

Ifumber of sfeakers. 

Aim ora 




Bkotiya or Huniya 

820 

Sikkim 




Bhotia . - . . 

800 

jj • 




Bhntia Lama 

1,000 





Tibetan Standard 

900 

Jj * 




Tibetan Lama 

400 

) ’ • 




Kazi .... 

1,000 


• 



Shalo-no .... 

900 

Jalpaiguri 

• 



Bbotia .... 

2,148 





Total 

7,968 


With regard to the corresponding figures returned at the last Census of 1901, the 
remarks in the general introduction to Tibetan should be consulted. 

Pronunciation. — Initial soft consonants are pronounced with a strong aspiration 
so that the actual sound is almost that of the corresponding hard consonant ; thus, hhtf, and 
classical Tibetan hti, son. Similarly, an inhabitant of Lhasa would say shinrj instead 
of classical zhing, field, and the only difference made between an initial sli corre- 
sponding to zli in classical Tibetan and an old sh is that the former is pronounced with the 
high tone. 

Final g is pronounced as k; thus, cMk, classical gchig, one. It is often so 
indistinctly sounded that it is scarcely perceptible. 

Final h is generally pronounced as p ; thus, yap, classical yah, father. 

Final d, n, s, and sometimes also /, modify a preceding vowel so that a becomes d ; o 
becomes o, and u l^ecomes iU D and s are, moreover, dropped. When d is dropped the 
preceding vowel is pronounced in an abrupt short way, in what is generally known as the 
abnrpt tone. AVhen s is dropped the preceding vowel is lengthened. Thus, tham-cha, 
classical tham-cliad, all; yd, classical yod, is ; khyil, classical, ’akhyud, embrace ; gun-pa, 
classical rgan-pa, elder ; Idn-pa, classical lon-pa, to pass ; kiln, classical kun, all ; ngd, 
classical ngas, by me ; de, classical des, by him ; go, classical hgos, divide ; dhu, 
classical dvs, time ; kdl-wa, classical skul-ha, share. 

Final n followed by ^ or 6 sounds as m. 

Final s after consonants is dropped and the preceding consonant is treated as if it 
were a final. Gs is, houever, often dropped altogether ; thus, nd, classical nags, forest ; 
le-pa, classical legs-pa, good ; rl, classical class ; /o, classical logs, side ; lii, classical 
higs, manner, etc., in Lhasa. 

Compound consonants are simplified in various ways. The written language, on the 
other band, retains them in accordance with the practice of classical Tibetan. 

In such compounds as are written with a sub joined y this y remains unchanged after 
gutturals ; with labials it coalesces to palatals. Thus, kyang, even ; gyur, become ; 
chhir, classical phyir, for the sake of ; jhye-pa, che-pa, classical byed-pa, to do. 

Compounds of a mute consonant and a subscribed r become cerebrals. A'r, mr, and 
sometimes also remain unchanged ; hr is commonly pronounced as shr, and sr 
as s. 
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In many cases, ho-werer, the subscribed r is simply dropped in tl. Compare fa, 
classical skra, hair ; dho-pa, to-pa, classical grod-pa, belly ; tung-du, classical drung-dti, 
before ; mra-pa, classical smras-pa, said ; thugu and phugu, classical phrugu, Child’ 

Zl becomes d ; thus, da-toa, classical zla-ha, moon. 

Db is dropped ; thus, ■written dbus, name of one of the provinces of Tibet. 

Other compounds are simplified in such a "way that the first consonant or consonants 
are dropped. Thus, ggd, written brgyad, eight ; nga, written Inga, five ; chik, written 
gchig, one ; dii7i, written bdun,]seYen, etc. 

Article. — The numeral chik, one, is often used as an indefinite article. After 
vowels, except o, and after m, r, or I, chik is often changed to shik. In the modern 
■colloquial, however, ckik is common in all connexions. 

The demonstrative pronouns di, this, dlie, that, are often used in tlie colloquial 
as a definite article ; thus, mi-dhe, the man ; ta-pa di, the ladder. 

Nouns — Gender. — Gender is distinguished in the usual way by means of different 
words or by adding suffixes or prefixes such as pa, po, etc., male ; ma, mo, etc,, female ; 
thus, a-pha, father ; a-ma, mother : khyo-po, husband ; khyo-mo, wife : j ha-pa, cock ; 
jha-mo, hen ; yl-pa, boy ; mo-yi, girl, etc. 

Number. — The usual plural suffixes are tsho, cha or chak, and vam. 

Case. — The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by 
means of suffixes. The dative is formed by adding la ; thus, la-ma-la, to a monk. The 
same form is also used as a locative. The suffix na is used to form another locative. 
The suffix of the ablative is 7id, oi*, sometimes, la. The so-called terminative, which 
denotes motion towards and which is formed by adding one of the suffixes du, tu, su, ru, 
and r, is not in use in the colloquial. 

The genitive is formed by adding gi after final k and ng ; i or yi after vowels, and 
hyi in all other cases. The case of the agent is formed by lengthening the final i of the 
genitive ; thus, rang-gi, self of, own ; nga-i, my ; hhye-kyi, your ; yap-kyl, by the 
father. It ■will be seen that old finals such as the silent d of khyed, you, is considered as 
•extant and that hence the termination kyi is employed, although the final is no longer 
heard in pronunciation. 

In words ending in a vowel the case of the agent is also formed by lengthening and 
modifying the vowel as if an s had been dropped ; thus, la-ma or la-ma-yl, by a Lama. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives almost always follow the noun they qualify. In classical 
Tibetan they often precede it, being then placed in the genitive, and the same can also 
be the case in the colloquial. The suffix ht of the ablative is used as a particle of 
comparison ; thus, mi-dhe-hl mi di ngun-pa-re, man-tliat-from man this bad-is, this man 
is worse than that man. 

Pronouns. — The follo-n-ing are the personal jn-onouns : — 

nga, I. khyd, khye, thou. kho, honorific hhong, he. 

nga-yl, ngd,h\ me. /rZ/yh-Z-y?, by thee. kho-yl, kho, hy him., 

ngd, my. ; khyo-kyi, thy. khoi, his. 

The plural is formed by adding the usual suffixes. Before tsho an n is often 
- inserted, so that we hear ngan-tshv, we ; kkyen-tsho, you; khon-tsho, they, etc. 
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Bang, self, can be added to all the personal pronouns ; thus, vga-mng-ghl, my 

own. 

Other pronouns are dah, kJio-ioo, nga-tsoh, I ; nyi-rang, nyi-cha'k, thou ; nge-tshot 
we ; klio-ica, dhe-dak, they ; mo, she ; di, this ; dhe, that ; di-ka, this one ; dhe-ga, 
that one ; that just yonder ; that far off; ija-gi, that up there; ma-gi, 

this down below ; su, who ? ghang, which ? what ? gha-re, what ? chi, what ? and so 
forth. 

Verbs. — Several bases are used as a verb substantive. The most common ones are 
yin-pa, re-pa, yo-pa, and duk-pa or du-pa. Polite forms are chhi-pa and Ici-pa or lak-pa. 
Yin-pa and re-pa me the simple copula; yo-pa mid dii-pa me?m ‘to be’, ‘to exist.’ 
An intensive verb substantive is mo-pa, to be indeed. The negative copula is min- pa, 
and the negative of yo-pa is me-pa. 

With regard to finite verbs it should be remarked that the modern colloquial in 
most cases uses the perfect base of the literary dialect in all tenses. 

The o which is added to the verb in classical Tibetan is commonly dropped in the 
colloquial. 

Present time. — The base alone is used as a present tense ; thus, kho-rang-ghl 
shamhhu ghon, he wears a cap. The most common present is, however, formed by adding 
yd or cfw to the participle ending in ghi (classical gin). Ohi yd is almost exclusively 
used in the third person. Ghi can also be followed by yin and re, and the present ending 
in ghi-re is very common in Eastern Tibet. Compare nga-rung-gh\ dnng-ghi-yd, I strike; 
khyd-rang-ghl dung-ghi-du, thou strikest. Periphrastic presents are formed by adding 
the verb substantive to gang preceded by the genitive of the verbal noun ending in pa, 
wa, or to kap preceded by the base ; thus, nga do-wai gang-yin, I am just going ; di 
tU-kap-yo, I am just bringing it. 

Past time. — A common past tense is formed by adding song, or, in the case of 
many verbs, jhung ; thus, shi-song, died ; thong-jhung, saw. Such forms do not 
appear to be used in the first person. 

A common past tense is also formed from the participle or verbal noun ending in 
pa, wa, by adding yin in the first person and du or re in the second and third. Thus, 
chd-pa-yin, I did ; thop-pa-du, he got. 

Yd and du can also be added to the base ; thus, dzang-du, he was sent. The base 
alone is also employed ; thus, nang, gave. 

Compound forms such as dul-nd yd, having walked am, I have walked ; kho-pa to 
sd-tshar-du, they have finished eating, etc., are of course often used. 

Future. — The present is commonly used as a future ; thus, ngd dung-ghi-yin, 
I shall beat. Common suffixes are yong and gyu-yin, gyu-yd, etc.; thus, shu-yong, I 
shall say ; nang-la do-gyu-yin, 1 will go home. 

Imperative. — Tlie base alone is used as an imperative. The imperative base of 
the classical dialect is often preserved ; thus, do-ica, to go ; song, go : yong-ica, to 
come ; shok, come : khyak-pa, to carry ; khyok, carry : tak-pa, to tie ; tok, tie, etc. 

Common suffixes are chik or shik, tang, and the more polite ro, ro-chik, or roch, 
ro-naug, ro-dzd, nang-chi, etc. Thus, nong-shik, give ; lam di ten-ro-dzd, please show 
the way. is the classical grogs, help. The literal meaning of the last example is 
accordingly ‘ way this show-help-make.’ 
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Verbal noans and participles. — The various tenses are in reality verbal nouns. 
The most common verbal noun is, however, formed by adding pa or, if the base in classical 
Tibetan ends in a vowel or in r and I, wa ; thus, jhye-pa, to do ; do-ioa, to go. Such 
forms are often used as finite tenses ; thus, shu-pa, he said. In connexion with case 
suffixes and postpositions they are used in order to form various kinds of adverbial 
clauses, infinitives, etc. ; thus, ser-war, saying-for, in order to say ; nije-pa cJia-pd, 
sin doing-by, because I have sinned. They are moreover used as verbal and relative 
participles. In this sense another form ending in khan is, however, also used. When 
the participle ending in pa or tea precedes a qualified noun it is put in the genitive ; 
thus, ngd thop-pai nor-kdl, me-by getting-of property-share, the share of the 
property which I shall get ; mi-po nga-la dung-khan dhe, man me-to striking that, the 
man who struck me. The particij)le is also used when the interrogative pronoun is 
applied as a kind of relative ; thus, nga-la gang yd-pa tliam-chakhyd rang-ghi yin, me-to 
what being, all thine is. 

A verbal noun, which is commonly used as an infinitive of purpose, is formed by 
adding gyii ; thus, sa-gyu, to eat. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding case suffixes to the base or by means 
of special suffixes such as de and te, ching and shing ; thus, gang-la ser-na, ‘ why ? ’ 
saying-in, if you ask why, because ; lang-nd, arising-from, having arisen ; song-te, 
having gone ; cho-ching, doing ; sashing, eating, etc. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed mi or ma. In compound 
forms it precedes the last part of the compound. Mi is used with the present and 
future tenses ; ma with the past tenses and the imperative ; thus, mi dso, I am not 
worthy ; sa-mi-yong, I shall not eat ; khye-kyl ma nang, you did not give ; ma shok, 
don’t come. It should he noted that the simple base is often used in the negative 
imperative even when the positive imperative differs ; thus, ma yong, not ma shok, don’t 
come. 

Interrogative particle.— The interrogative particle is am, or usually simply «, 
before which a final consonant is doubled ; thus, lep-jhung-nga, has he arrived ? 


Tor further details the student is referred to the works mentioned under the head 
of authorities in the general introduction to the Tibetan language and to the version of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows. The latter is given in Tibetan 
characters and in transliteration. Tire Tibetan text represents the literary language, and 
not the colloquial speech of the people. It is written in the usual way, so that the 
spelling of the single words agrees with the form they assume in classical Tibetan. The 
transliterated text printed in ordinary type is a literal rendering of the Tibetan 
character, A second transliteration has been added in itahes. It is a phonetical 
rendering of the text as pronounced by Lhasa people. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases, based on the hand-books of Messrs. Sandber" 
and Henderson, will be found on pp. 140 and ff. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 


Central Dialect. 


{Mr. David MacDonald and Colonel Waddell, 1899.) (Sta.te Sikkm.) 

q. 2^:;- l^^-q- qaj-si' 'A’c;' p^' 

qi^r- pc;- ^’GT p" 

p^ ?rc;'p^’ pp' ^p’ ppp^p^’ ^fp’^' p^’ p^r p =s^p’^’ 

P'q- q:5:;^| ps.- p s^p'q^’ a':;p- p:;’^^' p:;’ ^c;-p* p^-q' pp:;-^=;' ppp' pc’ 

li- ;jc;' pq- q' l^'X''! pp^' p pp’wq^- pp^’p i^'^'l :;p’ p'^' 

S^csf p-pp-q- q3p-0- ^p-q- q-ap' p- qq* ap-j- cqc;- yTp'P’ C’p ppq’ ^pq'qq' 

No 'O 

^•^1 p- q- qqq-aj^ c^q-^' pc;'p’ qfc;- $• pq-q* p’ iqc;-j qp* cqq- cq* 3jq’qpp- pc 

NO NO NO 

SP'S* 5^’^‘ I'S’S’ 3’ '^’ 

NO NO 

g|-q’ ^p- pc;* (pp-qq- qlp-lp-] p'pq* p qc;q'p qq’p’ cqq'g' pc;-p’ Sp* 

NO NO 

F sip-qq-q- cNp'qp' o’ p'p* cqq’pq’ f q^pq-pq’ 

pS^- qpq-pq- tppp’p' F'^’ p’^§^-5' ^1 pp^' qp’ 'A^q* qq’ 

^PF gpP' 9^rq- S^-qq- p- 1^ 5p- q- pp’p’ F i^'q^ q’ pq* 

?f} R^* pq- cqq-pq* pyTp'Hr ^qqq* pqcq-q-| p'pq* ppqq’ qacHf (ppq- 
pq- ci|Jqp^'pp* qp-q-q- qq’ppq’ psp* 0^* ^q’ cq^’ ^’^PI 

NO NO NO 

p'pq- c;-^ a-^q- |p-Hf gp-"^ pr-q* i^-p' c^- g- tpp- p-pq- ^q* p?^'’q' % 
^^•pq- qip-q* %| p’pq* p’pF |p'T Ip’^*'^’ (^p^r^fji 


t 
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c^'o,' I apj' pc;'q- 

f f^’ £r,5^* |*^-q- §^!-^-| j^r ^TjiNJ^'Hf ^qj* 

|^'5’ Sj^'^l^!^' ^Tc* p 

si> ' 

5^’ 5^5”^' c^’ai'i ’j^ g^r5j^' 

^ 1 i^' 5ic;'ai- ^-^m* i^-rj- :^c;' p^* 

fif-Bl’ Er]=CT|?^- |q|' c:^- or s'si’g- g^-g* :T|t^cT|' gyg* 

Rrr^’m' 5j3y'^^Tt;• 51* |^- (^c* co,' 5'=T|^-Hf ^si^' *^cr lycf |*^’qa,' 

1"^' S*^t^ ^’3' 3’ (W:,’s^ 

^5,’^ s^r |yg* 5 ^' Hi^- |*^’5^* ^’oj* ^q|* 

qtjq-ri w5^* ^ r s^c;* ryq^- 

c-or np- t¥^-£r I o,^' W g*;- “^w 

sr |55^ ^-Sj^r S||<^-£|- ujajw c-1f |«;-£f g=;-£ii,' o;?rii- Kfaj-n 
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[No. 7.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Hi Malayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 


CEXTEAii Dialect. 

(Mr. David MacDonald and Colonel Waddellt 1S99.) 


(State Sikkm.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


3^Ii 

zbig-la 

bu 

gnyis 

yo:l-pa-rel. 

De-dag-las 

cbbung-ba 

des 

Mi 

shik-la 

pu 

nyi 

yd-pa-re. 

Te-iak-ld 

cli \ laj-io i 

ti 

Man 

one-to 

sons 

two 

were. 

Them-from 

younger 

thj-by 


rau>-gi 

rxnj-fjl 

own 


pha-la 

pJia-la 

father-to 


zhus-pa, 

shu-pa, 

said. 


‘ nga-i 
‘ nga-i 

‘ my 


yab, 


yap, 

father, 


ngas 

ngS, 

me-by 


Khos 

KM 

Him-by 

bu 
pu 

son 


rang-gi nor 
rang-gi nor 

own property 

cbbung-bas 


de-dag-la 

te-dak-la 

them-to 


bgos-so. 

gd-so, 

divided. 


chhung-wd 

younger 


nor 

nor 

property 


tbams-chad 

tham-chd 

all 


tbob-pa-i 

thop-pa-i 

reoeiving-ot 

De-nas 
Te-nd 

Tb it-after 

bsdus-nas 

d'A-nd 

gatbered-bavlnj 


noi’-skal 

nor-kal 

property-sbara 


nga-la gnong-zbig.’ 
■ng^i-l't noij-shlk.' 

mS'tj crivt?/ 


zbag 

shak 

days 


mang-po ma 
m%ng-po ma 

many not 

yiil thag-ring 

yul thak-ring 

cottutry far 


Ion-par 

Ion-par 

p issing-on 

zbig-ta 

shik-tu 

oiie-to 


song-ba-dang 

der 

spyod-pa 

ngan-pa 

byed-ching 

nor tsbang-ma cbbud-zos-la 

song-wa-tang 

ter 

chd-pa 

ngdn-pa 

che-ching 

nor tshang-ma chhu-zd-la 

going-when 

there 

behaviour 

evil 

doing 

wealth 

wasting-in 

btang-ngo. 

Tang 

kbos 

nor tbams-cbad 

cbbud-zos-la 

b tang-^bar-ba- dan o' 

tang-ngo. 

Yang 

kho 

nor 

tham-ch i' 

chhii-zd-la 

tang-^har-wa-tang 

gave. 

And 

bim-by 

property 

all 

wastiiig-in 

giviug-fiaialiing.-^ljgQ 


yul de-la mu-ge cbben-po zbig 
yiil te-la mu-ge chhem-po shik 


byiing-bas kbo Itogs-par 
chimg-iod kho tok-par 


country that 

■in famine 

tig one 


arising 

s. 

he hungr}-- 

song-nas 

yul 

dei 

grong-mi 

zliig 

dang 

’agrogs-nas 

song-nd 

yul 

te-i 

tong-mi 

5 Jl'bJi/ 

tang 

tok-nd 

gone-having 

country 

tbat-of 

villager 

one 

with 

assooiated-havlug 


agyiu--ro. 

gyur-rd. 

became. 


Kbo 

Kho 

He 


bsdad-pa-dan 

dd-pa-fang 

st.iyin^-wiiea 


klio pbag-pa 
kho phak-pa 

him swine 

gang-bus kyan 
gang-bu 
bosks-by 


tsho-ru 

tsho-ru 

feed-to 


zbing-kba-la 

shing-kha-la 

field-direetion-to 


kyang 


rang-gi 

rang-gi 

own 


grod-pa 

tb-pa 

belly 


btang-ugo. 

tang^ngo. 

seat. 

’agrang-bar 

dang-war 

fill-to 


Der 

Ter 

There 

’adod 

do 

wished 


des 
te 

him-by 

kbo pbag-pas za-ba-i 
kho phak-pd sa-ioa-i 

be swine-by eating-of 

kyang, mi sus-kyaug 
kyang, mi su-kyang 

man any-by 


even. 
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Idio-la 

kJio-la 

him-to 

yab-kyi 

yap-Jcyi 

father-of 

zag-rgyu 

zah-gyu 

laying-for 


sos-par 

s§-par 


sa-gyu 


ma ster-ro. De-nas kho dran 

ma ter-rb. Te-nd kho tan 

not gave. Thereafter he memory restorlng-to 

gla-pa mang-po de-dag-la bza-rgyu 

la-pa mang-po te-dak-la 

hirelings many them-to 

yang yod-kyi nga-ni ’adir 
yang yb-kyi nga-ni dir 

I here 

kbong-la 
song-te khong-la 

going him-to 

nyes-pa 


’agyur-te zer-pa, 
gyur-te ser-wa, 

become-having said, 

yod-pa ma-zad-de, 
yb-pa ma-zd-de, 


nga-i 

nga-i 

‘my 

pbar 

phar 


also 


yab-kyi drung-du 
yap-kyi tung-du 

father-of preseiioe-to 

dang kbyed-kyi 
tang khye-kyi 

and yon-of 

kbyed-kyi bu 
khye-kyi pu 


being 

song-ste 


Itogs-pas 

tok-pM 

hnnger-by 

zbu-yong 

shu-yong, 

say-will, 


drung-du 


tung-du 

presence-io 


nye-pa 

sin 


your 

’adi'a-bar 

da-toar 

like-tu-be 


zer-bar 
ser-tcar 

son saying-for 

mdzod-cbig.” ’ 
d^b-chik.'^ ’ 

make.” ' 


nil os-pas 
mi b-pd 

not worthy-being 

De-nas kho 
Te-nd kho 

Thereafter he 


nga 

nga 

I 


or is 

not-only, 

aside 

i cblii-bo. 

Da nga langs-nas 

chhi-ioo. 

Ta nga 

lang-nd 

die. 

Now I ariseu-having 

, “ nga-i 

yab, ngas nam-mkba 

“ nga-i 

yap, ngd nam-kha 

“my 

father, me-by 

heaven 

i-pa-yin. ^ 

Da-pbyin-cbbad 

nga 

-pa-yin. 

Ta-chhin-chhd 

nga 

did. 

Henceforward 

I 

kbved-kvi 

t t 

gla-pa zhig 

dang 

khye-kyi 

la-pa shik 

tang 

your 

servant one 

with 


langs-te 

lang-te 

arisen-having 


rang-gi 

rang-gi 

own 


yab-kyi 

yap-kyi 

father-of 


drung-du 

tung-du 

presPDce-to 


song-ngo. 

On-kyang 

kho 

da-rung tbag-rin"-la 

yod-pa-i 

tsbe 

kho-i 

song-ngb. 

On-kyang 

kho 

ta-rung thak-ring-la 

yb-pa-i 

tshe 

kho-i 

went. 

But 

he 

etill distance-at 

being-of 

time 

his 

yab-kyis 

kbo mtbong' 

•ste 

snying-brtse-nas brgyugs-sbing 

dei 

mgul-nas 


yap-kyi kho thong-te 


nying-tse-nd 


(jyuk-shing 


te-i 


gul-nii 


father-by him 

seen-having pitied-baving 


ruuning 

his 

neek-by 

’akbyud-de kbo-la 

kba-bskyal-lo. 

De-nas 

bus 

khong-la 

zbns-pa, 

‘ nga-i 

khyii-de kho-la 

kha-kydl-lb. 

Te-nd 

pu 

khong-la 

shu-pa, 

‘ nga-i 

embraced-having him-to 

kissed. 

Thereafter 

Bon-by 

him-to 

said, 

‘ my 

yab, ngas 

nam-mkba dang 

kbyed-kyi spyan-sngar 

nyes-pa 

byas-pas 

yap, ngd 

nam-khd tang 

khye-ky 

i 

chdn-ngar 

nye-pa 

chd-pd 

father, me-by 


heaven and 

you-of 


eyesight-ia 

sin 

doing-by 

da-phyin-chbad 

nga 

kbyed-kyi bu 

zer-bar 

mi 

os-so.’ On-kyang 

yab-kyis 

ta-chhin-chhd 

nga 

khye-kyi pu 

ser-ioar 

mi 

o-so.’ 

On-kyang 

yap-kyt 

henceforth 

I 

your son 

saying-for 

not 

worthy-am.’ 

But 

fathei-bv 


gyog-po-mams-la gsungs-pa, 
yok-po-nam-la sung-ioa, 


‘da 
‘ ta 


gos 

9^ 


kun-las 

kuth—lu 


bzang-po ’adir kbiu'-sboi 


zang-po 


servants-to 

said. 

‘ now cloth 

all-: 

kbo-la 

gyogs-sbig ; 

lag-pa-la 

sor-gdub 

gcbig 

kho-la 

yok-shik ; 

lak-pa-la 

sor-diip 

chik 

him-to 

pnt-on ; 

hand-on 

ring 

one 


skon-cbig. 

kbn-chik. 

put- 


De-nas 

Te-nd 

Then 


nga-tsho 

nga-tsho 


za-zbing 

sashing 

eating 


rgyus, 

yy^, 

put, 

skyid-po 

kyi-po 

merry 


dir 

good here 

rkang-pa-la 
kang -pa-la 

feet-on 

byed-do. 

clie-db. 

make. 


khur-slio, 

bring, 

Ibam 
lham 

shoes 

“ Gang-la ? ” 
“ Kang-la ? ’ ’ 
“Why?” 


yang 

yang 

also 
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zer-na, 

nga-i 

bu 

’adi 

shi-nas, 

slar 

gsos-pa-yin ; 

stor-nas. 

brnyed-pa 

yin.’ 

ser-na. 

nga-i 

pu 

di 

sM-nS, 

lar 

sd-pa-yin ; 

tor-nS, 

nye-pa 

yin: 

saying-in. 

my 

son 

this 

died-having. 

again 

alive-is ; 

lost-having-been, 

found 



De-nas de-dag skyid-po byed-pa-la zhugs-so. 

Te-nd te-dak kyi-po che-pa-la shuk-sd. 

Then they merry make-to began. 


Dei 

tshe khong-gi 

bu rgan-pa zhing-kha-la 

yod-pa-yin. 

Kbo 

Te-i 

tshe khong-gi 

pu gdn-pa shing-kha-ln 

yo-pa-yin. 

Kho 

That -of 

time 

his 

son elder field-in 

was. 

He 

log-yongs-nas 

khang-pa 

dang 

nye-bar 

bslebs-tsa-na sgra-snyan gtong-ba 

dang 

lok-yong-nd 

khang-pa 

tang 

nye-icar 

lep-tsa-na da-nydn tong-ica 

tang 

back-come-having 

house 

to 

nearness-into 

arriving-on harp 

sounding 

and 

gar-byed-pa 

tbos-so. 

Khos 

gyog-po 

zhig bos-nas, 

‘ de-i don 

gang 

kar-che-pa 

thS-so. 

Khd 

yok-po 

shik ho-nd. 

‘ te-i ton 

kang 

dancing 

heard. 

Him-hy 

servant 

one called-having, 

‘ that-of meaning 

what 


yin ? ’ ’adris-pa-dang khos zer-pa, ‘ khyod-kyi nu-bo log-bslebs-song. 


yin ? ’ 

ti-pa-tang khd ser-ica, ‘ khyo-kyi 

nu- 

WO 

lok-lep-song. 

is ? ’ 

asking-when him-hj- 

said. 

‘ your 

younger 

-brother 

hack-arrived. 

Yab-kyis 

kho khams-bde-bar 

’abyor-ba-i 

pbyir 

mgron 

zhig 

btang-ba-vin.’ 

Yap-kyl 

kho kham-de-ioar 

jhor-ioa-i 

chhir 

don 

shik 

tang-xoa-ijin: 

Father-hy 

him health-good-in 

finding-of 

sake-for 

feast 

one 

gave.’ 

Der kho 

khros-nas nang-du ’agro-bar 

ma 

dga-0. 

Dei 

phyir pha 

Ter kho 

thd-nd nang-du, do-war 

ma 

gd-o. 

Te-i 

chhir pha 

Then he 

angry-having-become inside 

going-for 

not 

wished. 

That-of 

sake-for father 


pbyi-rol-tu ongs-nas tshig snyan-pos, ‘ nang-la shog-chig,’ smras-pa-dang 

chhi-rol-tu ong-nS tshik nydn-pd, ‘ nang-la sho-chik' mrd-pa-tang 

outside oome-having words pleasant-with, ‘ inside go,’ saying-on 


khos 

pha-la 

zhus-pa. 

‘ gzigs-chig. 

ngas 

lo 

mang-po 

’adi-tsam-kyi 

bar-du 

kho 

pha-la 

shu-pa. 

‘ zl-chik, 

ngd 

lo 

mang-po 

di-tsam-kyi 

par-du 

him-by 

father-to 

said. 

‘lo. 

me-hy 

years 

many 

this-much-of 

till 


khyed-kyi gyog byas-te khyed-kyi bka-las nam-yang ma ’agal-bar 

khye-kyi yok chd-te khye-kyi kd-la nam-yang ma gal-war 

your work done-having your word-frora ever-evcn not transgressing-for 


byed kyang, nga-i grogs-po-rnams dang skyid-po byed-pa-i pbyir kbyed-kyis 

che kyang, nga-i tok-po-nam tang kyi-po che-pa-i chhir khye-kyi 

did even, my friends with merry making-of sake-for you-by 


nga-la ra-gu zhig kyang ma gnang. On-kyang khyod-kyi bu chhung-ba 

nga-la ra-gu shik kyang ma nang. On-kyang khyo-kyi pu chhung-ioa 


me-to 

kid one even not 

gave. 

But 


your son 

younger 

’adi 

smad- ’ atshon g-ma-mam s 

dang 

khyed-kyi 

nor 

zos-nas 

log-yongs-pa 

di 

md-tshong-ma-nam 

tang 

khye-kyi 

nor 

zd-nd 

lok-yong-pa 

this 

harlots 

with 

your 

property 

eaten-having 

hack-coming 


tsam-gyis 

tsam-gyi 

as-soon-as 

khyed-kyis 

khye-kyi 

you-by 

de-la 

te-la 

him-to 

mgron 

don 

least 

zhig 

shik 

a 

btang-ngo.’ 
tang -ngd.' 

gare.* 

Der 

Her 

Then 

yab-kyis 

yap-kyl 

father -by 

YOL. Ill, 

PAUT I. 
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kho-la gsungs-pa, ‘ bu, khyod-ni dus-rgyun-du nga dang mnyam-du 
Tcho-la sung-wa, khyo-ni du-gyun-du nga tang nyam-du 

him-to said, ‘son, you always me with together 

sdod-pas nga-la gang yod-pa thams-chad khyod-rang-gi yin. Da khyod-kyi 

dd-pd, nga-la Tthang yd-pa tham-chd khyo-rang-gi yin. Ta khyd-kyi 


being 

me-to 

what being 


all 

yours 

is. Now 

your 

nu-bo 

’adi 

sbi*nas, 

slar 

gsos-pa-yin ; 

stor-nas, 

bmyed-pa 

yin-pas, 

nu-tco 

di 

shi-nd. 

lar 

sd-pa-yin ; 

tor-nd. 

nye-pa 

yin-pd, 

younger-brothe 

r this 

died-having. 

again 

alive-is ; 

Icst-having-been 

found 

being, 

nga-tsbo 

skyid-po 

byed-par 

os-pa 

yin.’ 




nga-tsho 

kyi-po 

che-par 

d-pa 

yin' 




we 

merry 

making-tor 

proper 

is.* 
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SPITI DIALECT. 

The district of Spiti consists of the valleys of the Spiti and Pin Kivers and of a 
glacier region belonging to the western Himalaya system. It stretches southwards like a 
wedge between Lahul in the north-west and Kanawar in the south-east. The prevailine 
language over the whole of the district is Tibetan. 

The number of speakers has been estimated for the purposes of this Survey at 3,548. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases in the Spiti dialect has been forwarded from 
Kangra. I have corrected it after the list of Spiti woi'ds printed in Mr. Jaeschke’s 
Tibetan Dictionary. The list and the dictionary are the only sources of the remarks on 
the grammar of the Spiti dialect which follow. 

AUTHORITY— 

Jaschke, H. a., — A Tibetan-English Dictionary with special reference to the prevailing dialects. To 
which is aided an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. London, 1881, pp. xvi and ff. 

The Spiti dialect is a form of Central Tibetan. In several forms it agrees with 
Ladakhi and connected forms of speech. In the most characteristic feature, however, viz., 
in the use of tones, it marches with Central Tibetan. 

Phonology. — The vowels are the same as in classical Tibetan. A-i is pronounced 
as a ; thus, a-phS, of the father ; de-nS, from there. It is of no consequence for this 
change whether the i is original or has been derived from an s. In oi, on the other band, 
0 and i are pronounced distinctly ; thus, khoi, his. 

Initial soft consonants which are not preceded by a prefix in classical Tibetan, are 
pronounced with a strong aspiration. In the list of words, however, the aspiration has not 
been marked. Thus, ghang, classical gang, which ? dhud-pa, classical dud-pa, smoke ; 
bhu-mo, classical bu-mo, daughter, and so forth. Such words are pronounced in the deep 
tone. The same is the case with words beginning with z and zh, which sounds have been 
changed to s and »h respectively. Thus, san, classical zan, food ; shag, classical zfiag, 
day. 

Final g and d are left unchanged ; thus, chig, one ; dug, six ; mig, eye ; gyad, eight ; 
hhyod, thou, and so forth. There is, however, a tendency to drop them in certain posi- 
tions. Thus, ba-ma, classical bag-ma, bride ; khyoi and khyod-ki, classical khyod-kyis, 
by thee, and so forth. 

Final s is changed to i, or, if preceded by a consonant, dropped. Thus, rt, classical 
ris, quarter ; chi she, classical chi shes, who knows ? perhaps ; dhtd, classical dus, season, 
time ; ghd, classical gos, cloth ; tid, classical nas, from ; nam, classical rmms, many, and 
so forth. Ga is, however, sometimes retained, and bs becomes u ; thus, ra-rigs-nam, 
goats ; chhiu, classical chhibs, horse ; shu, classical shubs, case, and so forth. 

B between vowels is usually pronounced as ; thus, sa-ica, classical za-ba, to eat ; 
shi-wa, classical shi-ba, to die. Compare, however, chha-a, going; kho-ba, they. 

Compound consonants are simplified in various ways. Gutturals before y are 
retained, but the following y is dropped if it precedes an i ; thus, ghyon-pa, classical 
gy on-pa, to put on, to wear ; ki and gi, the suflBx of the genitive ; khi, classical khyU 
dog. Compare, however, chhong-ba, classical 'a-khyong-ba, to bring. 

VOL. Ill, 1*AB.T I. m2 
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Labials and y become palatals. Thus, chJied, classical 'phyecl, half ; ja, classical hya, 

bird. 

An r coalesces with a preceding letter to a cerebral ; thus,^adl-j9a, classical Jcrad-pa, 
leather; thon~pa, classical khron-pa, a spiing ; dhi, classical gri, knife ; dhon-mo, classi- 
cal dron-mo, warm; tJm-ghu, classical child. Sr becomes ; thus, 

mOt sister. 

Zl becomes d in da-wa, classical sla-ha, moon. 

In other cases the first component of compound consonants is dropped. Thus, 
ha-lang, classical ha-glang, cow ; kang-pa, classical rkang-pa, foot ; 7«, classical rta, 
horse ; disi-o, classical rdzi-ho, a shepherd ; che, classical Iche, tongue ; kar-ma, classi- 
cal skar-ma, star ; dod, classical sdod, sit ; na, classical nose ; classical Spi-ti, 

name of a district ; chig, classical gchig, one ; ser, classical gser, gold ; kar-po, classical 
dkar-po, white ; ngul, classical dngul, silver; chu, classical bchii, ten ; slii, classical hzhi, 
four ; go, classical mgo, head ; dun-nd, classical mdun-nas, before, and so forth. 

Note also sha and ta, classical skm, hau ; teu, classical spreu, monkey ; dang-bii, 
classical sbrang-bu, fly ; chod-ba, classical spyod-pa, to do ; zhar-toa, classical sbyar-ba, 
name of a tree ; nyon-pa, classical smyon-pa, insane ; ihg, classical dbugs, breath, and so 
forth. 

Tones and accents are the same as in the Central Dialect. The difference between 
low-toned aspirates derived from old uncompound soft consonants and high-toned 
aspirates derived from old soft consonants with a prefix, is more marked than in other 
dialects. 

Inflexional system— The inflexional system in most characteristics agrees with 
classical Tibetan. I shall only draw attention to some few features in wliich it differs. 

The preflx a is used in words such as a~pha, father ; a-ma, mother ; a-cho, brother : 
a-khu, uncle, and so forth. 

The particle of comparison is sang as in Ladakhi ; thus, khoi a-cho khoi a-cki sang 
thon-po dug, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The pronoun nga, I, is apparently nasalized ; thus, ngd, I ; ngh, my. The plural is 
nga-zha, or, perhaps, nga-sha. Compare Ladakhi. ‘ Thou ’ is khyud, or khyo, genitive 
khyoi and khycd-ki, plui-al khyo-zha. Note also kho-ba, they. The actual pronunciation 
of the latter word is perhaps kho-ica. 

With regard to verbs we may note that, accordiug to the list of words, there seems 
to be a tendency to distinguish the first from the second and third pei-sons. It is, how- 
ever, not possible to state whether this is really a feature of the spoken dialect. 

The verb substantive is formed from the bases yin, yod, and dug ; past yodditi or 
dugpin. 

The first person of the present tense is, according to the list, formed by adding yod, 
am, to a participle ending in a, before which a final consonant is doubled. Thus, chha-a 
yod, I go ; gyab-ba yod, I strike. The same form is, however, also used in the third 
person ; thus, dad-da yod, he lives. 

The second and third persons are formed by adding dug, or, after vowels, rug. to the 
base ; thus, gyab-dug, strikest ; tsho-rug, he is grazing. 

In tlie past tense we find forms such as gyab-ban, I struck, he struck ; gyab-song, 
thou struckest ; song -ban, went. 
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Tlie future is formed by adding in, i.e. yin, as in Ladakhi ; thus, gyab-in, will strike. 
Yin-do, shall be, literally means ‘ I may be,’ as in Ladakhi. 

In the imperative w'e may note forms such as len-tong, take ; ching-tong, liind, and 
so forth. 

The usual verbal noun is formed as in Ladakhi. Thus, chha-cJie, to be ; gyah-che, to 
beat. Note also the participle song-khan, gone ; compare Purik and Ladakhi. 

The preceding remarks are far from being exhaustive. It is, however, hoped that 
they are suflEcient to show how the Spiti dialect must be classified. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found on pp. 142 and ff. below. 
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NYAMKAT. 

A Tibetan dialect is spoken along the upper course of the Satlej in Kanawar. The 
number of speakers has been estimated for the pm’poses of this Survey at 1,544. The 
name of the dialect is Nyamkat. x 

Nyam-kat, classical mnyam-skad, means ‘ the Nyam speech,’ lit. ‘ the language of 
the equals.’ The dialect is also known under other names such as Sad-hat, i.e., Bod- 
shad, Tibetan ; Sanyyas, i.e., probably sangs-rgyas, the (dialect of the) Buddhists. The 
speakers are sometimes also called Jad as in Tehri Garhwal. 

Nyamkat is closely related to Spiti and Jad. There are apparently very few traces 
of an influence exercised by Kanaw“ri. I may mention the form ke-song, he gave to 
us ; compare tang-song^ he gave to them. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Nyamkat dialect will be printed 
below. It has been forwarded in Devanagari and transliteration. I have only printed 
the latter text. The original does not distinguish between ok and j and dz, chh and 
Mk, j, z, and zh, respectively. I have, however, distinguished between those various 
sounds as in the Tibetan of Spiti and Garhwal. 

Phonology. — The phonetical system is in most characteristics the same as in Spiti 
and Tehri Garhwal. 

A strong aspiration of soft consonants can he inferred from spellings such as de-ne 
and te-ne, then ; shang, classical zhag, day ; za-ja, to eat, but soi-ne, eating, and so 
forth. Pinal soft consonants are hardened ; thus, thak-ring, far ; dot-pa, belly ; thop, to 
be found. 

A final 8 is dropped, and a preceding vowel is lengthened ; thus, khang-zhing-nd, 
from the property ; ni, i.e., probably nyl, classical gnyis, two; du, classical dus, season ; 
go, classical dgos, it is necessary ; Uik, classical bhtgs, kissed. In some cases, however, s 
is changed to i as in Spiti. Compare soi-ne, classical zos-nas, having eaten ; goi-pe, 
classical hgos-pai, dividing. 

The suffix pa, ha takes the form wa after vowels, ng, r, and probably also after I ; 
thus, shi-sha-wa, died ; song-wa, went ; zer-wa, said. Instead of tea we sometimes find 
a ; thus, diya, asked ; yong-a, came. Ld-po, a servant, therefore corresponds to Tibetan 
las-pa, and not to gla-bo. 

Double consonants are simplified in the usual way. 

By becomes ch ; thus, chwk, classical hyiigs, he patted. Y is dropped after con- 
sonants before e and i ; thus, kher, classical ’akhyer, bring ; phit-ka, classical phyed-ka, 
half ; phi-la, classical phyi-la, after. In other cases y is retained after gutturals ; thus, 
gyvik, classical rgyuk, run. 

Compound consonants containing an r as the last component are changed to cerebrals 
Thus, dang-wa, classical 'agrang-ha, to satisfy ; di-ya, classical 'adri-ha, asked ; thu-gu, 
classical phru-gu, a son. 

In other compounds the first consonant is dropped ; thus, kon-chok, classical dkon- 
mchhog, God ; tuk, classical gtiigs, kissed ; goi-pe, classical bgos-pas, dividing ; dung. 
classical rdung, beat ; dan-la, classical Idan-la, with ; lang-ioa, classical slang-ba, to rise ; 
hat, classical skad, word, and so forth. 

Tones and accents are probably the same as in Spiti. 
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Inflexional system. — The su6Sx of the case of the agent is sm as in Jad ; thus, 
aha-su, by the father. The other cases are formed as in classical Tibetan. 

‘ Thou ’ is khe-rang and khyot-rang. 

With regard to verbs we may note the verb substantive Mn, past hat, corresponding 
to classical Tibetan yin, yod, respectively. 

The usual forms of the past add song or pa, wa ; thus, zer-song, said ; zer-wa, said. 
Forms such as tang^we, gavest, belong to the participle ending in wa. Compare kher-we, 
having brought ; goi-pe, having divided. Doi, went, stands for dos, i.e. 'agros. 

In the imperative suffixes such as go, shok, chuk are usually added. Thus, tang-go, 
to give is necessary, give ; khur-shok, bring ; cho-chnk, make, and so forth. Chuk is a 
causal termination. 

The usual form of the verbal noun ends in ja ; thus, za-ja, to eat. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows. 
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TIBETAN. 

Ntamkat Dialect. 

(Bashahr.) 

Mi chik thu-gu ni hat. Chhungi-su aba-la zer-song, 

J\Ian one{-of) sons two were. Young-by father-to said, 

‘ nga-rang-la, ya aba, khe-rang-gi khang-zhing-na nga-rang-la phit-ka 
^me-to, 0 father, your house-field-from me-to half 

tang-go.’ Aba-su thu-gu ni-la khang-zhing goi-pe tang-song. Shang-pa 

give.' FatheV’hy sons two~to property dividing gave. Days 

ni sum phi-la thu-gu chhunga-su kho-rang-gi khang-zhing jamyo cha-song. 

two three after son young-by his property together made. 

Thak-ring yid-la do-ne kho-rang-gi zhing-kha najung-la tang-song. Te-ne 

Far country-to going his property girls-to gave. Then 

kho zbing-kha za-thung-zin-song, de-ne de yul-la na-met sal. 

his property eat-drink-finished, then that country-in famine spread. 

Khorang nor-me-char-gok song. De yul-la mi chig-gi la-po 

He poor became. That country-in man one-of service 

che-song. Kho-rang-su zhing phak tsho-la tang-song. De-ne kho-rang-gi 

did. Him-by field swine feeding-for sent. Then his 

phak-ghi bak-pho bat soi-ne dot-pa dang-we hin ; kho-rang-la zhan-ma 

swine-of soiled husks eating belly satisfying is ; him-to else 

gang-tang ma thok-pe hin. De-ne Icho-rang sam-la, ‘ nga-rang-gi 
anything not being-got loas. Then he mind-in, ‘ my 

abai khang-la la-po tsam duk. Kho-rang-la za-ja thung-ja 

father-of house-in servants how-many are. Them-to eating drinking 

darung mi-la go-ting poli mang-bo duk. Nga tokri-su shiya 

still men-to dividing-after bread much is. I hunger-from dying 

duk. Nga lang-we aba-la do-yong,’ khorang-su zer-song, ‘ lo aba, 
am. I rising father-to go-shall,’ him-by said, ‘0 father, 
nga-su khe-rang-gi dun-la kon-chok mu-la shak-pa che-song. Nga 

me-by thy presence-in God with sin did. I 

khe-rang-gi thu-gu zer-ja phocha-medo. Nga-rang-la khyot-rang-gi dan -la 

your son io-say able-not-am. Me you-of with 
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la-po bar chho.’ Kho lang-we kho-rang-gi aba dan-la dul-song. 

BBTVo/nt Ii1c6 mcikc' -He t'isinff his fcithcv ncuv went. 

Piu-gu thak-ring duk, kho-rang-gi aba-su thong-song ; kho-rang-gi thu-gui 
Son far is, his father-by saw ; his son-of 

jng-jar che-song ; dul-ne song-wa, jug-po chug, kha tuk-song. Kho-rang-gi 

pity made I going went, neck patted, mouth kissed. His 

thu-gu-su zer-song, ‘ lo aba, nga-rang-su khyot-gi dun-la kon-chok mn-la 

son-by said, ‘ O father, me-by thee-of before God to 

shak-pa che-song. Tak-sang nga khe-rang-gi thu-gu zer pho-cha-medo.’ 

sin did. Now I your son to-say able-not-am.' 

Aha-su thok-po-la zer-wa, ‘ ga-mo ga-mo reshat kho-rang-la gon-we 

Father-by servants-to said, ‘ good good cloth him-to putting-on 

khur-shok ; lak-pa-la dugu-juku-la {i.e., dzug-gu-la) sur-tup, da-rung kang-ba-la 


bring ; 

hand-on 


finger-on 

ring, 

and feet-on 

kapsha 

gon-we 

khur-shok. 

Nga-rang-la 

za-ja 

thung-ja 

tong, da-rung 

shoes 

putting-on 

bring. 

JJs-to 

eating 

drinking 

give, and 

sim-sol cho-chuk. 

Dar-ling 

nga-rang-gi 

thu-gu 

shi-song, 

tak-sang sanyo 

merry 

make. 

This-for 

my 

son 

died, 

now alive 

yong-song 

; nga-rang 

-la sim-sol 

cho-chuk.’ 




came ; 

us- to 

merry 

make.' 





Ta-sang kho-rang-gi thu-gu chheya zhing-kha-la hat. Te-ne kho-raug 

Then his son elder field~in was. Then he 


khang-bai ne-mo yong-song, phit-la lu tse go-song. Kho-rang-su 

house-of near came, outside singing dancing understood. Him-by 


yok-po-la 

kat-gyap-song 

da-rung 

kho-rang 

di-ya, ‘ chi 

tarn 

hin?’ 

servant-to 

called 

and 

him 

asked, ‘ lohat 

matter 

is ? ’ 

Kho-rang-su 

kho-rang-la 

zer-wa, ‘ khyo-rang-gi 

no 

yong-a 

hin ; 

Him-by 

him-to 

said. 

‘ thy 

young er-brother 

come 

is ; 

khyo-rang-gi 

aha-su 

kho-rang-gi 

phi-la 

za-ja thung' 

-ja tang-song. 

thy 

father-by 

his 

sake- for 

eating drinking 

gave. 


Chi-la, kho na-chha-met-pa lok-ne yong-song.’ Kho ^hik-pa sai-song, 

Why, he illness-not -being returning carnet He word ate, 

nang-la mi do-ser-wa. De-ne kho-rang-gi aba phit-la thon-song ; 
inside not go-would. Therefore his father outside came / 

kho-rang-la sol-chan che-pe, kho-rang-su aba-la zei’-wa, ‘ lo mang-bo 
him-to entreaty doing, him-by father-to said, ‘ years many 
khe-rang-gi la~po che-pa, nga-rang-su khe-rang-gi tam-la med serphat. 
your service doing, me-by your word not transgressed. 

Khe-rang-su nam-shi-bar-du nga-rang-la chik chhung ra-bo ma tang-song, 

Thee-by ever-even me-to one small goat not gavest, 

TOI>. Ill, PART I. 
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chuk-hin-am, nga-rang-gi sliak*po mu-la rang-thak che-pa. Daji kho thu-gu 
wherefore, my fHencls tcith feast to-make. Btit that son 

chhungS youg-wa ; kho-rang-su uor tshang-ma na-jung-la tang-wa-zin-song, 

young came ; him-by property all harlots~to to-give- finished , 

khe-rang-su kho-la za-ja thung-ja tang-we.’ Kho-rang-su zer-wa, ‘ to 
you-hy him-to eatiny drinking gavest.' Him-by said, ‘ 0 

nga-rang-gi thu-gu, khyot nga-rang-dang ; da-rimg chi hin-na nga-rang-gi 
my son, thou me-icith ; and lohat is my 

nang'la thob-ong, kho khe-rang-la tshang-ma bin. Kga-rang-la do-chuk 
house-in will-he-found, that thee-to all is. TJs-to go 

kham-zang ; khe-rang-gi no shi-sha-wa, tak-sang Sanyo doi ; 

merry; your younger-hr other dead-toas, now alive went; 

tor song-wa bin, tak-sang thop-song.’ 
lost gone was, now found-was' 
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The Bhotias of Nilang in Tehri Garhwal are called Jads. They have originally 
come from Tibet. According to the District Gazetteer, they have now a large admixture 
of Garhwali and Bashahri blood, due in a great measiire to the former practice of purchas- 
ing slave girls from the poorer Garhwalis. 

The Jads are the carriers and brokers with Tibet, like the Bhotias of the Kumaon 
valleys. In the winter they migrate southwards to Dhunda on the Bhagirathi some 
seven or eight marches below Nilang. 

The number of speakers has been estimated for the purposes of this Survey at 106. 
At the last Census of 1901, there were 204 speakers of Bhotia in Tehri Garhwal. 

The Jad dialect is closely related to the Tibetan spoken in Spiti. The materials 
available are not sufficient for settling all questions of detail. The general character of 
the dialect will, however, be easily recognized. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Jad dialect will be printed 
below. It has been forwarded in the Tibetan character usual in the district, and in 
transliteration. The transliteration in one or two places differs from the original. I 
have not corrected such passages, because the transliteration apparently presents the 
better text. On the other hand, I have silently corrected the very numerous blunders in 
transliterating single words. 

Phonology- — The phonetic system is, mainly, the same as in Spiti. 

Initial soft consonants are pronounced with a very strong aspiration. The conse- 
quence is that they usually appear as hard letters. Thus, pa, cow ; shu-ba, said ; sin-ha, 
to be exhausted, and so forth. 

Final g is apparently pronounced as k ; thus, chik, is ; mik, eye. 

Final d is sometimes dropped, and sometimes pronounced as t. Thus, to-pa, classi- 
cal Tibetan g rod-pa, belly ; do-cha, classical sdod-ches, to sit ; got, classical god, is. 

Final s is always dropped. Thus, ggal-kham, classical rggal-khams, country ; tigi, 
classical gngis, two ; nam, classical rnams, aU. Nas becomes ne, i.e., na, thus, di-ne, 
thereafter. 

Double consonants are simplified, usually so that the first one is dropped. Thus, ngi, 
classical gngis, two ; son, classical gson, alive ; nang, classieal gnang, give ; gu, classical 
dgu, nine ; go, classical hgod, divide ; sM, classical bzhi, forir ; dun, classical hdun, 
seven ; ka, classical bka, word ; ta, classical rta, horse ; dung, classieal rdung, beat ; go, 
classical mgo, head ; ggct-tsho, classical rgga-mMio, sea ; nga, classical Inga, five ; die, 
classical Iche, tongue ; ehak, classical Ichags, iron ; kon, classical skon, put ; kal, classi- 
cal skal, share ; mra, classical smra, say, and so forth. 

Labials conjunct with g become palatals. Thus, cha-ba, classical bga-ba, deeds; 
chhi-la, classical pJigi-la, outside, and so forth. In a similar way we often find ch, j, chJi 
instead of kg, khg, gg, respectively. Thus, sa-ju, classical za-rggu, eating for ; diho-dii, 
classical khgod-kgi, thy. This latter change, however, does not appear to be more 
than a tendency. Compare ggal-sa, country; gget, eat; gap-ki, of the father, and so 
forth. 

X 2 
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When the last component of a compound letter is r, the whole compound is pro- 
nounced as a cerebral. Thus, ta, classical skra, hair ; do-wa, classical ’a-gro-ba, go ; fit, 
classical gru, ship ; ii, classical ’a-dri, ask ; tan, I, correspondmg to classical bran, slave, 
And so forth. 

Note dtt'wa, classical zla-ba, moon ; id-bo, classical dbul-ba, poor. 

It is not possible to state how the p and b of the verbal suffixes pa, po, ba, bo, is 
pronounced. The regular form after vowels is apparently w. The same is probably 
the case after ng, r, and 1. The specimen is, however, far from being consistent. 

Tones and accent are probably the same as in the Central Dialect. 

Inflexional system- — The various suffixes used ia the inflexion of nouns and 
verbs are mainly the same as in classical Tibetan. I shall only make some few remarks 
on characteristic points. 

Nouns and pronouns. — The suffix of the case of the agent is su; thus, yab-su, by 
the father. 

Note the use of the prefix a in words such as a-ba, father; a-ma, mother; a-cho, 
nlder brother, and so forth. Compare Ladakhi. 

The particle of comparison is apparently sang as in Ladakhi. Compare ti a-cho 
ting-mo sang chhungun ring-bo tuk, his brother sister a little than more tall is, his brother 
is taller than his sister. 

In addition to nga-rang, I, we also find tan, I. Tan is Tibetan bran, a slave. 
Note also chho-chi and chho-rang-gi, thy; khi and kho-rang-gi, his. 

Verbs. — The most usual form of the past is the verbal noun ending in pa ; thus, 
shu-ba, said. A periphrastic past is formed by adding song, went ; thus, chung-song, 
became ; nang-ha song, gave, and so forth. 

In addition to the classical verbal noun ending in pa and similar suffixes, we also 
find such as are formed by adding a suffix corresponding to Ladakhi ches. Thus, do-cha, 
to sit ; hong-ja, to come ; tong-zha, seeing ; dung-sha, beating, and so forth. 

For further details the version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows 
should be consulted. The specimen is not a good one, and it should be used with 
<5aution. 
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TIBETAN. 

Jap Dialect. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

(State Tehri Garhwal.) 

Mi chik-la pu nyi. Yang pu ebnng-ma yab-la shu-ba, 

Man one-to sons tico. And son yowiger father-to said. 

‘ nga-rang-la, yap, nor-ki kal nang-go.’ Yab-su pii-la 

* me-to, father, property-of share give-imist.' Father-hy son-to 

nor-ki kal nang-ba-song. Shag mang-bo ma song, pii chung-nia-su 

property-of share gave. Bays many not went, son young-hy 

nor-nam dn-ba, gyal-kham-la song yang ti-ru rang-gi nor-nam-la 

property-all gathered, country-to ivent and there oivn property-all-to 


khang-men 

cha-ba inetar-song. Yang nor-sak-nam 

sin-song 

-ba, 

di 

evil 

doing squandered. And 

property 

was-exhausted. 

that 

gyal-sa-ru 

sa-ju 

mi duk, yang 

nor met-pa ul-po-ru 

song. 

country -in 

eating-means 

not was, and property not-being misery-in 

went. 

Yang di 

gyal-sa-ki 

mi chhepo chik 

tung-du 

song-ba, 

yang 

mi 

And that country-of 

man great one 

before 

went, 

and 

man 

chhepo-su 

sakhet chik-tu phak tsho-m 

taug-ba-song. 

Yang 

phak 

sa-bi 

great-by 

field one-to 

swine feeding-for 

sent. 

And 

swine 

eaten 

sak-ti 

rang so-na 

to dang-ba song : 

; yang-su 

phu-ma 

yang 

mi 

food-that 

self eaten-if 

belly satisfied was ; 

anyone-by 

straw 

even 

not 

tang-ba 

duk. Yang 

sem-la tong-ba 

tan-ba 

chun2 

:-ba 

ti-tar 

giving 

toas. And 

mind-in entering 

consideration 

was-produced 

th us 


mra-wa, ‘ rang-gi yap-ki yog-po mang-po yot ; yog-po-la to mang-po 

said, ‘ self- of futher-of servants many are; servants-to belly much 

do-ba yot, yang rang-ni tok-shi-la song. Tan rang-ni yap-ki 

going is, and self hunger-dying went. I self father-of 

tung do-yong, yang shu-yong, “yap, tau-ni kon-chhok-ki chho-rang-gl 

house will-go, and loill-say, “father, I heaven-of you-of 

tung-du layok-chung, yang ta-ni shikten di-ru-la ma yung-song, 

before sinner- became, and noiv loorld here-in not came, 

chho-rang-gi pu yang di-ru jep-yong. Tan-la rang-gi yok-po chik-tang 

your son still here exchange-will. Me} self of servant one-with 
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da-ba 

dzot.” ’ 

Di-ne 

song-ba rang-gi yab-ki 

tung-du 

vong. 

6- O 

like 

appoint.” ' 

This-from 

loent self-of father-of near 

came. 

Yang 

kho yang 

sa-thak-ring-po 

yot-pa, yang thong-zha 

kho-rang-gi 

yap-ni 

And 

he still 

far-off 

was, and seeing 

his 

father 

nying- 

■je chung. 

yang jug-ni 

•wok-ma-la tham-ha 

mang-po 

mang-po 

pity 

became. 

and running 

neck-on embraced 

many 

many 


tok-ma-po chung. PCi-su shu-ba, ‘ yap, tan-su kon-chliok tang yab-ki 

hissing ensued. Son-by said, ‘father, me-by heaven and father-of 

layok chung ; yang tehe-di tang ma chung-song, yang chho-chi pd 

sinner became ; and time-this worthy{?) not became, still thy son 


di ma chung-song.’ Yap-rang-su kho-rang-gi yok-nam-la mra-wa, ‘ go 

this not became.'' Father-by own servants-to said, ‘ cloth 

lak-po nyo-shok ti mi-la kon-shok ; yang ti lak-pa-la surtup tang 

good buy this man-on put ; and his hand-on r'mg and^ 

kang-ba-la lham kon-shok. Yang tan sem-la geri chung-ba ; pu di 

feet-on shoes pul. And I mind-in merry became ; son this 

shi-ha sem-chung, yang son-ba chung ; tor-song-ba sem-chung-ba, yang 

dead thought, and alive became; lost-gone thought, and 

thob-chung-ba.’ Yang sem-ba-la geri chung mang-bo chung. 

found-toas.’ And mind-in merry to-become much became. 


Ti-shi pu ohhe-ba sakhet duk-pa, Chhi-lok gye-ba khang-ba nye-mo-la 
Then son . big field was. Outside going house near 
seba tang lulen tshor-ba. Yang yog-po chik-la ka nang-ba yang, 

dancing and singing heard. And servant one-to word gave and. 


‘ di chi ? ’ yang yog-po rang-su ti-ba. 

‘ this what ? ’ and servant self-by asked. 

lep-chung-ba, chho-rang yap-su mang-bo 

has-come, your father-by much 

sem-la kit-po sem-song.’ Yang sem-ba-la 
mind-in happy thought.’’ And mind-to 


Tan-rang 
‘ % (0 
sin-pa 
food 

tshik-pa 

anger 


no-mo-chung (sic) di 
brother-younger that 
tang-song, 


gave, 

chung-ba, 

ensued, 


kho-rang-gi 

his 

khang-pa-la 

house-into 


mi lok-sem-ba. Yang 

yab 

chhi-la ton-ne 

semso 

chuk. ‘ 

To 

lo 

not return-would. And 

father 

out 

coming 

to-entreat 

began. ‘ 

Lo 

years 

tar-na rang-gi shab-chik 

yin. 

Yang 

chho-rang-gi 

ka-la 

ka-shu-ba. 

according-to your servant 

am. 

And 

your 

ivord-to 

obeyed. 

Chho-rang-su tan-rang-la 

ri-gu 

chik 

yang ma 

tang, rang-gi rok 

nyam 

You-by me-to 

kid 

one 

even not 

gavest. 

own friend 

ivith 


sem-pa-chi. Yang chho-chi 

to-make-merry. And your 

shang-tshimg-ma nyam te-ba-la 

harlots with joining 


pu 

son 


lep-chung, 

arrived, 


ti-su 

him-by 


tang-song, 

gave. 


chho-rang-su 

you^by 


rang-gi nor-sak-nam 
own property 
khi phi-la shin-ba 
his sake-for feast 
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tang-song.’ Yang khong-su, ‘pu, chho-rang tan-nyam^ yot lo tar; 

gavej' And him~by, ‘son, you me-with are years according-to ; 

rang-la yot-pi chko-rang-la yin. Sem-la ga-ba yin, ga-ba-cbi tang-po 

self-to being you-to is. Mind-in to-rejoice is, rejoicing-of proper 

yin. Yang chho-rang-gi no-nio(s*c) sMk-song-ba, yang son-song; tor-song, 

is. And your brother dead-toas, and alive-came ; lost-ioas, 

tbop-song.’ 
found-toas.’ 


The use of the word tan by the father, when speaking to his son, is not correct. Nga must bo used instead. 
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GARHWAL DIALECT. 

Tibetan is spoken by the Bbotias of Painkhanda in Garhwal. The southern bound- 
ary of the Bhotia tract consists of a line drawn from the western slope of Xanda Deir 
south-west to Trisul, thence north-west along the northern slopes of the JTandak peaks 
and along the water-shed between the Biri-Ganga and the feeders of the Dhauli to 
Salighat near Pana on the road between Eamni and Joshicath, whence it follows the 
Gamr-Ganga to Pakhi. The Bhotias of the Mana and Niti valleys are called llarchas. 

Tibetan is also spoken by most of the Tolchas, the inhabitants of the villages not 
occupied by Bhotias in the Niti valley. They are of Khas origin. 

The number of speakers of Tibetan in Garhwal has been estimated for the purposes 
of this Survey at 4,300. The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were 1,891. 

The Garhwal dialect is closely related to the form of Tibetan spoken by the Jads of 
Tehri Garhwal. 

The materials forwarded from Garhwal for the purposes of this Survey do not 
appear to be trustworthy. There cannot, however, be any doubt about the general 
character of the dialect. 

Phonology. — Soft initial consonants are probably pronounced with a strong aspir- 
ation, so as to be scarcely distinguishable from the corresponding hard sounds. Thus, 
U, this ; te, that ; sa, to eat, and so on. In very many cases, however, the soft unaspir- 
ated consonant is retained, at least in writing. Thus, dug, is. 

Final g and d are apparently rather faintly sounded. Compare spellings such as du, 
is; de, i.e., probably do, classical Tibetan sdod, remain. Usually, however, the two 
sounds are preserved. 

Final s is dropped. Compare nyi, classical Tibetan gnyis, two ; sap-ji, classical 
zhabs-phyi, servant. As becomes e, i.e., d ; thus, te-ne, thereafter. 

Zh occurs as sh, j, and s ; thus, shak, classical zhag, day ; ji, classical bzM, four ; 
sap-ji, classical zhabs-phyi, servant. The actual pronunciation is probably sh. 

J is also often written instead of classical Thus, jung{-song), classical bzung, 
seized. Similarly y and dz, ch and ts, are not properly distinguished in the specimen. 

Compound consonants are simplified. The first consonant is dropped if the last 
component is not a y or an r. Thus, leb, classical slebs, came ; ta, classical Ita, see ; 
gon, classical sgon, put on ; gal, classical sgal, a load ; top, classical stob, food ; de, classi- 
cal sdod, remain ; jim, classical gzim, sleep ; hon-pa, classical dkon-pa, dear ; dhu, classi- 
cal bsdus, close ; go, classical mgo, head; tshan, classical mtshan, might, and so forth. 

A y coalesces with a preceding b ov ph to ch or j ; thus, chuvg and jung, classical 
byung, became ; sap-ji, classical zhabs-phyi, servant. Fhyi, however, also becomes phi ; 
thus, phi-la, for the sake of. 

The genitive suffix gyi, kyi, becomes chi ; thus, nam-chi, of the heaven. Khy, on 
the other hand, remains, or is changed to kh if an e follows. Thus, khyo and khe, thou. 

Compound letters containing an r as the last component are changed to cerebrals. 
Thus, thuk-pa, classical 'a-khrug-pa, quarrel ; do, classical 'agro, go ; thu-gu, classical 
phru-gu, child, and so forth. 
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Note da-wa, classical zla-ba, month. 

Tones and accents are probably the same as in other dialects of Central Tibetan. 

Nouns and Pronouns— The prefix a is used in a-pa, father. 

The suffix la is very commonly used to form the case of the agent in the Parable ; 
thus, fhu-gu chhung-lct apa-la ka lab, son youngest-by father-to word said, the youngest 
son said to his father. This use of la is perhaps due to misunderstanding by the 
translator. 

The suffix su is used to form an ablative. Thus, tokri-su, from hunger ; Jang-sit, 
from Tibet. 

With regard to pronouns we may note hago and ogo, I ; nge, my, I ; 7iga-la, by me, 
to me ; nga-rang, we ; khyo and khe, thou ; kho and kho-ba, he; kho-ba-i, by him; kho- 
be-la, by him, to them; di-ba, they. 

Verbs.— A compound present can be formed by adding dug, is, to a participle end- 
ing in khan ; thus, shi-khan-dug, am dying. 

Several forms are in use in the past tense. In addition to forms such as lab, 
thought, said ; tna song, did not go ; jung, became ; do-song, went, and so forth, we may 
note such as are made by adding tshar or yod to the base. Thus, cha-yod, did ; tang- 
yod, sent ; cha-tshar, made. 

The usual verbal noun ends in ja ; thus, do-ja, going ; tsho-ja, to feed. 

The conjunctive participle ends in tin, i.e. perhaps ti; thus, do-tin, having gone. 


For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. The first 
is the beginning of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second is the 
statement of a witness. The latter is apparently much more correct than the former. 
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[ No. 10. ] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Garhwal Dialect. 

Specimen I, 

(Painkhanda, Garhwal.) 

Chik-che-na mi-chi nyi thu-gu du. Kho-su thu-gu chhting-la apa-la 



A-certain 

man-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them-from son 

young^by father-to 

ka 

lab, 

‘ yo apa, 

chi 

nor 

jung-na nge 

kal-la tang-chhuk.’ 

word 

said. 

‘ 0 father, 

ichich 

property becomes my 

share-to 

give.' 

Te-ne 

kho-ba-i 

kho-be-la 

rang 

nor 

kal-la-cha-tshar. 

Mang-po shak-pa 

Then 

him-hy 

them-to 

otm 

property 

share-into-made. 

Many 

days 


ma song, thu-gu chhung kun dum che-tin sa-ring-bo do-so^g. Kho-be 

not xcent, son young all together making countrxj-far toent. There 

jun-ba jung-tin shak-po don-met khem-yod, rang nor-chi med-ra-che. 
extravagant being clays useless spent, oim property-of squandered. 


Kho-be-la 

kun 

med-ra-cha-tshar. 

te-ne tha-la mang-mo 

kon-po 

jung. 

Him-by 

all 

squander ed-made. 

then there big 

famine 

fell. 

K ho- rang 

koprya 

Jung. 

Kho 

do-tin tha-la yul-ba-la 

mi 

chik-la 

Be 

poor 

became. 

He 

going there country-in 

man i 

one-with 

dod-ja 

cha-yod 

; kho-ba-i 

rang 

sing-la phak tsho-ja tang' 

■yod. 

Kho-la 

residing 

made ; 

him-by 

own 

field-to swine to-feed sent. 

Him-by 

phung-ma 

phak 

sa-ja rang 

tot-pa 

khe-cbe-ja nak-sum-yod ; 

jan 

mi-duk 

grass 

sicine 

food own 

belly 

to-fill wanted ; 

other 

not-was 

kho-be-la 

chhun 

g tang-ja. 

Te-ne sem-la hago 

o 

jung, 

kho-la 

hira-to 

anything to-give. 

Then mind-in consciousness 

came. 

him-by 

lap-song, 

‘ nge 

apa 

tsam 

mi-la top-ja chi-da-bu-tsang 

takri 

said, 

‘ my 

fat1ier{-of) 

many 

men-to food how- good 

bread 


tang-ja-yod ; hago tokri-su si-khan du. Ngc long-tin rang-chi apa 

is-given ; I hunger-from drying am. I arising oicn-of father 

tsa-la do-ong kho-la ka-chha lab-yong, “yo apa, rang-la nam-chi 

near go-shall him-to icords sayshall, “ 0 father, self-by heaven-of 

dik-pa, khyo thong nyi-bo dikpa cba-yod. Nge seba khyo-chi thu-"u 
sin, your sight near sin did. I again thy son 
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lap-ja ma 
to-say not 
chi.” ’ 
make.'* ’ 


3ung. 

became. 

Te-ne 

Then 


Nga-la 


khe-rang-chi 


kho 

he 


Me your 

long-tin rang 
arising oicn 


servant 

apa 

father 


chik 

chokta 

nga-la yang 

one 

like 

me also 

to-la 

do-yod. 

Kho-rang 

near 

loent. 

Se 


ring-bo-la yod, kho-be 

apa-la 

kho thong-tin chhen nying-je ; kho 

shari 

far 

teas, 

his 

father-by 

him seeing much pity ; he 

quickly 

do, kho-be-chi 

oli 

jung-tin 

jum-yod. Miu-gu lab-yod, ‘yo 


went, 

his 

neck 

seising 

kissed. Son said, ‘ 0 

father. 

nge-la 

nam-chi 

dik-pa khyo 

thong nyi-ba dik-pa cha-yod. 

Seba 

me-by 

heaven-of 

sin 

thy 

sight near sin did. 

Again 

khyo-chi 

thu-gu 

lap-ja 

ma Jung.’ Kho-so apa-la rang sap-ji-la 

thy 

son 

to-say 

not became' Then father-by own servants-to 

lab-yod, 

‘ kun 

thi-ya 

pu-tsang 

gon-ja tho-tin kho-la gon-chhuk. 

Kho-chi 

said. 

‘ all 

with 

good 

cloth taking him-to put-on. 

Sis 

lak-pa-la 

jugu, 

kho-chi 

kang-ba 

kap-sha gon-chhuk. Nga-rang 

sa-ja-su 

hand-on 

ring. 

his 

feet 

shoes put-on. We 

eating 


khyo 
and{?) 

tor-tin ^ 
having-heen-lost 


dalpu-chi ; 
rejoice -let ; 


khe-rang-chi 


you-self-of son 


thu-gu 


shi-khan 

dead 


yang 

even 


son-po 

alive 


tel ; 
came ; 


thob-song.’ 

was-found.* 


Kho-rang 

They 


clal-pu jung-yod. 
merry became. 
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[ No. II.J 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Gabhwal Dialect. 

Specimen II. 

(Painkuanda, Garhwal.) 

Di da-wa-la dang-ma, nge Jang-su lok-tin tel-khan dug. 

This month-in heginning, I Tihet-from returning coming was. 

Gya-tha-pa lug ogo nye-bo dug. Ti-la tfba le bal kal-yod 

Hundred sheep me with icere. These-on salt borax wool loaded 

dug. Ogo nyi-bo Nenu Padam-Si Eiugjin Sowanu ti mi ji 

was. Me with Nenu Padam-Si Pingjin Sowanu these men four 

mi dug. Di-ba ya lug-la tsha-kun kal-tin klier-khan yod. Nga 

men were. These also sheep-on salt-all loading bringing u^re. Five 

tshe-la tshamo ogo-rang dosa Chhong-sa-la leb-song. Yul-la phe-tar 

date-in day our camp Niti-to arrived. Village-at outside 

giir pok-song. Tshan-la de-ue kuii jim-song, ti-chung phe-ka-tshan-la 

tent pitched. Night-in then all slept, tliis-about mid night-at 

khojam go lug-gal-la chung mi-lham cbok-ta jung. Lem 

time my sheep-loads-in some dream like happened. At-once 

go-na-su go-Iak phar-jung thok-song. Ogo lug-gal-la tsa-la Kenu 

head-from hed-sheet lifted looked. My sheep-loads-to near Nenu 

ta-tin yod. Ogo kha dhu-tin de-yod ta-tin yod, ti chi che-khau 

looking ivas. I mouth closing remained looking teas, he lohat doing 

Tod. Nenu-Ia ogo go-na-su go-lak phai* tbong-med. Kho-rang 

%vas. Nenu-to I head-from. hed-sheet removing seen-was-not . He 

ji lug-gal ogo kher-tsbar kho yul-clihok kher-tshar. Ogo nyi-bo 

four bags mine took then village-toicards took. Me near 

Sowanu nyal-yod. Ogo ga-le cha-tin kbo-rang-la lang-song. Te-ne ogo 

Soicanu slept. I quietly doing him raised. Then we 

mi nyi Nenu-la seba-seba song-yod. Padam-Si kbo Pingjin-la, long-shok, 


men tico Nenu after loent. Fadam-Si and Eingjin-to, rise, 

che-yod. Tul-chi nyi-mo Nenu-la tbiya lug-gal ogo jung-song. Kbo-la 

made. Village- of near Nenu with lags %ve seized. Him 

di -song, ■ kbe-rang ti lug-gal cbi-pbi-la kber-song ? ' Kbo-ba lab-song, 
askedi ‘you these bags why took? ’ He said, 
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‘lug-gal ogo yin. Nge klio-la yul-la bor-ja-la kher-yod.’ Te-ne 

^bags mine are. 1 them village-in leaving-for brought.'’ Then 

nge-la thuk-pa che-jung. Te-ne dung-ja-la lang-yod. Thab-sha cha-tin-la 

me-with quarrel made. Then beating-for began. Means making-by 

hago kho-la ium-tin yul-la kher-song. Te-ne kho-la tliiya lug-gal 

we him seizing village-into brought. Then him tcith bags 

gat-po-la cbung-sar. 

official-to handed-over. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In the beginning of this month I retuxmed from Tibet with a hundred sheep, loaded 
with salt, borax, and wool. Nenu, Padam-Si, Ringjin, and Sowanu were with me. 
They also brought salt on their sheep. On the fifth our camp reached Xiti, and we 
pitched our tents outside the village. When we were all asleep at mid-night I dreamt 
about my bags. I removed the bed-cloth from my head, and I saw Xenu looking at my 
bags. I remained silently looking on, to ascertain what he was about. Xenu was not 
aware of the fact that I had removed the bed-cloth from my head. He took fom* of 
my bags and went towards the village. Sowanu slept near me, and I roused him quietly. 
Then we followed after Nenu, and we also roused Padam-Si and Bingjin. We overtook 
Nenu with tlje bags near the village. I asked him why he had taken the bags. He 
said, ‘they are mine, and I am going to leave them in the village.’ He began to quarrel 
with me, and to beat me. We only with difficulty succeeded in arresting him. We 
then brought him to the village, and handed him and the bags over to the revenue- 
officer. 
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KAGATE. 

The Kagate dialect of Tibetan is closely related to the so-called Sharpa and to the 
Tibetan of Sikkim. It is spoken in Eastern Nepal and in Darjeeling. We have not, 
however, any information about the number of speakers. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases have been forwarded from Darjeeling. They are the only foundation of the 
remarks on Kagate which follow. 

Fronnuciation. — The spelling of the specimens does not correctly reflect the 
actual pronunciation of the dialect. It is not, however, difficult to get a general idea of 
the phonetic system. 

The short a is often pronounced as an «, i.e., the sound of u in German ‘kiissen.’ 
In such cases it is written i, and I have retained this spelling because it is possible that 
the sound is almost that of * in ‘ pin.’ Compare Hn, classical Tibetan bdun, seven ; 
sonff and sififf, the suffix of past time ; su and si, who ? etc. Compare also tharung, 
classical thag-ring, far. E is written in pe-mi, classical bud-med, woman. The letter e 
apparently also represents the sounds of a in German ‘ Bar ’ and of o in German ‘ bos ’ ; 
compare ne, Lhasa dialect na, from ; te, Lhasa dialect do, to sit, etc. 

With regard to consonants it should be noted that the sounds/, z, and zh are not 
correctly distinguished in the specimens. Compare kaze, how many ; o-je, so many ; 
pi-za, i.e., probably pi-dsa, child ; minji and minzi, from ; do-ze, i.e., probably do^zhe, to 
go, etc. 

Soft initials are usually liardened ; thus pu, classical hu, son ; dmg-la and tung-la, 
before, etc. The intermediate form, with an aspirated hard initial, occurs in phti, son. 
On the other hand, hard initials are occasionally softened when preceded by vowels or 
nasals in compound words ; thus, tham-je, classical thams-chad, all. 

With regard to final consonants g is usually changed to k, and b io p ; thus, chik, 
one ; phak, swine ; lep, arrive. Compare classical Tibetan gchig, phag, sleb. Pinal g is 
often also dropped. Compare mi, classical mig, eye ; sho, classical shog, come. 

Final gs is di-opped in words sucb as cha, classical Ichags, iron ; to, classical Itogs, 
hunger. 

Pinal d is dropped and the preceding vowel is modified so that « becomes e (i.e., prob- 
ably a), 0 becoales e, o, or oe, i.e., probably d, etc.; thus, ke, classical brgyad, eight; 
te, classical ’adod, sit ; kaze, classical ga-tshod, how much ; khyo, classical khyod, thou ; 
e and yoe, classical yod, is. 

Pinal n seems to exercise a similar influence on a preceding vowel. Compare the 
suffix of the present participle ken or kin, Ladakhi mkJian. 

Pinal s is dropped ; compare tham-je, classical thams-chad, all. A preceding vowel 
is modified, and probably lengthened; thus, le, i.e., Id, classical las, from; nyl, classical 
gnyis, two. • 

In compound consonants containing a subscribed y as second component in classical 
Tibetan, this y is dropped before i and e; thus, khi, classical khyi, dog; pe, classical 
byed, do. In other cases y is retained after gutturals ; thus, kliyo, classical khyod, thou • 
kyap, classical rgyah, back. 

By becomes ch ; thus, cha, classical bya, bird. 
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B is dropped after k, g, and d, and probably also after other mutes. Kr, gr and dr 
become d or t ; thus, ta, classical skra, hair; dem-ba, classical 'agram-pa, cheek; do, 
classical 'agro, go ; te, classical 'adri, ask, etc. In tuk, classical drug, six, dr has been 
changed to t, aud it is probable that the d and t in the other instances just quoted were 
originally likewise cerebral. Note prang-bu^ poor. 

Zl becomes d in dawa, classical zla-ba, moon, and Ih is replaced by lekh in lekham 
classical lham, shoe. 

In other compounds the first consonant is dropped ; thus, lang, classical glang, bull ; 
lep, classical sleb, arrive; kang-ba, classical rkang-ba, foot; ta, classical rta, horse; che 
classical Iche, tongue ; ke, classical skad, sound ; tong-bu, classical sdong-po, tree ; nang, 
classical gnang, give; ngul, classical dngul, silver; tin, i.e., tiin, classical bdun, seven, 
and so forth. 

Note sup-tur instead of sur-tup, classical sor-gdub, finger ring. 

Articles. — The numeral chik, one, is used a,s an indefinite, and the demonstrative 
pronoun di, this, as a definite article ; thus, mi chik, a man ; angsha-di, the share. 

Nouns— Gender.— Gender is distinguished by using different words or by adding 
qualifying affixes; thus, no, brother; nu-mu, sister: son; daughter : ta-bu, 

horse ; ta-mu, mare : changre, he-goat ; ra-ma, she-goat : khyesa, male deer ; khyesa ama, 
female deer, etc. 

Number.— The usual suffix of the plural is kya ; thus, aba-kya, fathers ; compare 
cha in Danjong-ka. 

Case.— The suffix of the genitive is i, ki, or gi after vowels, and i or ki after con- 
sonants. The same form is also used as a case of the agent. The final i is, however, 
then probably long. Thus, aba chik-i, of a father; ta-bi, from ta-hn-i, of a horse; 
tong-bu-gi, of a tree ; phak-ki, by the pis?s, etc. The definite article is often added in 
the genitive ; thus, aba chik-i-di, of a father. Bi is used alone as a genitive suffix in 
po-mu-di, of daughters. 

Other cases are formed by adding suffixes such as la, in, to; sa-le, from the place 
of, from; minji, minjik, min-zi, min-zik, from; dung-la, before, etc. Note aba-kei, 
to fathers. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives sometimes precede and sometimes follow the noun they 
quahfy. The particle of comparison is the Naipali bhanda ; thus, kho-i a-zi bhanda no 
rim-hu-du, his sister than brother tall-is, his brother is taller than his sister. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 
nga, I khyo, thou kho, he 

ngi-kya, o-kya, we khyo, you khung, khung-kya, they. 

The pronouns are inflected hke nouns. 

Other pronouns are di, this ; o and o-di, that ; su, who ? chi, what ? kan-di, which ? 
etc. 

V orbs. — The usual bases of the verb substantive are e and du. Instead of e we 
also find ye and yoe ; compare classical Tibetan yod. In the past tense we find woe. 

Finite verb. — The verb is still virtually a noun. The subject of transitive verbs 
is put in the case of the agent, and the plural suffix kya can be added. Thus, kasa-te- 
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me-ji kan~di phak-ki sa-gen-kya, Imsks-from which pigs-by eating, from the husks which 
the pigs ate. 

Present time. — -A. present is formed by adding yin to a participle ending in ka, pa, 
etc. ; thus, ngai rob-ken, i.e. roh-ka-yin, I strike ; nga do-n, i.e. do-a-yin, I go. It is 
perhaps identical with ne in ong-ne, they are. 

A compound present is formed by adding gu or kn, or, after vowels, w, and the verb 
substantive ; thus, chho-u-du, he is feeding ; kko-i roh-kti-dii, he strikes ; te-ku-e, he 
lives ; ong-gu du-ha, he is coming. 

Du-ba, is, in the last instance contains the usual suffix of the participle ; compare 
also ye-ba, they are. To in rob-to, they strike, is probably the copula du. 

Past time. — I’he participle ending in ba or pa is commonly also used as a past 
tense, especially in the second person; thus, nyo-ba, I brought, thou broughtest ; kal-pa, 
wentest ; se-pa, killedest. 

The most common past tense is formed by adding song, or, usually, sing, (i.e., prob- 
ably sting) ; thus, gal-song and kal-sing, he went. The common present is also used as 
a past ; thus, e-kin, i.e. yod-ka-yin, was. 

A perfect is effected by adding du ; thus, nye-sing-du, has been found. 

Pnture. — The present is also used as a future ; thus, don, I wiU go ; lap-ken, I 
will say ; ong-do, I shall be. I do not understand the form ngai rob-ken dei, I shall 
strike. I>ei is perhaps an attempt at writing dii, i.e., du, is. 

Imperative. — As in classical Tibetan, an a is often changed to o in the imperative ; 
thus, song, go ; so, eat ; long, stand. The unaltered base is used in forms such as sM, 
die ; do, go ; ter, give. Sometimes we find suffixes added such as kong, tong, dung, and 
ter ; thus, rob-kong (i.e. perhaps rob-ka-tong) and rob-tong, beat ; pe-dung (i.e. perhaps 
byed'tong), make; ken-ter, put on. 

Note let us make merry; khusi pe-dung pe-kogem, we should make 

merry ; ya-bu pe-za-ga, that I might feast. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The most common verbal noun is formed by 
adding eke, or, after vowels, ze ; thus, lap-che, to say ; do-ze, to go. A suffix a occurs 
in charai-te-ya-la, in order to feed. 

Relative participles are formed by adding ken or gen and ba. The interrogative 
pronoun kan-di, which ? is used as a relative ; thus, kasa-te-meji kan-di phak-ki 
Aya, from the husks which the pigs ate ; di pu kan-di khyoi-di chkega-kya sa-sing-ba, 
this son who thy goods devoured. 

Adverbial participles are formed by adding postpositions to the base ; thus, lap-tia, 
saying-in, if you say ; ong-a-te-su, arriving-after, when he came. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding di, ti, oi di-ma-rang ; thus, roh-sing- 
di, having beaten; kal- di-ma-rang, having gone. Ma-rang is a postposition which 
governs the genitive. It is therefore also added to the genitive of the base; thus 
^g-i-ma-rang, having been. Tha-ma-la, at the end of, is used instead in ke-kyap-ti 
tha-ma-la, voice-throwing after, having called. 

Negative particle.— The negative particle is a prefixed me or ma ; thus, kal-df 
me-ken, going not-were, did not go ; me-ter-ekln, not-giving-was, did not give; ma-nyin. 
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did not wish. Mat is sometimes used instead ; thus, maMer, didst not give ; tor-mat, 
I did not transgress. It will be seen that mat sometimes precedes and sometimes follows 
the verb. 


For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows and to the 
list of words on pp. 142 and £f. 
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[ No. 12. 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 


TIBETAN. 


Kagate Dialect. 


O-la-thong-cli 


(District Darjeeling.) 
kanchha-ki 


‘e 

O 


many-even 


Mi chik-i-di pe-za nyi ekin. 

Man one-of sons two were. Them-among younger-by 

a-ba, sampati-min-jik nga-i angsha-di nga-la nang.’ 0-le 

father, property-from my share-the me-to give.' Then 

khung-kei rang-i sampati bo-kep-ter*sing. Nyi-ma mang-bu-rans 

them-to self-of property divided-gave. Days 

me-ken, kanchha pbu tliam-je batul-ti-di tharung-bu 

not-were, young son all gathering distant 

o-le o-la ma-ya-ba le-ga pedi-ma-rang kho-i tbam-je 

and there not-good work done-having him-by all 

Jab kho-i tham-je urai-te-sing, o-le kho des-la 

When him-by all squandered, then that country-in famine 

kal-di-ma-rang 
he gone-having 

Khoi kho-la 

Him-by him-to 

0 kasa-te-me-ji 
hose husks- from 

O-le 


o-le kho prang-bu kal- 

■sing. 

O-le i 

and he 

poor 

icent. 

And 

te-ken-sa-ke-la 

chik 

sa-la 

te-che 

pe-sing. 

inhabitants-in 

one 

to 

living 

made. 

charai-te-ya-la 

tang- 

■sing. 

O-le 

khoi 

feeding-for 

sent. 

Then 

him-by \ 

sagen-kya. 

ngai 

to-pa 

kang-je 

os-te-la. 

eating-were, 

own 

belly 

fill-to 

wanted. 


lap-sing, 
said, 

kho-i 
him-by 

kal-di 
going 
des-la kal-sing ; 
country-to loent ; 

chij urai-te-sing. 
property squandered. 
anikal kal-sinsr ; 
went ; 

0 des-la 

that country-in 
sing-la phak 
field-in swine 
kan-di phak-ki 
which swine-by 


si-nang 


me-ter-e-kin. O-le kho-la chet kal-sing, o-le 

not-giving-was. And him-to sense %vent, and 

a-ba-di khetala-kei-di niang-bu-rang saje ong-ne, 

father-of servant s-of many-even breads are, 


kho-la chyang 
And anyone-by him-to anything 


khoi 
him-by 

o-le nga 
and 1 


nga-i 


Nga 

I 


lang-di 
arisen-having 
lap-ken, 
say. 




e 
“O 


a-ba-sa-la don, o-le 

father' s-place-to will-go, and 

a-ba, nga-i sarga-ki dung-la 
father, me-by heaven-of before 


siwe. 
die. 

kal-di-ma-rang 
gone-having 

tung-la pap pe-sing. Nga phir-cha 

before sin did. 1 again 

Nga-la rangi khetala-min-ji chik-pa-rang pedung.” ’ 

Me-to your-own servants-from one-also make." ' 


lap-sing, 

said, ‘ my 
to-pa-to-di 
helly -hungering 


rang-i 

your 


pu 

son 


lap-che 

say-to 


kho-sa-la 
his-place-to 
f>-le rang-i 
and you-oj 


laik-ki-di me. 

tcorthy not. 

O-le kho 

Then he 
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Ill 


went. 


iang-di-ma-i^ng rangi a-ba-sa-la gal-song. 

arisen-having own father' s-place-to 

ekin, khoi a-ba-gi kho-la thong-di daya 

was, his father-by him-to seeing mercy 

kbo-i 
his 


pe-sing. 
made. 

dem-ba-la jar-ti-ma-rang kho-la, chok-pe-sing. 
cheek-on adhering him-to kiss-made. 


Tara kho tbarung-bu 

But he far-off 

0-le chhung-di-ma-rang 
And run-having 

Pu-gi kho-la lap-sing, 

Son-by him-to said. 


‘ e a-ba, nga-gi sarga-di tung-la o-le 

khyo-i 

tuog-la 

pap pe-sing, o-le 

‘ 0 father, rne-by heaven-of before and 

you-of 

before 

sin did. 

and 

phircha khyo-i pu 

lap-che-gi hisab 

me.’ 

O-le 

a-ba-gi 

rangi 

again your son 

saying-of matter 

not.' 

And 

father-by 

own 

naukar-kya-la lap-sing, 

‘ kap-tar bhanda 

ya-bu 

kela ten-di-ma-rang 

kho-la 

servants-to said. 

‘ all than 

good 

cloth taken-having 

him-to 

ken-ter. O-le kho-i 

lak-pa-la sup-tiu* 

o-le 

kang-ba-la 

lekham 

kenter ; 

put-on. And his 

hand-on ring 

and 

feet-on 

shoes 

put ; 

o-le kya-ba riu 

kbyung-di-ma-rang 

set-tong. 

O-le 

o-kya sa 

o-le 

and fat kid 

brought-having 

kill. 

And 

toe eat 

and 


khusi-pega. Che-Ie lap-na, di 

merry-make-shall. Why saying-on, this 

thar-sing ; tor-ti-eken, phircha nye-sing.’ 
saved-ioas ; lost-teas, again found-teas' 
kal-sing. 
went. 


nga-i-di pn si-di eken, phir-cha 

my son dead was, again 

0-le khung-kya khusi pe-ze 

Then they merry make- to 


Kho-i 

jetha pu 

sing-la 

eken. 

O-le 

His 

elder son 

field-in 

was. 

And 

khim-sa-la 

lep-sing ; 

o-le baja 

nach-ki 

ke 


onga-te-su 


te-sing, 

asked. 


jab kho 

when he 
the-sing. 

house-place-to arrived ; then music dancing-of sound heard, 
mi chik-la ke-kyap-ti tha-ma-la 
man one-to voice-throwing after 
kho-la lap-sing, ‘ khyo-rangi 

‘ your-own 
riu se-sing. 
kid killed. 
sitang- pe-sing, 
anger-made, 
phi-la ong-di 

That-reason his father outside coming 

a-ba-la jawab ter-sing, ‘ teya, nga o-je lo-minji khyo-rangi hisab 

father-to ansteer gave, ‘ lo, I so-many years-from your service 

pewi 0 -le namang rangi tarn namang tor-mat. 0-le rangi 

do and ever your order ever broke-not. And yourself-by 


nya-raii gi 
own 
Kho-i 
Him-by 

khyo-rangi 

your 

nye-sing-du.’ 

found-has.' 

0-karan 


him-to said, 

a-ba-gi kya-ba 
father-by fat 

0-le kho-i 
And him-by 
kho-i a-ba 


coming 
0-le kho-gi 
Then him-by 

‘ di clmm-ba ? ’ 
Ahis what- is ?' 
no wang-di-e, o-le 

younger-brother come-is, and 

Che-!e lap-na, kho-la ya-bu 

Why saying-on, him well 

o-le nang-la do-ze ma-nyim. 

and inside go-to not-wished. 

kho-la samjai-t e-sing. Kho-i 
him entreated, Him-by 
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nga-la namang chig-ang riu mat-ter, nga-i-to mi-kya nyim-bu ya-bu 

me-to ever one-even kid not-gave, my friends uoith well 

pe-za-ga. 0-le khyo-gi di pu kan-di chhya-mu-kya nyim-bu 

making-for. And your this son who harlots with 

khyo-i-di chhega-kya sa-sing-ba, nam ong-bu, o-te-su kbyo-i kho-i vaste-la 

your goods wasted, when carnet then you-by his sake-for 

kya-ba riu se-pa.’ A-ba-gi kbo-la lap-sing, ‘ e pu, khyo nga 

fat kid killed' Father-by him-to said, ‘ O son, you me 

nyimbu ya-range. 0-le chi nga-i-di-cha, o sentha khyo-i-di-rang. 

with are. And what mine-is, that all thine-also. 

0-le ya-bu pe-di khusi pedung pe-ko-gem. Che-le lap-na, di khyo-i 

And well doing merry make should. Why saying-on, this your 

no sidi-eken, phir-cha thar-sing ; tor-te eken, phir-cha 

younger-brother dead-was, again saved-was; lost was, again 

ny e-sing.’ 
found-was.' 
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SHARPA. 

The Tibetan word shar means ‘ east,’ and shar-pa accordingly means ‘inhabitant of 
an eastern country.’ The latter word is commonly used to denote the Bhotias of north- 
eastern h^'epal and their dialect. They are also found as immigrants outside of Nepal. 
During the preliminary operations of this Surrey their dialect was reported to be spoken 
in Darjeeling and Sikkim. Estimates of the number of speakers were only forwarded 
from Sikkim, as follows : — 

Sikkim ........... . 900 

At the last Census of 1901 the Sharpa dialect was returned from tlie following 
districts : — 

Darjeeling 
Sikkim 
Jalpaiguri . 

Total . 4,407 


3,477 

912 

18 


AUTHORITIES - 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Aborigines of the sub-Himalayas. Journal of tie Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xvi, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Records of the Government of 
Bengal, No. xxvii, Calcntta, 1857, pp. 126 and ff. ; and in Essays on the Languages, Literature, 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet. London, 1874, Pai-t ii, pp. 29 and ff. The title of the reprint 
is On the Aborigines of the Himalaya. 

Hunteb, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases have been received from Darjeeling. In addition to these tests I have also 
made use of some few sentences which were added at the end of the Parable. The 
spelling of the texts is influenced by the orthography of classical Tibetan, and it does 
not allow us to judge about all niceties of pronunciation. It is, however, quite possible 
to get a general idea of the phonetic system, 

Sharpa is closely connected with Kagate and Danjong-ka. It can, Trith some 
correctness, be described as a form of the latter dialect, and it has very few character- 
istics of its own. 

Pronunciation. — The vowels are modified in various ways, usually under the 
influence of following consonants. Sometimes also concurrent vowels are contracted ; 
thus, sui and si, i.e., probably sit, whose ; di, classical ’agro-i, of the going ; khi, thy, 
from kJiyo, thou, and so forth. 

The soft initials of classical Tibetan are sometimes represented by soft and some- 
times by hard consonants; thus, dang and tang, and; hu and pti, son. The actual 
pronunciation is probably an aspirated soft consonant as in most dialects of Central 
Tibetan. 

Pinal g and b are probably pronounced as h, p, respectively. They are, however, 
usually written g, h, respectively ; thus, chig, one ; mig, eye ; shog, come ; gyab, hack ; 
lep, arrive. 

VOIi. Ill, PAST I. 
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Final d is often left unchanged ; thus, dod, sit ; yod, is. Such forms are due to the 
influence of the orthography of the classical language, and d is dropped or changed to t 
in the actual pronunciation. At the same time a preceding vowel is modified. A 
bedomes e, i.e., probably d ; o becomes oi, (i.e., d) ; and u probably becomes ii. Compare 
gye, classical brgyad, eight ; goid-ma, classical rgod-ma, mare ; goi, classical bgod, divide ; 
Tehyo and khyod, thou ; gi, classical bgyid, do, and so on. It will be seen that the d is 
often preserved in writing. 

Final n seems to affect a preceding a in a similar way ; compare sem-chen, classical 
sems-cTian, animal ; shing-tab-Tchen, cultivator ; ten, classical dran, remember. It is 
sometimes dropped after i ; compare the suffix gi of the present participle, classical gin. 

Final s is probably always dropped, or rather changed to i. 'I'his i then coalesces 
with the preceding vowel so that a becomes d, for which i or ai is often written ; os 
becomes oi, i.e., probably 6 ; ns becomes ui or ue, (i.e., probably ii) ; thus, nd and ni, 
classical 7ias, from; goi, it is wanted, classical dgos ; tlioi-pai, on hearing, classical 
thos-pas ; lue, entreated, classical bslus, etc. The final s is, however, often retained in 
writing ; thus, ngas, by me ; papa-s, by the father ; yog-pu-s, by the servant, etc. 

Final gs is dropped in words such as cha, classical Icliags, iron ; le-mo, classical 
legs-pa, good ; Iho-ba, classical Itogs-pa, hunger. The latter example is not certain, for 
we also find tog-ni, hungering. The interjection lags, 0, is classical Tibetan. 

Compound consonants are mainly simplified in the same way as in Kagate. 

Ky, khy, and gy are commonly retained ; thus, kyid~po and kid-po, meriy ; khyod 
and khyo, thou ; gyab, back. F is, however, often dropped before i ; thus, kyid-po and 
kid-po, merry ; khi, dog ; khi, thy ; gi, classical bgyid, do. 

Fy, phy, and by become ch, chh, and ch, respectively ; thus, chod-pa, classical 
spyod-pa, behaviour; chhi-la, classical phyi-la, outside ; chung, classical 'abyung, became; 
ched-pa, classical byed-pa, do. F is however, also in this case, often dropped before i ; 
thus, phin, classical phyin, go ; bin, classical sbyin, give. 

Compounds consisting of a mute consonant followed by an r are changed to the 
corresponding cerebral. The cerebrals were not distinguished from the dentals in the 
original specimen. I have, however, introduced them because it seems probable that 
Sharpa does not, in this re.spect, differ from Danjongka. Compare tog, classical grogs, 
friend ; don, classical mgron, feast ; tng, classical drug, six ; thug, classical phrug, 
young, etc. 

Zl becomes d in da-wa, classical zla-ba, moon. 

In most other cases the first consonant is dropped. Compare lu, classical shi, entice ; 
long, classical glang, bull ; lep, classical sleb, arrive ; kang-pa, classical rkang-pa, foot , 
gyab, classical rgyab, back ; goid-ma, classical rgod-ma, mare ; na, classical rna, ear ; 
nga, classical Inga, five ; cha, classical Ichags, iron ; ter, classical ster, give ; tor, classical 
gtor, throw ; sos, classical gsos, recover ; shi, classical bzhi, foiu, and so forth. 

Articles. — The numeral chig, one, is used as an indefinite, and demonstrative 
pronouns as a definite article ; thus, mi chig, a man ; u-ju te, the elder brother ; papa ti 
the father. 

Nouns — Gender. — Gender is distinguished in the usual way by means of affixes 
or by using different words. Compare ta, horse ; goid-ma, mare : lang, bull ; chhung-ma, 
cow : khi, dog ; khi-mo, bitch ; ra-pho, he goat ; ra-'tno, she goat. 
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Number. — The usual suffix of the plural is Uho^ classical tshogs, multitude ; thus, 
papa-tsho, fathers. 

Case. — The Tarious cases are, broadly speaking, formed as in classical Tibetan. 

The suffix of the genitive is i, or, after consonants, gi or hi ; thus, agti-i, uncle’s ; 
yul-gi, of a country ; cliig-gi and cMg-ki, one’s. 

The case of the agent, which is also used as an instrumental, is formed by adding s 
to the base or to the genitive. This s is probably everywhere pronounced as i ; compare 
pa-hfi-s, by the father ; phag-pa-i, (eaten) by the pigs ; thag-pa-i, (bind him) witii ropes ; 
pu-jung-gi, by the son. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, or, if they precede it, are 
put in the genitive ; thus, ta karpa, the white horse ; kun-la phen-pai cha-ica che, all-to 
beneficial work do. 

The particle of comparison is si-na ; thus, khoi tijii te aji si-na ring-po his 
brother the sister than tall is, his brother is taller than his sister. Si-na literally means 
‘ saying-in,’ ‘if you compare.’ 

Numerals.— The numerals are given in the list of words. Khal-jig, score-one, 
twenty, occurs in the sentence nga lo khal-jig song, I years twenty went, I am twenty 
years old. Compare Sunwar khal-kd ; Khambu ikkhdlo ; Rong khd-kdt, etc. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 

nga, I khyod, khyed, khyo, thou kho, he 

nga-i, my khyod-ki, khyed-ki, khi, thy kho-i, his 

dak-pu, nga-tsho, we khyod-tsho, khyod-rang, you kho-tsho, they 

Demonstrative pronouns are de, te, that ; di, this. 

Interrogatives are su, who ? sui, si, who.se ? gang, kang, what ? 

Verbs. — The verb substantive is formed from various bases such as yin, yod, od, 
nok, yong, chimg, etc. Nok is probably derived from in-nok. 

Present time. — The base alone is used as a present ; thus, shi, I die. 

The particifde ending in pa is sometimes used in a similar way ; thus, yod-pa, is. 

The most common present is formed by adding gi, classical gin, and yot in the first, 
and nog in the second and third persons. Thus, ngas dung-gi-yod, I beating am ; khyod 
do-gi nog, thou goest ; tslio-gi nog, he is feeding. 

Past time.— The past base alone is used in fm-ms such as nang, classical gnang, 
gavest ; tor, classical gtor, he threw; ma (Zoc, classical he did not go ; 

classical hslus, he entreated. 

The participle ending in pa, ha, etc., is also used as a past ; thus, sJms-pa, he said; 
compare nyo-h, i.e., nyo-ha, boughtest. 

is often added to this form; thus, ong-wa yin, I have come; dung-ha-yin, I 
struck ; son-pa-yin, he has revived. 

The suffix song is added in forms such as dung-song, you struck, they struck ; 
gal-song, wentest, went. became, is used in the same way in nyed-chung, he ivas 

found. 

Another past tense is formed by adding vp and doubling a final consonant ; thus, 
gal-lup, we went; yot-tup, they were. In gal-lup-hin, I went, has been added to 
this form. 

Q 2 
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Future. — The suflSx of the future is yong ; thus, ngas dung-yong, I shall strike. 
Shu-gyu-yin, I Tnll say, literally means ‘ saying- for- is.’ Chidiih-Mn, we should make 
(merry) is the same form as that just mentioned under the head of past time. 

Imperative. — The imperative is regularly formed ; thus, kon, put ; so, eat ; 
khur-shog, take-come, bring. Note the suffix in so-7'o, make (me your servant). 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The base alone is used as a verbal noun; thus, 
tsho-la, in order to feed ; tor-i'img, throwing-though, though he wasted ; si-na, saying-in, 
if you say. 

A conjunctive participle is formed by adding nd, or ni to this noun ; thus, dung-nd, 
having beaten ; khur-ni, having taken. 

Another verbal noun is formed by adding gyii, compare classical I'gyu. Thus, 
dang-gyu, to beat ; che-gyu-la, to make ; nga-la no7' thoh-gyu-di, me-to property getting- 
the, the property which I shall get. 

The suffix pa, ha is used in the same wide way as in classical Tibetan. Compare 
pJiag-pai sa-ioai soicas, pigs-by eaten husks-by, by means of the husks which the pigs 
ate ; tkoi-pai, on hearing. 

The suffix gi in dung-gi nog, beating, has already been mentioned. It is identical 
with the i in di-nog, going. 

The suffix up which has been mentioned under the head of past time, is also used to 
form a participle ; thus, khi lag-pa-la yod-tiip di gang yin, your hand-in being the what 
is ?• what is it that you have in your hand ? 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed ma ; thus, ma let', he did 
not give ; ma nang, didst not give. In compound tenses ma is inserted between the base 
and the auxiliary ; thus, a-ring chJiar-pa gyah-ma-song , to-day rain strike-not-went, it has 
not rained to-day. Ma is probably replaced by mi in the present and future. 


For further details the student is referred to the version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows, and to the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 143 
and ff. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 


TIBETAN. 
Shakpa Dialect. 


(Distkict Daejeeling.) 


Mi 

chig-la bu-jung nyi 

yot-tup. 

Bu-jung 

chhung-na 

de pa-ba-la 

Man 

one-to sons two 

icere. 

Son 

younger 

that father-to 

shus-pa, 

‘ pa-ba lags, nga-la 

nor thob-gyu 

di goi-nang.’ Pa-bas 

asked, 

'father 0, me-to 

property getting-for 

thi dicide-give.' Father-hy 

nor 

goi-bin. Mang-po 

ma-chhin 

bu-jung 

chhung-na 

nor te-ri 

property 

divided-gave. Much 

not-elapsed 

son 

younger 

property all 


khur-ni TTil tkag-ring-po-la gal-song. Yul te-la nor te-ri chod-pa 
taUng country far-to went. Country that in property all hehaHour 

ngan-pa che-ni tor. Nor te-ri tor-tshar-ni mu-ge 

had done-having threw. Property all throiolng-finishing- after fanUne 

chhen-po yul te-la chung-ni, kho Iho-ba-lang-ni yul te-vi vul-nii 
hig country that-in happening, he reason-rising country that-of country -man 
cliig-ki tsa-la pbin-ni, kho yul-mi shing-la phag-pa tsbo-la tang. 

one of near gone-having, that country-man field-in swine feed-to sent. 

Kho phag-pa-i sa-wai so-was rang-gi khog-pa kang-jja-kyang mi 

Those Sioine-hy eaten hushs-from men belly fill-glad-though man 

sus-kyang kho-la ma fer. Te-ai kho ten-sos-ni, ‘ ngai papa-la la-pa 
anyone-hy him-to not gave. Then he thought-restoring, ‘my father-to ivorlers 


mang-po-la si-gyu yocl-pa, mo-zed lhag-pa yang yod. Nga tog-ni shi. 

many-to food %s, besides more also is. I hungering die. 

Nga lang-ni papa-i tsa-la do-yin, te-ni papa-la di-da shu-gyu-yin, ‘-papa 

1 arising father-of near go-will, then father-to thus say-will, ‘'father 

lags, khyed tang nam-kha tung-du nyed-pa cbed-pa-yin. Nga ta-na 

O, thee and heaven before sin done-have. I mw-from 

khyei.ki bu-jung os-pa med. Nga khyed-ki la-pa chig tang-da-wa so-ro.” ’ 

thy son worthy not. Me thy servant one like mahe.^' ’ 

Kho lang-ni papa-i dung-du gal-ni, kho thag-ring-po-la yod, kho-i 

He arising father of near gone-having, he distance-at was, his 

papas thong-ni chhong-ni pu-jung jing-ba-lv sim-ni pu-ka-kyal-song. Te-ni 

father-by seeing jumping son neck-on holding kisled. ° Then 
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pu-jung-gi, ‘ papa lags, ngas nam-kha tang khyed-ki tung-tu nyed-pa 
son-by, ^father 0, me-by heaven and thee-of before sin 

che-ni khyed-ki pu-jung-gi os med,’ shus-pas, papa tes yog-po-tsho-la, 

done-having thee-of son-of worthy not,' saying-on, father that-by servants-to, 

‘ chhu-ha tshang-ma si-na le-mo chig khur-sliog kon ; lag-pa- la sor-dub, 

‘ cloth all than good one bring put ; hand-on ring, 

kang-pa-la kaj^a yang kon. Te-ni pen gya-mo chig se-ni kid-po chidub-bin. 

feet-on boots also put. Then calf fat one killing merry make-should. 

Gang-la si-na, nga-i pu-jung di shi-ni, son-pa-yin ; tor-ni, yang 

TVhy saying, my son this died-having, alive -is ; lost-being, also 

nyed-chung,’ si-ni kyid-po ched-pa. 
found-became,' saying merry made. 

Tang u-ja te shing-nii log-ni ong-ni khang-pa-i tsa-la 

A.nd elder-brother the field-from returning coming house-of near 

lep-pa tang dam-nyeng tang shap-ro thoi-pai yog-po chig ked-tang-ni, 

arrived and music and dancing hearing servant one call-giving, 

‘ di ton-dag kang yin ? ’ di. Yog-pus, ‘ khyod-ki nu-o leb-ni, 

‘ this reason what is ? ’ asked. Servant-by, ‘ thy younger-brother coming, 

papas kho natsa med-pa log-pa-i ton-la peu gya-mo se-ni don 
father-by he sickness without returning-of sake-for calf fat killing feast 

tang-song.’ Kho di thoi-ni tshig-pa sos-ni khang-pa-la ma doe. Papa-ti 

gave.' S.e this hearing anger eating house-into not loent. Father-the 

chhi-la thon-ni bu-jang-la lue. Pu-jung-gi, ‘papa, ngas lo di-d^o 

outside ■ coming son-to enticed. Son-by, ‘father, me-by years so-many 

khyed-ki ka ma gal. Khyed-ki ngai tog-po kyid-po che-gyu-la 

thee-of word not transgressed. Thee-by my friends merry making-for 

ra-thug chig yang ma-nang. Khyed-ki bu-jung di nor te-ri 

goat-yoiing one even not-gavest. Thee-of son this property all 
chod-pa ma-le che-ni tor-rung, kho-la peu gyag-pa nang.’ Papas, 

behaviour not-good doing threiv-though, him-to calf fat gavest.' Father-by, 

‘pu-jung, khyo-rang nga tang nyaui-bu yod. iS'ga-la kang yod, khyod-ki 

‘ son, thou me and loith art. Me-to lohat is, thine 

yin. Kliyod-ki nu-o di shi-ni, son-pa-yin; tor-ni, nyed-pa 

is. Thee-of yoimger-hrother this died-having , alive-is ; lost-being, fotmd 

yin-pas kyid-po ched-pai os yin.’ 
being-by merry making-of worthy is.’ 
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DANJONG-KA OR BHOJIA OF SIKKIM. 

The northern half of the State of Sikkim is inhabited by a tribe of Tibetan race 
which is said to liave immigrated from Tsang. They speak a dialect which is closely 
related to the dialects of Central Tibet, but which has also, in some respects, struck out 
independent lines of its own. More recent immigrants from Tibet speak the Lhasa 
dialect. 

Sikkim is the Gurkha name of the State. The indigenous denomination is Dd-njong, 
i.e., rice-district. The Rev. Graham Sandberg, who has written a manual of the 
characteristic Tibetan dialect of the State, has therefore proposed to call it Bd-njong-ka, 
the language of Danjong. 

According to information collected for the purposes of this Survey the number of 
speakers was said to be about 20,000. This estimate is, however, far above the mark, 
and at the last Census of 1901 the returns under the head of Sikkim Bhotia were as 


follows : — 

Sikkim 7,278 

Darjeeling 1,545 

24-Pargaiias ....... . . , . i 

Manbham ............. 1 


Total . 8.825 


AUTHORITT- 

Sandbeeg, Graham, — Manual of the Sikkim Bhutia Language or Denjong ke, Calcutta, 1888. Second 
edition, Westminster, 1895. 

I am indebted to Mr. David MacDonald for a version of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in the Bhotia of Sikkim. I have printed it in Tibetan type and in transliteration. 
The spelling of the Tibetan text is not phonetic but adapted to the practice of classical 
Tibetan. I have therefore added a phonetical transliteration in italics. It is based on 
indications given in Mr. MacDonald’s transcript and on Mr. Sandberg’s manual. 

Pronunciation. — Final vowels are apt to be dropped. Compare classical 

btt-mo, daughter ; levi, classical legs-mo, good ; nyim. classical nyi-ma, day ; gom, classical 
sgo-mo, door, etc. It will be seen that the dropped vowel is in all these cases preceded 
by an m. 

Initial soft consonants are pronounced with a strong aspiration, so that they sound 
like hard letters, rvitli or without aspuation. Compare kyap, classical rgyah, beat ; toi, 
classical dos, a load; pit, classical hu, son; phin, classical hyin, give, etc. 

The initial consonant of the suffixes pa, ha, po, bo, is often assimilated to a preceding 
consonant ; thus, a pig ; yoA;-A-?«, a servant ; lak-ka, a, hand; tshil-lu, fat It is 

dropped after vowels ; thus, ga-n, classical dga-ba, glad ; tse-o, classical tse-po, basket. 

Pinal is pronounced as A; ; thus, AoAr-s7?e, classical log-pa, to retirrn. Sometimes, 
however, it is so indistinct as to be almost inaudible. Compare chi, classical gchig, one ; 
nga-cha, classicil nga-chag, we; chak-tlia, classical Ichags-thag, chain. 

Pinal b is pronounced as ; thus, kyap, classical rgyab, beat. 
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Pinal d, n, and I modify the sound of a preceding voTrel, a to d, o to d, and u to n . 
D and I, and occasionally also n, are dropped. Compare kd, classical shad, sound ; 
chhd, classical khyod, thou ; sa-rii, classical sa-rud, landslip ; nydn-slie, classical nyan-pa, 
to hear ; so, classical gson, alive ; tdn-lo, classical don-la, on account of ; tshdn, classical, 
tshon, colour ; diin, classical mdun, before ; gd, classical, 'agal, transgress ; gyd-po, classi- 
cal rgyal-pOi king ; ngil, classical dngtd, silver, etc. 

Pinal s is dropped, and the preceding vowel is modified in the same way as in the 
case of final d ; thus, nd, classical wos, barley; ngo, classical dngos, real. Sometimes also 
final s is changed to i ; thus shei, classical shes, know ; toi, classical dos, a load ; 
thui, classical khrvs, bath. In go-pe, classical dgos-pa, it is necessary, it is simply 
dropped. 

Ihe preceding vowel is probably lengthened; compare di-kyt,hj him, classical 

’adi-is. 

S after consonants is simply dropped, and the preceding consonant is treated as 
final , thus, l^p, classical hslshs, arrive ; tok, classical Hogs, hunger ; sung, classical 
gsungs, called. Tik-chhi, pity, corresponds to classical thugs-rje, and is apparently 
incorrect. 

Compound consonants containing a subscribed y as second component in classical 
Tibetan are commonly retained if the following vowel is a, i, or e. Y is, however, in 
such cases often dropped. It should be noted that e and ya are often interchangeable. 
Compare kyi-po, classical skyid-po, merry; kil-hi, classical dkyil-tu, in the middle; 
khmi, classical khyim, house; khek, classical khyags,\CQ) kyap, classical a 5, beat • 
kel-she, classical sgyel-ba, put on ; phye, classical phyed, half; phya, classical bya, bird ; 
phya and be, classical byed, do, etc. Sometimes, however, such compounds are chan<^ed 
to the palatal corresponding to the initial component; thus, chko, classical khyod, thou; 
chil-bn, classical spyil-po, hut. * 

As regards compounds ending in r, kr, khr, and gr are apparently regularly changed 
to ky, khy, gy, respectively. Compare kyok-she, classical dkrog-pa, to churn ; kya, 
classical skra, hair; gyo-ma, classical ^rro^r-wja, ant; khyak, classical khrag, blood.' We 
also find the common change into cerebrals ; compare a, classical wo, shade; 
dik-e, classical ’agrig-pa, it is enough. In the specimen we find gra, classical sgra, 
sound; note also ro, classical assistance. ’ 

Other compounds ending in r are regularly changed to cerebrals ; thus, fe, classical 
dre, mule; den-she, classical dren-pa, to pour; di-she, classical ’adri-la, to ask ; thel-lik 
classical ready ; classical across ; c/o, classical 'abras, rice*' 

tak, classical brag, rock, etc. Note phugu, classical phrngu, child ; trin, classical’ sprin 
cloud; dun-tra, classical bdun-phrag, week, etc. ’ 

Nr becomes; thus, sap-chak, classical srab-lchags, hit; sek-she, classical sreg-pa 
burn ; sim-pa, classical srin-bu, leech. ^ ’ 

Zl become d; thus, da-v, classical zlc-la, moon. Other compounds erdin- in I 
become I or Ih ; thus, lep and Ihep, classical sleb, arrive ; IhS-she, classical qlod-na 
to loosen. ^ ^ ’ 


In other compounds the first component « tnus, mng-pa, classical rkana 

pa, foot ; cyap, classical rgyab, Uck’,je-she, classical rjed-pa, forget; ta, classical rta 

horse: tok, classical Itogs, hunger; classicaU^e, neck ; classicaU^o-wJ door ’ 


* 
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ch% classical gcUg, one; ser, classical gser^ gold; da-nyi^ classical hda-ha, to drive; 
go, classical mgo, head, and so forth. 

Article. — The numeral cU, one, is used as an indefinite and the pronoun di, this, 
as a definite article. 

Nouns.— The inflexion of nouns in most characteristics agrees with the Tibetan 
of Lhasa. The suffix la of the dative is, however, pronounced lo ; thus, khim-lo, to the 
house. The suffix of the genitive is Tcyi, ki, or, if the word in classical Tibetan ends in 
a vowel, » ; thus, Jchim-Tcyi or kUm-Tci, of a house ; phya-i or pliye, of a bird. The suffix 
kyi, ki is, however, often also used after vowels. The case of the agent is formed by 
•lengthening the final i of the genitive. 

The suffixes of the plural are cha and tsho or tshu. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives follow the noun they qualify. The particle of comparison 
is. Id, from, i.e., the suffix of the ablative; thus, tsim phi-di giin-ld tho-hd, peak that all- 
from high-is, that peak is the highest. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns 


nga, I 

nga-ki, by me 
nge, my 
nga-cha, we 


chho, thou 
chho-kl, by thee 
chho-kyi, thy 
chho, you 


kho, khu, he 
khoyi, kho, by him 
khoi, his 

khong, kho-cha, they. 


Other pronouns are di, this, that; d-di, this; te, phi-di, that; ka, ke, who? kan^ 
what ? etc. 

Verbs. — The verb substantive is usually in or yin in the first person, and id, pd, or 
md, in the second and third. Other bases such as du, yd, etc., are also used. 

Present time. — The usual present tense is formed by adding do or do-in in tho 
first, and bd or do, do-bd, to-bd, in the second and third persons ; thus, nga sa-do-in, I 
eat; nga shi-do, I die; kho du-to-bd, he sits; chho ta-ring ^ang mam tam-pd, you to-day 
clean very look. In the second and third persons du or bd are also often added to a 
participle ending in chen ; thus, khu ong-chen-du, he is coming. 

Pust time. A common past tense is formed by adding she, che, or jhe ; thus, phi- 
cfte, he wrote. A past is also formed by adding song ; thus, shi-song, he died. Du or zh e 
can be added; thus, phi-song-du, he has written; shi-song-du, he did die. 

In the Parable the past is usually formed by adding the verb substantive to a parti- 
ciple ending in po, bo, ti ; thus, yd-po-md, they were ; thop-po-in, he is found, I found 
him ; be-u-in, I made ; shu-u-md, he said, etc. 

Future. The usual future is formed by adding the verb substantive to the verbal 
noun ending in she or nyi ; thus, nga thung-she-in, I shall chink ; kho thnng-she-bd, he 
will drink. 

Imperative. — The base alone is used as an imperative; thus, sa, eat. Words such 
as tang, nang, nya, chuk, md, etc., can be added; thus, to tso-tang, cook food; lam di 
ten-nang, please show the way ; gyop bd-md, be quick ; be-chtik, make. Note bya-ge, let 
us make (merry), where ge corresponds to classical Tibetan dgos, it is necessary. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The usual verbal noun is formed by adding she 
or nyi ; thus, kap-she or kap-nyi, to cover. Nyi is common in the Dar jeehng district. 
The classical verbal noun ending in pa, ba, etc., is of course also used. 

VOL. HI, PAET I E 
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The most common relative participle is formed by adding khen ; thus, chM tasong 
nyo-khen om di nga-lo nang, you this-morning bought milk the me-to give, give me the 
TnilV you bought this morning. In the Parable we also find the usual classical relative 
participle ending m. pa, etc.; thus, nga-lo thop-she yo-pai kyii-chha, me-to to-be-got 
beiug goods, the goods which I shall get. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding ti, di, etc. ; thus, song-ti and song-di, 
liaving gone. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed ma in the past and 
imperative, and a prefixed mi in the present and future. The negative is usually 
inserted before auxiliaries ; thus, ma lap, don’t say ; phin ma che, he did not give ; ong-nyir 
m-in, he will not come ; kho shi-ma~song, he has not died ; mang-gd, classical ma 'agal, 
I did not transgress. 

Interrogative particle. — The interrogative particle is ho, mo, or o ; thus, ckho 
song-bo, did you go ? clihd Ink pUdi tshong-she-mo, will you sell that sheep ? 


For further details the student is referred to Mr. Sandberg’s ^Manual and to the 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows. An incomplete list of Stand- 
ard Words ^nd Phrases based on Mr. Sandberg’s Manual will be foimd on pp. 143 and tf. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 

piNJONG-KA Dialect. 

(Mr. David MacDonald and Major Waddell, 1899.) (SiKKiir ) 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 

piNJONGKA Dialect. 

(State Sikkim.) 

(Mr. David MacDonald and Major Waddell, 1899, ) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Mi gchig-lo bu gnyis yod-po-smad. Khong-gnyis-kyi nang-las cbhung-sho 
Mi cM-lo pu nyi yd-po-ma. Khong-nyi^hyi nang-la chhung-sho 

Man one-to sons two were. Them*two-of among-from younger 

’adi-kyis khu-ri-kyi a-pa-lo zbuu-smad, ‘ a-po, nga-lo tbob-she yod-pai 

di-hyl khu-ri-lcyi a-pa-lo shu-u-ma, *a-po, nga-lo thop-she yd-pai 

the-by his f ather-to said, ' father, me-to get-to being 

rgyu-cKha-kyi skeu nga-lo gnang.’ A-po ’adi-kyis kbu-ri-kyi ’atsho-cbhas 

Ttyu-chha-i Jceu nga-lo nang' A-po di-hyl khu-i'i-hyi tsho-chha 

goods-of share me-to give.’ Father the-by his living 

kbong-tsbu-lo bgo-bsba-brgyab-bo-smad. Te-’adi-las zbag mang-po ma song-bai 

khong-tshu-lo go-sha-kyap-po-md. Te-di-la shak mang-po ma song-wai 

them-to division-share-made. That-from daja many not going-of 

’ajug-lo bu chhung-sho ’adi-kyis thams-chad mnyam-po bsdu-di yul 

juk-lo pu chhung-sho di-kyl tham-chd nyam-po du-di yii 

after son young the-by aU together gathered-having country 

thag-ring gchig-lo song-di o-na-lo khu-ri-kyi ’atsho-chhas spyod-po ma legs-po 

thak-ring chi-lo song-di o-na-lo khu-ri-kyi tsho-chhd pyo-po \ma le-po 

far one-to gone-having there his living behaviour not good 

bes-di brlags-btang-bo-smad. Khu-kyis thams-chad brlags-tsha-u-da o-na yul 

be-di lak-tang-bo-md, Khu-yl tham-chd lak-^ha-u-da o-na yii 

done-having destroy-gave. Him-by all destroyed-when then country 


o-’adi-lo mu-gu sbom-po gchig thon-po-smad. Te khu za-she med-pa 

d-di-lo mu-gu bom-po chi thon-bo-md. Te khu sa-she me-pa 


that-in 

famine big 


a 

occurred. 

And 

he eatin 

Cf 

■o 

without 

lu-po-smad. 

Te-’adi-las 

khu 

song-di 

yul 

a-’adi-kyi 

yul-mi 

gchig 

da 

lu-po-md. 

Te-di-ld 

khu 

song-di 

yu 

ddi-kyi 

yu-mi 

chi 

ta 

left-was. 

That-from 

hr 

gone-having 

country 

that-of 

inhabitant 

one 

with 


chhags-di 

sdod-po-smad. 

Mi 

’adi-kyis 

khu 

phag-ko 

blta-pa 

khu-ri-kyi 

chhak-ti 

do-po-md. 

Mi 

di-kyl 

khu 

phak-ko 

td-pa 

khu-ri-kyi 

joining 

lived. 

Man 

the-by 

him 

pigs 

feed-to 

his 
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zhing-lo btang-bo-smad. Te kbu phag-ko ’adi-tsbii-gyis 

shing-lo tang-lo-ma. Te khu phak-ko di-tsku-yl 

field-to sent. And lie tlie-by 

kliu-ri-kyi pbo ’agang-bar dga-u-smad. Mi ka-gi-yang 


hhu-ri-kyi 

his 

O-’adi-las 

A-di-ld 

Ihat-from 

gyog-ku 
yok-ku 


pho 

belly 

kbu 

khu 

he 


Bervanta 

Itogs-di 

tok-di 


mang-po 

tnang-po 

many 

sbi-do. 

shi-do. 


kang-war 

filling-for 

dran-gso-di 

tan-so-di 

sense-recovering 

o-dzod-lo 

o-dzo-lo 

so-many-to 


ga-u-md. 

glad-was. 

Ided 
de 

thus 

bza-she 
sa-she 

eat-to 


ka-gi-yang 


him-to 


' ngai 


a-pa-i 

a-pa-i 

fatber-of 


hungering 

die. 

zbu-sbe-yin, 

“ a-po, 

shu-she-int 

“ a-po. 

say-will. 

“ father. 


Mi 

Man 

lab-po-smad, 
lap-po-md, ‘nga-i 

said, ‘ my 

yod-po-lo bzbag-slie 
yo-po-lo shak-she 

being-in save-to 

nga-i a-pa-i sku-radun-lo 
nga-i a-pa-i ku-diln-lo 

me-of fatber-of presence-to 

nga-kyis nam-inkba dang cbbod-kyi sku-mdun-lo 

nga-kl nam-kha tang chlid-kyi ku-diin-lo 


za-bai pa-kog za-di' 
m-wai pa-kok sa-di 

eaten busks eating 

kbu-lo ma bin. 
khn-lo ma pliin. 

not gave. 

gla-tbob-pa-i 
la-thop-pa-i 

wages-getting 


yang 

yang 

also 


vod. 

C/ 

yd. 

is. 


IS'ga 

Nga 

I 


longs-di 

long-di 

risen-baving 


song-di 

song-di 

gone-having 


Nga 
Nga 

I 

Ided 
de 

SO 

sdig-ko 

dik-ko 


Ta-ld-pha 

Now-from 


me- by heaven 

Da-las-pba cbbod-kyi bu 
chhd-kyi pu 

Iby son 

gcbig ’adrau 1 

chi tau he-chuk’’ ’ 

one like make.” ’ 

Yin-rung 
Yin-rung 


be-u-yin. 
be-u-in. 

done-is. 

gla-tbob-pai gyog-ku 
la-thop-pa-i yok-ku 

wages-getting servant 

kbu-ri-kyi a-pa-i r^a-lo song-bo-smad. 
khu-ri-kyi a-pa-i tsa-lo song-bo-md. 

his fatber-of near went. 


and 

thee-of 

presence-in 

sin 

lab 

os-po 

med. 

Nga, 

cbbod-kyi 

lap 

d-po 

me. 

Nga 

chhd-kyi 

say 

worthy 

not. 

Me 

thy 

-bcbu 

o> » » 

O" 

O-’acb-las 

kbu 

longs-di 


A-di-ld khM 

Tbat-from be 

a-pa-kyis kbu 


But 


a-pa-l 

fatber-by 


ong-bo mtbong-di stig-cbbi-di (sic.) mcbbongs-song-di kbu-kyi 


ong-bo 

comins 

di 
di 

having 

nam-nakba 

nam-kha 

heaven 

bu lab 
pu lap 

son to-say 


thong-di tik-chhi-di 

seen-baving pitying 

kbu skyeu-smad. Te 

khu kye-Uj-md. Te 

him kissed. And 


clihong-song-di 

run-gone-having 


bu-kyis kbu-lo 
pu-kyi klm-lo 


dang 

tang 

and 

os-po 

u-po 

worthy 


kissed. 

cbbod-kyi 

chhd-kyi 

tbee-of 

med.’ 
me' 

not-am.’ 


son-by 


bim-to 


khu-i 

bis 

zbu-u-smad, 

shu-u-md, 

said, 


khu 

him 

ske-lo 

ke-lo 

neck-on 


sku-nidun-lo sdig-ko be-u-vin 


ku-diin-lo dik-ko 

before sin 

Yin-rung a-po 
Yin-rtmg a-po 


a-po, 

' a-po^ 
‘ father, 

Da-las-pba 
be-%i-in. Ta-ld-pha 

sin done-is. Now-from 

’adi-kvis kbu-ri-kvi 


tut 


father 


di-kyi 

tbe-by 


khu-ri-kyi 

bis 


long-di 

arising 

tbag-ring-lo 
thak-rin g-lo 
distance-at 

pbam-btab^ 
pham-tap- 
embrace-struok- 

nga-kyis 
nga-kl 

me-by 

cbbod-kyi 
chhd-kyi 

thy 

gyog-ko-tsliu-lo 


yok-ko-tshu-lo 

servants-to 


gsungs-bo-smad, 

‘ go-lag 

tbams-cbad-las 

leni 

’abag-sbog, 

kira-lo 

gon-luii ; 

sung-bo-rnd. 

‘ ko-lak 

tham-chd-ld 

lem 

bak-shok, 

khu-lo 

kdn-bin ; 

called. 

' cloth 

all-from 

good 

bring, 

bim-to 

put-on ; 


lag-ka-lo mdzug-rkyi gcbig 

lak-ka-lo d^uk-kyi chi 

band-on ring one 


dang rkang-pa-lo 
tang kang-pa-lo 

and feet-on 


Ibam 

Ihmn 

shoad 


gon-bin. 

kdn-bin, 

put. 


Te 

Te 

And 


nga-cbag 
- nga-cha 
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zam za-di sems-skyid-po bya-ge ; nga-i bu 

’adi sbi-di, 

log gson- 

■po jin ; 

sam sa-di 

sem-kyi-po 

bya-ge ; nga-i pu 

di shi-di, 

lok sd-po yin ; 

food eating 

mind-meiry 

make-should ; my son 

this died-having. 

again aliv£ 

! is; 

kbo be’ang 

song-cli 

log 

tbob-po-yin.’ Te 

kbong-tsbu 

skyid-po 

bed-nyi 

kho beang 

song-di 

lok 

thop-po-in' Te 

khong-tshu 

kyi-po 

be-nyi 

he lost 

gone-having 

again 

found-is.’ And 

they 

merry 

make -to 

mgo-btsugs-ko-yin. 






go-dzuk-ko- 

in. 






began. 







O-cli-tsbi 

kbu-kyi 

bu 

rgan-po zbing-lo 

yod-po-smad. 

Khu 

ongs-di 

A-di-tshi 

khu-i 

pu 

kan-po shing-lo 

yo-po-md. 

Khii 

ong-di 

Kow 

his 

son 

elder field-in 

was. 

He 

coming 


khvim-gvi bo-log bslebs-po dang kbu-kyis sgra-snyan dang 'acIibam-i*kyab-po 

khim-ki bo-lok lep-po tang khu~yl gra-nyan tang chham-kyap-po 


house-of 

near-back 

coming 

with 

him-by sound-well-sounding 

and 

daaca-m ildag 

tbo-po-yin. 

Te 

kbu-kyis 

gyog-ku 

nang-las 

gcbig 

bo-di, 

‘ ’adi-kyi don 

tho-po-in. 

Te 

khu-yt 

yok-ku 

nang-ld 

chi 

bo-di, 

‘ di-kyi don 

heard. 

And 

him-by 

servants 

in-from 

one 

calling, 

‘this-of meanin 


gam-mo ? ’ 

dri-u-smad. 

Te 

kbu-kyis 

khu-lo 

lab-po-smad, ‘ 

cbbod-kvi 

t 

uu-bo 

kam-mo ? ’ 

ti-u-md. 

Te 

khu-yl 

khu-lo 

lap-po-md. 

‘ chho-kyi 

nil- wo 

what-is ? ’ 

asked. 

And 

him-by 

him-to 

said, 

‘ thy younger-brother 

ngs-bo-yin, 

te cbbod-kyi 

a-pa-kyis 

kbu-lo 

gzugs-bzang-po 

tbob-pa-i 

don-lo 

ong-bo-in, 

te chho-kyi 

a-pa-kyl 

khu-lo 

zuk-zang-po 

thop-pa-i 

tun-lo 

come-i.'», 

and thy 


father-hy 

him-to 

body-good 

found-being-of 

account-on 


mgron gcbig 
ton chi 

feast one 

dga-u-smad. 

ga-u^nid. 

wished. 


btang-bo-yin.’ 

Te 

khu rtsig-ko 

za-di nang-sba 

rgvu-nvi ma 

tang-bo-ind 

Te 

khu tsik-ko 

sa-di nang-sha 

gyu-nyi ma 

given-is.’ 

And 

he anger 

eating inside 

go-tc 

> not 

O-’adi-kyi 

don-lo 

kbu-kyi a-po 

pang-kba 

ongs-di 

kbu-lo 

A-di-kyi 

tdn-lo 

khu-yi a-po 

pang-kha 

ong-di 

khu-lo 

That-of 

account-on 

' his father 

outside 

coming 

him-to 


Ibu-u-smad, 

Te 

kbu-kyis 

lan-btab-di 

kbu-ri-kyi 

a-pa-lo 

zbu-u-smad. 

Ihu-u-md. 

Te 

khu-yl 

Idn-tap-di 

khu-ri-kyi 

a-pa-lo 

shu-ii-md, 

entreated. 

And 

him-by 

answering 

his 

father-to 

said. 

‘ gzigs-dang, 

lo 

mang-po 

’adi-dzod-cbig 

nga-kyis 

cbbod-lo 

zbabs-pbyi 

‘ zik-tang, 

lo 

mang-po 

di-dzo-chi 

nga-kl 

chhu-lo 

shap-phyi 

‘lo, 

years 

many 

so-muoh 

me-by 

you-to 

servant 

zbu-u-yin ; 

nga-kyis 

cbbod-kyi 

bka nam-mo 

mang-ge. 

Yin- 

ruug-sum-po 

shu-u-yin ; 

nga^ki 

chho-kyi 

ka nam-mo 

mang-gd. 

Yin 

-rung-sum-po 

worked ; 

me-by 

your 

word ever 

not-transgres-'ed. 


Yet. 


nga-ri-kyi rogs-ku-tshu mnyam-po 
nga-ri-kyi rok^ku-tshn nyam-po 


my 


friends 


with 

ra-gu 

gcbig 

nam-mo 

ma 

gnang. 

ra-gu 

chi 

nam-mo 

ma 

nang. 

kid 

one 

ever 

nat 

gave. 


skyid-po be-ba-i don-lo cbbod-kyis nga-lo 
■ kyi-po he-ioa-i t'dn-lo chho-kyl nga-lo 

merry making-of sake-for you- by me-to 

Yin-rung chbod-kyi bu ’adi cbbem-tshu 

Hin-rung chho-kyl pu di chhem-^hu 

Dnt your son this harlots 
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dang chhod-kyi ’atsho-chhas za-di log ongs-bo da-ra cbbod-kyis mgron 
iang chho-kyi tsho-chhd m-di loh ong-bo ta-ra chhb-Ttyi don 

your living eaten-having back coming immediately you-by feast 

gchig btang-bo-smad,’ Te a-pa-kyis kbn-lo gsungs-bo-smad, ‘ bu, cbbod 

chi tang-bo-ma' Te a-pa-^yl khu-lo sung-bo-ma, * pu, chhd 

giveil'is/ And' father-by' bim-to said, ‘son, you 

nga dang nmyam-po a-tang-ma-ebbad yod ; nga-lo gang yod-po tbams-cbad 

nga tang nyam-po a-tang-ma-chhd yo ; nga-lo kang yd-po tham~cha 

me witb together always are ; me-to what being all 

cbbod-ri-kyi smad. Nga-cbag sems-dga-di skyid-po bed os-po yin. 

chho-ri-kyi md. Nga-cha sem-ga-di kyi-po be d-po yin, 

yours is. We mind-glad-being merry to-make proper is. 

Cbbod-kyi nu-bo ’adi sbi-di, log gson-po yin ; be’ang-song-di, log 

Chhd-kyi nu-wo di shi-di, lok sd-po yin ; beang-song-di, lok 

Tour yonnger-brother this died-having, again alive is; loat-gone-having, again. 

thob-po yin.’ 
thop-po yin' 

found is.' • 
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LHOKE OR BHOTIA OF BHUTAN. 

The Tibetan word Iho means ‘ south * and also denotes the State of Bhutan. An 
inhabitant of Bhutan is called Lho-pa, and his dialect Lho-ke, or probably more correctly 
Lho-kd, classical Tibetan Lho-skad, Lbo-speech. Another name of Bhutan is JDuk-pa 
from Tibetan ’ahrug-pa, a sect of Lamas established in Bhutan, and hence Lhoke is 
sometimes called Bukpa Bhotia. 

The Lhoke dialect is a form of Tibetan closely related to that prevailing in Sikkim. 
Outside the State of Bhutan it has also been reported from some of the districts within 
the scope of this Survey. During its preliminary operations it was returned from the 


following districts ; — 

Darjeeling ............. 2,000 

Jalpaignri ............. 2,148 

Knch Bihar ............ 131 

Sikkim ............. 800 


Total . 5.079 


The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows : — 


Bengal Presidency ........... 

Calcutta .......... 3 

Dinajpur .......... 1 

Jalpaignri .......... 4.70.8 

Darjeeling ....... . . 2.504 

Tipperah .......... 1 

Cliamparan .......... 3 

Bhagalpur . ........ 3 

Sontal Parganas ......... 2 

Knch Bihar .......... 2 

Sikkim .......... 7 


7,294 


Ajmer-Mer’n ara . 
Assam 

United ProTinces . 


3 

1.654 


29 


Tot.^l . 8.9S0 


authorities— 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Aborigines of the sub-Himalayas. Journal cf the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xTi, Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Records of 
the Government of Bengal. No. xxvii. Calcutta, 1857. pp. 126 and fp.. and in Essays 
on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Eejsdl and Tibet. London, 1874, 
Part ii, pp. 29 and £F. The title of the reprint is On the Aborigines of the Himalaya. 

„ —On the Chepdng and Kiisunda Tribes of Nepal. Journal of the A.siatic Society of 

Bengal, Vol, xvii. Part ii, 1848, pp. 650 and If. Reprinted in Selections from the 
Records of the Government of Bengal. No. xxTii, Calcutta. 1857, pp. 150 and ft., and 
in Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Eepdl and Tibet. London 
1874, Part ii, pp. 45 and £E. Contains a Lhopa vocabulary. 

Beames, .T., — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages. 

Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Lhopa. 

HtiNTEE, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868, 

Campbell, Sie Geoege, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 142 and ff. 
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A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases in Lhoke have been received from Darjeeling. The remarks on Lhoke grammar 
which follow are entirely based on them, and their correctness depends on the reliability 
of the materials. ; 

Pronilliciatioil.~-The Lhoke dialect possesses the vowels d, 6, and il, i.e., the sounds 
of ai in ‘ hair ’ and of d in German ‘ bos ’ and of in German ‘Shnde’ respectively. The 
marking of these sounds is, however, very inconsistent. I have restored them as best 
I could in the Parable following the indications of the original manuscript. It is, how- 
ever, very probable that some mistakes have crept in. 

Pinal vowels are often dropped ; compare hum, classical hu-mo, daughter ; Ticim, classi- 
cal shar-ma, star ; hyap, classical hya-pho, cock. When the final vowel of the suiSxes 
ha, ho, etc., is dropped its initial consonant is usually assimilated to the final consonant of 
the base in various ways; thus, p/md, classical p/^up-pu, swine; dum, classical rduny-ha, 
beating; im, classical yin-ha, being; shah, classical h^had-pa, telling, etq. 

Soft initial consonants are apparently pronounced with a strong aspiration so that 
the actual sound is almost that of the corresponding hard consonant. Compare hJia, 
classical ha, cow, in Hodgson’s A'ocabulary ; gJiyoL, cliXisical y nod-pa, btdly; ylpjonij, classi- 
cal grony, village. The soft initials are often preserved in the specimens, or else they 
are replaced by the corresponding hard sounds; compare hu-tsJio, child; zhing, field; ta, 
classical dtis, time. 

Pinal soft consonants are hardened; thus, cMk, classical gchig, one; lok, classical 
Zop, return; A: classical thou. The soft sound is, however, often retained in 

writing ; thus, mig, eye ; geh, back. This is always the case when a vowel is dropped 
after the consonant. Compare the examples quoted above. 

Pinal d, n, I, and s modify a preceding a, o, and u, so that they become' d, o, and d, 
respectively. Pinal s is always, final d commonly, and final / and n sometime^, dropped. 
Thus, gyet, i.e., aydt, Hodgson gye, classical ryyad, light ; dot and do, classical sdod, sit ; 
llidt, classical Ihod, to loose; than, classical mthon, arise, happen; ’'±hi(n, classical tphun, 
till; Jcdl-ica, classical skal-ha, share; ngii, classical dnyid, silver; ul-po, clasdcai dhuUpa, 
poor; sliii-la, classical shus-Ias, behind; udm, classical gnas-mo, wife; nyt, classical ynyis, 
two ; til, classical dus, time. 

The original vowel sometimes remains unchanged or is followed by an Z ; thus, p o, 
classical dgos, it is necessary ; goym, classical rgod-mo, mare, etc. 

Final r is occasionally dropped; thus, sey, classical yser, gold; tsha, classical Uhar, 
finish. 

Compound consonants of which the last component in classical Tibetan is a snlj- 
scribed y are left unchanged; thus, hJiyut, classical khyod, thou; gyii-Uhan, classical 
rgyn-mtsJian, reason; hya, a bird. Pis, however, often dropped before i and e ; thus, 
hili, classical hyi-U, cat; he, classical hyed, do; geh, classical rgyah, back. 

There are also some instances of the change of such compounds into palatals which 
is so common in connected forms of speech; thus, chhot SiRdi khyut, i]iou: long-chot 
classical longs-spyod, enjoy. 

H after guttiuals is replaced by y ; with other consonants it coalesces into a cere, 
bral ; thus, kya, classical skra, hair ; ghyob, classical grod-pa, belly ; ghyonj, classical 
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grong, Tillage ; dhug, classical drug, six ; de, classical 'adre^ deviL; 'da, classical 'adra, 
like ; di, classical ’adri, ask ; thuk, classical phrtigu, young. 

Sr remains unchanged ; thus, sring-mu, sister. 

Zl becomes da ; thus, dau, classical zla-ha, moon. 

In other compounds the first consonant or consonants are dropped. Compare lang, 
classical glang, bull ; che, classical Iche, tongue ; zim-pon, classical gzim-dpon, servant ; 
na, classical sna, nose ; nang, classical gnatig, give ; yok, classical gyog, vork ; kang-pa, 
classical rkang-pa, foot ; zM, classical bzhi, four, etc. 

Article. — The numeral cJiik, one, is used as an indefinite, and the demonstrative 
pronouns di, this ; de and te, that, as a definite article. 

Nouns — Gender. — Gender is distinguished by using different words or ijy adding 
afi&xes such as pho, male ; mo and ma, female ; thus, lang, bull ; la, cow : pho-klvji, a dog ; 
khyi-mu and mo-kliyi, a bitch ; ra-plio, a he goat; ra-ma, a she-goat. 

Number. — The usual suffix of the plural is classical multitude ; 'thus, 

yok-he mi-tsu, work-doing man-multitude, servants. 

Case.— The case suffixes are, broadly, the same as in Danjongka ; dative lo, ht or la ; 
ablative Id, no, ; locative na ; terminative r, tu, etc. ; genitive kyi, kl, gyl, gl, i, etc. The 
case of the agent is written like the genitive ; the final vowel is probably long. The i of 
the genitive and agent is sometimes contracted into one sound with a preceding vowel. 
Compare mi ckik-lu, to a man; za-nor-ld, from the property ; from death’s 

place ; khywi'na, in the house ; tsa-r, near, to ; ap-fsu-gi, of fathers ; ser-kyi, of gold ; 
abpai, by the father ; bui and bii, by the son. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives follow the noun they qualify. The particle of comparison 
is the ablative suffix Id; thus, kliui nKcIiung di sring-mii di-Id thoicaf, hh hvothev the 
sister the-from tall-is, his brother is taller than his sister. 

Pronouns. — The folloning arc the personal pronouns ; — 

ngn, I kJiydt, kityd, chhot, clilio, kho, kliu, he 

thou 

ngd, by me clilioi, by thee 

nga-i, ngd, my khydt-kyi, kliyoi, thy klio-i, kliu-i, his 

nga-eliag, we khydt-tsho, you khong, kJiong-tsho, they 

nga-ckd, nga cliagi, oim kliong-gi, their 

Other pronouns are di, this; te, de, aphi, that; gag, who? ga-clii, gan'j-cM, what? 
and so forth. 

Verbs. — The conjiigation of veii)s is l)roadly the same as in Danjong-ka. 

The verb substantive is formed from the bases in or yin ; got, yut, or yu ; bet or bd, 
mdj ; loat or ted, pd. The bases bet, etc., are apparently formed from the suffix ba, pa, 
etc., by adding id {-yod), which is in its turn droi^ped after having changed the preceding 
a to a. 

Present time. — A present tense is formed by adding do or do-yin ; thus, gyo-do-yin, 
(I) go ; gyo-do, (thou) goest. Do is perhaps contracted from dao ; compare nga dum- 
dao-yin, I am beating. Compare also the verb substantive gda-ba in Jxhams. 

Instead of yin we sometimes find wat added ; thus, kho gyo-do-ivat, he goes ; compare 
tho-wat, he is tall. Compare Balti and Ladakhi at. 
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The base yot (i.e., yot or yo)^ is, is also added in order to form a present ; thus, dot-yot 
(i.e., dot-yot), he is sitting. It can also be added to a form ending in ni ; compare the 
suffix nyi of the verbal noun in Danjong-ka. Thus, za-ni-yot, they eat. 

The base alone is .also used as a present; thus, nga dung, I strike. 

Past tilU6. — The simple base, or the past base, is commonly used as a past tense ; 
thus, Jcye, classical skyes, he became ; song, he went. 

A common past tense is formed by adding various forms of the verb substantive to a 
verbal noun or participle, which must originally have ended in pa, ba, or wa. The final 
vowel of this participle is usually dropped, and the initial sound assimilated to the preced- 
ing sound in various ways. Compare nga dum-yin, I went ; be-th yim-pd, made become-is, 
has been made ; shab-md, said ; nyo-yin, boughtest. In the last example the verb substan- 
tive is perhaps added directly to the base. The same is the case in forms such as song-yi, 
went. 

The participle alone is used in forms such as di-wa, asked ; nang-wa, gave, if the 
final vowel of such forms is not properly an d. 

Song is used as a suffix in tha-song, he became. 

Note also compound forms such as dum, tsha-di yin, beating having-finished am, 
I had beaten. 

Future. — The common future is formed as in Panjong-ka by adding yin to a verbal 
noun ending in ni ; thus, dung-ni^-yin, I shall strike. The common Tibetan suffix ong is 
also used ; thus, kho dung-ong, he will strike. Nga thd-gyu, I shall be, contains the 
suffix gyu corresponding to classical Tibetan rgyu, matter, cause. 

Imperative. — The base is often used as an imperative ; thus, gyo and song, go. 
Suffixes such as chik, shok, etc., can be added ; thus, gyo-chik, go ; bak-shok, bring. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The base alone is used as a verbal noun; thus, 
za-rung, eating-though, though he ate. The most common suffix is ba, pa, or ica, which 
is modified in the usual way. Thus, zhu'U-zliin-tu, saying-according, as he said ; tsho-wa, 
to feed ; muge thun-pa tang, famine arising with, when a famine had arisen ; im-ld, being- 
from, because he is ; song-wa-i, going-by, when he had gone. 

The same form is also used as a relative participle ; thus, nga-lu thob-pa-i kdlvoa, 
me-to getting-of share, the share which I shall get. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding di, te, nd, icd, etc. ; thus, dung-di-gi, hav- 
ing beaten; bak-te, carrying; len-nd, taking; song-wd, going, etc. Note also zer, sapng. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed in the present andfutm’e, 
and a prefixed 7na in the past and imperative ; thus, zliego bin-mi mi-n-duk, food giving- 
man not-is, nobody gives him; mi-go, it is not wanted; zhum ga-ni ma-ya, good- 
behaviour any not-did ; Uih ma za, anger not eat, don’t be angry. 

Interrogative particle. — The classical form ending in am occiu's in gang-chi be- 
do-yin-nam, what do they do ? The characteristic interrogative of the dialect is, however, 
probably mo ; thus, gag-i bu-tshu ong-bo-mo, whose boy coming-is ? whose boy is coming ? 
Mo is probably the interrogative verb substantive as in Panjong-kii, though it is not usual 
in Tibetan to add interrogative verbs or particles if there is an interrogative pronoun. 

For further details the student is referred to the version of the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son which follows, and to the list of Standao'd Words and Phrases on pp. 143 and 
ff. It should be remarked that most of the rules laid down in the preceding pages are 
subject to exceptions, usually in such a way that the language of Tibetan literal ui’e, 
"which is also used in Bhutan by the educated classes, has influenced the writer. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 

Lhoke or Bhotia of Bhutan. 

(District Darjeeling.) 

Mi chik-lu bu nyi yo-pa, bu cbhung-kii de ab-lu lo-gyu 

Man one-to sows tvco being, son younger the-by father-to subject 

sbab-ma, ‘ab-pai za-nor-la nga-lu thob-pai kalwa gob-sba-chab-nang,’ 
-having-told, ‘father-of property-from me-to getting-of portion dwicle-split-cui-give,' 
bu chbung-ku-ki lab-zhin-tu kbo-rai za-nor kalwa len-na 

son younger-by said-as his-own property share taken-having 

-cbab-chha-ka bak-te yii thak-ring-sa cbik-lu song, ta bum 

things carried-having country far one-to went, then women 

a-ro-ga-ro-tsu nyam-tu do-te ta za-nor tang cbab-cbha-ka ga-yot-ra 

sweethearts with living then property and things what-was 

tbe-kba-ra lak-te kbo-rang du-tha me-par iil-po tha-song. 

there squandered-having he anything not-heing poor became. 

Di-i gang-lu lung-pa di-kba yang mu-ge tbon-pa tang kba-tbuk-cbab-na 

This-of meantime-in country this-in also famine arising with met-having 

za-wa to me, kab-pa go me. Ta de-lii kbo yii 
eating food not, covering cloth not. Then that- after he country 

zban-kba yok gyuk-te za-wai sem-no-te song-iva mi cbiki tsar 

other work doing eating-of mind-making-up going man one-of near 

to-pa tang mi de-i, ‘nga-i sa-zbing-kba-lu pbab tsho-irar song/ 

staying when man that-by, '‘my field-in-to pigs feeding for go,' 

zer-lap-pii, kbo pbab tsbo-war song-wa, di-i tslie kbo-kba 

having-said-told, he pigs feeding-for having-gone, this-of time him-of 

kom-to-kye, be-ma-tshu-par pbab cbok-tbak-pa sa 

thirst-hung€?'-grew, to-put-up-not-able-being-on pigs like earth 

long-na za-rung man-tsbot-man-pa no-dot-rung kbo-lu zbe-go bin-mi 

turning ate-though tinfit-not thonght-though hini-to food giver 

mi-n-duk. Yang kbo-rai sem-lu, ‘ rang-gi a-pai tsa-lii yok-be-mi-;^u 

not-ioas. And his mind-in, ‘ my-oicn father-of near servants 

nyin-re-lu nyin-za-tii zbi bab-Ibot-me-pa za-ni-yot. Ta nga 

daily day-food-times foiir neglecting-ivithout feeding-are. Noio I 
lok-te a-pai tsar gyo-go-pa/ no-te song-iuai, kbo lok-ong-wa 

returning father-of near to- go-want ed-isj thinking going, him back-coming 
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apa-ki thong-te apai sem-lu bu-lo dik-chhi-te 

father-hy seen-having father's mind-in son-to pitying 

pham-tab u-kyel. Ta di-la bu-i apa-lu lab-ma, 

embraced hissed. And then son-hy father-to having-said, 

tha-kba-lu rang-gi zlmm gani 

before myself-by good-behaviour any 
in,” zer shat ngo-yang-tsha,’ 

am," to-say to-declare ashamed,' 

_ ^ ^ ngo-tsba mi-go,’ yang ab-pa-i kbo-ra-i zim-pon-lu 

father-by, ‘son shame fulness not-wanted, again father-hy his-ovon seriaut-to 

sba-mo le-zbib cbik, ser-kyi 

hat good a, gold-of 

bak-sbok.’ Ka nang-wa 
bring' Order given 


tang apai 
and father-of 
“apai bn 
^‘father's son 
ab-pa-ki, ‘ bu 


bn-i ke-lu 
sons nech-on 

ft 

‘ ta tsbiin nam-kba 
‘ now till heaven 

ma-ya. Ta nga, 

not-did. Now I, 

si-te lab-pa, 
saying having-said. 


ka-sa nang-wa, 

‘go 

le-zhib 

chik 

tang 

order gave. 

‘ cloth 

good 

a 

and 

dzu-kyi-chha 

chik, 

lham-chha 

chik 

ton-te 

finger-ring -pair 

a. 

shoe-pair 

a 

taking 


zhin-tu 


kap-go-ba, 


vong-na 


zab-to-tik-dik-te 
as piit-on-clothed-having, come-having clothed-having 
dzom-pai ga-tsho be-wa ; di be-go-pai gyu-tsban, bu 
meeting-of joy 


made; this mahing-of reason. 


lok-pa-tang 

returning-with 


da-wo; biang-sa-la heb-tang da-wo 


like; lost-place-from found-with like 


ta pha-bu nyi 
then father-son two 
di shi-sa-na 
son this dead-place-from 

im-la. 
being-from. 


Ta 

And 


di-i 

that 


gang-lu 

time-at 


zhing-kha-la 


te-i 

bo-lo-kiia 

Iho-pa-tang 

the-of 

near 

coming-when 

wur-da 

go-na 

pho-gem 

noise 

hearing 

elder-brother 

nang 

gang-chi 

b e-do-yin- nam 

in 

what 

doing-are ? ' 


pbo-gem te 
brother-elder the field- phiee-fr'm 

khyim nang-Iu lu-ga 


lok-ong*wa-i khyim 
back-coming house 

zbe-ga tsim-tsi-Brai 


house within singing dancing playing-of 
te-i khyim-tsang-mi cbik-lu cli-wa, ‘khyim 




the-by 

zer-Tva, 
having-said, 

khyim nang lok-lho-pai ga-tshor-zhi-leu be-u 
house in back-coming-of joy-feast made 

pho-gem te tsib za-na khyim nang gyo 

elder-brother the anger eating house into to-go 

dot-tang-wa, ab te khyim nang-lii ong-to bu 

having- rem,ained, father the house from coming son 

zuno’-na, ‘ khyot tsib-ma-za ; khyim nang gyo-chik,’ 
seizing, ‘ you anger-not-eat ; 

‘ ta-tshiin. apa-i tha-kha 

‘ now- till tather-of 

bfi-bin-rung, 

doing- giving-though, my 


ma 

not 


nga-i 


house into go,' 

sem-ma-set-pa-lu 
against mind-not-ofj en ding-in 

to-tshang ga-thiin-tsu 
friends companions 


neighbour one-to asked, ‘house 

‘ khyo-rai nii-wo-chung te 
' yonr-own young cr-brother the 

yim-pii,’ zer-shatpa, tho-la 

having-said, thereupon 

tub -par 
willing-being 

gan-pa-i lak-pa-lii 
elder -of hand-by 

zer-lap-pa, bii, 
having-said-told, son-by, 

ga-ta dak-dak 

in-every-\ray best 

“ daa-cbum chik 

loith, “feast one 


tang. 
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be-te za-chik," zer 
vioking eat'' saying 

Tha-re-ba-tshe kbyot-kyi 

But-now your 


ra-thuk cbik yang lo-ma-pho. 

goat-young one even were-not-pleased-to-give. 

bu za-nor cbab-chba-ka mansr-rab-zbisr 

son property things many 


lak, 


zbang-j^hong-ma tang nyam-tu dot-te 

harlots with together living waste 

met-pa lok-ong-wa tsam-lu zhe-go mang-rab 

without lack-corning when feast great 

go-pa-i tbn-me.’ Apa bu di-i 

necessity-of cause-withoiit' Father son the-of 
a-tang nga tang cbba-te dot-pa-la 

always me with being-attached 

in. Kbyo-rang ga-ta ga-ga 
in-any-ioay merry 


ta-rung 


kbo 


ngo-tsba-no 


. and 

he shamefidness 

pbang-sem 

nie-pa 

lak 

frugallly 

without 

spent 

lan-lu, 

‘ bu, 

kbyot 

answer -in, 

' son, 

you 


nga-i 


is. Yourself 


za-nor yot-tsbat kbye-rai 

living-from my property all yonr-own 

be-te long-cbot. Kbvot-kyi nu-wo-cbung 
making feast. Your younger-hr other 

c]a-Tvo; biang-sa-la beb-tanq’ da-wa, 

the dead-place- from retiii ned-icith hke-is ; lost-place-froni fonnd-with like-is. 

Ta-la pbar kbyo-rang pun-cbba-tsu cbbam-tok-tok be-te dot ’ 
Fow-from onward you brothers friendship doing lire! 


te 


sbi-sa-la 


lob -t an" 
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KHAMS DIALECT. 

The eastern division of Tibet, between the province of U and China, is known as 
Khams or Elbams-yTil. It extends from the frontier of China to about 95° east longitude. 
We are not sufficiently informed about the dialect spoken in Ehams, and it does not fall 
within the scope of this Survey. It is, however, of considerable interest and it will there- 
fore he useful to collect some information about it in this place. The Eev. H. A. Jaeschke 
has long ago published a short specimen which will be reproduced below. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Jaeschke, H. A., — Tiber die Phonetih der Tibet ischen Sprache. Monatsberichte der Koniglich Preussis- 
clien Akademie der Wissensckaften zu Berlin. Ans dem Jakre 1867, pp. 148 andfE. 

„ ,, A Tibet an-English Dictionarg with special reference to the prevailing dialects. To 

which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. London, 1881. TLe introduction 
contains notes on Tibetan dialects. 

The Khams dialect in two important points agrees with Western as against Central 
Tibetan. There is no tone system and the various compound consonants are not so gene- 
rally simplified as in Central Tibetan. 

Phonology. — The vowels i and u are changed to e and 6, respectively ; thus, teb^ 
rel, classical tib-ril, tea-pot ; wo, classical bn, son. 

The two vowels a, and ’a are distinguished in Khams, The former is the 

vowel a pronounced with the audible opening of the throat which is indicated by means 
of the spiritus lenis in Greek and the Hamza in Arabic. 'A is the mere vowel without 
that audible opening. In Khams it has developed into a the soft sound correspond- 
ing to the hard ch in German ‘ doch ’ ; thus, ghxr-po, classical 'at'-po, angry ; gkug-pa, 
classical 'ug-pa, owl; gho-ma, classical 'o-ma, milk; ghod, classical 'od, light, and su 
forth. 

The pure vowel is often used as a prefix before consonants. In such cases it haa 
developed into the nasal corresponding to the following consonant; thus, ngkhol-ba, 
classical ’«A;AoZ-5a, to boil ; nggttl-wa, ttAassvGaA. ’agul-ba, to move; nychliam-pa, classical 
' achham-pa, to agree ; ndod-pa, classical ’adod-pa, to like ; mphur-wa, classical ’aphur- 
ba, to fly, etc. 

The vowels of the base are sometimes modified by a following consonant, not how- 
ever to the same extent as in Central Tibetan. 

17 becomes il before d and «; thus, lud, classical hid, manure; kun, classical kim, 
all. 

A is changed to e before ng ; thus, kheng-pa, classical khang-pa, house. 

Before s, a is changed to e, o to d, and u to ii. Final s is dropped and the vowel 
lengthened ; thus, khe, classical khas, with the mouth ; gd, classical gos, cloth ; du 
classical dus, time. 

Initial non-compound consonants are mostly left unchanged. The initial b of 
classical Tibetan is, however, changed to w; thus, wa, classical ba, cow ; wo, classical bu, 
son ; VDO-mo, classical bn-mo, daughter. 

Final s is always dropped, and the preceding vowel is lengthened ; thus, rl, classical 
ris, form ; classical gus, respect. If s is preceded by a consonant, the preceding vowel is 
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only lengthened if the consonant in question is a ^ ; thus, mlg, classical nags, forest ; rig, 
classical rigs, class ; hut gheh, classical phebs, came ; tham-cliad, classical thams-cliad, 
aU. 

Compound consonants ending in a subscribed y in the literary dialect are left un- 
changed if the first consonant is a guttural, and l)eeome palatals if it is a labial ; thus, 
classical even ; classical dog; gyon-pa, \o wqvly ; cliliag, classi- 
cal hand, etc. By also becomes tosh. 

Mute consonants and r become cerebrals; sr is replaced l)y the r.ria’imd str, and hr 
becomes shr ; thus, them, classical khrims, right; thii, classical khrus, bath; don-rao, 
classical warm ; classical child ; string-mo, ciassical sring-mo, 

sister; shrid-po, classical hrul-po, rass. 

Compounds ending in I are treated in different ways. Gl is changed to g/d ; hi to 
wl ; zl becomes Id, and rl and si remain unchanged. Thus, gjjog, cla-sical glog, light- 
ning ; icla-ma, classical hla-ma, a Lama ; Ida-ica, classical zla-ha, moon ; rleng-pa, 
classical rlangs-pa, vapour, steam ; sla-mo, thin. 

The prefixed r, l‘, and s remain unohaimed ; thus, rkeng-pa, classical rkang-pa, foot ; 
rnga, drum ; rta, horse ; Inga, five ; If ad-mo, a sight ; sna, nose. 

Skr becomes shtr ; sgr becomes zdr ; spy becomes slue ; spr becomes slitr ; sh and 
shy become zu ; shr becomes d ; smr becomes shn, and so fortii. Tiius, sJitra, classical 
skra, hair; zdra, classical sgra, sound ; shwod-pa, classical spyod-pa. action ; shtre-gho, 
classical spreu, monkey ; zual-ica. classical sbal-ha, frog ; zuar-ioa. classical shyar-ha, to 
fasten ; ddng-ico, clas.sical shrang-hu, fly ; shna-ica. classical smra-la. to say. 

A prefixed g becomes gh ,■ the same is the case ■with the preJixed d i dh becomes 
gjnc, ov to ii Qi u follows; a prefixed h becomes or 6 ; and a piadixed m remains un- 
changed. Thus, ghdung-toa, classical gdung-ha, desire; gJiscr. classical gser, gold ; 
ohyog-po and yog-po, classical gyog-po, a servant ; gJika r-i o. classical dkar-po, white ; 
ghngid, classical dngnl, silver ; piLiceng, classical dbang, might : iru, classical dbu, head ; 
tong, classical dbtigs, breath ; ghcol-po, classical dbid-po, poor ; vgo-ioa, classical bgo-ba, 
to put on ; vrgyad, classical brgyad, eight ; vdmi, classical bduti, seven ; btom-pa, classi- 
cal Mum-pa, to envelop ; mgo, head, etc. ISmto [chshid, classical dpyid. spring. 


Tor further details the student is referred to the short specimen irhich follows. It 
has been reprinted from the Rev. H. A. JaeschKe’s papei* mentioned above. The stress 
has been marked by means of a ' over the accented syllable. 


VOT,. Ill, PAET I. 


T 
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[No. 16.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

TIBETAN. 


Khams Dialect. 


(H. A. Jaeschke, 1866.) 

De-skad wdag-gi th5-pa. Du cbig-na Wchom-Idan-dS Nyan-Tod-na 

This-word myself-hy heard. Time one-in the-Exalted-one Srdvastl-in 

Egyal-wo-rgyal-jed-kye-tshal Nggon-med-za-zwen-gye kiin-ghga-ra-wa-na lyzlmg-so 

Jetavana Andthapindada s pleasure-grove-in lived. 

Di-tske rgyal-po Ghsal-rgyal-Ia wlon-po cbhen-po mkhS-pa rig-pa deng 

That-time king Prasenajit-to minister great 

Idan-pa zMg yod-de, di chhung-ma sem-chan 

possessed one being, his toife child 

khyeu mtsban deng Idan-pa -wsbad- gb zug 

child marks tcith possessed shape-good 

Ida-med-pa zbig btsba-te, mtsban-mkhan 

incomparable one having-'ieen-horn, astrologer 

dGskad 
this-icord 


great 

deng 

icith 

lag-pa 

good 

t 

n-o-na 


knoicledge with 

Idan-par gyuv-na 
be-to coming 
gbpe-wsbad 
secondary-marks 
vro wstau-pa 


deng 

on 


mtsban-mkhan-gyi 


ghga-nre 


mdang-kvi 


astrologer-by 


happjy look-with 


called-liaving son 

cbi sbna-so. 
thus said. 


shelving 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Thus I bare heard. The Blessed one was once staying at Sravasti, in the Jetavana, 
in Anatbapindada’s pleasaunce. Now at that time King Prasenajit had a prime minister 
of great knowledge. His wife became with child, and a son was bom who possessed all 
the lucky marks, great beauty, and all the secondary lucky marks. An astrologer was 
summoned, and when the child had been sboAvn to him, he said with a happy look. 
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DIALECTS OF THE TIBETAN LANGUAGE. 



LIST OF STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES 


1 

Englisk 1 

Balti (Baltistan). 

Purik (Purik). 

uadaklii (Ladakh). 

1. One .... 

Chik 


Chik .... 

Chik .... 

2. Two . . . • 

Nyfs 

• 

Nyia .... 

Nyis .... 

3. Three 

Sum 


Sum .... 

Sum » ♦ • • 

4. Four . . . • 

Ibzhi 


Zhbi, sbyi 

Zhi .... 

S. Five . . . • 

Grllil ~ * • 


Grba , . • • 

Shnga; rga; gha 

6. Six . . . • 

Truk 


Truk .... 

Druk ; ruk 

'7. Seven • • 

Edun 


Edun .... 

Edun .... 

8. Eight 

Egjat . 


Egyat .... 

Egyat .... 

9. Nine . > • • 

Rgu 


Egu .... 

Egu .... 

10. Ten . • • • 

Schu 


Schu . . . 

Schu .... 

11. Twenty 

Nylshu . 


Nyl-sfah . . . 

Nyi-shu .... 

12. Fifty 

Ghafcha 


Ghapchu 

Ngapchn 

13. Hundred 

Egya 


Rgia 

Rgya .... 

14. I . • • • 

i Nga 

1 


Nga 

Nga .... 

15. Of me 

1 

j Ngi 


Nga-ri, ngi 

Ngai, nga . . 

16. Mine . • • • 

Ygi 


Nga-ri, ngi 

Ngai, nga 

17. We . . • ■ 

Nga-ya . 


1 Nga-cha, nga-tang 

Nga-zha ; nga-tang 

18. Of ns . 

Nga-ye . 


Ngiti, nga-chi . 

Nga-zhaf nga-tang-ngi 

19. Our . • ■ • 

'sga-ve • • • 


Ngiti, nga-chi . 

Nga-zha ; nga-tang-ngi 

20. Thou . 

Khiang ... 


Khye-rang, khyot 

Kbycit ; khyo-rang . 

21. Of thee 

Khye-rl , . . 


Khye-ri . . , 

Khyo-rang-ngi ; khyod-di 

22. Thine 

llhye-ri , 


Khye-rl . 

Khyo-rang-gi ; khyod-di . 

23. You . 

Ivlire-tang 

[ 


Khyen-tang . . 

Khjo-zha 

24. Of you 

1 

1 rihye-ti . 


Khyen-ti . . 

Khyo-zhii 

2o. Your . 

j Kbve-taug-i, khye-ti 


Khyen-ti . . . 

Khyo-zha . 
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j Central Dialect (Sandberg and Henderaon). 

Written. 

Spoken. 

Gchig . . . • 

Chik .... 

Gnyis • . • • 

Nyi .... 

Gsum .... 

Sum .... 

Bzlii . • • • 

Sill • • * • 

■ 

Nga .... 

Drug .... 

phnk ... . 

Bdan .... 

Dun .... 

Brgyad .... 

Gya .... 

Dgti • • « • 

Gn .... 

Bcku .... 

Chu-ttamba . . . 

Nyi-ahu .... 

Nyi-skn. .... 

Lnga-bchu . . . 

Ngap-chu-thamba » . 

Brgya .... 

Gya-thamba . . 

Nga .... 

Nga .... 

N’ga-i .... 

I^ga • . . . 

J^ga-i .... 

N^ga • • • • 

Nga-tsho , , . 

Nga-tsbo ; ngau-tsbo , 

Nga-tsho-i . , , 

Nga-tsbo-i , , 

K'ga-tsho-i . . 

Nga-hbo-i . . , 

Khyod ; khyed . , 

Kkyd; kbyo , , , 

Khyod-kyi . , 

Kbyo-kyi , , t 

Khyod-kyi , , 

Kbyo-kyi . , 

IChyed-tsho . * , 

Kbye-tshoJ; khyen-^bo . 

Khyed-ialio-i ... 

Kbye-tsbo-i . . J 

Khyed-tgho-i * , 

Kbye-fsbo-i ... 


Tibetaa^l4l 



Spiti (Spiti). 


Eagate (Darjeeling). 


Chig .... 

Cbik .... 

Nyi .... 

. Nyi .... 

! Sum .... 

! 

Sum ..... 

Sbi .... 

Tfihi . 

Nga . 

Nga 

puk .... 

1 

Tnk .... 

! 

i.Dnn .... 

! 

Tin .... 

Gjat .... 

Ke 

Gn. .... 

Gu .... 

Chu . . . . 

Chu .... 

Njishn , . , . 

Nyi-shn .... 

Ngapchn .... 

Ngapchu .... 

Gja .... 

Gya thamba . . 


Nga .... 

KgS 

Nga-i-di .... 

Ngs .... 

Nga-i-di .... 

Nga-zba .... 

Ngi-kya .... 

Nga-zbii .... 

Ngi-kye-i-di 

Nga-zha .... 

Ngi • rang-ky e-i-di 

Khjut .... 

Khyo .... 

Khyoi .... 

Ehyo-i-di . , 

Khjoi 

Khyo-i-di 

Khyo-zba . . 

Khyo-rang . , 

Khjo-zhS . • 

Khyo-rang-i 

Khyo-zba . i • 

Khyo-rang-i . , , 


I 
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IN THE DIALECTS OF THE TIBETAN LANGUAGE. 


Sharpa (Darjeeling). 

Panjongka (Sandberg). 

i 

Lhoke (Darjeeling). 

English. 

Chik 

.Chi . , 

• Chik .... 

1. One. 

Nyi . . . 

■ Kyi 

• Kyi .... 

2. Two. 

Sum . 

• Sum 

• Sum .... 

3. Three. 

SM ... 

. Zhi ... 

Zhi .... 

4. Four. 

iv'ga 

• Kga 

• Kga .... 

5. Five. 

Tuk . . . 

• ' Tnk 

■ Dhuk 

6. Sis. 

Dun ... 

• Duin 

Dun .... 

7. Seven. 

Gye 

• Gye 

- Gyet .... 

S. Fight. 

Gu 

• Gu ... 

* • . . . 

9. Nine. 

Cku . . . 

Chu-thamha 

• Chu-thamha 

iO. Ten. 

IS jisHu ; khal-jik • 

1 « 

Khe-chik . . 

• ' Xyi-shu-thamba 

11 . Twenty, 

j Nga-chu 

Ngabchu . 

• ^ga-chu-thamba 

12. Fifty, 

Gya 

Gya 

j 

• ( lya-thamba 

1,3. Hundred. 

Xga . . . . 

; Kga 

1 

1 

• .... 

14. I. 

1 ^^’'ga-yi . . . . 

Kge 

• Kga-yi .... 

15. Of me. 

j Nga-yi . . . . 

Kge 

Kga-yi .... 

It'. Mine. 

' Dak-pu . . . ■ 

Nga-clia . 

Kga-chak 

17. We. 

Dak-pn-yi 

1 

Xga-chi . 

Kga-cha . . . . IS. Of as. 

Dak-pu-yi 

>;ga-clii . . , . 

Kga-chagi . . .19. Our. 

Khyot .... 

Chho . . . . 

Khyot . . . . ! 20. Thou. 

Khyot-rang-gi . 

Chlio-kyi 

1 

i Khjot-kyi , , . 2 

( 

1 . Of thee. 

Khyot-rang-gi 

Chho-kyi 

1 

1 1 

! Khyot-kyi . , . 22. Thine. 

Khyot-rang 

Chho . . . . 

: 

Kliyot . . . . 1 2 

1. Yon. 

Kliyot-rai^-gi 

Chho-kyi . , 

! 

Khyot-kyi . . . i 24. Of you. 

Khyot-rang-gi . 

1 

i 

Chho-kyi .... 

i 

I 

! 

Khyot-kyi . , . i 25. Four. 

j 

1 
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Balti (Baltistan). 

Purik (Purik). 

Ladakhi (Ladakh), | 

1 

26. He . 

■ 

t 

• 

Khs .... 

Kho .... 

Kho .... 

27. Of him 

• 

• 

• 

Khg-i .... 

Khn-ri, khe-i . 

Khoi .... 

28. His 

• 

• 

• 

Kho-i .... 

Khu-ri, kho-i . 

Khoi .... 

29. They . 

• 

• 

• 

Khong, kha-tang 

Khong, khon-tang . 

Kho-gun 

30. Of them 

• 


• 

Khong-i, kho-tang-i 

Khoug-i, kHon-tang-i, kliun- 
ti. 

Kho-gun-ni . . , | 

; 

31. Their 

« 

• 

• 

Khong-i, kha-tang-i 

Khong-i, khon-tang-i. 

khun-ti. 

1 

Kho-gnn-ni . . . ' 

j 

32. Hand . 

• 


• 

Lak-pa . . . • 

Lakpa .... 

Lak-pa 

i 

33. Foot . 

• 

• 

• 

Bkang-ma 

Bkang-ma- 

Rkang-pa 

1 

34. Xose . 

• 


• 

Snam-tahul < . 

Snam-tshnl 

1 

Sna .... 

35. Eye 

• 


• 

3Iik .... 

Mik .... 

Mik .... 

36- 


• 

• 

Fba : kha-kor 

Kha . . . . 

Kha .... 

! 

37. Tootn 

• 

• 

• 

Sa .... 

Sa .... 

i 

So; so-ga 

j 

38. Ear , 

« 

• 

• 

Sna .... 

Sna .... 

Nam-chhok , 

39. Hair . 

■ 


• 

Ga-r‘^al .... 

Skra 

■ 

■Spu, shra 

40. Head . 

• 


• 

Go . . . . 

Go . . . . 

Go .... 

41. Tongue 

«* 

• 

• 

Lche .... 

Lche .... 

Lche .... 

42. Belly . 

• 


• 

Lto-a .... 

Lta-a .... 

Drot-pa ; phoa . 

43. Back . 

• 


■ 

Shul .... 

Kgyap .... 

Rgyap .... 

44. Iron . 

• 

• 


Lchakhs . . 

Lchakhs .... 

Lcbaks .... 

45. Gold . 

i; 

• 


Ser . . . . 

Ser .... 

Ser .... 

46. Silver 

f 

• 

■ 

Shmul .... 

Shmul .... 

Shmul ; mul . 

47. Father 

• 

• 

• 

Ata .... 

Ata .... 

A-ba .... 

48. Mother 

• 

• 

« 

Ama .... 

Ama .... 

■^■ma .... 

49. Brother 

• 

• 

1 

Kaka (elder) ; phanO 

(younger). 

Pho-no .... 

A-jo i elder) ; no (younger)-, 
ming-po (brother of a 
female person). 

50. Sister 

• 

• 

’ i 

! 

1 

String-mo ; ashe (elder) ; 
sti ing-mO t§un-tse (young- 
er.) 

String-ma, a-che (elder), 
no-mo (younger). 

A-chhe, a-je (elder); no-mo 
[younger) ; sring-mo (sister 
of a male person). 

Cl. Man . 

• 

• 

• 1 

Ml . . . . I 

Hi .... 

Mi .... 

52. Woman 

• 

• 

i 

1 

* 1 

1 

Bnstring .... 

Ba-ma .... 

Bo-mo .... 
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Central Dialect (San Ibon; an I Heu-Ierijoii). 


Written. j Spoken. 


Kbo . . . . . 

• 

Kbo 

• • 

Kbo-i 

• 

Kbo-i . ' 

' • 

Kho-i . . 

• • . 

Kbo-i 

• . 

i 

1 Khong-tsbo 

• 

-Kbong-tsbo 

• • 

-Kbong-tsho-i . 

• 

Khong-tabo-i . 

* • • 

Khong-tgho-i . 

• 

•Khong-tahoi . 

• 

Lag-pa . , 

- 

•Lak-pa . » 

• • 

.Rkaug-pa . 


•Kang-pa 

« • # 

•Sna . 

• 

Na-kkuag • 

• • 

Mig - 

• • • 

•Mik • . . 

* • • 

■Kha . 


Kba . . - . 

• 

• ‘ • 

•So • • ^ « 


So . . 

• * • 

j jIRiqsi If • > , j 


•Xamobbok- 

• • 

1 .Skra - 


•Ta . . . . . . 

• • 

1 

|..Mgo • . - . . 

! 

Go . , . . . 

• • 

«• • • , « 

• 

Cbe ... 

- ■ 

j-Grod.pa . . 


Dbo-pa . . . 

• • 

■Rgyab . . 


Gjap* , - , 

• • ■ 

Lchags . . 

• 

Chak^ cba . 

• « 

Gser . . . . , 

• 

Ser .... 

• 

Dngul . . 

• ■ 

%iil . • . . 

. 

Pba ; yab . , - 

• 

A-pba; yap . 

• • 

Ma . . 

. , 1 . 

i 

^[a ... 

• m 

A-jha (elder) ; 
(l/JUnger). 

1 

nu-bo ! • 

i 

A.-jho ; aa-wo 

• 

Sring-mo ; a-chlie 
nu-mo (younger') 

(elder) ; i' 

Bing-mo ; a-c' be ; 

na-mo . j 

Mi 

• Mi . • . 

- 1 

J 

Bud-mecl 

1 

. . Bliii-me . 

1 
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Spiti (Spiti). 

Kagate (Darjeeling). 

. * • ■ • ' 

Kbo .... 

Kboi . . • 

Kbo-di .... 

Eboi • . • • 

Kbodi .... 

Kbo'ba . . . • 

Khung-kya 

Kbo'Ija • • • • 

Khu-rang-rang 

Kho-ba . . . ■ 

Kbnng-kei'di . 

Lak-pa . . . • 

Tak-pa .... 

Kang-pa. 

Kang-ba . . 

Na . . . . ' 

Na-aiun . . , . 

Mik .... 

Mi . , . 

l^ba . • • • . 

^^ba .... 

So . . . . 

So . • * • . 

Nam-chok . . 

Nam-jo . . , . 

Sba 999 * 

Ta . . . , 

Go .... 

Go . . • • . 

Cbe .... 

Obe . 9 . . 

Dot-pa .... 

To-pa . . . . 

Gjap .... 

Kyap . , . . 

Chake .... 

Cba . . . . 

Ser .... 

Ser . . . . 

Ngul .... 

Ngnl . . . . 

A-pha .... 

. . . . 

A-ma .... 

. . . . 

A-cho .... 

. . . . 

Shring-mo 

Nu-mn . . . . 

Mi . , . . 

1 

Mi 

1 Bo-mo .... 

Pemi 




] 4P— 'Tibetan 


Sharpa (Darjeeling). 


Danjongka (Sandberg). 


Lboke (Darjeeling). 


English. 


1 Kho . . . . 

Kho 

Kho 

1 

Kho-yi . . . . 

I Kho-i . . . . 

1 

: Khoyi . . 

1 

Kho-yi . . . . 

i 

Kho-i . . . , 

1 

! Khoyi 

Kho-tsho 

Khong ; kho-cha 

Khong 

Kho-tsho-yi 

Khong-kyi 

Khong-gi . 

Kho-teho-yi 

Khong-kyi 

Khong-gi 

Lak-pa . . . . 

Lak-ka . . . . 

Lak-pa . 

Kang-pa 

Kang-pa 

Kang-pa 

Ka-khuk , 

. . . . 

Xa . 

Mik . . . . 

Mi-do . . . . 

Mik 

Kha . . . . 

Kha ... . 

Kha 

So 

So 

So . 

Na 

Nam-oho 

Namchok ; nawa 

Ta 

Kya .... 

Kya 

Go 

Go .... 

Gu 

Che-lak .... 

Che . . . . 

Che 

Khok-pa .... 

To-ko .... 

Ghyop 

Gyap 

Gyap .... 

Gep 

Cha 

Chak .... 

1 

Cha 

Ser .... 

Ser . . . 

i 

Sey 

Ngul .... 

Kgii . . . . ! 

Ngu 

Papa .... 

A-pho . . . . : 

Ap 

A-ma .... 

A-mo .... 

Ayi 

Pun .... 

A-cho (elder) ; piin-gja ; 
(younger). ] 

1 

Piinchha 

A-ji {elder) ; nu-mo (young- 
er). 

I 

A-ji (elder) ; num (younger) \ 

Azhim 

Mi .... 

I 

Mi 

Per-me .... 

Mobi . . . .1 

Amtsu 


. ; 26. He. 

i 

i 

. ; 27. Of him. 

i 

. 28. His. 

. 29. They. 

. 30. Of them. 
. 31. Their. 

. 32. Hand. 

. 33. Foot. 

. 31. Xose. 

. 35. Eye, 

. 36. Month. 

. 37. Tooth. 

. 38. Ear, 

. 39. Hair. 

. 40. Head. 

. 41. Tongue. 

. 42. Belly. 

.1 43. Back. 

. 44. Iron. 

45. Gold, 
i 

. I 46. Silver. 

. j 47. Father. 

I 

. j 48. Mother. 

. [ 49. Brother. 

. I 50. Sister. 

51. JIan. 

. 52. Woman. 
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English. 

Biltl (Baltistan). 

i’urik (Iha-ik). 

I.'i.’cik: i iLi.lak'-i 

63. Wife . . . . Zaiizoa ; cbhug-ma . . , A-ne .... A-ne .... 

1 1 

54. Child. . . . Pbru ; fliru . . . . , Ti.rn-an 

1 1 

55. Son , . , . i Bu, bndsba . . . ! Bu, bu-tsba . . • Bu-t^ha .... 

; ' 1 

1 1 

1 

56. Daughter . . . | 

1 

\ 

Bo-ngO . . . "I 

i 

Bo-ino . . . ■ ; Bo-mo . . . . j 

i i 

57. Slave . 

1 

Byis-ba ; sgo-yill . • ] 

' 1 
Yok-po ; sgfi-yal . . Gh"-yal, yok-po 

58. Cultivator . 

Chhuii.-pa . . 

1 

Chhun-pa 

Zhiug-pa ; 2 diing-dak 

59. Shepherd . 

Lurzi, luk-rz3 . 

Ra-rzi, luk-rzi 

R Izi-o ; luk-rDi . . ] 

60. God . 

Hmda .... 

KRuda .... 

Kou-chhok 

61. Devil . 

.Shetan . ... 

Shetau. .... 

Rdut , . 

62. Sun . • , • 

Xyl-ma ... 

Xyi-mg, * . . . 

1 

Xyi-ma ..... 

63. Moon . , . . 

Lzdd. Idzod (= moon-light) 

1 

Lzai-mo .... 

Lda-va .... 

64. Star .... 

Skar-m.i . ... 

Skar-ma 

Skar-ma . . • . j 

65. Fii’e .... 

-Me ..... 

M5 .... 

ile 'i 

66. Water . ■ 

Chhu , . 

Chhu .... 

Chhu , ... 

67. House . . 

Xang ihang-ma 

Ehang-ma, nang 

Khang-pa 

68. Horse 

Rstfi . . . . 

R>ta .... 

.8ta 

1 

69. Cow . . . . 

Bang 

1 

Ba . . . . 

1 

Ba-!ang .... 

70. Dog . . . • 

Khvi ... 

1 

Kbyi . . . . 

Khyi .... 

71. Cat . 

i 

j Bi-la . . . . 

1 

Bi-la . . . . 

Bi-la . . . . j 

1 

72. Cock . 

! D'ya-pO . . . . 

i rj'\a-po . . . . 

i 

Ja-po . . . , ^ 

I 

73. Duck . 

1 Batik . . . . 

1 

! Chhu-strok, byii-long 

i 

Chhu-shrak; ngui’-va 

74. Ass . 

' Bong-bu 

j Bong-bu . 

i 

1 Bong-ngu 

i 

75. Camel 

Shiiga-bong 

I 

1 

! 

j Shnga-bong 

i 

1 Shnga-bong 

j 

76. Bird . 

1 Bii-u 

' BI ... 

1 Chi-pa .... 

77. Go . . • 

Chhii-chas . . 

1 

Chhii-chas 

1 

, 1 Clilia-cbes {infiyiitive) 

\ 

78. Eat . 

. Za-ch i.« . . . 

, Za-ohas . 

i Za-ches . , , . 

79. Sit . 

. Duk-cLas 

Duk-chas . . 

. i Uuk-ches 


14S — Tibetan 



Central Uiaket (Samtn, rg ami iltmlera'jn). 


Written. 

SpHUi.:! 

Chbun^-ma 

: Chliung-ma ; kye-men 

Plii'ueu . 

Tliugu; pliugii 

Bu . . . . 

Bbu . , 

i 

Ba-mo . . . . 

Bliu-mo . . , . 

1 

Tslie-gyog 

Tbhe-yok 

j 

Lng-rjzi 

i 

j Luk-izi . 

Dkon-mchhog , 

Kon-chhok 

’Adre . ... 

' Dhe 

i 

Nyi-ma • . . a 

Nyi-ma .... 

j 

Zla-bav 

Da-iva .... 

^?kar-iaa 

FTai'-ma .... 

Me . . . . 

ite .... 

Chilli 

Chliu . . , . . 

Khyiii} 

1 

Kliyim .... 

Bta . , 

Ta .... 

Ba .... 

Bha .... 

Khyi .... 

! 

.... 

Zhi-mi .... 

Sbi-mi .... 

Bya-po .... 

Jha-po .... 

Ta-tse .... 

Ta-tse .... 

Bong-bu 

Pong-ghu 

Rnga-bong , 

Xga-bong 

.... 

Jha .... 

Song .... 

Song .... 

Zo .... 

So • - . . 

. . . . 1 

i 

i 

Do .... 

1 
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Spiti (Spiti). 1 

1 

! 

Kagate (Darjeeling). 

Jan-mo .... 

1 

Lbhung-ma 

1 

Thu-gu (plirti-gTi) . . ! 

Pi-za .... 

Ba-tsa .... 

Pn .... 

Bu-mo .... 

Po-mo .... 

Go-yal .... 

Yok-po .... 

Shini'pa .... 

Shing .... 

Dzi-o .... 

Karaln .... 

Kon-chliok 

Sang-gye (= Buddha) 

Dat .... 

Hendi .... 

Nyi-ma .... 

Nyi-ma .... 

Da’-sra .... 

Da-wa .... 

Kar-ma .... 

Kar-ma .... 

Me .... 

Me ..... 

Chba .... 

Chhu .... 

Kham-pa . . 

Khim .... 

Ta .... 

Ta-bu .... 

Ba-lang .... 

Pa-lang . . . , 

KH . . . . 

Kbi 

Pi-shi .... 

Gaii .... 

Ja-pbo . . . . 

Cba-bu .... 

Xgang-pa 

Haugsa .... 

Bura-bu . . . . 

1 

Punggu .... 

1 

Nga-bong 

Ama-koma 

cTa . . . . . 

Cha .... 

Song 

i Song .... 

Zo , 

So 

Dot . 

Te . . . . . 

150 — ribotau. 



Sharps (Darjeeling). 


Panjongkii (Sandberg). 


Lhoke (Darjeeling). 


Engliih. 


Cher-mti 


• 

Kbim-me 

• 

• 

• 

Xam • • 



53. Wife. 

Pi-dza 



Pbugn 


• 


Bu-tabo . 



54. Child. 

Pn-jnng . 



•D,, 


• 

' 

A-lo 



55. Son. 

Pn.mn . . 



Pum 


• 


Bum 



56. Daughter. 

Tok-pn . 

• 


T ok-kn . 


• 

• 

Grorvu . 



57. Slave. 

Shing-tap-kben. 

• 


... 

... 



Zhing-la-pa 


• 

58. Cultivator 

Luk-tao-khen . 



... 

... 



Lnk-tsbo-mi 



59. Shepherd. 

Knn-chok 

• 


Konebbo 


• 


Lba 



60. God. 

Dnt 



... 

... 



De 



61. Devil. 

Nima 

• 


Nyim 




Kyim 



62. Sun. 

Dawa 



Dan 

• 


• 

Dan 


• 

63. Moon. 

Karma . . 

• 


Kara . 

• 


• 

Kam 


• 

64. Star. 

Ale • • 

• 

« 

Mi 

• 


• 

Mi 


• 

65. Fire. 

Chhn . • 

• 

• 

Cbbn . 

• 

• 

• 

Cbbn . 



66. Water. 

Khang-pa . 

• 

• 

Kbim 

« 


• 

Kbyim . 


• 

67. House. 

Ta . . 

« 


Ta 

• 


• 

Ta 


• 

68. Horse. 

Cbbung-nu . 

• 


Bbacbn . 

• 


• 

Ba . . 



69. Cow. 

Kbi 

• 


Kbyi 



• 

Pbo-kbyi 


• 

70. Dog. 

Ber-me . 

• 


A-lii ; fibim 



• 

Bili 


• 

71. Cat. 

Cba-bn. . . 

■ 



... 



Byap 


• 

72. Cock, 

Dam-cba . 

- 



... 



Dam-bya • 


• 

73. Duck. 

Pung-bn 



Bong-gn 


• 

• 

Bom 


• 

/ 4, Ass. 

Nga-mong 




... 



K gamo-gyet-pa 


• 

75. Camel. 

Cba-cbbnng-ma 



Pbya 


• 

• 

Bya 



76. Bird. 

Gyuk 



Song 


• 

• 

Gyo 


• 

77. Go. 

So . 

• 


Sa 


• 

• 

Za . . 


• 

78. Eat, 

Dot . , 

• 


Do 


• 

• 

Dot 


• 

79. Sit. 
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Knglisli. 


Balti (Baltiatan). 


Piirik Purik . 


l.aclakld (Ladakh) 


80. Come 


• 

Ong-chas 

Yong-chas 

Toug-cbes 

81. Beat 



T'^ang-chas 

Rdung-clias 

Rdung-ches 

82. Stand 



Lang-shas 

Lang-shas 

Langs-te duk-chQs 

83. ]Jie . 



Shi-chas .... 

Shi-chas .... 

Shi-ches 

84. Give 



Min-chas 

Tang-chas 

Tangrches i sal-ches (re- 
spectful). 

85. Run 



Rgyuk-chas 

Egyuk-chas, .bang tang- 
chas. 

Rgyuk-ches 

86. tip . 


• 

Yar, khathok . 

Kha-thot . . 

Gyen, kha-thok 

87. Near 



Nye-b(5 ... 

Nye-m5 .... 

Nye-mo ... 

88. Down 



Thur.u ... 

Yok-po, yok-la . 

Thur. yok-la 

89. Far . 



Tliagh-ring 

Thaghring 

I’hakTring 

90. Before 



Dunn, shiti-a, duimk 

Shitl-a . , , 

Dunla ... 

91. Behind 



Rgyap-la .... 

Rgyap-na 

Rgjap-la , . ... 

92. Who 



Su 

Su .... 

.Su , 

93. What 



Chi .... 

Chi ..... 

.Chi 

94. Why 



Chi-phari ; ,chi phares 

.Chi-l^, 

,Chii-phi-la. 

95. And 



Nang, yang 

Yang, nang, dang 

.Dang, yang ... 

96. But . 



Do-in-na-se, ama-3 . 

Amaro, in-na-yang 

.Yin-ua-yaug (being-in-even) 

97. If . 



-na . , . 

-ua , . , , 

-na . . ... 

98. Yes . 



In. o-^gil .... 

, In, o-na, yot, duk 

O-na ; yin ; yot ; duk 

99. No . 


• 

Met, men, min-dnk . 

Jleu. met. miu-duk . 

Man ; met .... 

100. Alas 



La. le . . . . 

Wa . . . . 

IFa .... 

101. A father 



Ata chik .... 

Ata chik 

A-harzhik . . . ^ 

102. Of a father 

• 

Ata cliig-i 

Ata chig-i 

i 

A-ba-zhiLr- 2 'i . . . ^ 

— O • *1 

103. To a father 

• 

Ata chik-la 

Atii-chik-la 

A-ba-zhik-Ia . . . 1 

104. From a father 


Ata chik-na 

Ata ehik-na 

A-ln-zluk-na . . .! 

105. Tv . 0 fathers 


Ata u\Ls . 

Ata nyis .... 

A-ba nyi, 

1 

106. Father.' 

• 


Ata-un. atii-rgun, ata-chofc . 

Arfi-gun .... 

A-ba-gaiJi 

1 


152 — Tibetan 



j Central Dialect (Sandberg and Henderson). j 

Written. 

1 Spoken. 

Shog 

. Shok .... 

Edung 

Dnng .... 

Long 

Long .... 

Shi ... 

.Shi .... 

Ster . ... 

Ter .... 

Egyi^g . . . . 

Gynk .... 

Yar . . . . 

Yar .... 

Nye-po . ... 

Nye-po .... 

Mar . . . . 

Mar .... , 

Thag-ring-po . 

Thak-ring-po . 

Gdong-la . , 

Dong-la; ngan-la 

Gzhng-la 

Zhnk-la . , . 

Sn . . . . 

Sr • , . , . 

Gang ; ga-re ; chi . 

Ghang; gha-re; chi 

Gangda 

Ghang-la ... 

Dang .... 

Dhang .... 

On-kyang 

On-kyang ... 


Na .... 

Lags . ■ . 

Da .... 

Min .... 

Min . ... 

A-pha zhig 

A-pha shik 

A-pha-i .... 

A-pha-yi 

A-pha-la ■ . 

A-pha-la . , 

A-pha, -nas . . 

A-pha-n5 . . 

A-pha gnjis | . 

A-pha nyi 

A-pha-tsho 

! 

A-phia-taho 'i ■ , 
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1 

Spiti (Spiti). 

Kagate (Darjeeling). 

1 

Sbok .... 

Sho .... 

Dung .... 

Rop-che 

Long .... 

Long .... 

Shi-tong 

1 

Shi . . , 

1 

i 

Tong .... 

1 

Nang .... 

Gyuk .... 

Chhong . 

1 

Khan-tok . 

i 

Tho-Ia , , 

1 

Nyi-mo .... 

Tha-ma . . , . ! 

To .... 

• t • * 

Thak-ring , , 

Tharing-bn . . 

Dnn-nS .... 

Nge-la .... 

Gyap^na .... 

Ting-la .... 

S^i • ■ • ' * • « 

Su • • » • • 

Chi .... 

Clii • • • • 

Chi-la .... 

Che-ia .... 

Tang .... 

Tang .... 

Tin-kyang 

Lap-na .... 

Tang-na 

Lap-ken, lap-sing, lap-na . 

0-na .... 

ID. • • • • 

Man .... 

i 

Min .... 

A-pha shik . 

A-ba chik 

A-pha shig-gi . 

A-ba chik-i-di , . 

A-pha ehik-la . 

A-ba chik- la . . 

j A-pha Bhik-na 

A-ba sale . 

A-pha nyi 

A-ba nyi 

A-pha gun 

A-ba-kya 





i54— Tibetan 



Lhoke (Darkling). 


English. 


Sharps (Darjeeling). Ptojongka (Sandberg). 


Sbok 

• 



' Shok 


• 

• 

Shok 

• 

• 

• 

80. Come. 

Dnng 

• 



Tip 

• 

• 

• 

Dnng 


• 

■ 

81. Beat. 

Lang 

• 

• 


1 

1 




Long . 


• 

• 

82, Stand. 

Shi 

• 

• 


: Shi 

1 


• 

• 

Shi 


• 

• 

83. Die. 

Bin 

• 

• 


Phin 


• 

• 

Byin 


• 

• 

84. Give. 

GynV 

• 

• 


Chhong . 


• 


Chhong . 


• 

■ 

85. Run. 

Yar 

• 

• 


Yaki 


• 

• 

Tak-li . 


• 

• 

86. Up. 

Tsa-Ia 

• 



Xgaka 


• 

• 

Bo-lo 


• 

• 

87. Near. 

Mar 

• 



Mar 


• 

• 

Ma . • 


• 

• 

88. Down. 

Thak-ring-bo 

• 



Thak-ring 


• 

• 

Thak-ring 


• 


89. Par. 

Dong-la, dung 

-la 

• 


Hen-la , 


• 

• 

Ngan-la . 



• 

90. Before. 

Gyap-la . 

• 

• 


Se-lo 


• 

• 

Shu-la . 




91. Behind. 

Su 

• 

• 


Ka 


• 

» 

Gak-me-po 



• 

92. Who. 

Gang 

• 

• 


Kan 


• 

• 

Ga-chi-mo 


• 


93. What. 

Gang-la . 

• 

• 


Kambe . 


• 

• 

Gan-chi-bewo 



• 

94. Whv. 

Ta-rung . 

• 

• 


Ta-rung . 



• 

Taimra . 


• 

■ 

95. And. 

Yin-na-yang 

• 

• 


... 




Ying-mng 


• 

• 

96. But. 

-na • 

• 

• 


-na ; nu « 


« 

• 

Gal-te 


• 

• 

97. If. 

Yin . 

• 

m 


Las 


• 

• 

Yin 


• 


98. Yes. 

Min 

• 

• 


Mem-ba ; men 


• 

• 

Men 


• 

i 

99. Ko. 

A-kha 

• 

• 


... 




Akha 


• 

i 

100. Alas. 

Papa chik 

• 

• 


A-pho chi 


• 

• 

Ap chik . 


• 


101. A father. 

Papa chig-gi 

• 

• 


A-pho-i . 


9 

• 

Ap chigi 


t 

• 

102. Of a father. 

Papa chik-la 

• 

• 


A-pho-lo 


• 

• 

Ap chik-lo 


• 

• 

103. To a father. 

Papa chik-na 

• 

• 


A-pho-na 


• 

• 

Ap chik-la 



• 

104. Prom a father 

Papa nyi 

• 

• 

• 

A-pho-nyi 


• 

• 

Ap nyi . 



• 

105. Two fathers. 

Papa-tsho 


« 

• 

A-pho-taho 

• 

• 



Ap-isn . 

• 

• 


106. Pathers. 
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Kngt ish. 

Balti (Baltistan). 

Purik (Purik). j 

Laduklii (Ladakh). 

107. Of fathers . . 

• 

Aton-I ata-un-l), at6- • 

ngau-i. 

Ata-gun-i . 

• 

• 

A-ba-gun-ni 

• 

108. To fathers . 


Ats-ngun-la 

Ata-gun-Ia 

• 

• 

A-ba-gun-la 

• 

109. Prom fathers . 

• 

Ato-ngun-na » 

Ata-gun-na . 

• 

• 

Aba-gun-nii 


110. A daughter 

• 

Bo-ngo chik • . 

Bo-ma chik 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-zhik 


111. Of a daughter . 

• 

Bo-ngS chig-i . . 

Ba-mo chig-i . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-zhig-gi 


112. To a daughter . 


Bo-nga chik- la . . 

Bo-ma chik-la . 

• 


Bo-mo-zhik-la 


113. From a daughter 

• 

Bo-ngo-chik-na . 

Ba-ma chik-na . 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-zhik-na • 


114. Two daughters . 

• 

Bo-ngo nyis 

Ba-ma nyis 

• 

• 

Bo-mo nyis 


115. Daughters 

• 

Bo-ngo-ngun . 

Ba-ma-guu 

• 

- 

Bo-mo-gun 


116. Of daughters . 

• 

Bo-nga-ngun-i . 

Ba-ma-gun-i 

t 

• 

Bo-mo-gun-ni . 


117. To daughters 

• 

Bo-ngO-ngun-la 

Ba-ma-gnn-la 

• 

• 

Bo-mo-gun-la . 


118. From daughters , 

• 

Bo-nga-ngun-na 

Ba-ma-gun-na . 

• 


Bo-mo-gun-na 


119. A good man , 


L'agh-mO mi chik 

Nara mi -chik . 

• 

• 

Hi rgyal-la zhik 


120. Of a good man . 

• 

L^agh-m6 mi chig-i . 

Nara mi-chig-i 

• 

» 

Mi rgyal-la zhig-gi . 

• 

121. To a good man . 

• 

L°agh-ma mi chik-Ia 

Nara mi-chik-la 

• 

• 

Mi rgyal-la zhik-la . 

• 

122. Ifrom a good man 

• 

L'agh-ma mi chik-na . 

Nara mi -chik-na 


» 

Mi rgyal-la zhik-na . 

t 

123. Two good men . 

« 

L'agh-m5 mi nyis . 

Nara mi nyis . 

• 

• 

Mi rg;yal-la nyis . 


124. Good men . . 


L'agh-mo mi-un 

Nora mi-gun ; rgyala 
gun. 

mi- 

Mi rgyal-la-guu 


125. Of good men . 


L'gha-mo mi-un-i . 

Nora mi-gun-i . 



Mi rgyal-la-gnn-ni . 


126. To good men 


L'’agh-mo mi-un-Ia . 

Nara mi-gun- la 


• 

Mi rgyal-la-g un-la . 


127. From good men . 


L^gha-mo mi-un-na . 

Nora mi-gun-na 


• 

Mi rgyal-la-gun-na . 


128. A good woman . 


L'’agh-mo bu-string chik . 

Nora bo-ma chik 


• 

Bo-mo rgyal-la zhik . 


129. A bad boy . 


Shre-shrik bu chik . 

Rtsok-pa-bn 


• 

Bu-tsha rtsok-po zhik 


l3o. Goon women 


L''agh-mo bfl-string-gun 

Noi-a ba-mo-gun 


• 

Bo-mo rgyal-la sak . 


131. A bad girl . 


Shre-shrik bo-nga chik 

Rtsok-pa ba-ma chik 

• 

Bo-mo rtsok-po zhik 


132. Good . . 


L‘=agh-ma . 

Nara; rgyal-a . 


• 

! 

1 Rgyal-la ; zang-po ; jak-po 

133. Better 

• 

De-o-batsek Fagh-mo 

{better than that). 

Di-u-vasang na-r3 
this) 

(better 

1 -sariD' i^yai-ta . 

1 

1 

• 1 


156 — Tihoten, 


Central Dialect (Sandberg and Henderson). 

- 

Written. 

Spoken. 

A-pha-taiio-i . . 

A-pha-talio-i . 

A-pha-teho-Ia . 

A-pha-tsho-la 

A-pha-i^ho-nas , 

A-pha-tsho-nS , , 

Bn-mo zliig . 

Biin-mo shik . 

Bu-mo-i . 

Bhu-mo-i 

Bn-mo-la 

Blin-ino-la . , 

Bu-mo-naa . , . 

Bhn-mo-nS ... 

Bu-mo gnyis . 

Bha-mo nyi 

Bu-mo-tslio 

Bhn-mo-tsho . 

Bu-mo-teho-i . , 

Bin-ino-talio-i 

Bu-mo-taho-la ... 

Blm-mo-taho-la 

Bu-mo-tAo-naa , 

Blm-mo-teho-na . 



• • • ••• 

••• ••• 


Yag-po; legs-pa . . 3 

^ak-po; Ig.pa, 

' • ♦ • 1 
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4 



?piti (Spiti). 


Kagate (Darjeeling). 


A-pba nam-ki . 

A-ba-hari-ki 

A-pha gnn-la . 

A-ba-kei (Aba-kya-la) 

A-pha-gnn-nii . 

A-ba-sale 

' Bu-mo ehik 

Po-mu cbik 

Bn-mo sbig-gi . 

Po-mu cbik-i-di 

Bn-mo sbik-la . 

Po-mu cbik-la 

Bu-mo shik-nS 

Po-mu cbik minji 

Bn-mo nyi . 

Po-mu nyi 

Bu-mo nam 

Po-mu-kya . . 

Bn-mo nam-ki 

Po-mu-kya-gi-di (ke-i- 

Bu-mo gun-la . . 

Po-mu kya-la . 

Pu-njo gnn-na . 

Po-mn kya minjik 

in gyala shik . . 

Ta-bu mi cbik . , 

1 

; Hi gyala sbig-gi , 

Ta-bu mi cbik-i-di . 

Mi gyala shik-Ia , 

Mi ya-bu cbik-la 

, Mi gyala sbik-nS , 

Mi ya-bn cbik-le 

■ Mi gyala nyi , , 

Mi ya-bu nyi . 

Mi gyala gun . . 

Mi ya-bu kya . . 

Mi gyala gun-gi 

Mi ya-bu ke-i-di 

Mi gyala gun-la . 

Mi ya-bu kya-Ia 

1 

■ Mi gyala nam-na . 

Mi ya-bu kya-sa-Ie . 

1 

Bo-mo gyala sbik 

Pe-mi ya-bu cbik 

Thu-gu sok-po sink . 

] 

Piza ma-ya-ba cbik , 

1 

i But-met gyala 

Ta-bu pe-mi-kya 

j But-met 8ok-po sbik 

Po-mu ma-ya-ba cbik 

1 

1 Gyala .... 

Ta-bu . , 

i 

i De-sang gyala . 

Ta-bu 


di) 


156 — 


158 — Tibetan 



Sharpa (Darjeeling). 


Danjongka (Sandberg). 


Lhoke (Darjeeling). 


English. 


I 


Papa-tsho-yi 

A-pho-tsho-i 

• 

. ' Ap-lsu-gi 

1 


107. Of fathers. 

Papa-tsbo-la 

A-pho-taho-lo . 

• 

. Ap-tiiu-lo . . 

1 


108. To fathers. 

Papa-tsho-na . 

A-pho-tsho-na . 

• 

. ' Ap-tau-la 


109. From fathers. 

Pu-mo chik 

Pum chi 

• 

. Bum chik . , 


110. A daughter. 

Pn-mo cbig-gi . 



1 

1 

j Bum chigi 


Ill, Of a daughter. 

Pn-mo chik-la . 



Bum cliik-lo 

1 


112. To a daughter. 

Pu-mo cbik-na . 

... 


■ Bum chik-la 

i 


113. From a daughter. 

Pu-mo nyi 



1 

' Bum nyi . 


114. Two laughters. 

Pu-mo-tsbo 



1 

Bum-fau 

1 

• 

115. Daughters. 

Pu-mo-taho-yi . 



: Bu-mo-i . 

1 


116. Of daughters. 

Pu-mo tsbo-la . 



1 Bu-mo-lu , 

• 

117. To daughters. 

Pu-mo iaho-ua , 



1 

1 Bum-tau-la . . 

1 

» 

118. From daughters. 

Mi le-mo chik . 

Mi lem chi 

• 

1 

! 

. 1 Mi lek-zhim chik 

• 

119. A good man. 

Mi le-mo chig-gi 



1 Mi lek-zhim chigi 

• 

120. Of a good man. 

Mi le-mo chik-la 




Mi lek-zhim chik-lo . 

* 

121. To a good man. 

Mi le-mo chik-na 



Mi lek-zhim chik-la . 

• 

122, From a good man 

Mi le-mo tiyi 




, Mi lek-zhim nyi 


123. Two good men. 

Mi le-mo-tslio . 

— 


i 

3Ii lek-zhim-teu 

j 


124. Good men. 

Mi le-mo-tsho-yi 



Mi lek-zhim- tao-i . 

1 ~ 


125. Of good men. 

Mi le-mo-tsho-la 



Mi lek-zhiiQ-tsu-lo . 


126. To good men. 

Mi le-mo-tsho-na 



Mi lek-zhim-tgu-la , 

• 

127. From good men. 

Per-me le-mo chik . 



1 

Am lek-zhim chik 


128. A good woman. 

Pi-dza ma-le-pa 



Bu-taho zcp chik 


129. A bad boy. 

Per-me le-mo-tslio 



Am lek-zhiiii-tau 


130. Good women. 

Pu-mo ma-le-pa 



1 

Ba-mo zok chik 


131. A bad girl. 

Le-mo .... 

Lem 

• 

1 

. . Lek-zhim 


132. Good. 

Si-na le-mn . . , : 

j 

Te-la lem 

• 




1.33. Better. 
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EngUab. 

Baltl (Baltistan). 

Purik (Purik). 

j Ladakhi (Ladakh). 

134. Best . . 

Chak-batsek hagh-mS 

1 Thsang-ma-vasang nOrO 

! 

. Tshang-mii sang rgjal-la . 

135. High 

Thon-mS 

j Tbon-mo 

1 

. Thon-po .... 

136. Higher . . 

De-o-batsek thon-m3 . 

1 

Di-u-vasang thon-mO 

-sang thon-po . 

137. Highest . , 

Chok-batsek thon-m3 

Thsang-ma-vasang thon-mC 

Tshang-ma sang thon-po . 

138. A horse . . 

Rsta chik 

Rsta chik 

Sta zhik 

139. A mare . 

Rgun-ma chik . 

Rgunma chik, ghnn-ma chi 

k Rgot-ma, ghot-ma . 

140. Horses 

Rsta-ngnn . , 

Rsta-gun, (-nn) 

Sta-gun, sta-sak 

141. Mares . . 

Rgun-ma-ngun (chok) 

Ghnn-ma-un (-gun) 

Rgot-ma-sak . , 

142. A bnU 

Ghlang chik, ghlang-ts chik 

1 Ghlang-to chik 

Hlang-to chik . 

143. A cow , . 

Ba cbik .... 

1 Ba chik . . . . 

Ba-lang chik . 

144. Bulls 

Ghlang-gun ; Ghlang-ngnn 

Ghlang-tc-un . 

Hlang-to-sak . 

145. Cows . . 

Ba-ngun 

Ba-un, ba-gun . 

Ba-lang-sak . . , 

146. A dog . t 

Khyi chik . . 

Khyi chik 

Khyi zhik 

147. A bitch . . 

Khji-ma chik . 

Khyi-mo chik . 

Khyi-mo zhik . 

148. Dogs . . 

Khji-ngun 

Khyi-un, khyi-gnn , 

Khji-gun 

149. Bitches . < 

Khji-m5-ngan 

Khji-m5-gun , . 

Khji-mo-gun . 

150. A he goat . 

Ra-skjes chik . 

Ra-skjes chik . 

Ra-po chik 

151. A female goat 

Ra chik .... 

Rabak chik 

Ra-ma chik 

152. Goats . . 

Ra-bak-gun . , 

Rabak-gnn 

Ra-ma-sak 

153. A male deer . . ' 

Sha-phu-rang chik . 

Rops tse-pho chik 

Sha-po .... 

154. A female deer . 

i 

Sha mo-rang chik . . ■ 

Ropo tse-mo chik 

Sha-mo .... 

1^5, Deer . . . ' 

Sha, sha-ba, ri-daghs 

Sha, ri-daghs . 

Sha-ba • . , . 

j 

156. I am 

1 

Nga jot . . . . i 

Nga-rang in . 

iu • 

157. Tbou art . . . ! 

1 

Khiarg jot . 

Khje-iang in , 

Khjot in • . . 

158. He is . . . 

Kho jot . 

5ho in . 

Kho in . . 

• • • 

159. We are . . . ' ’ 

i 

I 

'sgaja jct . , ^ : 

'sga-tang in 

N’ga-zha in 

: ! 

160. You are . . . , Khye-trng jot . .jl 

1 

^hj entang in . 

ihjo-zha in . , 


1 60 — Tibetan 


Central Dialect (Sandberg and Henderson). 


1 Written. 

Spoken. 

Mtbon-po 

1 Tboai-po 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Rta-po . . . . 

Ta-po .... 

Rgod-ma 

G6-ma .... 

Rta-tabo 

Ta-tsbo .... 

Rgod-ma-taho . 

G6-ma-tabo 

Glang . . . . 

Lang . _ . 

Ba-mo . . . . 

Bba-mo .... 

Glan^-fsho 

Lang-tabo 

Ba-mo-tabo 

Bba-rno-tabo . . , 

Pho-kiLji 

Pbo-kbyi ... 

1 

Mo-kbji .... 

1 

Mo-khji 

Pbo-khyi-iabo , 

Pbo-kbyi-tsbo . . 

Mo-kbyi-iaho . . , 

Mo-kbyi-tabo . , 


Ra-tbong . , . 

Ra-ma .... 

Ra-ma .... 

Ra-tabo .... 

1 

Ra-tabo .... 

... j 

t 

Rga yod 

Ngayo . . 

Kbyod ’adng . . 

Kbyo duk 

Kbo ’adug 

Kbo duk . . 

Rga-tabo yod . 

Kga-iabo yd . . . 

Kbyod-tabo ’adug . 



Kbyd-tsbo duk „ . j 

1 
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T 


Spiti (Spiti). 


Kagate (Darjeeliug). 


■ iiDetan 


Xshang-BiS Bang gyala 


Thon-po .... 

H img-bu . ' . 

i 

De-sang thoii-po 


Tshang-mS Bang thon-po . 

Mang-ba rtmg-bu cbik 


(j-much high one). 

Ta ahik .... 

Ta-bn chik ' . 

Gotma shik 

Ta-mn chik . 

. 

Ta nam . . 

Ta-bn kya 

Gotma nam . 

1 

Ta-mu kya . . . ! 

Lang-to Bhik . 

1 

Lang chik . . . } 

Ba-]ang Bhik . 

! 

1 

Pa-lang chik • , . j 

Lang-to nam . 

Lang kya . . 

Ba-lang nam . . 

Pa-lang kya , 

Khi Bhik 

Khi chik .... 

Mo kW Bhik 

Khi-mn chik . , . [ 

1 

Kki nam .... 

Khi-kya 

i 

Mo-khi nam . 

Khi-mu kya . 

Ra-wo shik • . 

Changre chik , 

Ra-ma Bhik 

Ra-ma chik 

Ra-rigs nam 

Ra-kya . , , _ ; 

Sha-pho shik . 

Khyesa chik 

Sha-mo shik . 

Kbjesa a-ma {deer-mother) 

Sha-'n a-rigs inm 

Khyesa kya 

Nga yin . • , 

_ : 

Khynt yiii • . . . ^ 

Khyoe . . , 

Kho yin . 

Kho e 

Nga-zha yin , 

Ngi-kya 0 . . J 

Khyo-zh* yiu . 

'l 

Khyo e . ^ ^ | 

162 — Tihetaa 

— 



Sharps (Darjeeling). 


Diinjongka (Sandberg). 


Lhoke (Darjeeling). 


English. 


1 

Te-ri si-na le-mo 

• 


Giin-la lem 

! 

j 

... 



134. Best. 

Thon-bn 

• 

• 

Tho . . . . 

; ThO'WO . 

1 


• 

• 

135. High. 

Si-na thon-bn . 


■ 

Te-la tho 

• - 




136. Higher. 

Te-ri ei-na thon-bn. 


■ 

Gun-la tho 

1 

... 



137. Highest. 

Ta chik , . 


• 

Ta chi .... 

Ta chik . 


• 


138. A horse. 

Goid-ma . 




i' Goym chik 


• 


139. A mare. 

Ta-tsbo , 


• 


1 

Ta-tsn 


• 


140. Horses. 

Goid-ma-taho . 


• 


Goym-ten. 


• 


141. Mares. 

Lang chik 


• 


Lang chik 

• 

« 


142. A bull. 

Chhnng-ma chik 

• 

• 

Bbachn chi 

Ba chik . 




143, A cow. 

I 

Lang-taho 

• 

• 


Lang-tan . 

• 

• 


144. Balls. 

Chhnng-ma-tgho 

• 

• 


Ba-tan . 

• 

• 


145. CoTvs. 

Ki chik . 

• 

• 


Pho-khyi chik 

• 

• 


146. A dog. 

1 

Ki-mo chik 

« 

• 


Khyi-mn chik 




147. A bitch. 

Ki-fgho . 

• 

• 


Pho-khyi-tan 




148. Dogs. 

Ki-mo-tsho 

• 



Mo-khyi-tsn 




f 

149. Bitches. 

1 

Ka-pho chik 

« 

• 

Ra-po .... 

Ra-pho chik 




! 150. A he goat. 

Ba-mo chik 

• 



Ra-ma chik 




151. A female goat 






Ra-tsn , 




152. Goats. 

Kha-sha-pho chik 

• 



Sha-pho chik 


• 


153. A male dnr. 

Kha-aiia-mo chik 

* 

• 


Sha-mo chik 


• 

' 

154. A female deer. 

Kha-sba , . 

• 



Sha-n 


• 


155. Deer. 

Nga yin . 


• 

^ga in . 

Nga yin . 


• 


156. I am. 

Khyot-rang yin 

• 

• 

Chho ba . . 

Khyot yin 'bet 


• 


1.57. Thou art. 

Eho yin . 

• 

• 

Kho ba ... 

Kho bet . 


• 


158. He is. 

Dak-pn yin , 

• 

• 

Kga-cha in . . . 

Nga-cbak yin 


• 


159. TTe are. 

Khyot-rang yin 


■■ 

Chho ba , . . 

Khyot yin-bat 


• 


160. Ton are. 
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English. 


Ealti (Baltistan). 

Parik (Purik). 

Ladakhi (Ladakh). 

161. They are . 


j 

Khougyot 

' Khong in . . . 

Kho-gnn in 

162. I Tras , 


Xga yot-pa . ' , 

1 

j Xga-rang yot-pin' 

N'ga yot-pin 

163. Thou -wast . 


Khiang yot-pa . , 

! Khye-rang yot-piii . 

Khyot yot-pin 

164. He 'wae 


Xho yot-pa . , 

1 Kho yot-pin 

1 

( 

Kho yot-pin 

165. We were . 


Ngaya, jot-pa . ' . 

j 

Kga-tang yot-pin 

j Xga-zha yot-pin 

166. Yon were . 

■ 

Khye-tang yot-pa 

Khyen-tang yot-pin . 

Khyo-zha yot-pin 

167. They were 


Khong yot-pa , . 

Khong yot-pin 

Kho-gnn yot-pin 

168. Be . 

• 

Yot, duk, in , , . 

Yot, dnk, in . . 

Yot, dnk, in 

169. To be 


Yot-ehas , , , 

Yot-chas . ■ . 

Yot-ches 

170. Being . 


Tot-pa, jot-te . . 

Yot-te . . . . 

1 Yot-te ; yot-khan 

171. .Having been 


Yot-pa in-te . , 

Yot-khan in-te . 

i 

Yot-khan in-te 

172. I may be . 


Nga yot-na (if I be) . 

Kga yot-na (if I he) 

Kga yot dro 

173. I shall be . 

• 

Xga crug-uk . 

Nga dug-in ■ . 

Kga dng-in 

174. I shonld be 

• • 

IS'ga dnk rgos . , 

Kga dnk rgos . 

Kga duk-rgos (ghos) 

175. Beat 


T'^ong, rdung . 

Rdung .... 

Rdung .. 

176. To beat 


T'ang-chas ' . 

Rdnng-chas 

Rdnng-ches 

177. Beating 


T'ang-se 

Kdnng-se 

Rdnng-ste 

178. Having beaten 


T'aiig-se yot-pa . 

Rdnng-se yot-pa . 

Rdnng-tahar-te 

179. I beat 


Nga-se fang-nnk • , 

Kga-s rdnng-dnk 

Nga rdnng-at . 

180. Thou beatest 


Khiang-.se t'ang-et . 

Khye-rang-is rdnng-dnk 

Khyod-dis rdnng-at . 

181. He beats . 

■ 

KhO-se t'ang-et 

Kho-s rdnng-dnk 

Kho-e rdnng-dnk , 

182. We beat 


Xgaya-se fang-nnk . 

1 

Xga-tang-is rdnng-dnk . i 

1 

Nga-zLii rdnng-at , 

183. Ton beat . 

• 

Khyetang-se f^ang-et 

Khyen-tang-is rdnng-dnk . j 

1 

Khyo-zliii rdung-at • 

184. They beat 

• 

Khong-se fang-et , 

1 

Khun-t-is rdnng-dnk , | 

Kho-gnn-nis rdnng-dnk 

185. I beat (Past Tense) 

Xga-se t''ang8, t'angs-pa 

Nga -rang- is rdnng-s 

Nga rdniigs-pin 

186. Then beatest 
Tense). 

(Past 

Khi:iEg-.=e fangs-pa 

Khye-rang-is rdnng-a . 

vhyed-dis rdungs-pin 

187. He beat (Past Tense) „ j 

KhO-se t'angs-pa . , 

Klio-s rdnng-3 • , , 

kho-e I’dungs-song , 


1(34— Tibetan 


■.riot 


1 Central Dialect (Sandberg and Henderson). 

Written. 

1 Spoken. 

Kho-taho ’adug 

Kho-tsho dirk . 

Nga yod-pa-yin 

Kga yo-pa-yia . 

Khyod yod-pa-red 

Khyo yd-pa-re 

Kho yod-pa^red 

fvlio yo-pa-re . 

Nga-tsho yod-pa-yin 

Nga-taho yo-pa-yin . 

Khyod-taho yod-pa-red 

Khyo-talio yo-pa-re . 

Kho-taho yod-pa-red 

Kho-talio yo-pa-re . 

Yod-pa . 

Y6-pa . • . 

Hdnng . . < • 

Dung 

Ednng-ba . ‘ . 

Dung-rra ' . • . 

Rdang-ba . ‘ . 

Dung-iva 

• •• • • • 

Nga-rang-ghi dung-ghi yo . 


Khyo-tang-giii dung-ghi du 


Kbo-rang-ghi dung-ghi du 


Nga-taho-glii dung-ghi yd . 


Kbyo-talio-ghi dung-ghi du 

• • • •«» 

Kho-pa-i duag-ghi du 


Nga-rang-ghi dung-wa-yin 


Khyo-tang-ghi dung-^a-re 

1 

L 

Kho-rang-ghi dung-wa-re , 
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A 


Spiti (Spiti) 


Kagate (Darjeeling). 


Kho-ba yin . , 

. Kliung-kya e . 

1 

Nga yod-din . . 

• iN ga woe • 

Khynd yod-din 

. Rang woe 

Kho yod-din , 

. Kho woe . 

Nga-zha yod-din 

. Ngi-kya woe 

Khyo-zlia yod-din 

i 

. ' Rang-kya woe . 

( 

Kho-ba yod-din 

. ^ Khnng-kya woe 

Yot . , . 

• 

Tot-che • . 

1 

Yot-te * . 

i 


Ohi she rga yin-do . . ' Nga-i ong-do , 


Gyop . . 

• Rop-kong . 

Gyap-che . . . 

• Roj)*clie a • * 

Gyab-bin shik dang , 

. Rop-di . . , 

Gyab-te , , 

. Rop-sing-di 

{ 

NgS gyab-ba yot 

. Ngai rop-ken . 

Khyoi gyap dnk 

. Khyo-i rop-ken 

Khoi gyap dnk 

. Kho-i rop-kn-dn 

Nga-zh5 gyab-ba yot 

. Ngi-kya-i rop-ken 

Khyo-zbS gyab-ba dut 

, Khyo rop 

Kho-ba gyap-duk 

. Khung-e rop-to , 

Nga gyab-ban . 



Khynt-ki gyap-song , 

• 

Khoi g^/'ab-ban 



166 — Tibetan 



Panjongka (Sandberg). 


lihote (Darjeeling). 


Eoiriian. 


Sharpa (Darjeeling). 


Kho-tabo yin . 



I 

i 


Kbong ba 


1 Toe 

i 


Cbnng-ni 
Cbnng-de 
Nga yin-do 

Nga yong 

i 

Nga yong goi . 

Dung , 

I 

I 

I Dung-gyn 

I 

I 

i Dnng-gi nob , 

Dnng-na . 

I 

i 

, Ngas dung-gi yot 

1 Kbi dnng-gi nob 

I 

Kboi dung-gi nob 

j 

I Dab-pui dung-gi yob 
Kbi dung-gi nob 
Kbo-tsboi dung-gi nob 
Ngas dung-ba yin 
Kbi dung-gi nob 
Khoi dung-song 


. Kbong bet . , . 161. They are, 

, 162. I was. 

163. Tbou waat. 

164. He waa. 

165. We were. 


166. You were. 

167. They were. 


Yin-ba 

• 

■ 

163. Be. 

Yin-ba 

a 

• 

169. To be. 

Yin-ba . 

* 

• 

170. Being. 

..... 



171. Having been. 

Nga yin-gyu . 

• 


172. I may be. 

i 

Nga tba-gyn . 

• 


173. I sbaU be. 

; Nga yin-pa tba-gyu 

• 


174. I should be. 

i Dung-cbe 

» 


175. Beat. 

Dung-bo 

• 


176. To beat. 

! Dung-bo 

i 

j 

• 


177. Beating. 

! 

j Dung-di-gi , 

• 


173. Having beaten. 

1 

1 Nga dung 

1 

• 


179. I beat. 

1 Kbyot dung 

j 

• 


ISO. Tbon beatest. 

[ 

1 Kbu dung 



181. He beats. 

1 Nga-cbag-gi dung 



182. We beat 

! 

j Kbyot dung 



183. You beat. 

j Kbong-gi dung 


. 

184. They beat 

Nga dum-yin . 



185. I beat [Past Tense). 

Kbyot dum-yin 


■ 

186. Tbou beatest {Past 
Tense). 

Kbo dum-yi 

• 


187. He beat ! Past Tense). 
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English. j 

i 

Balti (Baltistan). 

Purik (Purik). 

LaJaklii (Ladakh). 


188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

i 

Ngaja-.se t'angs-pa . . | 

Ngare-s rJung-s 

Nga-zha rdungs-pin 

• 

189. You beat (Past Tense) 

Kbyetang-se t<^angs-pa 

Khyen-ti-s r,luug-s . 

Khyo-zha rdungs-pin 

• 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Khong-ise t^angs-pa 

Khong-is rdang-s 

Kho-gun-nis rdungs-pin 

- 

191. I am beating 

Hgii t'ang-ma duk . 

Nga-rang rJung-gin duk 

Nga rdung-gin duk . 

• 

192. I was beating . 

Nga t''ang-ma dnk-pa 

Nga-rang rJiiQg gin dnks- 
pa. 

Nga rdung-gin yot-pin 

• 

193. I had beaten 

Hga-ae t'ang-s-et-pa . 

Nga-res rdung-s-et-pa 

Ngii rdungs-pin 

• 

194. I may beat 





195. I shall beat 

Nga-se fang-uk . 

Nga-re-s rJung-uk, or 

rduiig-in. 

Nga rdnng-in . 

• 

196. Thou "(vilt beat . 

Khiang-se t'ang-uk . 

■ 

Khye-r-is rJung-uk . 

Khyod-dis rdnng-in . 


197. He vrill beat , 

Kho-se t‘'ang-uk . 

Kho-s rduDg-uk 

Kho-i rdung-in 

• 

198. We shall beat . 

Ngaya-se f^ang-uk . 

Nga-te-s rdnng-uk 

Nga-zha rdung-in 


199. You u-ill beat 

Eihye-tang-se t'ang-nk 

Khyea-ti-s I’dung-nk 

Khyo-zha rdung-in . 

• 

200. They ^vill beat , 

Khong-ise t'ang-uk 

Khong-i,« rdung-uk . 

Kho-gnn-nis rdung-in 

• 

201. I should beat 

Kga-se t'ang-rg 08 -uk 

Nga-s rduug-tgos 

Nga rdung-ghos 

• 

202. I am beaten . 

Kga t'ang-ma song-s-et 

• 

Nga rduiig-.se duk 

Nga-la rdung-duk 

• 

203. I •vras beaten 

Nga t'ang-ma song -s-et-pa . 

Nga rdung-se duk-s-pa 

Nga-la rdungs-pin 

• 

204. I shall be beaten 

Nga t'’ang-ma-gik (gik- 
tvill go). 

Nga-la rdung-clias yong-uk 

Nga-la rdung-in , 

• 

205. I go 

Nga g5-et 

Nga-rang chhefc (=chha-eti 

Nga-chha-at 

• 

206. Thou goest 

i Khiang go-et . 

Khye-ratig chhet 

1 Khyot ohha-at 

■ 

1 

207. He goes 

Kho go-et 

Kho chhet 

i 

Kho cliha-ruk . 

1 

• 1 

1 

t 

208. We go . • 

Ngaya g5-et . 

Nga-tang chhet 

; Nga-zha chiui-at 


209. You go . . 

1 

; Klije-tang go-efc . 

Khyen-tang chhet 

' Khyo-zha chha-at . 

• 

210. They go . . 

1 KhoDg g5-et 

1 

1 

Khong chhet 

; Kho-gun cbha-ruk . 

• 

211. I ■went 

1 

Nga song, song-pa . 

Nga-rang iong-m-iu. or, sung- 
: bin. 

Nga song-pin , , 

• 

212. Thou ■srentest , 

Khiang song 

Khye-rang song-m-in 

i Khyot song-pin . 

i 

• 

213, He went . 

Kh(5 song 

Kho song-m-in . 

( Kho song 

1 

• 

214 We went „ . 

! 

' Ngaya song . , 

i 

Nga-tansr sons'-ni-in . 

Nga-zha soiig-pin . 

* 


1(58— Tibetau 



Central Dialect (Sandberg and Henderson). 


Written. 


Nga-tsho-glil dung-Tfa-yin . 


Khy6-tglio-glu dttng-wa-re 


Kho-pai dnng-wa-re 


Nga-rang-ghi dnng-ghi yo 


Ngas rdnng-yong . . Nga dmig-yong 


Khyod-kyis rdung-yong . Khyo-kyi dung-yong 
KhoB rdnng-yoiig . , Kto dnng-yong . 

Nga-^hos rdtmg-yong , Nga-tgli6 dung-yong 
Khyod-tfiliOB rdnng-yong , Khyo-taliS dimg-yong 
Kho'^oa rdting-yong . Khon-^hS dtmg-yong 


Tibetan— 1«9 


TOi. Ill, PAET 1. 


Spiti (Spiti). 

Esgate (Darjeeling). 

Nga-zhajgyab-ban . 


Khyo-zhS gyab-ban . 



Kho-b§ gyab-ban , 


MgS gyab-bin shik dangyot 

Xga-i rop-ken . 

Xga gyab-bin yod-din 

Xga-i rop-rang-rop-ku-Te- 

1 

ken. 

i Nga gyap tahar-ban . 

Nga-i rop-sing 

Chi she nga gyab-in . 


i XgS gyab-in . 

1 


! Khyod-ki gyab-in 



i Khoi gyab-in . , 


, Xga-zhS gyab-in * 

I 


i 

Khyo-zhS gyab-in . 


■ Kho-b5 gyab-in 

i 


i ,,, 

Xga-i rop-kong 

; Nga-la gyab-in chha-ruk 

Xga-la rop-lang-sing 

XgA-la dang dnk-pin 

Xga-la rop-lang-sing . 


Xga-la rop-lang-gne . 

]Xga chha-a yot 

Xga don 

; Khyat cbba-rak 

! 

Khyo don 

! Kho chha-rnk . . 

i 

Kho don 

Xga-zha chha-a yot . 


Khyo-zha chha-ruk . 


j Kho-ba chha-ruk 


Xga song-ban . 

Xga kal-sing . 

Khyut song-ban 

Khyo kal-pa . , 

Kho Bong-ban . 

Biho kai-smg . „ 

Nga-zha song-ban 



170— Tibetan 


Sharp* (Darjeeling). 

PanjoB^a (Sandberg). 

Lhoke (Darjeeling). 

English. 

Dak-poi dung-pa-yin 


Nga-chag-gi dum-yi . 

188. We beat (Fait Tense). 

Khi dung-Bong 


Chot dum-yi . . , 

189. You beat (Past Tense), 

Kho-tahoi dung-song 

• •• ••• 

Khong-gi dum-yi 

190. They beat (Past Tense) , 

Ngas dung-gi yoi 


Nga dum da-o-yin 

191. I am beating. 

Ngas dung-gi yot-pa yin . 


Nga dum da-o gang.yin 

192. I was beating. 

Ngas dnng-pa yin 


Nga dum taha-di yin 

193. 1 had beaten. 

Ngas dung-chhok 

• * • *•* 

Nga dum go ong 

194. I may beat. 

Ngas dung-yong 


Nga dung-ni yin 

195. I shall beat. 

Kh.i dung-yong 


Chhot dung-ni yin 

196. Thou wilt beat. 

Kboi dung-yong 


Khu dung-ong 

197. He will beat. 

Dak-poi dung-yong . 


Nga-ehak dung-ni-yin 

198. We shall beat. 

KH dung-yong 


Chhoy dung-ong 

199. You win beat. 

Kho-t^oi dung-yong 


Khong dung-ong 

200. They will beat. 

Ngas dung-goi 


Nga dung-go . 

201. I should beat. 

Nga-la dung-song . . 


Nga dung-do-yin 

202. I am beaten. 

Nga-la dung-chung . . 


Nga dum-yin . 

203. 1 was beaten. 

Nga-Ia dung-yong 


Nga dung-ong 

204. I shall be beaten. 

Nga do-gi yot . . . 


Nga gyo-do-yin 

205. I go. 

Khyo do-gi nok 


Chhot gyo-do , . , 

206. Thou goest. 

Kho do-gi nok • 


Kho gyo-do-'wat 

207. He goes. 

Dak-po do-gi yot 


Nga-cbak gyo-do , 

208. We go. 

Khyo do-gi nok . 


Chho gyo-do 

209. You go. 

Kho-taho do-gi nok . 


Khong gyo-do . 

210. They go. 

Nga gal-bin . . 


Nga song-yi 

211. I went. 

Khyo gal-lup-Bong . • 


Chhot song-yi . 

212. Thou wentest. 

Kho gal-song . 


Kho song-yi 

213. He went. 

Dak-po gal-lup . 

' 


Nga- chak gong -yi 

214. We went. 
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English. i 

1 

Baltl (Baltiatan). 

Purik (Purik). 

Ladakbl (Ladakh). 

215. Ton went . 

• 

Khye-tang song 

Khyen-tang song-m-in 

Khyo-zha song 

216. They went 


EHong song 

Khun tang song-m-in 

Eiho-gun song . 

217. Go . 

■ 

Song .... 

Chhen-zhik 

1 

Song shik 

218. Going 

• 

Song-se 

Song-se . . . . . 

Chha-khan 

219. Gone 

• 

Song-s5 .... 

Song-se .... 

Song-khan 

220. What is your name ? . 

Yar-ri ming-taghs chi zer- 
et ? 

Khyer-i ming chi yot P 

Khyo-rang-ngi ming-la 

chi zer-duk ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Rsta du-i nas5 tsam-tse in ? 

Diu rsta-la nas5 tsamtse 
duk ? 

I sta na -80 tsham duk ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir 

Khachul-]a tsam-tse lam 
yot ? 

Di-kha-na Khachul tshakpa 
tsamtse thagh-rings duk ? 

I-nas Kha-chhul tshuk-pa 
lam tsham zhik duk ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Khyed-i ata-i khangma-la 
bu tsam yot ? 

Di-ring thagh-ring lam-la 
song-s-et-pa. 

Khye-ri at-i khang-ma-la bn 
tsam duk ? 

Hiring nga thagh-rings 
drul-3-pin. 

Khyo-iang-ngi a-ba 

khang-pa-la bu-tsha tsham 
zhik duk ? 

Di-ring nga thak-ring-nas 
yoiig-3-pin. 


225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- j 

die of the white horse. 

Ngari nenei bu-la rang-i 
sti’ing-mo iiang bakhston 
bayas. 

Nang-na karfs rsta-bo-i sga 
yot. 

(Nga-ri atii bn-tsha-s rang-i ! 
a-cbe nang bagh-stonb'yas. j 

i 

Khang-ma-la karpd rsta sga 
jot. 

Kgii a-zhang-ngi bu-tsha 
rang-ngi shring-mo a-ne-la 
khyer-.s. 

Khang-pii nang-na sta 
kai-po-i sga yot. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Khu-ri shul-i kha sga stot . 

Sga-stan klra-ii shnl-i kha 
tong. 

Gha stot 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Nga-se khoi phru-la thur ma 
mot-po t'acg-s 

lfga-8 khu-ri bn-la mang- 
mo stal-cbak tang-s. 

Nga kho-i bu-tsha-la sta- 
lohags mang-po tang-s. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Khs-esi bang-uor-guu brog- 
la tahi5-in yot. 

Kho ri-g5 thon-mO-la nor- 
gnn teho-in duk. 

Kho-e ring-go-la dut-dro 
tsho-va-la khyers. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Kh(5 rsta-kha stagh chig-i 
ogtu duk-se yot. 

Kh6 rstii kha zhon-ne 
lehang-mi yok duk. 

Kho a bu-drii yok-la sta- 
kha zhou-te dnk-duk. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

Khoe pho-uo khuri striug- 
mO-batsek rgO-bongs tbon- 
mO yot. 

Debi rin-po dabal nyis nang 
phet in, < 

Khu-ri pho-ns khu-ri a-che 
vasang thon-mo duk. 

Dh-i rin-la gir-mO phed- 
ang-sum duk. 

Kho-i shring-moi sang a- 
cho gho-bo ring-mo duk. 

I rin-po gir-mo phed-ang 
sum yot. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Jigi ata de tsuntse nang-po 
duk-se yot. 

Nga-ri ata e tsuntse khang- 
ma-la duk-si yot. 

Ngii a-ba a khang-ngu-i 
nang-na duk-duk. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Di shmul-po kbo-la min . 

Diu shmul-po kho-la tong . 

I gir-mo kho-la tong 

235. Take these rupees from 
him. 

Ya shmul-po-ngun kho-na 
leu. 

B shmul-gun khu-ri kha-ne 
len. 

A gir-mo sak kho-i kha- 
n;t neii-shik. 

236. Beat him well and bind 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

Kho I'aglj-mo b'ya-se 

rdung-se Ijakb-pi-kha 

ching, 

Chbudong nang-na chhu 
phjung. 

Kho-la noro base rdung 
yang thag-pa-ching-se bur 

Chhu-mik-na chhu khyong 

Kho-la shraii-te rdung-s-te 
thak-pa dang nvam-po 
kyigs-shig. 

Chhu-(long-na chhu zhik 
cbhu.s. 

238. Walk before me . 

Ngi dunuk song 

N ga sna drnl 

Kga dun-la dml-chik 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

Su-i ]'hru yari rgyab-la 
ong-et h 

Diu su-i shiti-a-na len-s ? 

Su-i bu khye-ri rgyap-na 
yong-duk P 

Khye-ii.s diii su-i kha-ue 
nyos-jot ? 

Khyo-iai)g-ngi sting-la 

di'nl-khan-po su-i bu- 
tsha in P 

A-wo sa-i kha-nii nyos-pin ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Diong-i duk'in-i shiti-a-na 
leu.s. 

Yul-i hah-i-pa chig-i kha-ne 

I yui-li ts hong-pa zhik- nii . 
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Spiti (Spiti). 


Kagate (Darjeeling). 



/ 


Kijo-zha song-ban . 

j 

i 

J Kho-ba song -ban 

i 

’ Song , . . . 

j 

; Chha-yin fihig dang . 

j 

i 

Song-khan 

i 

j Khint-ki ming chi yin ? 

1 

I Di ta-i lo tsam song ? 

I 

I Di-nS Khachhnl ga-tsam 
thak-ring yot 

Khyo-zhS a-phS khang-pa- 
m bn-tsa tsam yot ? 

De-ring nga ma-lam thak- 
j ring dnl-ban. 

i Ng5 a-khni bn-ts5 kho-b5 
j a-chi ba-ma-Ia chhong-de 
! yot. 

I Ta kar-poi ta-ga de khang- 
; pa-ru yot. 

i Ta-ga khoi gyab-bi kham 
i bor. 

i 

! NgS khoi bn-tsa-Ia ta-chak 
■ mang-po gyab-ban. 

I 

j Big^ go-ru kho-i dnd-do 
tgho-ruk. 

Kho bu-ta shig-gi yok-tn 
tai kha-m dat-duk. 

Khoi a-cho khoi a-chi sang 
thon-po duk. 

Dei rin ngul chhed dang snm 
yin. 

Nga a-pha de khang-pa 
chnngnn-du dad-da yot. 

Di ngnl kho-la tong 
Do ngnl kho-n5 len-tong . 


Kal-sing 


Chimba khyoi ming ? 


Ta-bi lo kazai di ? 


Ka-ze tharing-bn di-le 
Kashmir ? 

Khyo a-ba-sa-la pn ka-ze 
ye-ba ? 

Nga tharing-bn kal-sing , 

Nga-i agn-i pn khn-i nu-muj 
nimbn yarka kal-song. 

Ta-bn karnmgi ka khim-la 
yoe. 

Ka khoi kyap-la kal . 


Ngai rob-sing khoi pu-la 
kyakche shuk-pn-ki. 

Khoi kang-la bastn-kya 
tshon-du. 

Kho ta-bn kha-la za-di 
tong-bu-gi wa-la dn, 

Khoi a-zi bhanda norim-bu 
dn. 

Khoi ring sika nyi dang 
tanga chik. 

Ngai a-ba o khim chhnng- 
la te-kue. 

Di nor kho-la ter . , 


Kho-sale nor-kya kher-chn 


Kho-la pn-sang gyop-de 
rashi dang ching-tong. 

Chhn-dong-na chhn ton 

Nga sang ngnn-la dul 

Khyot-ki gyap-nS sni bn- 
tsa yong-dnk ? 

Ehyot-ki de sni kha-nS 
nyos-pin ? 

Ynl-gi hati-pa shik-na 


Kho-la rop-tong yang thak- 
pa-gi bes pedi tong. 

Kn wa-le ohhu ten 

Ngai nge-Ia do . 

Sni pi-za khyoi ting-la 
onggn dnba ? 

Sn-sale nyo-ba o-di ? 

i 

Ynl-gi dokacdar-sa-Ie nyoba' 
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Sharpa (Darjeeling). 

Danjougka (Sandberg). 

1 

1 Lhoke (Darjeeling). 

j 

EnglUh. 

Khyod-rang gal 


Chho song-yi . 

215. Ton ■went. 

Kho-talio gal 


Khong 8ong-yi . 

216. They went. 

Gyng . . . . 

Song; gyn . . . 

Gyo; song 

217. Go. 



Gyo-do .... 

218. Going. 

Gal-song 


Long-song-yi . 

219. Gone, 

Khi ming kang yin ? 

Chho ming kam bo ? 

Khyot ming ga-chi yin ? . 

220. What is your name P 

Ta di ga-dzu gal ? 

Di ta di-lo ka-dzu som-bo ? 

! 

Ta di na ga-ta chik yin ? . 

221. Ho'w old is this horse F 

Kha-ji-lnng-ba-la di-na 

ttak-ring-bu ka-'lzu ot ? 

Nai-le Kashmir san-te tha- 
ring-tnng ka-lzo-mo ? 

i i 

N a-la-Kha-chhi-yol tha- 

ring-thung ga-ta-chik 

222. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

Kiii papa-i khang-ba-la pu- 
jiing ka-'izu yut ? 

A-ring nga thak-ring- po-na 
ong-wa yin. 


Jin ? 

1 K hyoi apha-i khyim-na bu 

1 ga-tsho yot ? 

1 

! Kgii de-ring tha-iing-chik 
bhel tang zin. 

223. How many sons are 

there in your 

father’s house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Kgai a-gn-i pu-jung kbo-i 
nu-mo tang gyan kus ot. 


Nga a-zhangi budi khni 
sring-mo dang nyan kyab- 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Khang-ba-la ta kar-pa-i ka 
od. 

Ka di gyap-la kal 


yin. 

Ta kap-di gadi khyimai 
nang-lu yot. 

Gadi khui ga-pa kyap 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the vv'hite 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

Ngas khoi pu-jung*la a-la 
dang-pa-yin. 


Ngii khni bndi bik-ko mam 
kyap-ti dung-yin. 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Kho ri-teng-la sem-chen 
tsho-gi nok. 



Kko ri-tse-la no tsko-do 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Klio ta-i ting-la dong-bu-di 
og-la nok. 


Kha aphi shing-di ok-la 
ta-lo zhon-ba dot-yot. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Khoi n-jn te a-ji si-na ring- 
po nok. 


Klini iiu*chung di sring-mu 
di-la tliowat. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Te-yi rin-ma tang nyi tang 
phet yin. 

... 

Di rin di matane pliedanc^ 
sum yin. * ° 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees aud a half. 

Kgai papa khang-ba tnk-pe 
te-la dot-gi yot. 


Nga »p di khim chung aphi 
nang-lu yot. 

233. ilyfather lives in that 
small house. 

Tang-ga di kho -la bin 

' 

Khu-lu matang di bin-chik 

234. Give this rupee to 
him. 

Tang-ga de-teho kho-nii len 


ilatang di-taho khui nang- 
la len-chik. 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Kho-la le-mo dung-ni thak- 
pai ching. 



Kho zhak-pa bii dung-ching 
tak kyap zak. 

236. Beat him well and 
bind him with ropes. 

Tomba-na chhn ling , 


Om-chung nang-la chhu 
ok-chik. 

237. Dra'w water from the 
■well. 

Ngai dong-la do 


Nga dun-lu gyo-chik , 

238. Walk before me. 

Khi gyap-la si pi-dza ong- 
gi nok ? 


Chhoi gyap-lii ga-gi bu-^hu 
ong- bo-mo ? 

-39. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Khi sni taa-na nyop ? 


Chhoi di gag-la nyo-yin ? . 240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

Ynl-gi tahong-pa chik-na , 

— 



i 

(jnyong nang-lu tshong- 241. From a shopkeeper of 
khang-dak-pa chik-la yin. I the village. 
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HIMALAYAN LANGUAGES. 


The northern region of the Himalayas is inhabited by Bhotias or Tibetans. To the 
south we find a long series of tribes speaking dialects which all belong to the Tibeto- 
Burman family. Hodgson divided those tribes ‘ into two groups, distinguished by the 
respective use of simple or non-pronominalized, aud of complex or pronominalized 
languages.’ He made an especial study of the dialects spoken iu Xepal, which State 
was not included in the operations of this Survey. Some of the hill-dialects of Xepal 
are spoken within British territory. Tliey will be dealt with in the ensuing passes. Xo 
new materials have been forwarded about the bulk of those forms of speech, and we 
cannot therefore add anything to our knowledge concerning them. The remarks which 
follow will therefore be principally restricted to the Himalayan dialects spoken within 
the territory included under the operations of this Survey, and to such X’cpalesc languages 
as are also spoken within British territory. The remaining chalects will only be dealt 
with as a kind of appendix. 

Proceeding from the west, the dialects to be considered are as follows 


Xame of the dialect. 


XrMBES OF SPEAKERS. 


I Local estimates. Census of lOOf. 

I 


Mancliati . 


2,995 

2.441 

Chamba Labuli 


1,387 

1,543 

Bunan . . 


f 2,987 

5,529 

Eangloi 


1 ' 

Kanasbi 


1 980 

i 

Kanatv'ri 


1 13,099 

; 10,525 

Rangkas . 


1 

i 614 

' 

Darmiya . 


i 1,761 

1 

Cbaudangel 


’ 1,485 

i 


Byangsi . 


1,585 


Jangali 


200 

' 

... 

Sun-war 


5,356 

6,265 

Garung 



7,481 

Magarl . . . 


16,979 

18,476 

Tbami , 


100 

319 

Newari . 


5,979 

7,873 

Pabri . . . 


• •• 

26S 

Murmi . , 

• • • * • 

36,848 

32.157 


Carried over 

92,355 j 

1 

100,887 


2 A 
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Ncmbeb of speakees. 



Name of the diaUct. 

Local estimates. 

i 

Census of 1904. 


Brongbt forward 

. ! 92,355 


100,887 


Takha 

* 

1,250 


1,366 


Limbn 

. 

24,045 


23,200 


Kbambu and Rai 

. 

41,490 


43,954 


Rong 



34,894 


19,291 


Dbimal 



. 


611 


Toto . 



200 


170 



Total 

194,234 


189,479 



The abore figures do not include the speakers of the rarions dialects in Nepal 
Several of them being properly Nepalese languages, the figures can only give an 
imperfect idea of the number of speakers. 

Speakers of three other Nepalese dialects have turned up at the last Census of 1901 
within British territory. Tlie details are as follows : — 


Name of dialect. 


Kami 

Bliramu . 

Vayu 

Manjhi 


1 

j Where spoken. 

Number of speakers. 

i 

. : Assam ....... 

1 

11 

. 1 Assam , . . . . . 

15 

. j Assam (90), Bengal (24> .... 

114 

. , Bengal (515), Assam (387) . . . 

'902 

' Total 

j 1,042 


Sixty-four speakers were further returned under the head of Kiranti, fifty-eight 
from Assam and six from the IJnited Provinces. It is not stated which of the so-called 
Kiranti dialects is meant. The number of speakers of the dialects under consideration 
■within British territory at the last Census w'as accordingly 190,585. 

The dialects spoken by the Kamis and Maujhi do not fall ndthin the scope of this 
Survev, and nothing is known about them. They will not, therefore, be dealt with in 
what follows. 

The Kamis are the blacksmiths of Nepal. According to Sir Herbert Eisley they 
. are probably immigrants from India, who have intermarried 

freely with some of the indigenous races of Nepal. No 
information is available about their language. It is not, however, probable that they 
speak a separate dialect. 

The Manjlus are the fishers of H'estern Nepal, No 
information is available about their dialect, if they hai'e 
any. 


Manjhr. 
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The remaining dialects ■will be dealt with in the eisning pages. They are all 
. . , Tibeto-Bnrman forms of speech. In many of them, how- 

ever, we can observe several features which are not in 
accordance with Tibeto-Bnrman principles. Thus a difference is often made bet-ween 
such words as denote animate beings and inanimate tilings, respectively ; higher numbers 
are often counted in twenties and not in tens as is the case in Tibetan, Burmese, Chinese, 
Siamese, etc.; the personal pronouns often have a dual in addition to the ordinary 
plural, and double sets of the dual and plural of the first person, one including and the 
other excluding the person or persons addressed ; there is in many dialects a tendency 
to distinguish the person of the subject by adding pronominal suffixes to the verb, so 
that a kind of regular conjugation is effected, and so fortii. 

In such characteristics the dialects in question have struck out lines of their own, 
in thorough disagreement with Tibeto-Bmman, or even Indo-Chinese, principles. They 
have accordingly become modified in their whole structure. It is difficult to help 
inferring that this state of affairs must be due to the existence of an old heterogeneous 
substratum in the population, whicli has exercised an influence on the language. That 
old population must then have spoken dialects belonging to a different linguistic family, 
and the general modification of the inner structure of the actual forms of speech must 
he due to the fact that the leading princij)les of those old dialects have been engrafted 
on the language of the tribes in question. '-^Now' it will be observed that all those 
features in which the Himalayan dialects differ from other Tibeto-Burnian languages 
are in thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the Mundil forms of speech. 
It therefore seems probable that Mundas, or tribes speaking a language connected with 
those now in use among the Mundas, have once lived in the Himalayas and left their 
stamp on the dialects spoken at the present day. 

The non-Tibeto-Burman characteristics mentioned above are seldom found together 
in one and the same form of speech, and some of the dialects under consideration have 
few, if any, traces of them. On the other hand, some of these features, such as the 
distinction between an inclusive and an exclusive plural of the first personal pronoun, 
have penetrated much further and are e.g. found in the 'Westeru dialects of Tibetan. If 
we only consider the formation of verbs, the most interesting feature of Tibeto-Burman 
languages, it ■will be found that Hodgson’s classification hffo non-pronominalized and 
pronominalized languages holds good for the whole field of Himalayan philology. IVe 
shall therefore adhere to it in the ensuing pages and consider the Himalayan dialects 
under two different headings, nou-pronominalized and pronominalized dialects. 

The latter group we shall firrther sub-divide into two sub-groups, one comprising 
several dialects spoken to the east of the valley of ]S'ei>al, and the other consisting of 
some forms of speech in Almora and farther towards the west. 
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NON-PRONOMINALIZED DIALECTS. 

The dialects spoken in the central region of the Himalayas in Sikkim and in the 
valley of Nepal and to the east of it are all characterized by a great simplicity in their 
grammatical system. Some of them, such as Giu’ung and Murmi, are closely related 
to the Tibetan dialects. Mm-mi has, however, abandoned the Tibeto-Burman method 
of counting hisdier numbers in tens and reckons them in twenties. There also seems 
to be a tendency to distinguish the subject of verbs by adding pronominal suffixes. The 
negative verb is formed in Gurung and Murmi by prefixhig an a and often, besides, 
suffixing a na. A similar double negative is also used ia Eong. 

The dialect spoken by the Sunwffi’s is apparently now characterized by the same 
simplicity as in the case of Gurung and Miu-mi. Higher numbers are counted in 
twenties. There are short forms of the personal pronouns which are frequently used as 
prefixes. The person of the subject does not appear to be distinguished ia the verb. 
The negative particle is a prefixed md. Hodgson describes Sunwar as a complex 
pronominalized dialect. So far as we can judge from the unsatisfactory materials at our 
disposal, that is no more the case at the present day. 

Magari is a dialect of the same type. The pronoun of the second person is nang as 
in Nepalese dialects such as Chepang and Bhramu, and in numerous dialects of Assam 
and Further India, especially (for instance) in the Kuki-Chin forms of speech. Compare 
also kdn-ko, we, with kdn, our, in most Kuki-Chin dialects. Compare further the 
numerals MSgari, kat, Lushei pa-khatt one ; Magari bu-li, Lushei pa4i, four ; Magari 
ba-nga, Lushei pa-nga, five. In most respects, however, Magari agrees with Gurung, 
Murmi, etc., in general principles, and, to a great extent, also in details of vocabulary 
and gra mm ar. The negative particle is a prefixed md, 

Magari often also agrees mth Newari, the old State language of Nepal. In that 
form of speech we again find a distinction between nouns denoting animate beings and* 
inanimate objects respectively. The numerals and the personal pronouns have forms 
which agree with those in use in the western, pronominalized, group of Himalayan 
languages. Compare cJiM, Pahri thiki, one, with Bunan tiki ; nasi, Pahri nhisi, two, 
with Byangsi nisi ; pi, four, with Bunan, etc., pi ; ji, I, with Byangsi, etc., ji, and so 
forth. Newari is not, however, a pronominalized dialect, but is characterized by the 
same simplicity as Magari and connected forms of speech. 

Pahri can be considered as a sub-dialect of Newari. 

There still remains one important language of the non-pronominalized type, viz., 
E6ng or Lepcha. We here again find the tendency to distinguish between such nouns 
as denote animate beings and sucli as are the names of inanimate things. The numerals 
often agree very closely with those in use in the Kuki-Chin group. Compare kdt, Lushei 
pa-khat, one ; nyet, Ngente pa-nhit, two ; fa-U, Lushei pa-li, four ; ta-rok, Meithei, etc., 
ta-ruk, six, and so forth. The prefix d, which is very common in nouns and ad jectives, 
should be compared with the corresponding a in Kuki-Chin, while the ^-a-prefix in ka- 
Uit, bare, etc., is very common in dialects of the Naga and Boclo group. It will be seen 
that the old prefixes have been preserved as independent syllables in Ilong, and that 
language in this respect forms one of the links which connect Tibetan and the 
Himalaj'an dialects with the Tibeto-Burman ia,nguages of Assam and Purther India, 
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Higher numbers are counted in twenties. The person of the subject is not indicated 
in the yerb, and Bong is thus a typical dialect of the non-pronominalized type. The 
negative verb is formed by prefixing ma and suffixing ne ; compare Gurung and 
Murmi. 

The Toto dialect will be dealt with after B6ng because it does not make any use 
of pronominal suffixes. Our materials are, however, so imperfect that it is impossible 
to say anything for certain about its affiliation. The numerals are almost pure 
Tibetan. The personal pronouns are almost the same as in Dhimal. Higher numbers 
are counted in twenties. 


It has already been remarked that Hodgson classed Sunwar as a pronominalized 
dialect. Several characteristic features of the pronominalized group of Himalayan 
languages have also been traced in other dialects such as Murmi and Xewari. It is 
perhaps allowable to infer that all, or most, of the non-pronominalized Himalayan 
dialects have once belonged to the pronominalized group, but have, in the coui-se of time, 
given up most of the characteristic features of the group, under the i nfluence of the 
neighbouring Tibetan dialects. 
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GURUNG. 

The Guraags are one of the best fighting tribes of Xepal. They are classed 
together with the Khas, the Magar, and the Sunwar castes as mukhya, or chief. 
Their old home is a tract of country between the Bberi and Marsyandi rivers, to the 
north of the Magars. In modern times they have spread all over Nepal, and also to 
Darjeeling and Sikkim. Speakers have also been returned from Assam. 

No local estimates of the number of speakers have been forwarded for the purposes 
of this Survey. At the last Census of 1901, Gurung was returned 

Number of speakers, 

as follows : — 


Assam 1,339 

Bengal and Bendatories : — 

Jalpaiguri .......... 224 

Darjeeling .......... 4,132 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ........ 4 

Sikkim ........... 1,7S2 

t’,142 


Total . . 7,481 


in Assam the Gurungs were most numerous in Lakhimpur (501) and in the Naga 
Hills (266). We have no information regarding the number of speakers in Nepal. 

The Gurungs of Western Nepal are still Buddhists. Elsewhere they are gradually 
being Hinduized, and there is, at the same time, a distinct tendency among them to 
abandon their old dialect in favour of Khas. 'thus 2,721 out of a total of 4,502 Gurungs 
in Sikkim returned their language as Khas at th-e last Census. 

AUTHOEITIES- 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Abori'jines of the Suh -Himalayas Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. svi. Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and £F. Reprinted in Selections from tlie Records of the Government 
of Bengal, No. 27, Calcutta, 1857. A corrected and enlarged reprint is found in B, H. Hodgson’s 
Essays on the Langtiages, Literature, and Heligion of iXejjdl and Tibet. London, 1874, Paid ii, 
pp. 29 and ff. It is entitled On the Aborigines of the Himalaya. Contaias Gurung vocabularies. 

BeAMES, .T., — Outlines of Indian Philology , with a map shewing the distribution of Indian languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Gurung, etc. 

HnsiTER, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

The Nepal Darbar has been kind enough to supply a version of tbe Parable of the 
Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and Phrases in Gurung. The remarks 
which follow are based on them. 

In vocabulary and phonetical system, and also in grammatical principles, Gurung 
is more closely related to Tibetan than are most Himalayan languages. 

Pronunciation. — H is often diflicult to decide whether a vowel is long or short, 
the spelling of the specimens being inconsistent. It seems probable that Gurung in 
this respect agrees with Central Tibetan. 

The diphthong ou is often written eou after y ; thus, yeou-ba, getting. 

We have no information regarding the pronunciation of the sound wdiich I bave 
transliterated as an Anunasika. It sometimes interchanges with v ; thus, dho and dhoUy 
beat. 
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The consonantal system is apparently nearly the same as in Aryan dialects such 
as Hindi. The aspirated soft consonants have apparently developed from older 
unaspirated sounds. Compare gho, classical Tibetan rgyah, back ; dho, classical Tibetan 
rdung, beat. The aspiration is so marked that such sounds are commonly pronounced 
as the corresponding hard unaspirated letters. Compare pra and hhra, hundred ; hd-ye, 
classical Tibetan gon, cloth ; cJia, classical Tibetan za, eat ; sa-ha, classical Tibetan 
Izang-ha, good. 

The final consonants of classical Tibetan have usually been di’opped. Compare 
phe, classical pheh-pa, to come; vii, classical mig, eye; classical rgyug, run; 

classical friend; classical brgyad, eight; so, classical gson^ alive; 

jii, classical slyin, give ; dhd, classical rduug, beat, and so on. 

There are several compound consonants such as ghr, kr ; bhr, pr ; ghl, kl ; hhl, pi ; 
mr;mn, and so on. Compare and kri, one; and pre, eight; ghlo, place; 
hit, divide, and so on. Our materials are not, however, sufficient for a full description 
of the relationship between Gurung and classical Tibetan in this respect. In most cases, 
it is true, old compounds have been simplified ; thus, ta, classical rta, horse ; so, 
classical alive ; dAo, classical rdung, beat; na, classical nose; 7m, classical 
rna, ear ; pi, classical sbyin, give ; le, classical Iche, tongue, etc. In other cases 
the assimilation is only partial. Thus, pra, classical liundred; jyre, classical 

brgyad, eight ; ktird, classical sgra, word. Various changes have taken place during 
this process of assimilation. Compare ghrl, classical one; AA77, classical Izhi, 

four, etc. 

It is not, in this place, possible to do more than to draw attention to the existence 
of a series of phonetical laws regulating the relationship between Gurung and classical 
Tibetan. It would be necessary to have at our disposal much fuller materials in order 
to trace those laws in detail. 

Tones and accent aie probably the same as in other Xepal languages. 

Article.— There is no article. The numeral ghrl, one, is used as an indefinite 
article; thus, mhl ghrl, a man. 


HounS. The prefix « is common before nouns of relationship. Thus ct'ha father * 
a-ma, mother; d-ll, brotlior. It also occurs in other words such as companion. ’ 

Gender.— The natural gender is distinguished by using different words or else by 
adding suffixes suel, as SoV, dho, ddrhjd, male; mmm, me. m„Hi, female Thus 
younger brother; a-npd, younger sister: U-mt-lhjd, bull; mho, cow: //,«. .son ■ 
}ha-me, daughter; ta, horse ; ta ma-nw, mare; «a-Ti dio. dog ; ,wH bitch- 

TO hohya, he goat ; to ma-ma, she goat ; fo ddrhya, male deer ; fo m,u-U, female deer. 

Samber.— There are two numliers, the singular and the plural. Tbc iiliiral is 
not malted when it appears from the context. In other cases words such as mae. mom- 
all and so on, are added. Thus d-ha-mae. fathers; na-U jaya. dogs. Form: 
such as ko-ye, clothes ; ma-ye, kisses, perhaps contain another plural suffi.x ye. 

Case.-Tlie subject of intrausitlTe xerbs and the object are not distinguished by 
adding any separate suffix. ® uy 

The subject of transitiTe verbs is put in the case of the agent, which is formed by 
adding a suffix y, or & thus, a-Sa-di M-dl, the father said ; U-ji hoa-ji, thou struckest 
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This suffix is sometimes also written cle, and in that case it looks like the postposition 
de or de, classical Tibetan dang, with which, in its turn, is sometimes written di. The 
init ial d of the suffix of the agent is often pronounced as a th. Compare the remarks 
under the head of pronunciation abore. 

In chhti-ba-si, with ropes, the instrument has been indicated by adding a suffix si. 

The suffix of the dative is Id-di or Idi ; thus, a-ba-lddi, to a father. Such forms 
are sometimes also used to denote the object of transitive verbs ; thus, clia-e jha-ld-di 
nga-di dhon-di, his son-to me-by struck, I have beaten his son. 

The usual suffix of the genitive is e or ye ; thus, dlii-ye, of the house. After i we 
sometimes find a instead; thus, d-ba ghri~u, oi a father. An « preceding the genitive 
suffix is often dropped; thus ti-be ghlo-ri, living-of place-in, in the place where he 
stayed. 

Another genitive suffix is Ja ; thus, d-ba-mae-la, of fathers. It is probably 
originally a dative suffix; compare cMti-ia, to senses. Such forms can also be con- 
sidered as terminatives. The usual terminative-locative suffix is, however, rl or re ; 
thus, mno-ri, in the field, to the field. Instead of rl we also find reyd ; thus, yo-reyd, 
on his hands. 

The suffix na in forms such as 2^Jio-de-pho-de-na, with hunger ; rhe-gu-na, from a 
distance; saba-na, safely, is probably an ablative suffix. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are de, de, and di, 
with, to ; ha-rl, near, with ; htiinle, hundi, from ; jara-rl, under ; lidi, after, behind ; 
md, in, among; m, before; nu-rl, inside, into ; jp^m, on ; on the top of, and 

so on. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow the noun they qualify, or precede it in 
the genitive ; thus, mhi sa-ba, a good man; tJie-be anikdl, a heavy famine. Sometimes, 
however, we find forms such as d-sa-ba pmn~jha-jha ghri, bad boy one, a bad boy ; 
tdrgyd ta-e katJii, white horse’s saddle. 

Adjectives usually take the suffix ba ; thus, sa-ba, good ; sim-ba, cold ; hro-ba, hot ; 
ml-va, ripe. 

The particle of comparison is bhandd ; thus, cha-ma-e ring bhandd cha-ma-e d-ll 
nu-ba mu-ld, his sister than his brother tall is, his brother is taUer than his sister. 
Bhandd is a Naipali loan-word. 

Kamerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the 
word they qualify. Higher numbers are counted in tens ; thus, hhli-chyu, forty ; 
tu-chyu, sixty ; nl-chyu, seventy ; bhre-chyu, eighty ; kii-chyu, ninety. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


nga, I. 

nga-ji, nga-di, ngai, 
by me. 

nga-e, nga-la, my. 
ngi-jag, nheo-jaga, we. 
ngi-ji, nhed-di, by us. 
nheo jaga-la, our. 


Jei, thou. 

ki-ji, ki-di, by thee. 
ki-ye, ki-la, thy. 


cha, ocha, he. 
cha-ji, cha-di, 
by him. 


cha-i. 


nha-mae {jaga), you. ; cha-ye, cTia-maye, his. 
nhamae-ji, nha-me j cha-mae, cha jaga, 


jaga-di, by you. 


they. 


nhame, tihamae jaga- cha-mae jaga-di, by 
la, your. | them. 
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The list of words contains several other forms. Thus, cha-vian, we, in Xo. 165 ; 
ki-n, thou; cha-n, he; kyd-mae, they, and so on. Cha-man is probably due to a 
mistake. The form seems to mean ‘ they.’ Kyd-mae is probably only another way 
of writing cha-mae. The final n in some of the forms just quoted is probably an 
intensifying particle. Compare Tibetan ni. 

Eeflexive pronouns are khi-ye, own; thama, thama-ye, tliame, own. 

Demonstrative pronouns are cliu, this ; cha, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are khae-pa-chd, who ? lit. who that ? to and to-clia, 
what ? ta-le, why ? kati, how much ? Hodgson also gives su, who ? The indefinite 
pronouns are formed from the same bases; thus, khae-ba-de, by anybody ; tayl, anything, 
and, according to Hodgson, also su-yd 7 ig, anybody; ta-ydny, anything. The two last 
mentioned pronouns contain an indefinite particle yd or yung. Compare ghrl-yd, one 
even ; khayo-yd, ever ; Ihd-so-yd, still. 

Verl)S. — The conjugation of verbs is relatively simple. Tliere is no change fur 
person or number, and the verb is, on the whole, still virtually a noun. 

Verb substantive. — The most common verb substantive is mu. Another base 
na is used in form such as to-si na-hu, am, art, or is, beating. A third base is ta or tu 
in ta-di, h fw-f/*, am; shall be ; ngaldla ttim-mu, I should be, and so forth. 

In d-gi-la, I am not, we apparently have a fourth base gi. 

Finite verb.— The verb substantive is, to some extent, used in the conjugation 
of finite verbs. 

Present time. — The base alone is used as a present tense ; thus, nJia-me jaga-di to, 
you strike. M or ma, i.e., probably the verb substantive mv, is, however, very 
commonly added. Thus, I strike ; nga Jiyd-m, I go; )igi byd-ma, we go. 

Forms such as chha-se-m, he is grazing ; ti-si- 77 i, he lives ; hha-si-7}i, he comes, are 
formed by adding the same m to the conjunctive participle. Compare also ti-8i-77i 
mu-ld, he is sitting ; ki to-si t 7 a-bu, thou strikest, and so forth. The suffix Id in mudd, 
is, was, is probably a general assertive suffix, and is not restricted with regard 
to time. 

Fust tini6- The suffix Id or Id is often used with the meaning of a past ; thus, 
nga hyd-ld, I went; kha-ld, he came. In tide, they remained, le is used in the same 
way. 

The suffix bd in la-bd, madest, is properly the suffix of a participle. Compare 
Tibetan pa, ba. 

The most characteristic suffix of the past is ji or di ; thus, Iwd-ji, went; h'l-di, 
said. Forms such as la-se 77 i, did; d-ngwe-se 77 i, I did not transgress, seem to contain the 
conjunctive participle ending in si and the verb substantive. 

Future- The suffix of the future is mu, or ma, i.e., probably the verb substantive ; 
thus, ngai to-mu, I shall strike ; khi-ji hod-ma, thou vrilt strike. 

Imperative- The base alone is often used as an imperative. Thus, give ; to, 
beat. A very common suffix is dti, which often occurs in an abbreviated form d or t ; 
thus, cTia-du, eat ; si-d, die ; rd-t, stand. Lago, come ; hi, well, let us, contain a suffix 
u or 0. 

•2 B 
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Verl)al nouns and participlos- — A verbal noun is formed by adding the suCBx 
5a; thus, ndcJia la-hd, dance making, dancing; chha-ha-rJ, in order to graze. 

Porms stich as cJia-ld, to eat ; pli-la, to fill, probably contain the same suffix as 
we have found in use in the formation of the tenses, or else la is a dative suffix. 

The verbal noun ending in bd is also used as a relative participle, in which case 
it usually precedes the qualified noun in the genitive ; thus, clukha ta-he hela-ri, distress 
befalling time-at, at the time when distress befell him ; jd[jlr clia-be mhi, wages eating 
man, servant. The same participle is also used in such relative clauses as are introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun ; thus, uga-la to mu-ha, me-to what being, all that is 
mine. 

The form ending in ha is sometimes also used with the meaning of a conjunctive 
participle ; thus, bl-ha, having said. 

The most common conjunctive participle ends in si; thus, last, having done; 
gJiyo-si, running. 

Another conjunctive participle is formed by adding the postposition md to a verbal 
noun which is identical with the base ; thus, hl-md, on saying, having said. 

The tense bases are also used as participles ; thus, ti-sim mu-ld, is sitting ; sl-la, 
dead. 

Passive voice- — There is no passive voice. ‘ I am struck ’ must he translated 
‘ somebody struck me,’ and so forth. 

Causative. — ^There is only one certain instance of a causative. It is formed by 
aspirating the initial consonant ; thus, cha-ha, to eat ; ch ha-ha, to feed. 

Negative particle-— The negative particle is a prefixed d; thus, a-/i^d, he did 
not go ; d-pi, didst not give. Ka is sometimes added to the verb. Thus, d-yeou-na, 
he did not get. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. Adjectives 
follow the word they qualify or precede it in the genitive. Numerals follow, and 
demonstrative pronouns and genitives precede the word they qualify. 


For further details the student is referred to the version of the Parable of the Pro- 
■digal Son which follows and to the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 254 and ft. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

GURUXG. 


nbura 

bava-si, 

rbcgu 

property 

taking, 

far 

cba-di klii-ye 

ausa 

cba-ri-na 

g him-by own 

share 

there 

kba-be lidi 

cba 

ti-be 

coming after 

he 

living-of 

•na. Dukba 

ta-be 

bela-ri 


thne-at 

mlii-di 

man-hy 


(Xepal.) 

MM gM'i-ye jlia iiM mu-la. Cha jba nlil-ma jba cbeou-ba a-ba-de, 

Man one-of sons two were. Those sons two-amony son younger father-to, 

‘nga-ye yeou-ba bbaga-ansa kli-bbin,’ bi-ma a-ba-di ansa kli-bbon-di. 
'my getting portion-share ditide,’ having-said futher-ly share ditided-gate. 

Bbana-nbise jba cbeou-ba-di saye 

Short-aftet'wards son younger-hy wealth 

paradesa bya-si, cba-ri moja la-si ti-si 

other-country going, there pleasure doing living hhn-hy 
udi-di-wa-di. Cba-ye sampati kbarcba la-si 
squandered. Sis property spent making 
gblo-ri tbe-be anikal tali ; cba-la a-yeou- 

place-at great famine occurred; to-eat not-got. Distress ftlling-of 

cba desar-be mbi gbri bi-ri bya-si ti-si cha sabar-ri tl-be 

that country-of man one with going living that town-in living-of 

cba-la-di khi-ye mno-ri till cbba-ba-ri Ibe-di-lS. Kbac-ba-de ta-I a-pT-na. 

hm own field-in swine grazing-for applied. Anyonc-hy anything not-gate. 

Cba tili-de cba-be dbuto-de cba-ye pbo pli-la a-ycou-na. Cbiti la 

Those sioine-hy eating-of husks-with his belly to-fill not-got. Sense-to 

kha-si bi-ba-ri bo-di, ‘ nga-ye a-ba-ye prasuta gbe cba-si no'aye-baye 

coming to-say began, ‘ my father-of sufficient bread having-eaten V-spare 

yeou-ba kati-kati jagii-cba-be mbi mu-la, nga pbo-de-pbo-dc-na si-la tu-di 

gethng how-many wages-eating man were, 1 hunger-with dying am. 

Xga ri-si a-ba bi-ri bya-si, “ye a-ba, pramesyara ra ki-ve pbi-ri 

I r^s^ng father near going, “O father, God and thy before 

nga-di papa la-l5. Ki-ye jba dbg-ba a-gi-l|. Xga-15di 
me-by sin committed. Thy son like not-became 
cba-be mbi dbs-ba ladu,” bi-mu,’ bi-ba 

eating man like make,” will-say,’ saying 

Cba jba rbegu-na mro-ma cbama-ye a-ba-di 

That son far- from seeing his father-by 

bya-si cta-la-di gardaua-ri akhala-jbeS-si maye cba-di.^ Jba-di 
going him neck-in embracing kiss ate. 

VOL. Ill, PART I. 


tisio-re 
Me now 
tbama-ye a-ba bi-ri 
own father to 


jagira 

wages 

bya-di. 

went. 


mliava 
compassion 


gbvo-si 


kba-si 

coming running 

a-ba-di bi-di, 
Son-by father-to said, 

2 B 2 
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‘ prameSvara ra ki-ye papa la-di. 

‘ God and thy sin did. 
a-ba-di tbama gbeba-la-dl bi-di, 
Jather-hy own servanta-to said, 
To-reya authi kbi-bbin, bbali-re 
Sand-on ring piit, feet-on 
tbum-si majak la-le. Ta-le 
drinking merry shall-mahe. TPhy 
so-si kba-di ; noba-la, yeo-di.’ 
reviving came ; loas-lost, icas-got' 


Nga ki-ye jba dbo-ba a-gi-la.’ Tbama-ye 
I thy son like not-hecame' His 

‘ lu, cbbyibe kSye bba-si kbi-bbin. 


‘ well. 

beautiful 

clothes bringing 

put-on. 

jutta 

kbi-bbin. Lu, nbeo-jaga cba-si 

shoes 

put. 

Well, we-all 

eating 

bi-sya, 

1 cba 

nga-ye jba si-la, 

pberi 

saying, 

, that 

my son died. 

again 

Ananda 

la-si 

ti-le. 


Joy 

making 

remained. 



Cba-ye jba tbe-ba 

Mis son big 

baja-nba-ba nacba-la-ba 
music-playing dance-making 
bi-si nyu-ma, ‘ “ nba-me 
saying asking-on, ‘ “ your 

bbatyar gbri la-sem,’ bi-si 


mno-ri mn-la. Kba-si dbi-ye jbedu pbe-ma 

Jield-in was. Coming house-of near arriving-on 

tbe-ma cbakara gbti-la-di bui-si, ‘ to cba ? ’ 

hearing-on servant one-to calling, ‘what that?' 

a-li sabana kba-la,” bi-si nba-me a-ba-di 

brother safely came," saying your father-by 


feast one 
dbf nu-ri 
house within 


cba ris 
he anger 
jba-la-di 
son-to 


kba-si 

coming 

bwi-di. 

coaxed. 


tba-ma-ye gbe-ba-di bi-ma, 
made' saying own servant-by saying-on 
a-bya. Tba-me a-ba babira yu-si tba-me 
not-went. Oicn father outside coming own 

Tba-ma-ye a-ba-la-di jba-di jababa pi-di, ‘nbedu, jou berkba samma ti-si 
His father-to son-by answer gave, ‘ lo, so-many years up-to living 
gbe-la-si kbaySya ki-di bi-be kui’a nga-di a-ngwe-sem, daseya ki-di 

work-doing ever thee-by said word me-by not-transgressed, still thee-by 

nga-la-di a-gu-de 


kbayS-mule 

ever-even 

• ^ 
a-pi. 

not-gavest. Harlots-with living thy 

la-ba.’ Tba-me a-ba-di bi-di, ‘ ye 

madest,' Sis father-by said, ‘ 0 

mu-ba, ki-la tadi. Nbeo-di majak 
thine is. 
cbu ki-ye 
this thy 


being, 

bi-sya, 

saying. 


ti-si majak 
me-to friends-with staying merry 

Besya-de ti-si ki-ye saye-nbura 

property 

jba, ki 
son, thou 

la-si saye 
TJs-by merry making glad 

a-li si-la, so-si kba-di ; 
brother died, living came j 


la-ba-ri ra jba-jha gbri-ya 
making-for goat young one-even 
cba-be jha-la-di ki-di bbatyar 
eating son-to thee-by feast 

nga-de-na mu. Nga-la to 
me-with art. JUine what 
to-si tbik mu -la. Ta-le 
becoming proper was. Why 
mba-la, pberi yeo-di.’ 
was-lost, again was-found.' 
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MURMI. 


The Murmis claim to be among the earhest settlers of Nepal. According to Sir 
Herbert Eisley, ‘ their physical characteristics, and the fact that their exogamous divisions 
{thars) bear Tibetan names, seem to lend suppoil to the opinion that they are descended 
from a Tibetan stock, modified more or less by intermixtm-e -with Nepalese races.’ 

The Murmis are also known under other names, such as Tamang Bhotia, Ishang, 
and Sain. 


The home of the Murmi tribe is the valley of Nepal and its whole vicinity. They 
are further found in considerable numbers in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

We have no information about the number of speakers in Nepal. Their number 

in Darjeeling and Sikkim was estimated for the pm’poses of 
this Survey as follows : — 


Number of speakers. 


Darjeeling 21,848 

Sikkim 15,000 

Total . 36,848 


At the last Census of 1901, Murmi was returned from the following districts : — 


Assam . 

Bengal and Feudatories 
Jalpaignri 
Darjeeling 
Sikkim . . 


1,582 

25.165 

5,31o 


105 

32,062 


Total . 32,167 

The Census figures show that the local estimates from Sikkim are considerably 
above the mark. 


AUTHOEITIES— 


Campbell, A.,— Notes on the Limboos and other Hill Tribes hitherto undescribed. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. ix, Part i, 1840, pp. 595 and S. Contains a Moormi vocabulary. 

Hodgson, B. H„— On the Aborigines of the Sab- Himalayas. Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XVI, Part ii, 184/, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Records of the 
Govercment of Bengal, No. xxvii, Calcutta, 1857, pp. 126 and ff., and, under the title On the 
Aborigines of the Himalaya, in Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Eeligion of 
Aepal and Tibet. London, 1874. Part ii, pp. 29 and ff. Contains iMurmi vocabularies. 

Beames J.,— of Indian Philology, with a Map shewing the Distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Murmi. 

Hdxtee, W. W.,— a Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1S63 

Dalton, Edward -Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Murmi 

vocabulary after Campbell and Hodgson. 


Specimens of Murmi have been forwarded from Nepal and Darjeeling. A version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard ^Vonh and Phrases from Nepal 
and a popular tale from Darjeeling will be reproduced below. The materials forwarded 

Survey are the only basis of the remarks on Murmi grammar 

which foUow. 

^ Murmi IS very closely related to Gurung. Like that latter form of speech it is more 
intimately connected with Tibetan than are most other Himalayan dialects. 
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Pronunciation. — The phonetical system is mainly the same as in Gnmng. Forms 
such as kwdn, Tibetan gou, cloth ; chd, Tibetan za, eat ; pU and TjU, Tibetan hzlii, four; pre 
and kre, Tibetan brgyad, eight, and so forth, in which hard and soft consonants inter- 
change, seem to show that the soft consonants of Tibetan have developed into soft 
aspirates, and further into hard sounds. 

The final consonants of classical Tibetan have been retained to a greater extent than 
is the case in Gmmng. Thus, rop, Tibetan rgyah, beat ; sat, Tibetan gsod, kill ; thung, 
Tibetan thung, drink ; kwdn, Tibetan gon, clotii. There is, however, the same tendency 
to drop such sounds as is observed in Giuung. Compare tlid-ring, Tibetan thag-ring, 
far ; rAo, Tibetan friend ; so, Tibetan gson, alive; the, Tibetan thos, hear; mid, 

Tibetan dngul, mul, silver. 

There are several compound consonants such as kl, gl, pi, hi, ml, kr, gr, pr, hr, mr, 
^y>9y>jy^ and so forth. Thus, the kld-ci-ri, that place in; gld-gi-ri-n, plsLce-one-in., 
with ; pU and hli, four ; mrdng, see ; kyang-no, all, and so forth. Many old compounds 
have, however, been simplified. G has been dropped in compounds snch as gr, gs, and 
^yy / thus, rho, classical Tibetan grogs, friend ; so, classical gson, alive ; sat, classical gsod, 
kill; rop, classical rgyah, beat; pre, classical hrgyad, eight. Initial r and s have been 
dropped in forms such as td, classical rta, horse; nhd, classical rna, nose ; kra, classical 
skra, hair ; pin, classical shyin, give. Xote also le, classical Iche, tongue ; Id, classical 
lha, god, Id-ni, classical zla, moon, and so forth. 

Mr apparently corresponds to classical mth in mrdng, Tibetan mthong-ha, see; rnrin, 
Tibetan mthon-po, full. Compare Burmese mrang, to see ; mriing, to be full. 

There is apparently also a certain connexion between dldm, tmi, and Tibetan khyim, 
a house. 

TT e have no information about tones or accentuation. 

Article.— There are no articles, but the numeral hi, gi, one, is often used as a 
kind of indefinite article ; thus, d-hd-ki, a iathev ; Jhyd-hd ki mhl, a good man; ki jhyd-hd 
mi-ld, of a good man. It will be seen that ki sometimes precedes and sometimes follows 
the qualified noun. 

Nouns.— The prefix d is common in words denoting relationship ; thus, d-hd, father ; 
d-md, mother ; d-ld, younger brother ; d-ngd, younger sister ; d-gii, uncle. 

Gender.— The natural gender can be distinguished by using different words or by 
adding words such as hvd-hd, male ; me and mdmd, female ; thus, mhi, man ; mring-kold, 
woman: jhd, mu’,jha-me, daughter: td, horse; td-mdmd, mare: tdngi hvd-hd, male 
deer ; tdngi mdmd, female deer. 

Numbers. The number is not indicated if it ajjpears from the context. If it is 
necessary to distinguish the plural, words such as kdde, kdte, or gdde, many ; dugu 
(Tibetan dgu), many, are added. Thus, d-hd kdde, fathers ; chdkara dugu, servants. 

Cuse. The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished bv 
adding any suffix. The subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the case of the a^ent 
which is formed by adding se ; thus, chdng-hd-se pdn-ji, the younger-by said, the youoser 
said. Instead of se we sometimes find chhe ; thus, dp-chhe, by the father. In piidyen-ji, 
from hunger, himgering.y^ appears to have been used instead. Compare Guruno-. The 
same suffix is also used to denote the instrument. Thus, chho-se, with ropes. The fom 
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nym, by me, seems to show that the sufbx of this case is originally whicli has become i 
after a preceding vowel. 

The suffix of the dative is dd or td ; thus, d-hd kt-da, to a father ; chakara-ta, to a 
servant. This form is sometimes also used as an accusative ; thus, the-ld jlia-td rop-chL 
his son-to struck, I have beaten his son. 

The suffix of the genitive is Id ; compare (turung. Thus, ansa-hhdg-ld, of the share. 

A locative and terminative is formed by adding ri as in Gurung ; thus, ydn,himdy H, 
in a city ; dim-ri, in the house ; khdre-ri, upon the neck. 

Other relations are indicated by adding i^stpositions. Such are dng-rL into; 
chhydm and den-chhydni, with, together with ; den, de, with ; dhin, under ; kyaui, kyamse, 
from ; Idgi, for ; md, in, among ; thdri, upon, against : yenclihe and yenji, from, and so 
forth- Some postpositions are added to the genitive; thus, U-chhd and h-sang, behind ; 

ngd-chhd, behind ; nindi-ri, fur the sake of. 

A suffix i or of uncertain meaning occurs in several words such as diet a -p ta-si- 
jin-ji, having come to senses ; dihutya-p la-si, division making ; Ihdhd-h td-ji, engaged ; 
mdnasi-h td-si, it became proper ; pherid-h d-si, coming outside ; uda-h Id-si, squandered. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives sometimes precede and sometimes follow the noun they 
qualify. They very commonly end in pd or bd ; \h.ws, jhyd-hd, good ; kdni-hd, bitter , le- 
pd,\xoi-, min-bd,T\])Q-, no-bd,tdi\-, reng-hd, green; sim-bd, cold; tnm-bd, short. There 
are, however, also other suifixes in use ; thus, d-khdiii-na, unable ; kydng-no, all ; tlid-cbo, 
straight ; kok-teng, crooked ; mldngai, black ; tdra, white ; bdla, red. 

The particle of comparison is given as oisi ; thus, the-ld d-le the-ld d-ngd oisi no-bd 
mu-ld, his brother is taller than his sister. It is, however, possible that the initial o in 
oi-si is a miswriting for w ; compare Purik vasang. 

Nmnerals.— The first numerals are given in the list of words. They sometimes 
precede and sometimes follow the noun they qualify. Instead of ki, gi, one, the texts 
received from Darjeeling give gik aiidjik. The form nhi, two, has been taken from the 
same source. In other cases where two dilTerent forms are given in the list, the last 
one has been taken from a list of numerals added at the end of th"* version of the Parable 


received from the Mepal Darbar. That latter source also gives forms such as chii-gri, 
eleven ; t\\ elve ; cAm-sow, thirteen ; cku-pU, fourteen; chu-ngd, fifteen; chu-tu, 

sixteen ; chu-nis, seventeen ; elmdhre, eighteen ; diu-rku, nineteen. 

The higher numbers are counted in twenties. The list of numerals just mentioned, 
however, gives twenty; som-seb, thirty; pli-seb, forty; ngd-seb, fifty; tu-seb, 

sixty ; seventy ; ire-sei, eighty; kn-seb, ninety; ehiu-seb, hundred. Chid and 

chiu, ten, point to the pronunciation chil. 

Pronouns. — Pronouns are inflected like nouns. The principal forms of the personal 
pronouns will be seen from the table which follows : — 



I. 

We. 

Tluu. 

You. 

He. 

Thev. 

Nom. 

. i nga 

. ngd-ni 

ye, ai 

ye-ni 

the 

the-ni, then-jydbd. 

Agent 

. ' ngai 

ngan-chhe, ngdl-js 

ye-se 

yen-chhs 

these 

then-chhi. 

Genit, 

. ! nga-la 

ngd-ni kdde-ld. 

ye-Ia ' 

yen-nd 

the-ld 

then-nd. 


i 

ngan-ni. 
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Porms such as yeni hate, you; theni-hdte-se, by them, and so forth, of course also 
occur. Forms such as Jioju, he ; hot-la, his ; hocJihe, by him, have been recorded from 
Darjeeling. 

Demonstrative pronouns are this; the, u-clm, ho-ju, ho-jci, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are hhd and hdld, who ? tigd, tihd, and hi, what ? hdde, how 
many ? and so forth. By adding the indefinite particle nu or no indefinite pronouns are 
effected ; thus, hhdl-che-nu, by anyone ; tihi-no, anything ; khdi-md-ye-no, ever. 

Note also the refl.exive pronoun rdng-ld or rhdng-ld, own. 

V erbs. The verb is still virtually a noun. The list of words gives forms such as 
ni-n, goest, where the final 7i seems to be a pronominal suffix of the second person. The 
suffix m in forms such as pin-ji-m, he gave, in the Darjeeling specimens, is perhaps 
a corresponding suffix of the third person. It is, however, more probable that this m is 
simply the verb substantive. The use of pronominal suffixes is, at all events, no regular 
feature of Murmi, though it is possible that there is a tendency to distinguish the various 
persons of the verb. Such a tendency is observable in several connected dialects. It is 
also possible to suggest the influence of other dialects in which the use of personal 
suffixes is quite regular. 

V 6rb SUbstSiUtlVG. The usual base of the verb substantive is mu, present mu-ld, past 
mu-bd. Other forms are supplied from other bases such as td, to become ; re, to stand. 
In the hi ni, that what is ? we have a base ni. Another base he apparently occurs in 
ye-ld-he, it is thine. 

Finits verbs.~”The verb substantive is freely used in the formation of the tenses 
of finite verbs. 


Present time.— The base alone is sometimes used as a present tense. Thus, ye-ni 
mu, we go. ’ ^ 

strike^^ common suffix of the present is apparently Id ; thus, mu-ld, am ; rop-ld, 

The suffix pa or ha in forms such these rop-pd, he strikes ; chhd-se chi-bd, liavin^' 

grazed sits, he is grazing, corresponds to Tibetan pa or ba and does not contain any special 
notion of time. ^ 

Forms such as si-la-ji, I die; ha-ji, he comes; rop-chi, thou strikest; ngd-ni ni-sai 
we go, and so forth, apparently contain the same suffix as that which is generaUy used 
with the meaning of a past. A similar use of the suffix of past time is not uncommon in 
connected forms of speech. It is perhaps due to the intention of the speaker to represent 
the action of the verb as an estalilished fact, ^ 

Past time. The usual suffix of past time is ji as in Giirung ; thus, pdn-ji, he said * 
ni-ji, he went. Instead of ji we sometimes find chi ; thus, rop-chi, I have beaten. Chi 
is perhaps the correct form after hard consonants. 

An m IS sometimes added in the specimens received from Darjeeling. Thus nay oh 

chhi-m, he asked ; pin-ji-m, he gave. Such forms are apparently only used in the third 
person. 

Forms such as rop, struck ; pdng-bd, said ; hhu-bd, boughtest, and so on are 
mdefinite with regard to time. 

Ngae ropchijin-ji, I had beaten, perhaps means ' I struck finished.’ 
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Future.— The present suffix la is also used with the meaning of a future ; thus, 
pang-la, I shall say. Forms such as majd-lai, let us make merry, are perhaps 
imperative. 

Imperative.— The usual suffixes of the imperative are m or o and go ; thus, chd-u, 
eat ; re-go, stand ; roh-ko, beat. Other sources also give imperatives such as rob, beat ; 
yar, run, and so forth, where no suffix is added. 

The form lal, let us make, has already been mentioned. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The usual verbal noun ends in bd ; thus, 
chhd-bd, to graze ; khd-bd-se, by his coming, because he came ; khd-hd-chhydm, coming- 
with, when he came ; mrin-bd-i'i, filling to, to fill. It will be seen that postpositions can 
be added to such forms. 

The base alone is also used as a verbal noun ; thus, chd d-khdm-na, to-eat unable. 

Other verbal nouns are formed by adding Id, nu, sam, and ; thus, td-ld, to l)e ; 
td-sam (Darjeeling), to be ; Id-nu (Darjeeling), to make ; Id-si, to make. 

• Td-ld, to be, is perhaps a genitive. Compare ngdl ydng-ld ansa-bhdg, me-by getting- 
of share, the share which I shall get. Forms such as td-ld jhin-ji, having been, perhaps 
contain the same suffix and a postposition jhin-ji, finishing, from, after. Compare, 
however, the suffix Id of the present and future. 

The form ending in bd is also used as a relative participle ; thus, darmd-ri ti-bd 
chdkara-dugu, wages-in living servants, hired servants. 

Another suffix used to form relative participles is nd ; thus, yennd sampati cbd-si 
pin-nd chu yennd kola, your property having-eaten giving this your son ; this yom* son 
who wasted your property. 

The suffix nd is also used to form a kind of adverbial participle. Thus, kathd the-nd 
Idm-bd, tale delivering sat, he sat delivering a tale ; ti-ki d-td-nd, anything not befalling, 
without any misfortune. 

Other adverbial participles are formed from the various verbal nouns by adding 
postpositions ; thus, pdng-md, saying in, while saying ; pdng-min, while saying ; bi-se, by 
saying, if you say. 

Forms such as si-bdng, dead ; md-bdng, lost, probably contain the suffix bd mentioned 
in the preceding. Compare also td-si chi-bd, having-become sitting, being ; rop-si chi-bd, 
having-struck sitting, striking. 

The usual conjunctive participle ends in si, se, or chhi ; thus, pdng-si. bavin"' said ; 
kwdn-chlii, having put on. A particle nd or ndm is sometimes added ; thus, rup-si-nd, 
gathering ; khd-ji-ndm, coming, in the Darjeeling specimens. The same sources also 
exhibit forms such as bi-sam and bi-sang, saying ; ngyo-chhi-mam, calling, and so forth. 

Passive voice.— There is no passive voice. Ngd-id rop-ji, I am struck, literally 
means ‘ me struck.’ The ka in ngd-td rop-ka-ld, I shall be beaten, does not seem to add 
anything to the meaning. It is perhaps a verb substantive. Compare also ti-si-ka-na, 
living. 

Causative. — There is only one certain instance of a causative in the specimens, 
viz., chhd-bd, to graze. It is formed from chd-bd, to eat, by aspirating the initial con- 
sonant. 

2 B 


VOL. Ill, PAET I. 
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Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed d, and ni or na is usually 
added to the base ; thus, d-pin-ni, did not give ; d,-yo~na, did not get. In chJiydng-do-ld^ 
did not transgress, the negative particle must be contained in the o preceding the Id, or 
else chhydng-do-ld means ‘ obeyed.’ 

Note forms such as krd-hd d-Jiin, crying was-not, I did not cry, where the negative 
has been prefixed to the auxiliary and not to the principal verb. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 


For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. The first 
is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which has been kindly forwarded from the 
Nepal Darbar. The second is a version of a well-known popular tale which has been 
taken down in Darjeeling. A list of Standard Words and Phrases from the Nepal 
Darbar will be found on pp. 254 and ff. 
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[ No. 18.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

MURMI. 

Specimen I. 

(From Xepai Darbab.) 


ap-ta 


nga-ta 


share 


Tagar-gi mhi-kha-la ngi kola mu-ba. 

Some-one man-oj two sons were. 
pan-ji, ‘ ngai yang-la ansa-bhag 

said, ‘ me-hy getting-of share-portion me-to 

cbbtityap-la-si pin-ji. Tire-nii’e licbchba cbang-ba ja-se kyangno dban 

separated-making gave. Some-time after younger son-hy all property 

rup-si-jin-ji tbari pardes The-ri moja-la-si ti-si-kana 

gathenng far foreign-country went. There merry-making living 

rhang-la ansa-bbag-la sampati kyangno. ndab-la-si, sarapati kharclia- 

self-of share-portion-of property all spent-making, property expended- 

la-si-jin-ji the-klaa-ri nhachyi anikal tii-ji. Tbe-ta khasiman ta-ji. 

made-having that-place-in hig famine fell. Eim-to distress fell. 

The des-la gi yambunag-ri-cbi-ba glagirin ni-si t5-ji. The 

That country-of one citizen icith going stayed. That 

yambunagri-clii-ba-se the-ta rang-la bu-ri gundi chlm-ba gyatti lhabab-ta-ji. 

citizen-hy him own field-in sioine feeding work-in engaged. 


Ngi-madhve chang-ba-se 

O ► o 

Two-among younger-hy father-to 

pingo.’ Ap-se ansa 
give.' Father-by 
ja-se kyangno 
son-hy all 
moja-la-si 
merry-making 
d, sampati 
ing, property 


Kal-chlie-nu 

Anyone-hy 


ti-ki-no a-pin-ni. The-se • gnndi-se cha-se 

anything not-gave. Eim-hy swine-by having-eaten 


pol-ba-sc-no 

husks-with-even 


rhang-la 

pho 

mrin-ba- 

■ri a-yo-na. 

Chetap ta-si-jin-ji 

jiangl 

la-ji. 

self-of 

belly 

to-fill 

not-got. 

Sense become-having 

to-say 

began, 

' nga-la 

ap-la 

prasasta 

gheng cha 

a-kham-na lemj 

vaiig-ba 

dlier 

‘ my father-of 

much 

bread to-eat 

not-able to- spare 

getting 

many 


darma-ri-ti-ba 
ivages-in-living 
rhang-la aba 
own father 


chakara-dugu 


mu-la ; nga jdiayen-ji si-la-ji. 
servants are ; I Imngenng die. 
chhyam ni-si, “ aba, la de ye tha-ri 
to going, '‘father, God with thee on 


Xga 


ngai 

nie-by 


re-chhi 

rising 

pap 

sin 


la-ji. 

Xga ye-la kola jiang-ba-ri 

sobha 

a-ta-ni. 

Xga-ta 

rhang-la 

dariua- 

did. 

1 thy son to-say 

worthy 

nct-am. 

Me 

self-of 

icages- 

ti-ba 

chakara rhangbal la-o,” 

pang-si 

liang-la,’ 

blii-si 

re -si 

rhang-la 

living 

servant like make," 

saying 

shall-say,' 

saying 

rising 

own 

ap-la 

ni-ji. The kolcl dherna 

tharing 

mu-ba 

the -la 

ap-se 

m rang- si 

father's went. That son very 

far 

was 

his father-by 

seeing 
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daya la-si yar-si ni-si the-la khare-ri ankamal la-si mwai tkung-ji. 

pity doing running going his neek-on embrace doing kiss drank. 


Kola-se 

ap-ta 

pang-ji. 

‘ye 

aba. 

la de ye-la mukhya-ji pap 

Son-by father-to 

said. 

‘0 

father, God and your presence-in sin 

la-ji. Nga 

ye-la 

kola 

pang-ba 

-ri sobha 

a-ta-ni.’ Tara aba-se rhang-la 

did. I 

thy 

son 

to-say worthy 

not-am.' But father-by own 

chakara-ta 

pang-ji. 

‘ asal 

ku^an 

ba-si 

chu-ta kwan-chhi pino ; hya-ri 

servants-to 

said, 

‘ good 

cloth 

bringing 

this-to putting-on give; hand-on 


chyap de gode-ri lakam-nun kwan-chM pino. Ngalje cha-si thung-si maja 

ring and J^eet-on shoes-also putting give. TJs-by eating drinking merry 

lai. Tik bi-se, the nga-la kola si-bang mii-ba, pberi so-ji ; 

shall-make. Why saying, that my son dead was, again revived; 

ma-bang mu-ba, pberi yang-ji,’ pang-ji. Tben-jyapa ananda la-jl. 
lost was, again was-found,' said. They joy made. 


Tbe-la tbeb-ja kola bu-ri mu-ba. Kba-ji, dim-la ngam-ri dbo-kha-ji, 

•tPis elder son jield~m was. Came, housc'^oj^ near armved, 

baja de nacb-la sora tbe-ji. Tagar-ki cbakara-ta nbyo-si, ‘ the 

music and dance-of sound heard. Some servant-to asking, ‘ that 

ki-ni?’ pang-si, ‘ye-la ala kha-ji; ti-ki a-ta-na kha-ba-se, 

what-is?' saying, Hhy brother came; anything not-befalling coming-hecause, 

yenna ap-se bboj bhi la-ji,’ chakara-se pang-ba. The bhomo-a-si 

your father-by feast also made,' servant-by said. He anger-coming 

dim-ang-ri a-ni-ni. The-la aba pheriab a-si the-ta bol la-ji. 

house-into not-went. His father outside coming him-to entreaty made, 

The-se ap-ta jwab pin-ji, ‘pang-go, chodeyela barkha yenji ye-la 

Him-by father-to answer gave, Hook, so-many years since your 

tahal la-se khaimaye-no ye-la bhajan chhyangdo-la. Te-pa-ni yen-chhe 

service doing ever-even your word not-transgressed. Still you-by 

khai-ma-ye-no nga-ta rhang-la rho din-chhyam maja la-ba-ri patha 

ever-even me-to own companions with merry to-make kid 

gi a-pin-ni. Besya-kidi den tid yenna sampati cha-si pin-na chu 

one not-gavest. Harlots toith living your froperty eating giving this 


yenna kola kha-ba-chhyam ye-se the-la nimdi-ri bhoj 

your son coming-on i/ou-by his sake-for feast 


your son cormng-on you-by his sake-for fea 

aba-se pang-ji, ‘ye kola, ye satana nga de-chhyan 

father-by said, ‘ 0 son, you always me with 

khalang mu-la kyong-no ye-la-ke. Ngan-chhe maja-harkha 

what is all thine-is. JJs-by feast-merry 

ta-si 5 tita bi-se, chu ye-la ala si- bang mu-la, 

is; why saying, this your brother dead teas, 

ma-bang mu-ia, pheri yang-ji.’ 
lost was, again icas-found.' 


la-]i. 

gave. 


Taba 

Then 


satana nga de-chhyam mu-la. jVgd-la 

always me with are. Mine 

Ngan-chhe maja-harkha la-si manasib 

Us-by feast-merry making proper 

ala si- bang mu-la, pheri so-li- 


your brother dead 


piieri so-ji; 

again revived ; 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

MURMI. 

Specimen li. 

A POPULAR TALE. 

(District Daejeelixg.) 

Koi muluk-ri gik niolbi mu-ba. Hocbchbe adban mi rvip-si-na 

Some country4n one Maiilici teas. Sim-by always men gathering 


katba 

tbe-na 

lam-ba. Hoju 

sabba- 

•ri tire 

katba nervam-ba 

mi-ri 

lecture 

delivering 

lived. 

That 

assembly-in once 

tale hearing 

men-in 

gik-ri 

molbi-se 

tarn 

pang-ma 

krabai 

wang-ji. 

Ocbbem molbi-se 

bot-ta 

one-in 

Maulici-by 

tale 

saying 

crying 

entered. 

Then Jlonlwi-by 

him- to 

ngyo-ebbi-mam ng; 

yok-ebbim, ‘ ai 

tik-ta 

kra-ba ? 

’ Hoju mi-se pang-jim, 

calling 

asked. 

* yon 

wherefore cry ? ' 

That man-by 

said. 

‘ ngai 

jik mlangai ra 

na-ba 

mu-ba. 

Hojo si- 

ba dber-nu re 

ta-ji. 

* me-by 

one black 

goat 

keeping 

was. 

That died many days 

became. 

Hot-la 

rbeng-ba 

dari 

mu-ba. 

Charo 

cha-ma yong-ji-m. Ai 

tarn 

Its 

long 

beard 

was. 

Grass 

eating 

moved. Thee-by 

lecture 


pang-min ai-la dari yong-ma danba kba-ji-nam kra-ba. Ai-la 

saying-in thy heard moving-in recollection coming cned. Thy 

tam-se kra-ba a-bin,’ bi-si uttar pin-jim. Oclibem bojo molbi-da 

lecture-from crying not,' saying ansioer gave. Then that 2fauUci-to 

saran petpa kba-jim, tik-ta bi-sam, molbi-la as mii-ba jo boebebbe 

much shame came, wherefore saying, Manhei-of hope was that him-by 

iyaba katba ngyang-mi la-ji bi-sem. Hoja nicbebbe molbi-se do-si 

good lecture hearing did saying. That from Aluulwi-by arriving 

do-si sabba-jamma la-nu a-ta-ni. 

arnving gathering to-make not-fell. 


FREE TRANSLAilON OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a CGi’tain country tbere once lived a ^laulwi wbo was always gatlicriiig people 
and preaching. Some day one of bis bearers went on crying during bis lecture. Tbe 
Maulwi then called bim and asked bim wby he cried. Said tbe man, once bad a black 
goat. It is a long time since it died. It bad a long beard, which used to wag uji and 
dowu when it went about eating grass. Seeing your beard wag up and dorni during the 
lecture I was reminded of the goat. That was tbe reason wby I cried. It was not on 
account of your lecture. The llaului was much ashamed because be bad attributed tbe 
dying to bis good lecture. Prom that time he ceased to lecture. 
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SUNWAR OR SUNUWAR. 

The Sunwars are a cultivating tribe of Nepal. Like the Magars, Gurungs, and 
Khas, they are considered as belonging to the class called Muhhya, or chief. They say 
that they came originally from Simungarh near Bara Chhatri in "Western Nepal. On 
their wandering east they came to Chuplu on the Likhukhola river and took possession of 
it. Makwani Raja was then ruler of Eastern Nepal. Likhukhola and Khuntikhola are 
now the main settlements of the tribe. 

Sir Herbert Eisley, from whose Tribes and Castes of Bengal these notes have been 
taken, further remarks that the Sunwars intermarry with Magars and Gurungs, though 
they theoretically form one endogamous group. 

Sunwars are also found outside Nepal in Sikkim and Darjeeling, and at the last 
Census some speakers were also returned from Assam. 

No information is available regarding the number of Sunwars in Nepal. According 
^ , to local information collected for the purposes of this Survey 

Number of speakers. * r i *7 

the figures for the other districts were as follows : — 

Darjeeling 5,156 

Sikkim ............. 200 


Total . .5,356 


The Darjeeling figures also include the speakers of Thami, 

The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows : — 


Assam 
Jalpaiguri . 
Darjeeling . 
Sikkim 


259 

36 

4,425 

545 


Total . 5,265 


The Assam figures have been returned under the head of ‘ Sunwar or Thami/ and it 
is not certain that they should all be shown under Sunwrir. They are relatively most 
numerous in Lakhimpur (52) and the Lushai Hills (43 j. In other districts their number 
is quite unimportant. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Simwar dialect has been received 
from the Nepal Darbar. It makes the impression of a word for word translation of the 
English text. A list of Standard M ords aud Phrases has been forwarded from Darjeelino-. 
It shows that the version of the Parable cannot represent the dialect witii fidelity. 
Above all, the order of words, which in the Parable is almost the same as in English, 
in the list agrees with that prevailing in other Tibeto-Burman languages. Our materials 
for describing the Sunwar dialect are, accordingly, rather unsatisfactory. They can, 
however, to a certain extent be supplemented from the list of words published by 
Hodgson. 
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AUTHOEITIES- 

H6DGS0N, B. H ., — On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Journal of the A'iatic Society of Bens-al 
Vol. xvi, Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted m Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Xo. xxvii, Calcutta, 1857. Another reprint, under the title On the Aborigines of 
the Himalaya, in Hodgson's Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal and 
Tibet. London, 1874, Part ii, pp. 29 and fE. Contains a Sunwar rocabnlary. 

Beames, J., — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains the numerals in Sunvar, etc. 

Hustee, W. "W. , — A Comparative Bictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Our materials are not sufficient for a full description of the Sunwar dialect. It will 
not be possible to give more than a rapid sketch of some of the most salient characteristics 
of Sunwar grammar. Hodgson described Sunwar as a dialect of the pronominalized fvpe. 
This statement does not appear to he home out by the specimens prejiared for the purposes 
of this Survey. 


PronunciSition* Short final vowels are apparently often dropped. Thus, popo, 
father; pop-kd, of the father ; bd-t and bd-ta, was, and so on. 

There are not many instances of compound consonants. Compare khrul, tooth; 
bloima, alive. A short vowel is sometimes inserted in order to make the enunciation 
easier; thus, and sunuwdr ; kuchmi kuchumi, a hitch. In most cases, old 

compounds have apparently been simplified; thus, sat, TihcUn gsod, kill; bd, Tibetan 
bya, bird. It is, however, difficult to compare Sunwar and Tibetan with regard to the 
phonetical system of the two forms of speech, because the vocalmlary differs to a con- 
^derable extent. In this respect Sunwar often agrees with Himalaya^ dialects such as 
Kanawh*!, Kanashi, Manchati, and so on. Compare pit, Kanawh-i }hu, biing; jd, Kana- 
W‘“ri ;a, arrnm ; gi, Kanawha ke, give; la, Manchat .7, go ; Kanaw^ri hand ; 
ptya, Chaudangsi pisya, head ; shard, Bunan shrangs, horse, and so on. This state of 

affairs points to the conclusion that Sunwar has once been a dialect of the same complex 
type as Kanaw*ri. ^ 

There are some instances of interchange between different consonants ; thus, 

JuA 'ctngl""’ ^Sulating 

ITouns.-A prefix a is common in nouns denoting relationship ; tbns. a.,na 
mo ei , o-ia sister. Tins a is probably originally a demonstrative jironoun. It is often 
used as a kind of possessive pronoun. Thus, ii-lo-mishy,, his sister will,; 

ft I' r i a.,,i,nsh-nke. white horse 

evTcf^n ^ sometimes also used wlicrc wo should 

article Thnf „ *'“*■ «sed as a defln te 

-'r "■ 

nroTinii onsrl- ' ■ ^ ^ think tliat this frequent use of the 

P e "o IS in accordance with the actual character of the dialect. 
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Gender— The natural gender is distinguished by using different words, or else by 
adding qualifying words. Thus, popo, father ; d-md, mother : mur, man ; misU mur, 
woman : shard, horse ; shard amo, mare : kish-she d-po, a male deer ; kish-she d-vto, 
a female deer, and so on. 

Number.— The plural is not indicated when it appears from the context. The 
common plural suffix occurs in sereral different forms such as po-ki,pu-U,potcM,putchi, 
patchi, and pati. Thus, wdill-po-kt, servants ; tami-potchi, daughters ; mur-patchi, men ; 
mur^pati, they, lit. men. 

Case.— To judge from the specimen the base alone, without any suffix or post- 
position, is freely used to denote the various cases. Thus, nelle ansa sampatl a-ke, what- 
ever share (of the) property (is) mine ; meko lata-hai mere-ke poph, he went (to) his 
father ; meko des, in that country. Commonly, however, postpositions are added. 

The subject and the object are not distinguished by means of any suffix. The suffix 
q£ dative is kale, and it is sometimes also added to the object of transitive verbs j 
thus, go-mi d-tau-kale karrd-rni dherai tup-td, me-by his-son-to stripes-with much struck, 

I have beaten his son with many stripes. 

The subject of transitive verbs is, to judge from the specimen, put in the nominative, 
i.e., no suffix is added. Thus, mere-ke poph dsd-gepto mere-mi, his father divided to him. 
According to the list of words published by Hodgson, however, there is a suffix mi or me 
which denotes the agent. Compare go-mi, by me, in the last example but one. The 
specimen in one place uses ke instead ; thus, meko mur-ke sus-ta mer-mi meko bdrl, that 
man sent him to the field. The suffix mi, me also denotes the instrument, and it is, 
besides, used in order to form a locative or terminative. Thus, ghele-me, with ropes ; 
khi-mi, in the house, into the house. 

The suffix of the ablative is ngd ; thus, pokhri-ngd, from the well, Porms such as 
pop-ke, from a father, in the list of words, are perhaps genitives. 

The suffix of the genitive is ke or kd ; thus, poph-kd wdili-po-kl, the father ’s ser- 
vants ; kd mur rimsho-ke, of a good man. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are nu, with ; ma-hdthv) 
and mo-hd, without; nole, behind; td, against; maiti, before; date, between, and so on. 
In the specimen the postpositions are commonly used as prepositions. I do not think 
that this use really represents the actual state of affah’s. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually precede, but occasionally also follow the noun 
they qualify ; thus, dlane tau, the younger son ; hiishye shard, the white horse ; mur kd 
rlmsho, a good man. The termination so or sTio in adjectives such as rlm-sho, good ; 
chi-so, cold ; ho-so, hot ; nii-so, ripe ; du-so, sour ; ka-so, bitter, and so on, is the suffix of 
a past participle. Compare the remarks under the head of verbs below. 

The particle of comparison seems to be Id-bhandd ; thus, me d-nu me loha misha 
Id-bhandd Id-shyo chha, his brother is taller than his sister. BJiandd is the Khas hhandd. 

Nunierals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. The forms printed 
within parentheses have been taken from Hodgson’s list. It will be seen that higher 
numbers are counted in twenties ; thus, khdk nishi sasi-kd, twenty two ten-one, fifty. 
Aryan forms are, however, now commonly used instead. 
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Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns ; — 


go,l. 

a, a-Tce, my. 


j ge, ga, thou. 

*, ge-ke, thy. 


go-paU, go-patchi, go- ge-patchi\ you. 

pu-kl, we. j 

go-pati a-ke, goicd-ke, . 
our. I 


hare, mare, me, he. 
hare-ke, mere-ke, merl-ke, his. 

hari-patchi, mere-pukl , tliey. 

mnr pati-ke, their. 


The suffix Id in go-id nang, I am ; ge-ld hd-ngi-de, thou art, is probably an intensify- 
ing particle. Mur pati-ke, their, literally means * of the men,’ 

Other forms are a-kale, me; go-mi, by me; meko-le anti meko-kale, him, and so on. 

The forms a, my ; i and ?, thy, are used as prefixes. Instead of a we sometimes find 
d ; thus, d-pop-kduchhd, my uncle ; d-mai-ti, before me. A, however, usually refers to 
the third person ; thus, d-cM-me, on his back. Compare the remarks under the head of 
nouns above. 

Demonstrative pronouns are i-ko, e-ko, this ; me-ko, that. Compare also a-ke-ngd, 
from here ; wa-tha, here ; yere, there. 

Interrogative pronouns are m-me, who ? mdr-me, what ? The final me is probably 
an interrogative particle. Compare sii-kd, whose. An interrogative base ge occurs in 
forms such as ge-nd, when? ge-tha, where ? and so forth. 

Indefinite pronouns are su-kd, anybody ; mdr-kd, anything ; ge-nd-i, ever. 


Vorbs. The Sun war verb is still in all essential points a noun. The person of the 
subject is not distinguished in the verb, and verbal tenses are freely used as nouns. 

Verb substantive.— Several bases are used as verbs substantive. Bd seems to be 
identical with the base hdk, to sit. It occurs in forms such as hd-ma, is ; bd-ngi-di, art ; 
ha-t and ba-ta, art, is, and so on. Another base in dum, dung or thnng. It seems to 
mean ‘to become.’ Thus, theb anlkdl dum-td, a heavy famine arose; dum-nang, 
I may be ; thung-so-ngd, being-from, having been. 

Nang in dum-nang, I may be, only occurs in the first person; thus, go-id nang, I am 
go-patch^ nang, we are. It is perhaps connected with in narce, to bo ; go-pafchi bd- 
sho na-ki, we were, and so forth. 

A base ni occurs in forms such as tau dish hd-ni-ml, sons how- many are ^ qe-patcld 

U-m, YOU were. It is probaMv a form of the copula. It .should porliaps l,e comp,-,red 
With ngi in ge-ld bd-ngi-de, thou art. 

There is further a base chtia, is. It is apparentl.v identical with Idm in Imre k'l-sho- 
tcha, he IS, The form chhm, in ge ia-sho chhu„, you are, is not certain, the ori^dnil 
manuscript being very indistinct. It must, howeyer, he connected with chh. is " 

A base me, mi, or »,<i oecm-s in forms such as tau dM how many sons are 

there ? ,ko eUra daehya hanhd Id-ne, this horse (-of) how-manv veai-s are = mere-m-k; 
r,m-eo pam-h-me, they made meriy ; meko-putcU kd-le-md, thei are. and so on It is 
possible teat we have here to do with more than one base. There is an interrogative 
particle me, and it is aho possible that « is the pronoun of the third person. Fonns at 
this kind are no , in the materials available, us«l in the first two persons, and thev .are 
perhaps remnants of the pronominalized stage of development. It L. however, poisible 
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that the various bases beginning with m in reality belong to a copula. The final tee in 
ga lai-na-tce, thou goest ; na-we, be, to be, is perhaps connected. 

Other verbs substantive are ho, is ; hai, is ; thi and thiyo, was, and so on. 

The list of words gives the impression of a regular conjugation with different forms 
for the difierent persons in the verb substantive. The details will be found in the list 
itself. I do not think that the dialect really distinguishes the various persons. Forms 
•such as hd-t or hd-ia, was, are used in the specimen for the second as well as the third 
person. I do not therefore think it necessary to reproduce all the various forms in this 
place. I shall only mention that hi in go-patchi bd-sho-na-kl, we were, seems to be con- 
nected with hi in forms such as mere-pu-hi, they. 

Pillite verb. — Many of the bases of the verb substantive are also used in the con- 
jugation of finite verbs. Our materials are, however, too scanty to give anything like a 
complete sketch of the state of affairs. 

Present. — The most common form of the present tense seems to contain a sufldx 
beginning with n. Tims, go tup-nu, I strike; ge tup-ne, thou strikest; go lai-na, I go ; 
ge lai-na-we, thou goest. This form is also used as a future. Thus, go Idyi-nang, I shall 
go ; denang, I shall say. 

Another suflBx of the present tense is pd or hd. Thus, dum-ld, I become ; Id-hd, 
lives; mdrd mdr-pd-me, what do they do ? 

The suffix me is used alone in pl-me, comes. Compare also tup-ni-nn, they beat. 

The suffix td is sometimes also used with the meaning of a present ; thus, go tiim-na- 
turn pdh-tdi I am beating; ngoshyd hd-td, he is grazing ; hd-shyo hd-td, he is sitting. 

Compound forms are tai-bd~hai, get, and so on. 

Past time. — The suffix ta or td is usually added in order to form a past tense; thus, 
jad-td, I did; bloin-sd jd-t, came alive; den-ta, he said. 

Instead of ta we often find ti, te, or to; thus, gd,p-ti, I have walked ; la-te, wentest ; 
ge~ti, gavest ; gep-to, gavest, gave, and so forth. 

The suffix pd is also used in the same way ; thus, Id-pd, he went. 

In gydbi, boughtest, we apparently have a suffix i. 

Compound forms are ho td-td, is found ; la-ta hai, went ; be-so bat, had died ; pdm~ 
ii-me, they made. 

It seems probable that none of these forms are peculiar to the past. The suffix so, 
shyo, sd, shd, on the other hand, appears to be areal suffix of the past. Compare bd-shyo 
bd-td, having sat down is, he is sitting ; go bd-sho nang, I was. It is possible that this, 
or a similar, suffix is contained in forms such as rlm-so-pd-s-to, pitied. 

Future. — It has already been remarked that the present seems to be used as a. 
future. Note also forms such as go tup-ngana, I may beat ; go a-hale tup-cha-mdr-bd, 
I should beat ; go-pu-kl mdl-bd rlm-so, we should make merry. 

Imporative. — The usual suffix of the imperative is u or o. Thus, la~ri, go ; ja-u, 
eat ; gi-o, give ; plt-o, bring. Another imperative suffix seems to be I ; thus, dsd-gel, 
divide; jd-l, let us eat ; rlm-so pd-l, let us make merry. Other imperatives are toyd, let 
us drink ; Idiod, go. Negative imperatives are formed by prefixing mo. 

Verbal nounS.—The usual verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix ehd or 
^hhd ; thus, jd-chhd, to eat ; tiip-cha, to beat. The various tenses are apparently used 
as verbal noims as well. Thus, vo-dl-te, in order to tend ; sll-pd-to, dancing. 
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Participles.— The bases of the various tenses arc also used as participles ; thus, 
J ‘i- A, arriving ; dor-sa, running ; Id-sd, returning ; lest; getting ; rhn- 

80 pu- 8 d, well doing, safely ; td-td, getting ; la-td, gone, and so forth. A past participle 
is also formed by adding se or she ; thus, ma base, not staying. Compare tupseh-n id-mi, 
having struck. Other participles are tum-na-tum, heating ; hletd-icd, calling. 

IT^egative pailticle. — The negative particle is ma or mu ; thus, ma hd-se, not stay- 
ing ; ma-tang, not got; ma dum-hd, I do not become, I am not worthy; jd-chhd mu-bd, 
food not-beiug, without food. Note hhlgo~md~wd, did not enter; aiso-md-bls, did not 
disobey. 

Intcrro^^ativG particle. There seems to be an interrogative particle me; com- 
pare su-me, who ? mdr-me, what ? and the verbal forms ending in me or mi. 

Order of words. The usual order of words in the list of words and phrases is 
subject, object, verb. In the specimen, on the other hand, we find quite a different 
arrangement, viz., subject, verb, object. Adjectives and numerals usually precede the 
qualified noun. The list of words uses postpositions, the specimen generally prepositions, 
and so forth. If the order of words in the specimen were coixect. Sunn fir would have to 
be considered as a form of speech between the Tibeto-Burman and Tai groups. It has, 
however, already been remarked that the state of affaii“s in the specimen^is probably due’ 
to a too close adhesion to the English original. 


For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows and to the 
list of words. Tlie materials are very unsatisfactoiy. I'hey seem to show that Sun war is 
now a dialect of the simple non -pronominalized type. It is, however, possible that better 
materials would show that it is still, as Hodgson described it, a complex, pronominalized, 
form of speech, and the remarks made above are given with great diflidcnce. 
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Ka mur-ke bat nisi tau. 

One man-of were two sons. 

‘ asa-gei nelle ansa sampatl 
‘ divide-give whatever share property 
mere-mi. Nole mere-ke poph 

him-to. After his father{-by) 

alane tau mu base sus din 

small son not dwelling many days 


Alane tau den-ta mere-ke popb, 

Younger son told his father^ 

a-ke.’ Tab mere-ke poph asa-gep-to 
mine' Then his father divided 
bat asa-gei mere-ke sampati, meko 
was divided his property, that 
khi-mi lata-hai ka nguni des 

house-in went one far country 


meko pap-to mere-ke sampati. Meko des, nole pap-to mere-ke 

he wasted his property. That country, after wasted his 

sampati, ka theb anikal dum-ta meko des. Meko bat ja-chha 

property, one great famine occurred that country. Se was food 

mu-ba. Meko lata-hai kam-pu-chha ka mur-ke meko des. Meko 

without. He went work-to-do one man-of that country. That 

mur-ke sus-ta mer-mi meko ba-ri vodite po. Meko po phasi ta-ta 


man-of 

sent 

him 

that field-in to-feed pigs. 

He pigs husks 

got 

jang^ra 

tari 

ekoi 

ma-tang. 

Meko nole pi-ta 

a-chet, 

den-ta, 

‘a-ke 

eating 

but {?) 

this 

not-got. 

He when catne 

his-sense. 

said, 

‘ my 

poph-ka 

Tvaili-poki tai-ba-hai sus 

ja-chha-ge-chha ; 

go benang 

solu. 

Go 


father-of servants get much to-eat-to-give ; I die hunger. I 
layinang t-ke poph denang, “ poph, go pa-ta pap ta bhagwan-ta 

shall-go my father shall-say, ‘‘father, I did sin against God-against 

aur ga-ta-ri ; go ma dum-ba !-ke tau. Hi a-kale wondiso ka 

a7ul thee-against ; I not heco^ne your son. Make me as one 

waili.” ’ Tab meko lata-hai mere-ke poph. Mere-ke poph tasia mere-mi 

servant." ’ Then he went his father. His father seeing him 


nguni ; rimso-pas-to mer-mi ; dor-sa 

far; pitied him; 'running 

pupb-pas-to. Meko tau den-ta mere-ke 

kissed. That son said his 

i-ta, anr go ma-dum-ba i-ke tau.’ 
thee- to, and I not-hecarne your son.' 


la-ta. 

atardo-ta 

tari 

mere-ke sur 

icent. 

fell 

on 

his 

neck 

poph. 

‘ poph. 

go 

pap-ta 

bhaguan 

father. 

‘father, 

I 

sinned 

God 

Tab mere-ke 

poph 

den- ta 

tnere-ke 

Then 

his father 

8 di 

his 
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waili-po-ki, ‘ pit-o 

meko 

khub 

rimso-bat 

uo 

aur pbeti 

0 tari 

mere-mi» 

servants, ‘ bHng 

that 

very 

good-being 

cloth 

and put 

on 

him. 

gio ka mundra 

tari mere-ke 

blepchho, 

aur 

lito punai 

tiiri 

mere-ke 

give one nng 

on 

his 

finger. 

and 

p)ut shoes 

on 

his 

khoili ; go jai 

toya 

aur 

rimso-pai. 

A-ke 

tau be-so 

bat, 

aur mill 

feet; we shall-eat dnnk 

and 

merry-make. 

My 

son dead 

teas. 

and noio 

ho bloinsa-jat ; 

meko 

jamso 

thivo, aur bo 

ta-ta.’ 

Tab 

mere-puki 

became alive ; 

he 

lost 

was, and is 

found.' 

Then 

they 


riinso pamtime. 
well made. 


mar-pa -me 
do 


a-ke 

my 


ban. 
field. 
31eko 
Be 
kbi-mi ? ’ 
house-in ? ’ 


Meko 

jateb 

nebta 

He 

coming 

near 

bletaua 

ka 

waili. 

calling 

one 

servaiit, 

Meko 

waili 

jawab 

That servant 

answer 


gave, 

poph 

father 

khi-mi, 

house-in 


‘ your 
ge-ti 
gave 
Tab 
Then 


a feast.' 
meri-ke poph 
his father 


i-ke 

your 

meko 

that 

meko 

that 


den-ta 

said 


Meko bela meko tbeba tau bat meko 

That time that big son was that 

meko kbi-mi, neb-to kamso-pato aur sil-pato. 
that house-to, heard music and dancing. 

bilo-pap-to mer-mi, ‘ mara 

ashed him-to, ‘ what 

gep-to, ‘ i-ke alane loba lasa jata rimso-pi\sa. Meko-lagi 

younger brother returning came well-doing. That-for 

ka kbamakbai.’ Tab meko ris-pap-to kbigo-ma-wa 

Then he anger-made not-entered 

ja-ta lunga aur samjbai-pap-to bletawa 

came out and entreated calling 

meri-ke popb, ‘popb, sus barkba dum-te 

his father, 'father, many years becanie 

ge-na-i diso-ma-bis i-ke bukum. Axu* "a 

ever not-transgressed your order. And thou 

ka cbase-patba pu-cbba rimso-pam-ti-mi 5-ke 

goat-young to-make merry-making my 

taipani meko ba-ta pajx-to nelle meri-ke 

although he has tcasted all his 

ka kbamakbai.’ Tab meko den-ta meri-ke 
feast.' Then he said his 

go-nii ba-ta ; aur nelle 

me-ivith art ; and all 

malba limso, mar-de T-ke loba 

should-make merry, because your brother 

jamso tbio, ta-ta.’ 

lost teas, was-found.' 


tau. Meko tbeba tau 
son. That elder son 
go pa-ta i-ke kam ; aur 
I did your work; and 
gena-i gep-to a-kale 

ever gavest{-not) me-to 

wareba. 
friends. 
sampati, 
property, 
tbeba tau 
elder son, 

i-ke. Go-puki 
yours. Jf^e 

bloinsa jat ; meko 
alive came ; he 


one 


I-ke alane 

tau 

Your younger 

son 

mer-mi ga 

ge-ti 

, him-to thou 

gavest 

‘ tau, ga 

sadliai 

, ‘ son, thou 

always 


a-ke 

sampati 

bo 

my 

property 

is 

beso 

ba-ta. 

null 

dead 

was, 

now 
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MAGART. 

The Magars are one of the fighting tribes of Nepal. Like the Gurungs, Sunwais, 
and Khas, they belong to the group known as mukhya, i.e., chief. 

The name of the tribe is sometimes spelt Magar, and sometimes Mangar. The 
latter form is apparently common in Darjeeling. The actual pronunciation is probably 
Magar, and I have written accordingly, though the true form of the word is not quite 
certain. 

The old home of the Magars are the central and lower parts of the mountains 
between the Bheri and Marsyandi Rivers. According to Mr. Beames their most 
eastern village is Tannang, about forty miles west of Khatmandu, and their settlements 
stretch as far west as the town of Palpa. The most important are Eishing, Giring, 
Bhirkot, Dhor,, and Lamzhang. They are now found over most parts of Nepal, and 
further in Darjeeling, Sikkim, and other districts of Bengal, and also in Assam, 
especially in the Naga Hills. 

We have no information regarding the number of speakers in Nepal. Mr. Beames’ 

informants estimated the number of the tribe at about 6,000 

Number of speakers. fighting men. We Cannot, however, attach any importance 

to such estimates. The number of speakers in such districts as fall within the scope of 
this Survey has been estimated by the local authorities as follows : — 

Darjeeling ............. 15,979 

Sikkim ............. 1,000 

Total . 16,979 

At the last Census of 1901 the dialect was returned from Assam and the Bengal 
Presidency. Most of the speakers in Assam were returned from the Naga HiUs (659). 
The MSgars usually adhere to their mother tongue, and do not, like the Gurungs, aban- 
don it in favour of Khas. Thus, of 2,440 Magars enumerated in Sikkim 2,034 returned 
M3gar as their parent tongue. The 1901 Census figures for the dialect are as follows : 


Assam 1,815 

Bengal— 

Jalpaignri .......... 3,214 

Darjeeling 11,174 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ....... 25 

Champaran .......... 214 

Sikkim 2,034 


16,661 

Total . 18,476 

The Magar dialect is relatively well known. A sketch of the grammatical system 
was published in 1869 by Mr. Beames, and a vocabulary had already been printed by 
Hodgson. A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words 
and Phrases have been kindly prepared for the purposes of this Suiwey by the Nepal 
Darbar, and they will be printed below. Another version of the Parable and another list 
were forwarded from Darjeeling. They represented the same form of speech as the 
Nopal specimens, and they have not, therefore, been reproduced. 
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AUTHOEITIES— 

HoDGSOif, B. H., — On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xvi, Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Records of the GoV- 
emment of Bengal, No. sxvii, Calcutta, 1857, and, under the title On the Aborigines of the 
Himalaya, in Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet. 
London, 1874. Part ii, pp. 29 and fE. Contains ilagar vocabularies. 

Beames, J., — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages, 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals, and Appendix B personal pronouns in Magar. 

Huntee, W. "W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Beames, John, — On the Magar Language of Nepal. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, 
Vol. iv, 1869, pp. 178 and S. 

Campbell, Sie Geokge, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874. 

Tlie remarks on Magari grammar which follow are based on the materials printed 
below and on Mr. Beames’ sketch, which should be consulted for further details. 

Magari has been much influenced by Aryan dialects, especially in vocabulary. 
Some of the most usual case-suffixes are likewise Aryan. On the whole, however, the 
general character of the dialect has remained unchanged. 

Pronunciation— Magari possesses the vowels a, e, i, o, and u. There is, moreover, 
an o and an u. These sounds are written in various ways in the specimens. 0 is de- 
scribed as lying between the 6 in German ‘ Hohe ’ and the eu in German ‘ feuer.’ It 
occurs in forms such as ngo, written ngai, ngei, by me ; kan-kd, written kan-koi, by us, 
and so forth, tl is of much more frequent occiurence. * It is written a, n, iu, io, eo, 
you, and so on. According to Mr. Beames it occurs in words* such as jyd-chii, written 
jyd-ch,(t, eating ; so-tnll, written so-tnu, rising ; uung-nii, written niing-nu and nung-nai, 
going ; chu, written chin, dog ; hocM, written ho-chio, ho-cheo, ho-chyott, his. 

I have not ventured to introduce the signs 6 and ii in the specimens, because we 
must reckon with the possibility of a somewhat different pronunciation in the different 
districts. 

ihe vowels are sometimes marked as long and sometimes as short. Eeally long 
vowels are, however, said to exist only in borrowed words. 

The consonantal system is very fully developed. According to Mr. Beames, it com- 
prises the following sounds : — 

k, kh, g, gh, ng 
ch, chh, j, jh, ny 
is , tsh, dz 
t, th, d, dh, n 
t, th, d, dh, n 
jp, ph, b, bh, m 
y, r, I, w 
sh, 8, z, h. 

The sounds is, tsh, and ds are used in borrowed words ; thus, ^dkar, a servant ; 
Uhdn-ke, to become ; kam-dzaro, ague. They have been written ch, chh, /, respectively. 

in the specimens. I have, however, followed Mr. Beames in distinguishing them from 
the palatals. 

Instead of 2 : the specimens write j, I have followed Mr. Beames. 
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M, n, r, and I are frequently aspirated, and the same is, according to Mr. Beames, 
the case with all consonants in excited talk ; thus, clhdnghonhe, I see, I see, instead of 
ddngone. 

The cerebrals are mostly used in borrowed words. On the other hand, the dentals 
are said to have the same sound as the English dentals. They are accordingly constantly 
replaced by cerebrals. 

Article. — There are no articles, but the numeral kat, one, is used as an indefinite 
article. Thus, kat tsdkar, a servant. 

Nouns. — The prefix mi is common in words denoting parts of the body ; thus, iigo 
mi-talti, my head. It also occurs in words such as mi-zd, son ; mi-ris, anger. It is 
probably a demonstrative pronoun. Another prefix ar occurs in forms such as ar-min, 
name. 

Gender. — The natural gender is distinguished by using different words or by adding 
qualifying affixes ; t^xus, bhar-mi,ma.n‘, mdJiazd, woman: thor, bull; nyet, cow; chiiy 
dog; chu'mdn, or, elm chhauri, bitch : len-zd mi-zd, son; mdsto mi-zd, daughter : ddrhyd 
mirga, a male deer; mtirli mirgd, a female deer. 

Number. — The plural is not marked if it appears from the context. If it is 
necessary to mark it, words such as pattd, all ; ham, all, are added. Thus, im ^attd, 
houses ; hai ham, fathers. Some lists also contain forms such as masto-ko, women ; 
ghord-ko, horses. 

Case. — The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by any 
suffix. The dative suffix or kl is, however, often used to denote the object; thus, 
ho-chil mi-zd-ko ngo ddthtik-d, his son-to me-by struck, I have beaten his son. The suffix 
ke, kl, is probably Aryan. 

The suffix of the case of the agent, which is used to denote the subject of transitive 
verbs, is e or « ; thus, hhar-mi-ye, by a man ; mi-za-i, by the son. After vowels this 
suffix is occasionally dropped, or, rather, it is contracted into one sound with the preced- 
ing vowel ; thus, hai, by the father. 

The suffix of the dative is ki or ke, as has been already remarked. Na or ndng is 
occasionally added, apparently without adding anything to the meaning ; thus, kat hai- 
ki-ndng, to a father. 

The suffix of the genitive is o or « ; thus, hay-o, of a father ; des-u, of a country. 
A preceding vowel is sometimes contracted into one sound with this suffix. Thus, mi-za- 
ti and mi-zo, of a child. Sometimes also a k is inserted ; thus, mi-zd-ko, of a child. In 
forms such as hhar-mi-kimg, of a man, the final vowel has been accompanied by a 
nasalization. 

The suffix of the locative is dug ; thus, im-dng, in the house. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are wg, from; tdki, 
tdking, on ; Idki, from ; klidld, with, near ; sdthang, with ; Idi, to ; dekhi, from ; nhung- 
lak, behind ; mhdke and mhdg-ldg, under, and so forth. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives precede the noun they qualify in the nominative. They 
very often end in the suffix chu, which is usually written cha or chha, in the specimens; 
thus, karuftig-chu, big. 
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The article of oomparison is demug ; thus, hoehu thai hoehU haUm denmg ghyan- 
chii U, hi brother Ms sister than tall is. his brother is taller than Ms sister. 

Numerals.— The first numerals are given in the list of n ords. ‘ Six ’ and f oUon ing 
are Aryan loan-words. Numerals precede the word they quality. 

Pronouns— The following are the personal pronouns ______ 



I. 

We. 1 

Thou. 

' You. 

i 

1 

He. 

; 1 

They. 

Nom. 

nga 

hdn, hdn-ho 

nang 

ndko 

, liosau hos 

1 1 

hos~ko hosrtik, 

i 

Agent 

ngo, ngei 

hdn-e, kdn-lioi 

naB^-e, n‘6 

na-koi 

; hosai 

: hosruk-e. 

[ 

Genitive . j 

1 

ngao, ngo 

hdn~ung 

nang-o, \ 

nuivo 

nikung 

, 

1 hochii 

! j 

1 

j hos-kung, hosruk-ung. 


Other forms are we ; ndng-kio'ik, jou; wc/Ao and 7idkioi, you, honorific, 

nd-JcrtiJc, you (plural), and so forth. 

Demonstrative pronouns are is and isai, this ; ds and dseti, that. Sos, he, is also 


used as a demonstrative pronoun. 

Interrogative pronouns are su, who? kos, which."' hi, what? kw/'ik, how many? 
Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding the indefinite particle va to interrogatives ; 
thus, su-ye-ra, by any one ; hi-ra, anything. 

There are no relative pronouns. The Aiwan je is sometimes used. It is, however, 
combined witli the relative participle, and not with the finite tenses of the verb. Tlius, 
ngou je le-clia, mine what being, all that is mine. 

Note finally the reflexive pronoun laho, own. 

Verbs. — The verb is still in all essential points a noun. There is no difference for 
person. A suffix s is, it is true, often added in the second person ; thus, tidug nung-le 
and ncing nimg-les, thou goest. The use of this s is not, however, regulated by any fixed 
rules, and it gives the impression of being an Aryan loan. 

Verb substantive. — The usual verb substantive is le or le-sd, past leyd or Id. A 
compound form is d-le, is, which is also used as a future. Other forms are supplied from 
the base tshun, to be, to become, which is borrowed from Naipuli chha ; thus, 77gd tslum- 
ki hik-le, I can he, I may be. 

Finite verb. — The verb substantive is extensively used in the formation of the 
various tenses of finite verbs. 


Present time. — The usual form of the present tense is a compound, the verb sub- 
stantive being added to the base; thus, «-/e, he lives ; I strike. Instead of 

le ^ve also find we ; thus, tshd7i-ne, he is. A compound present is formed by adding wi-we 
or mi-7ie, i.e., the verb substantive and the suffix of the conjunctive particijile. Thus, 
ra-7n-7ie, he comes ; o-77ii-7ie, he is sitting. Mr. Beanies gives mo-ne, or, after consonants, 
o-tie, instead, and calls this form an aorist because it is used with reference to past, 
present, or future occurrences. Thus, chi’ 7 ii hos-e hi- 7 'a 7 nd ja'i- 77 io- 7 ie, to-day he has 
eaten notliing ; kuldg 7igu-mo-ne, where do you live ? ming-chit (la 7 igo 7 ie, I will go 
and see. 


2 E 
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Mr, Beames also mentions a suffix lang or nang ; thus, nang-ke sat-nang, I will 
strike you ; rdhh-lang, I bring. 

According to the same authority the base is sometimes also used alone as a present ; 
thus, ja'i Jci ma jai, will you eat or not ? 

Past time. — It has already been remarked that forms such as ndk-di-m-ne, trans- 
gressed ; si-ma-ne, was dead, and so forth, are indefinite with regard to time. Porms 
such as mJid-le, was lost, are properly forms of the present. St-me, was dead, is perhaps 
deriyed from sim-ne. Ntmg-ne, went, and similar forms, probably also belong to the 
present time. The usual suffix of past time, on the other hand, is d ; thus, zdt-d, did ; 
nung-d, went ; de-y~d, said, and so forth, 

‘For ms such as u-le-sd, lived ; nung-le-sd, went, are apparently also only used with 
the meaning of a past. 

Yd-nhi, gave, is probably another form of the present ya-ne, gives, 

A real past is apparently the form tshdn-ai, it became. 

Patnre. — The present is commonly used as a future ; thus, ddthtik-le, I shall beat. 
There seems to be, besides a future suffix, ing ; thus, Im kdn moja zdt-ing, well we shall 
make merry. A future is also formed by prefixing d and suffixing e ; thus, d-de-y-e, I 
shall say ; d-rdkh^e, shall bring. 

Imperative. — The suffix of the imperative is o ; thus, rdkh-o, bring. Bases end- 
ing in d change this « to o or e and insert an h before o, or else a~o becomes o ; thus, 
yd-ke, to give ; yo-h-o, ye-h-o, and yo, give. 

A more polite imperative is formed by adding the suffix ni; thus, yd-ni, give; 
kher-ni, run. Instead of ni we also find nd ; thus, rd-nd, come. 

Verbal nouns and participleS.“The usual verbal noun is formed by adding the 
suffix ki or ke ; thus, yd-ke, to give ; zdt-ki, to do. Porms such as yd-khl, to give, show 
the common aspiration of the initial consonant. An infinitive of purpose is formed by 
adding lai to this form ; thus, was-kl-lai, in order to tend. 

Eelative participles are formed by adding the suffix chu, which is usually written 
cha in the specimens ; thus, yd-khl pari-cha ama, to-give proper-being share, the share 
which I shall get ; hose dhut tsdn-chu kurek din Uan-d, that matter happening how- 
many days became ? how long ago was it ? 

This form is sometimes also used as a verbal noun ; thus, harkha zdt-cha, to make 
merry ; ku-chi hirin-chil die, whom-by sending may be ? ;who may have sent it? md 
mmg-a-s dereng nang-ke detachu le, not goest then thee-to beating is, if you do not 
go you will be punished. 

The conjunctive participle is formed by adding mii, or, after consonants, nil ; thus 
yd-mu, having given; rdkh-nii, having brought. Instead of mii we also find mo andiWM 
and instead of nu the specimens write nu, nai, and so forth. Thus, so-mu, having arisen • 
zdt-nn, having done ; nung-nai le, going is. 

An adverbial participle, which also has the meaning of a conjimctive participle, is 
formed by adding the suffix nd or ndng ; thus, de-m, saying ; rd-ndng, on coming. 

Passive voice. — There is no passive voice. Ngd-ki dung-d, I am struck, literally 
means ‘me-to struck.’ 
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Causative verb. — It is not possible to state the rules regulating the formation of 
causatives in MSgari. Some causatives are apparently formed by adding k ; thus, rd-ke, 
to come ; rdk-ke, to bring ; hildk-nu, causing to put on, from hilh-ke, to put on. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md le, I am 
not ; md yd, thou didst not give. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 


For further details the student is referred to Mr. Beamed' sketch and to the speci- 
men which follows. A list of Standard Wor<ls and Phrases will be found on p. 254 
and ff. 
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MAGAEl. 


Kat 
One 
‘ nga-ki 
‘ me-to 


bhar-mi nis 
man{-of) two 
ya-khi pari-cba 
to-give required 


(From the Nepae Darbar.) 

mi-za le-a. Xis madhyi kanckha rai-za-i, 

sons were. Two among younger son-by, 

ansa ya-khi-tsban-ni,’ de-na, bai ansa 

share give-please,' saying, father share 


chhuti-di-mu 
dividing 
batal-li-mu los pardes 
gathering far other-country 
ansa-bhaga pattana sanapati 
share-portion all property 


anikal 

famine 

khata 

with 

wak 

swine 

3 ya-cha 

eating 

de-ki-lai 

to-say 

ngai 

me-by 


pari-nam 
arising 
nung-nu 
going 
was-ki-lai 
watching-for 
bkusi-ye 
husks-with 


ya-nki. Hira din nkuig kanckka 

gave. Some days after younger 

nung-le-sa.. Ho-li u-mu 

toent. There staying 

kharcka zat-nu hek-lesa. 
expended making finished. 
dukka tskan-na kos 

misery becoming that 

Ho-la sakar-u bkar-mi-ye 

There town-of man-by 


kos-ki-na 

him-to-also 

u-le-sa. 
stayed. 
di-le-sa. 
applied. 

da-na 
even 


Su-ve-ra 

%! 

Anyone-by 
lako tuk 
own belly 


ki-ra-na ma 
anything-even not 

rkas-ki ma-din-a. 


nga-u 


si-ya, 
began, ‘ my 
bkusi-ye-o-na 
husks-with- even 


lako bai 
own father 

parame4war-kkata pap 


Nga 

I 


God-with 
N ffa-kl lako 

Me 

bai-kkata 
father-to 
Jgkan-nu 
becoming 
Mi'zai 


to-fill 

bai tsakar-e roti 
father-of servants-by bread 
tuk rhas-ki ma-din-a. 

belly to-fill not- got. 

kkata nung-nu, “ ye 
with going, “ 0 

naku 
thy 


own 
nung-a. 
loent. 
kker-nu 
running 
bai kkata 


zat-nang, 
sm done-having, 
darmadar tarincha 
servant like 
Dkerai los-na 
Very 


nga 


miza 

son 


not-got. 

jya-mu 

eating 

Xga 

I 

bai, 

father, 

de-ki 

to-say 


zat-ki 

to-make 

le-nang 

being 


mi-zai patta-na 
son-by all 

moj-kkata lako 
luxury-with own 
Ho-ll kranckka 
There big 

des-u bkar-mi 
country-of man 
kos-ki kyagar-ang 
him fields-in 
ke-le-sa. Wak 
gave. Swine 
Ckete dis-nS 
Sense getting 
o-na ubari-seo-la 
even to-spare-is 
rang-si-mu sl-le. 
hungering 
nako-kkata 
thee-with 
layeku ma-le. 
worthy not-am. 

lako 


die. 

ra 

and 


Son-by father to 


nung-nu 
going 
deya, 
said, 


far 

a-ckyou 
his 

' ye bai, 

‘ 0 father. 


tshan-ni,” ’ de-nau so-mu 
please,^' ’ saying rising 
a-ckyou bai dang-ni 

his father seeing 

angkamala zat-a, mwai 
neck-on embrace did, kiss 

Bhagwan ra nako kkaia 


gal-ang 


God 


and thee with 


own 

daya 

pity 

.iya. 

ate. 

pap 

sin 
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zat-a Nga naku miza de-ki layeku ma-le.’ Tara bai laho 
did. I thy son to-say worthy not-am.' But father-hy oicn 

tsakar deya, ‘ sechha otin rak-nu bilak-nu yeho ; hos-ki 

servants to said, ‘good cloth bringing putting-on give; hirn-on 


but-ang 

agutbi 

pusak-nu yebo, 

bil-ang 

jutta bilak-nu 

yebo. 

Lou kan 

hand-on 

ring 

putting 

give. 

feet-on 

shoes putting 

give. 

Well we 

je-mu 

ga-mu 

moja 

zat-ing. 

Hi-ki 

de-nang, isai 

ngou 

mi-za sf-me. 

eating 

drinking 

merry shall-make. 

Why 

saying, this 

my 

son died. 


pheri jib-a ; mhat-ne, pheri din-a/ de-mu hos-ruk-e ananda tshan-a. 

again lived; was-lost, again was-found,' saying them-by joy made. 


Ho-chyou mijbara mi-za garh-ang leva. Lhes-nu rah-nang im 

His elder son field-in was. lieturning coming house 

kherep-ta-ra-nang baja nacba seya. Kat tsakar-lai arga-mu gin-nang, 

near-coming music dance heard. One servant-to calling asking, 

‘naku bbai raha; kusala ananda-khata raba. Naku bai kat 

‘ your brother came ; well merrily came. Your father-by one 

bhoj zat-a,’ tsakar-e diya. Hochyou mi-ris-e bhitri ma-paichhiya. 

feast made' servant-by said. His anger-by inside not-entered. 

Hocbyou bai babira kbeb-mu bocbyou bai bolabinti zat-a. A-cbyou 

His father out coming his father entreaty made. His 

bai-kbata jubaba zat-a, ‘ wos-ni, yu-iko barkba samma naku tabala 

father-to answer gave, ‘ look, so-many years up-to your service 

zat-nu sendana naku dbut ma nak-dim-ne. Nakoi sendana nga-ki 

doing ever-even your icord not transgressed. You-hy ever-even me-to 

lapba khata moja kbata kat patba una ma-ya. Besya 

companions with merriment for one kid even not-gavest. Harlots 

kbata u-mu sampati jya-mu bosai naku mi-za, nakoi bocbyou lagi 

with living property eating that thy son, thee-by his sake-for 


bboja 

zat-a.’ 

Tara hocbyou bai diya, 

‘ ye mi-za 

, nang 

sadbai 

feast 

gavest’ 

But his father-by said. 

‘ 0 son. 

thou 

always 

nga-kbatan le. 

Ngou je le-cba pattana 

nagu-na 

ale. 

Kan-e 

me-with art. 

Mine what being all 

thine-also 

is. 

TJs-by 

moj 

zat-ki 

barkba zat-cba secbba tsbaasi. 

Hi-ki 

de-nang, 

niiugo 

merry 

to-make 

joy making good became. 

Why 

saying. 

thy 

bbai 

simane, 

pheri fib-a; mba-le, pheri dinba.’ 



brother 

died. 

again lived ; was-lost, again was-found.' 
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NEWARK 

The Newars were the ruling race in Nepal before the invasion of the Gorkhas, and 
they still constitute the largest section of the inhabitants of the valley. The inhabitants 
of Khatmandu are, to a great extent, Gorkhas. In Patan, lihatgaon, and most of the 
smaller towns, on the other hand, the Newars form the bulk of the population. 

The number of N ewars outside the valley of Nepal is small. Most of them have 

^ ^ ^ ^ been returned from Darjeeling and Sikkim. During the 

preliminary operations of this Survey the number of speakers 
in those districts was estimated by the local authorities as follows : — 

Darjeeling ... .......... 4,979 

Sikkim State ............ 1,000 

Total . 5,979 

At the last Census of 1901, the figures returned under the head of Newari were as 


follows : — 

Bengal Presidency ........... 7,491 

Jalpaignri .......... 850 

Darjeeling .......... 5,570 

Gliittagong Hill Tracts , 15 

Singblmm .......... 2 

Sikkim 1,054 

ABsam ............. 382 


Total . 7,873 

No information is available about the number of speakers in Nepal. 

According to Mr. Gait, Newar is a different form of the word Nepal, and Newari 
accordingly means ‘the language of Nepal.* It was the State language of Nepal before 
the overthrow of the Newar dynasty in 1769. 

Buddhism was introduced in Nepal at a very early date. The sacred books of the 
Nepalese Buddhists were written in Sanskrit, and that language became the principal 
vehicle of Nepalese literature. NewM was, however, also used for literary purposes at 
a comparatively early period. Most Newari books are, according to Hodgson, transla- 
tions and comments from and upon the Sanskrit literature current in Nepal. We also 
find works on the history of the country, Sanskrit-Newari dictionaries, and so forth, and 
in some Nepalese plays stage directions are written in Newari. The oldest Newari 
manuscript as yet known was written in the 14th century. It is a Vamlavali, and 
chronicles the chief events in the history of Nepal from A.D. 1056 till 1388. We do 
not know how long before that time Newari had been used as a literary language, and, 
on the whole, our knowledge about N ewari literature is very unsatisfactory. 

The character used in writing N ewari is an Indian one, and it has developed from 
the old Brahmi alphabet. The first specimen on pp. 221 and ff. will be printed in 
that character. Hodgson mentions two other alphabets, which he calls Bhanjin Mola 
and Banja, respectively. He adds that they are only used in Buddhist books. The late 
Professor BendaU kindly identified them, the former with the so-called ‘ hooked-top * 
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Nepalese writing of the 12th-16th centuries, and the latter with the straight-topped 
writing of the same period, 

AUTHORITIES— 

Kibepatriok, Colonel, — An Account of the Kingdom of NepauL London, 1811. Contains a Ngwari 
vocabulary. 

Hodgson, B. H., — Notices of the Languages, Literature, and Religion of ths Bauddas of Nepal and Bhot. 

Asiatick Researches, Vol. xvi, 1828, pp. 409 and £E. Reprinted in Illustrations of the Literature 
and Religion of the Buddhists. Serampore, 1841, pp. 1 and ff., and, nnder the title On the 
Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepaul and Tibet, in Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, 
Literature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet. London, 1874, Part i, pp. 1 and ff. Contain* 
notes on Nswari. 

— On the Aborigines of the Sub-Simalayas. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xvi. Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, No. xxvu, Calcutta, 1857, pp. 126 and ff., and, nnder the title On the Abori- 
gines of the Himalaya, in Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal 
and Tibet. London, 1874, Part ii, pp. 29 and ff. 

Beames, J., — Outlines of Indian Philology with a map shewing the distribution of Indian languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Newar, etc. 

HtiNTEE, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High London, 1868. 

Klatt, Johannes, — Be trecentis Gdnakyae poetae Indici sententiis. Halis Saxonnm, 1873. 

Campbell, Sir Geoege, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 151 and ff. 

Weight, Daniel, — History of Nepal, translated from the Parbatiyd by Munshi Shew Shunker Singh and 
Pandit Shri Gundnand : with an introductory sketch of the country and people of Nepal. Cam- 
bridge, 1877. Contains a Newari vocabulary on pp. 300 and ff., and Newari songs on pp. 306 
and ff. 

PisCHEL, R., — Katalog der Bibliothek der Beutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Vol. ii. Leipzig, 1881, 
pp. 5 and ff. Contains notes on Nepalese plays. 

Bendall, Cecil, — Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University Library, Cambridge. 
Cambridge, 1883. 

CONEADT, August, — Das Newari. Grammatik und Sprachproben. Zeitschrift der Dentschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, Vol. xlv, 1891, pp. 1 and ff. 

„ — Ein Sanskrit-Newdri Worterbuch. Aus dem Nachlasse Minayev’s herausgegeben. 

Ibidem. Vol. xlvii, 1893, pp. 539 and ff. 

Bendall, Cecil, — The History of Nepal and surrounding Kingdoms {1000 — 1600 A.D.) compiled chiefly 
from MSS. lately discovered. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixxii, Part i, 1903, 
pp. 1 and ff. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases have been received from the Nepal Darbar. They are the principal foundation 
of the notes on Newari grammar which follow. 

PronUllciatioil. — The spelling of the specimens is not sufficiently consistent to 
enable us to decide all details of prommciation. The vowels a, i, and tt are both long 
and short in the specimens. It is impossible to tell if this state of affairs corresponds to 
the actual pronunciation. JE and o are not marked as long or short. The final e in 
words such as Me is very short, and sometimes almost inaudible. 

In the Newari text ya or yets, often written instead of e; thus, da-se, written da-sya, 
being ; ba-bd-mha-se, written ba-bd-mha-sye, by the father. The transliterated text does 
not furnish any clue to the pronunciation of this e. Ya is probably written to show that 
the e is short. 

Similarly o is often interchanged with wa ; thus, o-na and wa-na, went. It is prob- 
able that wa simply denotes a short o. 

Newari possesses hard and soft gutturals, palatals, dentals, and labials. Both the 
hard and the soft sounds may be either aspirated or unaspirated. Instead of the dentals 
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we sometimes find cerebrals; thus, jandMi andyawt^M, baek. It is probable that the 
use of cerebrals in such cases is merely a mistake. 

I do not know how the sound which I liave transliterated as an Anunasika is 
actually pronounced. It interchanges with a nasal ; thus, jt and ji-na, by me. 

We have no reliable information regarding the use of tones in jS'ewari. The dialect 
is said to possess the so-called abrupt tone. Hodgson writes chhi\ one ; ni' , two, and so 
forth, in which words the sign ’ probably denotes the abrupt tone. It therefore seems 
necessary to assume that this tone results from the dropping of a final consonant. Com- 
pare Tibetan gchig, one ; gnyis, two. The list of words gives nasi, two. 

Article. — The numeral chhi, chJia-mha, etc., one, is used as an indefinite article ; 
thus, chha-mha manuksha, a man. 

Nouns— Gender. — There is no grammatical gender. The natural gender is dis- 
tinguished by using different words or by adding qualifying affixes. Thus, doh, bull ; 
sd, cow: dugu, goat; chole, female goat: male deer; wia female deer: 

kde machd, boy ; mhde machd, girl. 

There are some traces of a distinction being made between animate beings and 
things. The suffix mlia can be added to genitives and adjectives qualifying animate 
nouns, while gu can be added if the qualified noun denotes a thing. Thus, ji-mha kakd, 
my uncle; ji~gu osata, my clothes. A similar principle prevails in the Muncla 
languages. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the pliual. If it is necessary 
to distinguish the pliu’al, suffixes such asp?, and are added. Thus, ban- 

pt, fathers ; mhyd-cha-pini pdiche, from daughters ; seoka-pani-sena, by the servants ; 
sala-ta, horses. In bhi-pi misd-ta, good women, both the adjective and the noun have 
been put in the plui’al. 

Case.— The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by 
means of any suffix. The object is, however, sometimes put in the dative ; thus, ji o-yd 
kde-yd-ta tako-masi dde-dhuna, I have beaten his son {lit. to his son) with many stripes. 

The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent. The suffix of that 
case is na or na, often preceded by another suffix se or sa. Thus, babd-mha-se-na, by 
the father ; desa-bdsi-na, by the citizen. Instead of adding na, the final vowel is often 
nasalized ; thus, babd-mha, by the father ; habd-mha-se, by the father. 

The same case is also used to denote the instrument, and, further, as an ablative ; 
thus, hima-na, by means of husks ; khipa-ta chiu, bind with ropes ; chha-mha biiba, from 
a father ; ydnana-se, from a distance. Other ablative suffixes are pdche, li-se, and 
si-sa. 

The suffix of the genitive is yd ; thus, bdu-yd, of a father. The suffixes mha for 
animate nouns and gu for things can be added to such forms ; thus, chhe-ya-mha, the 
person, or animal, of the house ; chhe-ya-gu, that which belongs to the house. Such 
forms can be used as adjectives, and the suffixes mha and gu can accordingly be 
described as genitive suffixes. 

The suffix of the dative is ta, which is added to the base or to anotlier suffix s, or 
else to the genitive; thus, mhydcha-pi-ta, to daughters; babd-yd-ta, to the father; seoka- 
pani-s-ta, to the servants. 
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The suffix of the locative and tenninative is sa or aa ; thus, deaa-aa, in a country ; 
hela-sa, at the time ; tuti-sa, upon his feet. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are ke and ya-ke, 
with; (ya-)A;osa, under ; W, on; behind ; together with ; before, 

and so forth. 


Adjectives. — The adjectives are often used without any suffix ; thus, hhi manu-pt, 
good men. If they qualify a noun denoting an animate being the suffixes dhi and mha 
are often added. In the same way dha and gii are added if the qualified noun denotes a 
thing ; thus, tuyu-mha sala, the white horse ; chiki-dha-gii chhe, in the small house. 
The suffixes mha and gu can be added to almost any word in order to form possessive 
adjectives or nouns. Covapdive ji-mha, ji-gu, mine; am-ya-gxi, the wooden thing ; thana- 
ya-mha, the animate being here ; ico-mha, the coming one ; hhi-gu, the good thing. We 
even find forms such as bahd-mha, the father. 

The particle of comparison is si-sa, from, added to the genitive of the compared 
noun; thus, o-yd kijd o-yd kfihe-yd-ai-sa ta-dhi-ka, his brother is taUer than his sister. 

Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. The usual form 
for ‘ two ’ seems to be ni and not nasi. Note also sa-chhi, eleven ; sd-nhay, seventeen ; 
ngi-chhi, twenty-one ; ngi-sdnha, thirty ; stoi-chhi, thirty-one ; pi-chhi, forty-one, and 
so forth. 

Generic particles are added to the numerals in order to indicate the nature of the 
qualified noun. Such particles are mha for human beings ; gu for things ; md for 
trees and plants ; pit for weapons and implements ; phd for fiowers ; go for fruits ; xihu 
for days, and so forth. Thus, chha~md sima, a timber-tree ; chha-pu khwon, a sword, 
and so forth. 


Pronouns.— The following are the personal pronouns : — 


ie,I. 

ji-na, jh by me. 
ji,ji-mha, ji-gii, my. 


jhi-ji, jhi-pi, we. 
jhi-ji-sena, ji-mi-se, 
bv us. 

m 

jhi-gu, jhi-pT-gu, our. 


0, he. 
d, by him. 
o-yd, his. 

tt-pt, they. 

a-mi-sa, a-mi-se, by them. 
a-mi-gu, their. 


chha, chhi, thou. 
chha-na, by thee. 
chha, chha-gu, chhi- 
gu, chhd-na, thy. 
chhi-pt, you. 
chhi-mi-sd, chhim-se, 
by you. 

chhi-pi-gu, your. 

Chhi is probably the respectful form. Compare Tibetan khyed. We do not know 

the ffiffercnce between jhi-ji and jhi-pt, we. Jhi-ji is used as an inclusive plural in the 
specimen. Note also thao, own. 

Demonstrative pronouns are tho, this ; o, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are su, who ? chhu, what ? chhde, Avhy ? go-mha, which ? 
how many ? guH, how much? how many ? Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding 
na ox else by nasalizing the final vowel of the interrogatives ; thus, su-na-na, by anvone ; 
chhu, anything ; go-hela-sd, at any time. 

Verbs. The Newarl verb is in all essential features a noun. The various tenses 

o not differ foi person and number, and the subject of transitive verbs is put in tbo 
case of the agent. 
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Verb substantive.— Several bases are used to form a verb substantive. The most 
common ones are da or du, kha or khu, and ju. Thus, ji du, I am ; o khu and o kha, 
he is. The form khe in chhu khe, what is the matter ? contains a suffix e. See below. 

Finite verb. — The Newari verb is not rich in tenses. Many forms can be used to 
denote both the present and the past. It will, however, be convenient to arrange the 
forms occurring in the specimens under the usual heads of present, past, and future. 

Present time. — The base alone is used as a present tense. Thus, chha dd, thou 
beatest ; ji-pi du, we are ; jt dde md, by-me beating is-required, I should beat. 

A common suffix of the present is e or « ; thus, ji dd-e, I strike ; ji jue pha-i, I can 
be. Compare future. 

Another suffix, which is used to form present and past tenses, is la or na ; thus, 
ju-la, is ; cho-na, sits ; wd-na, goes. It is possible that la and na are originally different 
suffixes. They are, however, apparently used promiscuously. It is also possible that 
I and n are originally the final consonants of the base, so that the real suffix is merely a. 
This a is often long ; thus, dd~yd cho-nd, I am sitting. It is sometimes also replaced by 
the suffix e or i, and such forms are apparently never used in the past ; thus, ji-iodne, I 
go ; ji’pt o~ne, we go ; a-pi o-ni, they go. 

The suffix na is sometimes also added to the suffix ^ ; thus, /a sujl-na, 1 die, I am 
dying. 

Compound present tenses are cko-nd-o cho-na, sitting sits, he is sitting ; dd-yd cho-nd, 
beating sit, I am beating. 

Past time. — The base alone is apparently also used to denote past time ; thus, ji 
du, I was. 

The suffixes la and na are common with the meaning of past time ; thus, o-na and 
o-la, he went ; dd,-ld, he struck ; nyd-nd, thou boughtest. 

The suffix u in ma hi-u, didst not give, is also a general suffix, and it is probably 
identical with the final u in du, is, and so forth. Compare Tibetan o. 

Forms such as ji dd-yd, I struck, are probably participles. At all events, a past 
meaning is not the only one that they have. Compare ji dd-yd cho-nd, I am beating. 

A real suffix of the past is apparently ta in forms such as phu-ta, wasted ; chho-ta, 

sent. 

Compound past tenses are formed by adding auxiliaries to the conjunctive partici- 
ples, 'I'ko.s, yd-ndo cho-na, having done sit, I have done; jn-yd cho-na, has become ; 
ma o-se cho-na, not having-gone remained, had not gone. 

The verb dhu, to finish, is sometimes added to the verbal noun ending in e in order to 
form a past tense ; thus, ji dd-e dhu-na, I had beaten. 

Future. — The suffix e or i is also used to denote the future ; thus, dhd-e, I will say ; 
chhd ddi, thou wilt strike. The future sense can be strengthened by adding tini ; 
iYaCiS,, ji jue-tini, I shall be;/?' dde-tini, I shall strike. 

Imperative. — The base alone is used as an imperative ; thus, na, eat ; li, put. 

A suffix u is added in bin, give ; chiu, bind. 

Forms such as pu-kl, put on ; nhyd-ta-kl, put on, are perhaps causatives, and contain 
n suffix i added to the causal suffix ka. 
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The suffix nu in vyd-si-mi, walk ; yde-nu, let us make, is probably also an impera- 
tiye suffix. It is apparently formed by adding « to the suffix na. 

A respectful imperative is hiyd di-sa, give please. 

The negative imperative is formed by prefixing mate. Mr. Wright gives mate 
duhkha tdya (i.e. tae), do not be cast down. 

Verbal nouns and participles.— -The most usual verbal noun ends in e ; thus, 
na-e, to cat ; yci-e, to do ; dhd-e-tunu, saying after, after he had said ; yde-ta, making-for, 
to make. 


It will be seen that this is the form commonly used to denote present and future 
times. 

It has already been mentioned that the Newari verb is a noun. The various tenses 
can accordingly be used as nouns. Compare saying in, it you say; nal-gu 

hima, eating husks, the husks which were eaten; me-with being-thin^-, what 

is mine ; thane, to fill; o-yd nimirtina, coming-reason, because he came, and so forth. 

^ arious kinds of participles are formed by adding postpositions or qualifying suffixes 
to verbal nouns. 

The suffixes mha and gu can bo used in order to form relative participles and nouns 
of agency referring to animate beings and things respectively ; thus, si ka-mha, the dead 
ovLQ^ji-lce du-gu, me-with being-tbing, what is mine. 

The suffix (/If sometimes also forms a conjunctive participle; thus, jue dhu-gu, 
having been. I have not seen any examples of the use of this participle. 

he most common conjunctive participle is formed by adding the postposition o to 
verbal nouns. Thus, o-nd-o, going ; kha-nd~o, seeing. O seems to mean ‘ with ’ and its 
use corresponds to that of Tibetan dang. It also occurs in forms such as o-o bela-sa 
commg-with time-at, when became. Compare yi-o me-with together, together 

A oonjimctive participle is also formed by adding ka ; thus, Ma-ka, saving ; bwii-ka 
1 imniiig. The suDix ya is apparently used in a similar way ; thus, dd-ya, having struck’ 

li has already been remarked that the various tenses are iu reality verbal nouns’ 
hey can often aho he translated as participles; thus, le-na d„, leaving is, something is 
^ ft, lanjhom y,.-na ma da, transgressing doing not is, no transgi-ossing has been 

went^ ‘0 IJC f?™ed by adding se or se ; thus, o-se cko-aa, gone were, 

went , d«-s« cho-aa, become were, became. Such forms arc propcriv verbal nouns of the 
past. Compare kU-chH-Ua-ohd da-se-U, some-time becoming-on, after some time. 

Passive voice— There is no passive voice. Ji-la dd-yd cho;m, I am struck 
literally means ‘ me-to striking is.’ srruck. 

Causative.— There is apparently a causative suffix ka. Thu^ na eat • hhne 
Ti 'ka tl r‘ savest a feast ; d!,de-ke, to cause to sav, ’to be called 

f^h —rbaLr^^^^ rp-ut.y- formed from 

fessor Comady da-e toTe'™/'"'' initial consonant. Pro- 

a es aa e, to be , ta-e, to make : 6a, half ; jJd, cut, etc 
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Negative particle-— The negative particle is a prefixed ma ; \hM&,jogya ma ju-la, 
worthy not am ; ma hiu, didst not give. 

Order of words-— The regular order of words is subject, object, verb. 


For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows, to the list 
of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 255 and ff., and to the works mentioned under 
the head of authorities. The specimen has been printed both in ordinary Newari and 

m tramliteration. In the former text ya is commonly written instead of e, and wa 
instead of o. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


(Nepal.) 


Cnha-niha manuksha-ya kae ma-cha ni-mha 
A man~of boy children tioo 


da-se cho-na. Chika-dhi-mlia 
being lived. Small 


kag thao baba-ya-ke, ‘ji-gu ansa-bbaga ji-ta bi-ya-di-sa,’ dba-ka 

ion-by own father-to^ ‘ my share-'portion me-to give-please^ saying 

dba-la. Dhae-tunu baba-mha ansa-bbaga bi-la. Kha-chhi-kha-cba 

said. Saying-soon-after father-by share-portion gave. Some-time 

da-se-li thao-gu dako ansa-bbaga jo-nao paradesa o-nao 

becoming-after own all share-portion taking other-country going 


moja cbo-nao tbao-gu sampati dako pbu-ta. 

pleasvre-with living own property all squandered. 

desa-sa gbora anikala ju-yao nae ma kha-nao 

country-in terrible famine arising to-eat not finding 

0 desa-ya cbha-mba desa-basi-ya tba-sa o-na. 

that country-of a citizen-of place-in went. 

pba jhae-ka-la cbbo-ta. Pba nai-gu hima-na 

sioine grazing-for sent. Swine-by eaten husks-with 


Tbo bela-sa o 

This time-at that 

kasta ju-yao 

distress arising 

0-mba desa-basi-na 
That citizen-by 

tbao-gu pwatba 

own belly 


tbane ma da-yao cbo-na. Atba-na o-ya-ta su-na-na cbbu ma 

to-fill not getting lived. Then-even him-to anyone-by anything not 


bi-yao thu-li ju-se-li cbetaye ju-yao 

giving this-much happening-on sense coming 

baba-ya tba-sa guli-ma-cbbi seoka-pani-sena 
father-of place-at hoio-many servants-by 

ji dba-la-sa pitya-nao sii-na. Ao ji 

I saying-in hungenng die. Noio I 


mana-na bba-la-pa-la, ' ji 
mind-hy thought, ‘ my 

yeko na-ya-na le-na du, 

much eating-even left is, 

baba-ya tba-sa o-nao, 

father-of place-to going. 


“ Isora-o cbba-gu nbeone ji-na papa ya-nao, ao cblia-na kae dbae-ke 

God-and thee-of before me-by sin doing, noio your son to-say 

jogya ji ma ju-la. Seoka cbba-mba-tbe ji-ta yae ma-la,” 

worthy 1 not became. Servant one-like me to-make proper-became,'' 

dbae, dha-ka tbao baba-ya tba-sa o-na, bela-sa baba-mba-s§ tbao 

will-say,' saying own father-of place-to loent, time-at father-by oion 


kae oo-gu yana-na-s§ kba-nao kanina cba-yao bwa-ka o-nao gala-pota-sa 

sou coming far-from seeing pity feeling running going neck-on 
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bliT-gu 

‘good 


shoes 


ghasa-pu-nao chupa na-la. Tho bela-sa thao baba-ya-ta dha-la, ‘y( 

embracing kiss ate. This iime-at own father-to said, ‘ C 

baba, I^ora-ya nheone cbhana upara-sa ji-na papa ya*nao, ao 

father, God-of before you upon me-hy sin doing, nou 

cbha-na-mha kae dhae-ke jogya ji ma ju-la,’ dlia-ka dha-la. Tho-te 

your son to-say worthy I not became' saying said. Such 

tbao kae-ya kha ne-nao baba-mba-se thao seoka-panista dba-la, ‘ bbT-gu 

oton son-of word hearing father-by own sercants-to said, ‘good 

osata ha-yao tbo-ya-ta pu-ki; tho-ya laha-ti-sa angu, tu-ti-sa laki 
clothes bringing this-to put-on; this-of hand-on ring, feet-on shoes 

nhya-ta-ki; jbi-ji saya bhoye-nyae-kao rasa-ranga yae-nu. Cliliaye dha-la-sa, 

put ; we all feasting merriment shall-do. Why said-on, 

ji kae si-ka-mha, mwa-nao o-la; ta-nao clio-ua- nha, lu-yao 
my son the-dead-one, reviving came; being-lost the-heing-one, found-again 
o-la,’ dha-ka dba-yao bboe-nyae-kao rasa-ran 2 r<?a ya-ta. 
came' saying having-said feasting merriment made. 

Tho bela-sa ta-dhi-ka-mlia kae thao-gu bu-sa cho-na-cho-na-mha thao 
This time-at the-elder son oivn field-in thc-stnying-one own 

chhe-sa oo bela-sa bajana pyakhana-ya sala t;i-yao chha-mha 

house-to going time-at music dancing-of sound hearing a 


house-to 


00 

going 


time-at music 


seoka-ya-ta sala-tao, ‘tha-na chhu khe?’ dha-ka ae-na. Seoka-na dha-la 

_ -..-A, ^ 


your 


‘here lohat is?' imaging asked. Servant-hy said, 

o-yao chhu mu-mwa-la-ka o-ya niuirtiua chhana 

coming anything not-happening coming because your 

5-ka-la, dha-ka dha-la. Tho bcla-sa tamcha-yao 
saying said. This t'lnc-at anger feeling 
o-se cho-na. Baba-mha pilia a-ylo hee-ka-la. 

going remained. Father outside coining entreated. 

bi-yao, ‘ ta-kala da-ta, ji-ua cltha-na-gu sewa 

giving, long-time passed, me-bg gour service 


servant-to calling, ‘here lohat is i 
‘ chhana kija o-yao chhu mi 

‘your brother coming anything no 

baba bhoe-nyae-ka-la,’ dha-ka dl 

father-by feasted,' saying s( 

chhe-sa-duha ma o-se cho-na. B? 

house-into not going remained, 

Baba-yata lisala bi-yao, ‘ ta-kala 

Father-to answer giving, ‘ long-time 

ya-nao cho-na; go-bela-sa chha-na-gu bachana lam-^'li; 

doing remained; any-time your tcord transgrc 

du. Athe-na ji pasa-pi-o napa ras 

is. Still I companions %vith mi 

chha-mha napa go bela-sa ma byu. 

one even any time-at not gave. 
sampati phu-ku-mha tho chha kae 
property waster this your son 
na-ka-Ia,’ dha-ka dha-la. Tho bela-sa 

gave,' saying said. This time-at 

TOL. Ill, PAET I, 


Tho 

bcla-sa 

tamcha-yao 

This 

t' laC-at 

anger-feeling 

piha 

o-y'io 

hee-ka-la. 

outside 

coining 

etit rented. 

ji-na 

cltha-na- 

•gu seiva 

me-hy 

your 

service 


your icord transgress’’ m done not 

napa rasa-rangga yae-ta <-hbana dn-gu-clia 
ivith merriment to-do y »'-by goat-young 

ma byu. Besyao napa eh -uao chha-na-gu 

not gave. Harlots with lirinrf your 

la kae o-la-ya nimirtina chha bhoe 

ir son coming-of on- account >:ou-by feast 

bela-sa baba-mha-se-na dh: - a, ‘he puta, 
time-at father-by said, ‘ 0 son, 

2 a 


va-na 

done 
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<5liha 

you 

chha-gu 

yours 

proper 
o-la ; 
came ; 


sada-na jio napa 

always me-of with 

-he roa khu-la? Jhi-ji-sena 
not is ? Us-dy 

thuka. Chhae dha-la-sa, 
consider. Why sayiny-on, 

ta-nao cho-na-mha, lu-yao 
lost was-ioho, recovered 


oho-na-mha, du-gu 

remaining, me-with being 

rasa-rangga ya-nao khusi 

merriment mahing rejoicing 

chha-na kija si-ka-mha, 
ymir brother the-dead-one, 

o-la.’ 

came.' 


phuka 

all 

Tae 

t, 

to-make 

mwa-nao 

reviving 
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pahrt dialect. 

Pahri is spoken in the hills of Central ISTepal. The name of the dialect literally 
means ‘ hill language.' It is sometimes also written Pahi or also Padhi. 

No information is ayailable about the number of speakers in Nepal. At the last 
Census of 1901, 245 speakers of Pahari and 23 speakers of Pahi were returned from 
Assam. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Gomparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the broleen Tribes of Nepal. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, IS58, pp. 317 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 161 and ff. 

Beames, J., — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a Map shewing the Distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcntta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Pahri, etc. 

Huntee, W. W., — A Gomparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868* 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases have been received from the Nepal Darbar. They do not appear to be altogether 
trustworthy examples of the language, and the spelling is not sufficiently consistent or 
adequate for giving a precise idea of the phonetical system of the dialect. They are,, 
however, the only foundation of the remarks on Pahri grammar which follow. 

Pahri is very closely related to Newari, so closely that it can properly be described 
as a sub-dialect of that form of speech. 

Pronunciation.— The spelling is inconsistent, and it is impossible to decide the 
various details regarding Pahri pronunciation. 0 and wa are often interchanged ; 
thus, 0 and wa, and. In mu-nd and niwd-nd, having revived, u is interchanged with tod. 
Similarly yd and e, i.e. probably e, interchange in the suffix of the genitive. 

Pahri possesses a k, a, kh, a g, and a gh, and corresponding sets of palatals, dentals, 
and labials.^. ^ Cerebral letters are sometimes written. It is not certain whether their 
pronunciation differs from the corresponding dentals. Note the interchange between g 
and kh in naga, nakha, with; between n and ng in many suffixes, etc. 

We have no information regarding tones and accents. 

Article.— The numeral thi, one, is used as an indennite article. Thus, bd thi-sd, 
a father ; kuju thi-md, a dog. 

IfounS. According to Hodgson there are two classes of nouns — namely, those that 
denote animate beings and those that denote inanimate objects, respectively. They are 
distinguished by adding the suffixes mha and gu, respectively, to qualifying adjectives, 
numerals, etc. The specimens do not quite bear out this statement, for the suffix gu is 
frequently used before all kinds of nouns ; thus, chang-go mdnchhe, living man, 
a resident. 

Gender, The natural gender is distinguished by using different words or by adding 
affixes. Thus, mdnchhe, man ; mdmd, woman : doh-sd, bull ; md-sd, cow : bdbd-cha, 
boy ; mdmd‘cha, girl ; kuju, dog ; md-kuju, bitch : soro, horse ; soro mdgu, mare, and so 
on. 

Number. The usual plural suffixes are si, kdri, kdrd, to, te. Thus, hd-si, fathers; 

Aari, cows ; tho pd8d-kdrd-nuga,'mih.mj oyfn friends; chald-to, goats; besyd-te^ 
naga, with harlots. 
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Case' — The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by 
adding any su0Bx. The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent, which 
is formed by adding one of the suffixes na and hdye. Thus, hd-na hio-ri, the-father- 
by said, the father said ; pro-hdye nhe-nd, the son-by saying-from, whea the son had 
said. The suffix na also denotes the instrument ; thus, pdJchi-na chi, ropes- with bind. 

Tbe suffix of the ablative is nd ; thus, u-thd-nd, this-plaee-from, from here. In 
sd-tha-ld, from whom? Id is apparently used in the same way. Hodgson gives atiff, 
from ; compare moj-any, luxuriously. 

The suffix of the genitive is yd, for which we sometimes find e, i.e. probably e ; 
thus, nu dd-yd Md-pro-yd Mhd, my uncle’s son’s marriage ; chhi bd-e chhe, in thy father’s 
house. The suffixes jtm and mha can be added; thus, soro-yd-gu katU, the horse’s saddle. 
The suffix g^i was probably originally onlj^ used before nouns denoting inanimate objects. 
Mha and gii can also be added to the base ; thus, bd thi-sd-gu, of a father ; chha-mlia 
nd, thy brother. 

The dative is formed by adding the suffix td to the base or to the genitive ; thus, 
bd thi-sd-td, to a father ; bd si-yd-td, to fathers. 

The most usual suffix of the termiuative and locative is ga or ka ; thus, bu-ga, in 
the field, to the field ; hd~tha-ka, to his father. Instead of ga we also find go ; thus, 
chhe-go, in the house ; Id-go, on his hand. 

The Newari suffix sa occurs in forms such as laka-sa, near. 

^ Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions such as oliev', lumane, 

behind ; naga, nakha, and napa, with ; nhorkhe, nhiorhhe, before ; purko, under ; aika, 
sike, before, and so forth. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives are formed as in Newari, The suffixes mha and gu are, 
according to Hodgson, used as in that form of speech. In the specimens gu is used 
before all classes of nouns ; thus, bhingn mdnchhe, a good man. 

The postposition sika is used as a particle of comparison ; thus, ho-yd manji-d sika 
ho-yd bhdju tdjd, his sister l)efore his brother tall, his brother is taller than his sister, 

Hunierals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. Generic particles 
are added in order to indicate the nature of the qualified noun. Sd seems to be used 
in a more general way ; thus, nhi-sd pro, two sons ; thi-sd bhoye, a feast. Sd is some- 
times replaced by si ; thus, 7ii-si, two. Other generic particles are mha, also written 
md, for animate beings, and gu or gi for things. Thus, thi-7nha chald-cha, a kid ; thi-gi, 
one ; ni-si-gi, two ; khu-gu, six ; che-gi, eight, and so on. Chhi in sa-chhi, hundred, is 
another form of thi, one. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns 




na, by me. 

nung, nu, na, nu-yd, nii-gii, 
my. 

jd-ri, we. 
jd-na, by us. 
jd-gu,jd-ri-8a-ld, our. 


chhi, chha, thou. 
chha, chJiao, by thee. 
chha, chha, chhi, chha-mha, 
chhangu, chhu-niha, thy, 
chd-7'i, chhi-7'i, you. 
chhd-na, by you. 
chhd-gu, chhd-ri-sa-ld, your* 


ho, chho, chha, he. 
ho-na, chho-na, by him. 
hicdngu, ho-yd, chhayd, his. 
ho-kari, ho-ri, they. 
ho-kd-nd, by them. 
ho-kd-ra-gu, their. 


Note also tho and tha-gu, own . 
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The^pronouns chho, chha, he, are also used as demonstratiye pronouus. Other 

demonstratives are tho, this ; u, this ; o and ico, that. i i ^ 7 - 

Interroc-ative pronouns are se-ld, who? whose? gu-mha, gu-gu, which . che-la, 

cha-ld what”? The Anal Id in most of these words is probably an interrogative partic e. 

Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding «« to the interrogatives ; thus, su-na-na 

by anyone ; chhu-na, anything ; gu-le-na, ever. Compare Ncwari who ? chliu, what ? 

Yerbs.— The verb is of the same description as in Newari. It does not differ for 
person, and the subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent. 

Verb Substantive.-The usual bases of the verb substantive are the same as in 
Newari, viz., khi, da, and ju. The usual forms are, present khi-u, past da. The final u 
of such forms is probably related to Tibetan o. Other forms are khe-da, it is ; ji klu rm, 

I be proper, I should be ; asalju-gu, good being. 

Finite verbs. — The materials available are not sufficient for giving a full sketch 
of the conjugation of finite verbs, the more so because the difference between the various 
tenses is slight, and the same form can be used to denote present and past time. 

Present time.— The base alone is used as a present ; thus, ho-na dd, he strikes. 
A suffix n has apparently been added in ya, he comes ; compare ya, come. 

A suffix e or i is often added, e.g., in nearly all the forms of the two first per&ons 
which occur in the texts. Compare na dd-nd ehoiigi, I beating sit, I am beating , 
chha dd-e, thou strikes!. Chongi, I sit, perhaps contains a suffix ngi. In mi thi-ni, l am 
not (worthy), we apparently have the same suffix in the form ni, while si-gii', I die, is a 
participle. 

I do not understand the forms jd-W letiu, we go; chhd-ri Id-so, you go; ho^ka-i'i le- 
td-ri, they go. They are all compound forms. 

Past time. — The base alone is also used as a past tense; thus, la, he is found; 
he did not give. The suffix or 0 can be added ; thus, Za-o, he was found; hi-u, 
he gave ; choyu, they remained. 

The suffix na is used in forms such as o-na, he went ; md hl-nd, didst not give. 

Instead of na we find ni in forms such as dd-ni, I have beaten ; yo-ni, I have done, 
etc., and ngd in dhungd, I finished. 

A common suffix of the past is re or re, ri; thus, na dd-ri, I struck ; nhe-o-n, he 
said ; mu khd-re, he did not get. Nhe-o-ri, said, also contains the suffix 0. 

Forms such as Idl-gu, came ; heo-gu, said, are apparently participles. 

A compound past is na dd-e dhungd, me-by striking finished, I had struck. 

Isolated forms are jd-ri letiu, we went ; chhd-ri Id-sd, you went. Compare 
present. 

Future. — The base alone is also used as a future ; thus, jd-na da, we shall strike. 
A suffix tini or tingi, sometimes preceded by an e, can be added ; thus, ji dd-ti-ni, me 
strike- wiU, I shall be struck; na dd-e-tingi, I shall strike; ji khi-tingi» I shall be. 
Iji-ni or ti-ngi probably contains an auxihary ti and the suffix ni or ngi. 

Imperative. — The base alone is used as an imperative ; thus, yd, come ; ne, eat ^ 
chi, bind. 

A suffix n is added in kh%-u, be, 
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Another suffix e or * is much more frequently used. Compare hiye, give ; soyCy 
look ; lia-e, take. 

The suffix gd in td-gd, put on ; phi-gd, put on ; chai-gd, let us remain ; harkU-gd, 
let us make merry, is perhaps origiually a future suffix. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The base alone, or with one of the suffixes e or I 
and o, is used as a verbal noun. Thus, making-for, to make; dal mu khd-re, 

to-fiU not got, he was not allowed to fill ; he-wo mu-khi, to-say not-is, it cannot be said. 

The suffix gu can be added ; thus, phd-ye jha-ye-gu, to feed pigs ; mhe-gu mi-thi-ni, 
to-say not is. 

In kharcha-nhe-thu lumane, spent-making after, after he had spent, there is 
apparently a suffix thu. Ishe-thu, making, can, however, also be a compound verb, 
making-finishing. Compare the base dhu used to form a past tense. 

The final ri in khi-td-ri, to be, is probably only an indefinite particle. 

Relative participles are formed by adding genitive suffixes to the base ; thus, darmd 
wages giving-of servant, a hired servant; asal ju-gu kdgu, good being 
clothes ; yang-gd chang-go mdnchhe, town-in living man, a man who lived in the town. 
It will be seen that the suffix gu, go, is also used when the qualified noun denotes an 
animate being. 

The suffix is also employed to form verbal and conjunctive participles; thus, 
si-gu du, dead w'as, he had died ; inajd yd-gu, merry making ; khi-dhongu, to-be-finishing, 
having been. It has been added to the verbal noun ending in o in kha-o-gu, having 
seen ; ke-o-gu, running. 

The suffix tiui is used to form a kind of adverbial participle.5. Thus, khi-tiniy 
being ; wo-tini, going ; hioye-tini, doing. 

The usual suffix of the conjunctive participle is nd ; compare Tibetan nas. Thus, 
dai-nd, rising ; wai-ndi, going. Ra has been added in khd-nd-ra, having seen. Rhd 
has apparently been substituted for nd iu nhd-ni-nhd, calling; hid-ni-nhdy asking. 

Another suffix of the conjunctive participle is e or I ; tlius, wo-e and %oa-l, going ; 
hu-ld-l, bringing. 

Passive voice. — There is no passive voice. Ji dd-ri, I am struck, literally means 
‘ me struck.’ 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed md, mu, or mi; thus, 
md hi, did not give; mu Id, did not go; mhe-gu mi-thi-ni, to say is not. Note rid mu-ra, 
did not transgress. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. Adjectives, 
numerals, and pronouns usually precede the word they qualify. 


For further details the student is referred to the version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows. I have corrected some obvious mistakes in the original. 
On the wffiole, however, I have been obhged to print the text as I have received it. 
Though it is far from being satisfactory, it is quite sufficient to show that Pahri can 
safely be considered as a sub-dialect of Newari. 
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(Xepal Daebar.) 


Thi-sa manclilie nlii-sa pro du. Cbba-su niadhe kancblia 

One man-of tico sons icere. Theni-of among yovnger 


pro-baye, 

‘ nun-da 

du-go 

ansa- 

bbag nun-da 

biye,’ 

nbe-na 

ba-ta-haye 

son-hy, 

‘ me-to 

being 

share-portion me-to 

give: 

saying 

father-by 

ansa ebbutiayina 

bin. 

Bbacba 

dina kana 

ebba 

kancldia 

pro-baye 

share separating 

gave. 

Few 

days after 

that 

younger 

son-hy 

pbnka 

dbana batu-Ie-na 

tapa 

par-des 

wai-na 

buta 

moj-ang 

all 

wealth gathering 

far 

other-country 

going 

there feast ing-ivith 

ebai-na 

tba-gu 

ansa-bbaga 

-ya-gu 

sampati pbuka ude-lieo-re. 

Sampati 

living 

men 

share-portion-of 

properly ( 

all squandered. 

Property 

kbareba 

nbe-tbu 

lamane 

bang- 

■gu tbayek 

dbau 

anokal 

pareju. 

expense 

making 

after 

that place-af 

great 

farnine 

happened. 

Cbbaye-ta dukba 

pareju. 

Hang- 

gu deka-go 

tbi-sa 

cban"-a;o 

manebbe 

Hini-to 

distress 

fell. 

That 

place-qf 

one 

residing 

man 

naga wai*na ebana. Hang-gu yang-ga ebang- 

•go-bayc 

cbbaye-ta 

tba-gu 


with going lived. That city-in resident-hy liim-to own 


bu-ga 

pbaye 

jbaye-gu jye-yo-ri. 

Su-na-na 

ebbu-na ma 

bi. 

field-in 

sioine 

feeding engaged. 

Anyone-by 

anything not 

gave. 

Clibo-na 

pba-na 

ni-gu 

muna- 

-na-kba 

pari 

dai mu kba-re. 

Cbcte 

Slim-by 

pigs-by 

eaten 

husks-ioith 

belly to-fill not got. 

Mind 

ju-kba-na be-ta-re 

ki, 

‘ nun" 

ba-ya 

eba matbi ne- 

klia-tan 

getting 

to-say-began 

that, 

‘ my 

father-of 

much bread eating 

le-ga ne 

-na-ka-di-ga 

gwalara 

ebakara 

du; ji 

parc-bc-na si-g 

'Si. Ji 

left 

feeding 

how- 

■many 

servants 

are ; I 

hunger-from dk 

A I 

dai-na 

ba-ya 

tba 

wai, 

“ ve 

ft 

ba, Isivara n a cldia 

sike 

rising 

father-of 

place 

going, 

“ 0 

father, God and you 

on 

papa 

na yo-ni. 

Ji-ma 

ebba 

pro bewo 

mu-kbi. Cbba 

darma 

sin me-by committed. 

Noio 

your 

son saying 

not -is. Your 

wages 


bi-ya cbakara-tbe he-na-ntii.” ’ Dai-na ba-tba-ka o-ua. Cbball jiro 

giving-qf servant-like make-me.”' Arising father-near went. That son 

ebaba tapa bbagio, o-ebba-ya ba-na kba-o-gu dayoy be-na ke-o-gu 

much far being, his father-by seeing ^ity doing running 
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hea-gu grapu-ka dhusiu heo-ri chupa ne-ri. Pro-na ba-ya-ta nbeo-rf 

his neck-ai embrace did kiss ate. Son-hy father-to said, 

‘ye ba, Iswara wa chka nhiorkhe papa yo-ni. Ji cbba-gii pro 
‘ 0 father^ God and you-of before sin did. 1 your son 
mhe-gu {sic) mi-tbi-ni.’ Tara ba-na tha-gu chakara-ya-ta hio-ri, ‘asal 

saying not-am? But father-by own servant-to said, ‘ good 


i^-gu 

kagd 

bu-lai o-ya- 

■ta liga-na 

pbiga. La -go agncba, 

li-go 

being 

clothes 

bringing him-to putting 

put. Band- 

on ring. 

feet-on 

liguna 

pbiga. 

Ka ne-na 

tai-na 

moja-na 

cbai-ga. 

Cba-la 

shoes 

put. 

Let -us eating 

drinking merriment-in 

let-us-remain. 

Why 

ho-na, 

u-gu 

na pro si-gu 

du, hanaka 

mu-na ; 

ta-na-gu, 

hanaka 

saying. 

this 

my son dead 

was, again 

revived ; 

lost-was-who. 

again 

lao,’ 

be 

-na chba-ka-na 

ananda ju-ya 

cboyu. 



was-found,' saying they 

happy being 

remained. 




Ckha-ya jetha-gu pro bu-ga du. Lai-na cbe-ya-gu lakasa tbai-na 

Bis elder son field-in was. Coming hotise-of near arriving 

baja o pekha-ya so ta-na tbi-sa cbakara-ya-ta nba-iii-alia, 

music and dancing-of sound heard-having one servant-to calling, 

‘ cbalo ? ’ nha-bie-na Ma-ni-nM, ‘ cbba*mha na layo ku^ala ju-ra 

‘what?' saying asking, ‘your younger-hroiher coming safe being 

lai-gu kba-na-ra cbba ba-na tbi-sa bboye yo-ri/ cbakara-na cbba-ya-ta 
coming seeing your father-by one feast made,' servant-by him-to 


he-na cbba ta-cba-na doha mu la. Cbba-ya ba juaba 
saying he angry-becoming inside not came. Bis father outside 
wo-na cbba-ya-ta bolabinti bio. Cbba-ya ba-ta jabal) biu, ‘soye, 
going him-to entreaty made. Bis father-to ansicer gave, ‘ lo, 
baja bikba nisiang cbba tabal bioye-ti-ni cbba kba gu-le-na-ni 

80 -many years since your service doing your word ever-even 

ria-mu-ra. Herak chba-o gu-le-na tbo pasa-ka-ra-nu-gu maja 

transgressed-not. Still you-by ever own companions-with merry 


ma bi-na. 
not gavest, 
cbba pro 


Besia-te-na-ga cbai-na cbba-s^u 


Barlots-with 
layo suka 


living 

bhoja 

feast 


your 

beo-ri.’ 

madest? 


ria-mu-ra. Herak chba-o gu-le-na tbo pasa-ka-ra-nu-gu maja 

transgressed-not. Still you-by ever own companions-with merry 

hia-ta tbi-mba cbala-cba ma bi-na. Besia-te-na-ga cbai-na cbba-gu 

making-for one goat-young not gavest. Barlots-ivith living your 

sampati ne-biu-gu o cbba pro layo suka bhoja beo-ri.’ 

property to-eat-giving that your son coming on feast madest? 

Ana-tu ba-na hio-gu, ‘he pro, cbba ji-tba du. Nobia ma-da-sa-kbo 

Then father-by said, ‘ O son, you me-with are. Mine being 

pbuka cbba-gu khe-da. Ja-na maja-ya-gu barkhi-ga munasiba du ; 

all yours is. XJs-by merry-making shall-be-happy proper is • 

chas-ki wo chbu-mha na sign-dn, hanaka mua-na; ta-gu-du, 

because that your brother dead-was, again revived; lost-was,. 

hanaka la.* 

again was-foundz 
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LEPCHA OR RONG. 

The Lepchas are considered as the oldest inhabitants of Sikkim, They are also found 
in Western Bhutan, Eastern Nepal, and in Darjeeling. They caU themselves R6ng and 
are known to the Tibetans as Rong-pa or Miin.pa. Lepcha is a nickname given to them 
by the Nepalese. According to the Sikkim Gazetteer the local pronunciation of the word 
is Lapcha or Lapche. Dr. Waddell thinks that it is composed of lap, speech, and cha, 

vile, and that it consequently means ‘ vile speakers.’ 

E6ng has an indigenous literature, and the Sikkim Raja Chakdor Namgye (born 1686) 
designed In alphabet for the use of his subjects. Rung literature comprises Buddhistic 
and other religious books, law books, etc. Very little has as yet been made known about 
it. Parts of the Scriptures have also been translated into the language. 

According to information coUected during the preparatory operations of this Survey 

the numbers of speakers of Rong in Sikkim and Darjeeling 
were, roughly estimated, as follows : — 

Sik-kin. ' 

Darjeeling 

Total . 3'i.S9'l! 


Number of speakers. 


At the last Census of 1901, the language entries under the head of Rong were as 
follows : — 


Bengal Pkesidlnct- 
Sikkim 
Darjeeling 
Jalpaiguri 
Monghyr 
Bhagalpur 
Sontal Parganas 


7.945 
11, •252 
74 
1 
1 
1 


Total Bengal Presidency 19,274 
Assam ............. 17 


Gk.\nd Total . 19.291 


AUTHOEITIES— 

Campbell, A., — Note on the Lepchas of Sikkim, with a vocabulary of their language. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. is. Part i, 1840, pp. 379 and ff. 

Hodgson, B. H.. — On the Aborigines of the sub-Himalayas. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. svi. Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Becords of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, No. xxvii, Calcutta, 1857, pp. 120 and ff., and in Essays on the Languages. 
Literature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet. London, 1874, II, pp. 29 and ff. The title of 
the reprint is On the Aborigines of the Himalaya. 

Beames, B. J., -—Outlines of Indian Philology, with a Map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages . 

Calcntta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Lepcha, etc. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 
Dalton, E. T., — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Lepcha vocabulary after 
Campbell and Hodgson. 

The Gospel of John in Lepcha. Calcutta, 1872. 

The Book of Genesis and Part of Exodus in Lepcha. Calcutta, 1874. 

Lepcha Primer in Lepcha Characters. Darjeeling, 1874. 

[Campbell, Sib Geohge] — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 150 and ff. 
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MAiNWAEiNCf, Colonel G. B,,— A Grammar of the Rang (Lepcha) Language, as it exists in the Darjeeling 
and Sikkim Hills. Calcutta, 1876. 

Schott, W., — Uber die Sprache des Volkes Bong oder Lepcha in Sikkim. Abhandlungen der Konigliclien 
Akademie der Wissenchaften in Berlin. 1S81. Philosopliisch Historische Klasse, No. V. 

Waddell, L. A., — Place and Biver-Names in the Darjeeling District of Sikkim. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. lx, Pt. i, 1892, pp. 53 and If. 

Gbuxwedel, Albert, — A Bong-English Glossary. T’oung Pao, Vol. iii, 1S92, pp, 238 and ff. 

Eong-sa vain. Lapchd-gtta-samgraha. Darjeeling, 1893. 

Rislet, H. H., — Gazetteer of Sikkim. Calcutta, 1894. 

Ma IN WARING, G. B., — Dictionary of the Lepcha-Language. Revised and completed by Albert Griinwedel. 
Berlin, 1898. 

Peer, L., — Specimen de la langue Lepcha (ou Bong). Journal Asiatique, serie, xii, 1S98, pp. 177 
and ff. 

Written character. — It has already been remarked tliat a Lejicha alphabet was 
introduced by King Chakdor. Compare the remarks by Sri Kali Kumar Das in the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, iy, i, 1898, Appendix ii, p. 1. It is based on a 
certain form of the Tibetan U-met character, and consists of the following signs : — 



(J 




ka 

kha 


ga 

nga 


X 




cha 

chha 


ja 

nya 





Q 

ta 

tha 


da 

na 


0 

& 

0 


pa 

pha 

fa 

ba 

ma 

0 



If 


tsa 

tsha 


za 

ya 

r 

(V) 


If 

0 

ra 

la 


ha 

ya 


6 




sa 

sha 


wa 





c: 


kla 

gla 


pla 

fia 

w 

3F 


X 


bla 

inla 


lha 


8i 

S( 

X 

ix 

5x 

a 

a 

d 

1 

r 

\ 

S.3 

s3 

X 

(X 

(X 

u 

ii 

e 

0 

6 
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The signs of the vowels given in the table are only used i.. the beginning of words 
and syllables. When preceded by a consonant the vowels are expressed as tollows : 

The short a is inherent in all consonants and is not separately marked. The full 
signs of the other vowels contain the sign of the short o. This sign is dropped when 
they are preceded by a consonant. Thus . 


< 


<r 

5-e 55 -^3 

•^3 

A, 


ka 

ka 

ka 

ki ki ku 

ku 

ke 

ko ko 

The consonants k, m, 1, 

n, p, r, t, and ng are also 

used as 

, finals 

without being fol- 

lowed by 

a vowel. 

They then assume a different shape. 

Compare the table which 

follows : — 








i 

< 


A /« « >*' 





kak 

kam 

kal kan kap kar 

kat 

kang 

kang 


These finals can, of course, be combined with all other vowels. Thus hor ; 

Tcong, etc. 

The semi-consonants y and r are often added to other consonants without any vowel 
intervening. In that case the signs y and ^ respectively are added to the preceding 


consonant. Thus ; — 



f 

XV 

kva 

khya 

mva 

e 

klva 

«- 

Ihya 






kra 

gra 

pra 

mra 

hra 

■ev 





krya 

grya 


ngrva 

zy V 

prya, etc. 


The sign y i< also added to ^ a, which is then transliterated ’o ; thus, ay a. 

Pronunciatioil. — The short a has the sound of « in ‘ rut.’ In some words it has 
the sound of e in ‘hen’ and it is then often written e ; thus, jaii and Jen, to be bad ; 
fyan and fyen, a foeman. Ya is commonly interchangeable with e, and the pronun- 
ciation of a as e apparently only occurs after palatals and y. 

Before the final k and ng the short a acquires the sound of o in ' mock ’ and it is 
then often also written 6 ; thus, ta-hak and ta-bok, belly ; long and long, stone. 

A is said to have a prolonged and guttural sound. It is ofren interchangeable with 
6 and ; thus, tydt and tyot, to hack. Similarly u also interchanges with a in writing ; 
thus, sim-mut, wind ; mat, to blow. 

A has the sound of a in ‘ far.’ Sometimes, and apparently when followed by 
h or ng, it is pronounced like the o in ‘ mock,’ 

I has the sound of i in ‘ pin ’ and i is the corresponding long, or rather prolonged, 
sound. I have written i and not I in deference to Professor Griinwedel’s spelling, and 
liecause i is distinguished from i by means of the same sign as a from d. 

TJ is said to be pronounced somewhat like the French exi m ‘ ieu.’ 
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is the long u in ‘ rule.’ 

E has the sound of ay in ‘ day,’ and also that of e in ‘ ten.’ 

0 is pronounced as o in ‘ no.’ It is very often replaced by u ; thus, on and un, 
horse. 

0 is the broad o in ‘ nor,’ ‘for.’ 

O and 6 are sometimes interchangeable with e ; thus, glyot, to let down ; glyet, 
to let fall ; hok and hyek, to husk. 

The ’« which is written before y is apparently silent. 

The usual pronunciation of the consonants does not call for any remark. In 
Tibetan words some of them occasionally assume another pronunciation. 

Kr is sometimes pronounced as / and gr as d ; thus, krii, pronounced tu, a ship ; 
ginm, pronounced dun, a feast. M has sometimes a similar pronunciation ; thus, rdn-rd, 
pronounced drdn-dro, or rather ddn-do, equal, like. 

Z has the sound of dz in words such as dzdm-hu-ling, Jambudvipa. 

Prefixes. — a very common prefix is d ; thus, d-bo, father ; d-ryum, good. It is 
commonly prefixed to verbal roots in order to form nouns and adjectives ; thus, clior, 
to be sour j a-cAor, sour ; to be great ; d-tim, large; th(, to arrive; d-thit, arrival. 
It is also added to nouns in order to specify the meaning or to form diminutives ; thus, 
ung, water ; d-ilng, water in which meat has been boiled : Mmg, a tree ; d^kung, a 
bush. 

The prefix d is not a necessary part of the word, and it is often dropped ; thus, 
a-hdm, pure ; jer ham, pure gold : d-ti, an egg ; fo ti, a bird’s egg. We are not as 
yet able to ascertain the rules regulating the retention or dropping of this d. It seems 
as if it is commonly dropped when two words are put together as a compound. 

There are several other prefixes in use. Some of them have still a definite meanins 
of their own. Others are apparently used as mere formatives. Such are ka, ta, pa, 
and sa in words such as ko-lut, bare, from lut, to uncover ; ta-kryong, praise, from 
kryong, to praise ; pa-thydm, arrangement, from thydni, to arrange ; sa-tsnk and tsuk, 
sun ; sa-dr, goat, etc. Compare the prefixed consonants of classical Tibetan. 

Articles. — The numeral kdt, one, is used as an indefinite article, and the suffix 
rt has the meaning of a definite article. Thus, maro kdt, a man ; pa-no-re, the king. 
In connexion with numerals the suffix re is often replaced by mu ; thus, kdt-mu kdt-kd 
U, the one said to the other. 

Me and mu have another form, rem, and mum, respectively, in the accusative. 
Thus, hu pa-no-rem shu, he petitioned the king; kdt-mu kdt-mum If, the one said to the 
Other. In this form, mu can be used after all sorts of nouns, definitely as well as 
indefinitely. 

Nouns. — Gender. — The natural gender is expressed by using different words or 
by means of qualifying additions meaning ‘ male,’ ‘ female,’ respectively. The usual 
male aflixes are ta-grl, for human beings ; d-bu, for animals ; d-tsu, for goats, pigs, etc.; 

for some large animals ; and the most common female ones arc ta-ayuj, human 
beings ; a-mot, animals ; d-lyeng, young females rising to maturity ; d-mf, a young 
pig » d-gu, a beast having borne young. The initial d of such words is usually dropped. 
Thus, d-bo, father ; d-mo, mother : pa-no, king ; pim-di, queen ; d-num, elder brother ; 
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a-nom, elder sister: 'ayeng ta-gri, younger brother; 'ayeng ta~ ayu, younger sister: 
hih bu, cock ; hik mot, hen : mon tsu, a boar ; man mot, a sow : tydng-mo long, a male 
elephant ; tydng-mo mot, a female elephant : rum-mit, a goddess : hik lyeng, a young 
matured cow that has not borne young : bik gu, a matured cow : mon mi, a sow that 
bas not had young. 


Number.— There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. The 
suffix of the dual is nyum, and the plural is expressed by adding sang in the case of 
animate beings and in the case of inanimate objects. Nyum means ‘ the two,’ 

‘ both,’ and it is often replaced by the usual numeral nyet, two. It is, therefore, 
perhaps more correct to say that there are only two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. The pliual suffixes sang and pang are pronounced song, pong, respectively. 
Examples of their use are ma-ro sang, mon ; U-pang, houses. Fang can also be added 
in the case of animate beings ; thus, ma-ro pang, men. ' 

Cuss. The base alone, without any suffix, is used as the subject of intransitive 
verbs, and as the object. The object can, however, be distinguished by adding rcni or 

; compare the remarks under the head of the article. Thus/«-6o-m d-mu-re 
mdk-non-ne, father-and mother-the died, the father and mother died ; go lui-do kup lyup, 

I nis son beat, I have beaten his sou ; chdp-chhu snng-rem li, servants-to said, he said 
to the servants. 

The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent, which is formed by 
adding nxini thus, d-kup tsk-nun d-bo-rsni shu, son small-by father-to said, the younger 
said to his father. 

The suffix mm also forms an al)lative ; thus, d-bde-nun, herc-from, from here. 

The genitive can be expressed by putting the governed before the governing word ; 
thus, d-do-sa d-bo li-kd, you-of father bouse-in, in your father’s house. A-do-sa, vour' 
contains the suffix set, which is commonly used in the genitive ; thus, kn-su d-bo-sa 
chdp-Ghhu-song , my father’s servants. 

The vocative is expressed by prefixing e and suffixing wd or d, before which a final 
consonant is doubled; thus, e d-bo-iod, O father; e d-knp-pd, O child. 

Other relations are inchoated by means of postpositions. Such are d-lon, ])ehin(l ■ 

d-min, under ■, d-plang, upon; dun-kd, in the presence of; nahdn, befoiv ; kd, to. in, at] 
for, on, upon, and so forth. 


Adjectives.— Adjectives are commonly formed from verbal ba^-es bv pi-efivijio- 
and, if the verb ends in a vowel, by suffixing m ; thus, dR, to l,e white ; 'd-dPm. white' 
Other adjectives are formed liy adding the suffix bo ; thus, rydm-bo, beautif ul. 

Adjectives usually follow the noun tliey qualify ; thus, on d-dmn, the wliit.^ horse. 

The particle of comparison is leu ; thus, hado yeng ha do nom ten rhen, liis brother 
his sister than taU, his brother is taller than his sister. 

Numerals.— The first numerals are given in tlie list of words. Thev follow the 
noun they qualify. Higher numbers are counted in twenties ; tluis, //yef foitv 
twenties five, hundred. 
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Pronouns.— The folloiviu 
go, I. 

ka-sitm, me. 
go-nnm, by me. 
ka-su, my. 
ka-su-nim, from me. 
ka-nyi, we two. 
ka-yu, kd, we. 
ka-yum, us. 
ka-yu-nun, kd~nmi, 
by us. 

ka-yu-sa, kd-sa, our. 


g are the personal pronouns ; — 


ho, thou. 
ho-mum, thee. 
ho-min, by thee. 
ho-sct, thy. 
ho-niin, from thee. 
d-nyi, you two. 
d-yd, you. 
d-yimi, you. 
d-yd-nun, by you. 


d-yd-sa, your. 


hii, he, she, it. 
hum, him, her, it. 
hu-nini, by him, her, it. 
hu-sa, his, her, its. 
hii-nun, from him, her, it. 
hii-nyt, ha~ny{, they two. 
hu-yd, hci-yd, they. 
hu-yum, ha-ydm, them. 
hu-yd-uiin, ha-yd-nun, 
by them. 

liu-yd-sa, ha-yu-sa, 


their. 


These pronouns can be emphasized by adding the particle do ; thus, ka-do, I myself ; 
ka-yu-do, we ourselves ; d-do, ho-do, thou thyself ; d-nyi-do, you two youi-selves ; hu-do, 
ha-do, he himself, and so on. 

Demonstrative pronouns are d-re, this ; o-re, that. The particle do can be added ; 
thus, o-re-do-pang, those very things. 'I'he simple bases d and o are used as demon- 
strative adjectives ; thus, d ndm knp, this year only ; o nyi-lung, under those circum- 
stances. 

Interrogative pronouns are to, who ? sa~re, which ? shd, what ? The interrogative 
pronouns are also used as relatives ; thus, ma-ro to-num zdk-re, the man who did it. 
The most common way of expressing relativity is, however, by means of participles ; 
thus, ta-ltjdng-kd jd-bd rum, heaven-in living God, the God who is in heaven; ka-su kup 
d-re mdk-ndn-hu-re, my son this dead-gone-the, this my son who had died. Participles 
can also be used in connexion with interrogative pronouns ; thus, sa-tet ka-su ka-kd 
thup-shyet ryl-wung-re ka-sum ndng-tca, how-much my share getting-for being-the me-to 
give ; give me the share which falleth to me. It will be seen that the article re is, in 
such cases, added to the usual verbal participles. 

Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding la to the interrogatives ; thus, to-na-la, 
anybody ; shd-la, anything. 

VGrbs. ’Verbs do not change for person and number. Some forms show a pre- 
ference for certain persons, but this tendency has not been developed. In the case of 
the verb bo, to give, there are two different forms, viz., bo, Avhen the object is of the first 
or second person, and by/', when the object is of the third person. 

Verb substantive.— Sei'cral l)ases arc used with the meaning of a i-erb substan- 
tive. The most usual ones are gum, go, go, gd. ka, and ry/. Gum is used in all pjcrsons 
and numbers ; go is ttsually, but not always, employed in the second person, and 
especially interrogatively ; go is common in negative clauses and without regard to 
person ; gd is almost wholly confined to the negative; ka is almost invariably combined 
with a particle, and gcneraliy refers relatively to a neuter sulAjcct ; and nvi used in 
all persons and numbers. 

Finite verb. — Some verbal bases ending in a vowel undergo certain changes 
before auxiliary verbs, such as khv, to be able; lei, to be finished ; gdt, to desire; mdt. 
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to do, and also before several other suffixes. In such cases m, n, or t is added to the 
base. Thus, It, to speak ; Un-khu, to be able to speak ; sM, to see ; shlm-khu, to be able 
to see ; cli, to come ; cUt-det, about to come, and so forth. 

Some verbal suffixes are used with an indefinite meaning, Avithout reference to 
time. Such are m i, ma-o, yam-o, and sa-o. The first three are used with the meaning 
of a present or past ; thus, go pi'-ma, I am writing, or, have written; lot-thuh-rna, he 
has been found again; liu tht-ma-o, he has arrived; hu mdk-yam-o, he is dead. The 
final 0 of such forms should be compared with the assertive o of Tibetan. 

Sa-o applies more to the present or future ; thus, go nong-sa-o, 1 shall go. 

Present time. — The base alone is sometimes used as a present ; thus, go lyiip, 1 
beat. The base hum, to remain, to be, is commonly added ; thus, go lik-hdrn, I call. 

Participles ending in det and nug are commonly also used AAith the meaning of a 
present ; thus, hu mdk-det, he is dying ; ho lyup-pung, thou strikest. 

The same is the case mth the forms ending in pd, such as nyi-pd, it is ; ryu-pd, it is 
good. Compare the Tibetan article pa. 

Past time. — The base alone is commonly used as a past tense ; thus, go U, I said ; 
hdm, he lived. 

Participles ending in ung, pd, and bo are often used in the same way ; thus, ho huk- 
kting, thou struckest ; I6t-di-pd, he returned ; nyim-hu, he was. 

A past tense is also formed by adding bd ; thus, go-nun lik-bd, 1 called ; go buk- 
bdm-bd, I strike-remained, I was striking, 

A periphrastic past is formed by adding fat, to finish, to complete ; thus, lik-fdt or 
Uk-fdt-bd, called, or, had called. Te is sometimes added ; thus, shong-fdt-te, he wasted. 

Te is perhaps a suffix e with reduplication of the preceding t. If so, it is connected 
with the suffix ne in non-ne, Avent. 


Future. The usual future is formed by adding slio; thus, shu-sJio, I shall say. 
Sho is connected AAdth the suffix shang, or shong in go buk-shoiig, I shall strike. Accord- 
ing to the list of words such forms are only used in the first person. The suffix shang 
is, howcA^er, commonly used to form an indefinite futiu'C participle. 

The list of Avords gives forms such as bnk-shet, thou Avilt strike, he Avill strike, in the 
second and third persons. Tlie suffix shet is used to form verbal nouns and infinitives of 
purpose ; thus, ^dni, to hold ; ^dm-shet, handle ; thdp-sliyet nyi-wung-re, eetting-for 
being-the, that which should be got. 


^ Note also the suffixes pa-ro, Avdiich implies a douljt, and tnng, which is used to form 
a kind of subjunctive; thus, go slu-pa-r6, I may perhaps see him ; go-nun d-yiim U-tiing, 
I would have told you. 

What may possibly take place is denoted by adding the suffix pu ; thus, go lik-pu, 
L may perhaps call ; go lik-shang-pd, I shall perhaps call. 


Imperative, The imperatiA^e is formed by adding o ; thus, d{-o, come. In A’crbs 
ending in a consonant, a is added and the preceding consonant is doubled ; thus, mdt-ta 
or mat-fa-o, do. Sometimes Ave also find forms such as It-a or It-a-o, speak. 

The suffix tva in n6ng-u:u, give, is only another way of writing o. 

A periphrastic imperative is formed by adding kon, to permh, to the base; thus, 
kasuTii lik-kon, or lik-khn-na~o^ let me Ccill, 
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Verbs ending in a vowel assume the full form mentioned above before this hon ; 
thus, shi, to see; shim-kon, let him, etc., see : hyi, give; byin-kon, let him, etc., give ; di, 
come ; dit-hon, let him, etc., come. 

An imperative of the third person is also formed by pi’cfixing ta and siiflQxinu sa ; 
thus, hum ta-mdt-sa, let him do it. 

The sufldx M is used in the first pei-son; thus, d-go-d-mji mdt-kd, let us make 
merry. 

The negative imperative is formed by prefixing ma and suffixing nim ; thus, ma-U- 
nun, don’t speak. 


Verbal nouns and participles. — All the forms mentioned under the head of the 
various tenses are properly verbal nouns or participles. 

The base alone is used as a verbal noun ; thus, thi, to arrive ; thi-re, the arrival, etc. 
By adding various postpositions adverbial clauses can be formed. Such postpositions arc 
gang, if ; go-rung, though ; shen, when, etc. Thus, go U-gang, if I speak ; ka-snm sol- 
go-rung, though you kill me ; khya-shen, when he came. 

The verbal nouns formed by adding shet have already been mentioned. 

The same is the case with the present participle ending in det ; thus, Uk-det 
calling, about to call. 

The most usual participle is formed by adding lounQ, or ung, before which a final 
consonant is doubled ; thus, U-icung, saying ; mdt-tung, doing. This participle is also 
used as a noun in connexion with the postposition sa ; thus, shang-lel-lung-sa, to-wasto- 
finishing-on, after he had wasted ; lik-kung-sa la, calling-on even, immediately on callino- 

The suffix shang has been mentioned under the head of future. It forms an 
indefinite future participle, and also an infinitive of purpose ; thus, lik-shang, calling-, 
about calling ; bro-shang, in order to tend. ^ 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding bdn, i.e., probably bd and the con- 
junction un, and, and lung ; thus, zo-bdn, having eaten ; lik-lung, having called. 

The relative participle is commonly formed by adding the suffix bo or bu ; thus, 
ta-lydng-kd jii-bu rum, heaven-in living God, the God who lives in heaven. 

The participle ending in ung or icung is also commonly used as a relative participle 
The article re is commonly added. Thus, I6k-kung-re, expending the, that which has 
been expended. It will be seen that the whole relative clause has here been compounded 
into one single noun. 

The suffix m which forms adjectives of verbal bases can also be considered as the 
suffix of a relative participle. Compare Jxhambii m, ms, etc. 


Passive voice. There is no proper passive voice. Instead of * I am struck ’ the 
Lepchassay ‘somebody struck me.’ The bases thorn, to place, ^ndnong, to go, are 
sometimes added in order to form a kind of passive ; thus, pi-thom-bo, written ; nidk- 
non, expended. 


Causals. Causal verbs are formed by inserting a y after the initial consonant. 
Thus, thor, to escape ; thy or, to cause to escape : thop, to knock down; thy op, to cause 
to knock down. A final ng is then changed to n; thus, dang, to run; dydn, to flinch 
away : nong, to go ; nyon, to cause to go. 
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other causals are formed by adding kon, to permit ; mat, to do. Thus, huk-koitt. 
to cause to beat ; go-la mat, merrily make, to gladden. 

Verbs such as nydn,. cause to go ; hryon, raise ; hy{, give, etc., are often affixed to 
other verbs, giving an emphatic transitive sense ; thus, 6p-ny6n, to fire off ; dun-byi, to 
tell to, to relate ; U-hi, he said, etc. 

Other auxiliaries used in the formation of compound verbs are khu, to be able ; gdf, 
to desire, to be wanted; te, which implies a doubt, and so forth. Thus, zuk-khn, to be 
able to do; go ndng-gdt, 1 'wa.nt to go; to-be-glad-is-wanted, we should 

make merry ; sbu zuk-ka-te, what can be done ? Te can also be used after the suffix 
fdt in the past tense. See above. Compare also hdm-nyi-de, livest. 

Irregular verbs. — The verbs nong, to go ; hrong, to arise ; frong, to point out, are 
irregular, their past base being formed by changing the final ng to n; thus, go non, I 
went. 

Negative particle. — The negative verb is formed by prefixing ma and suffixing 
tie ; thus, ma nong-ney, you did not give ; ma nyin-ne, it is not. The latter example 
shows that verbs ending in a vowel often double the n of the suffixed ne. 

Interrogative particle. — In such queries as do not contain an interrogative 
pronoun, the interrogative particle a is added ; thus, hd d-lom U-a, did you say so? A 
is sometimes also used in connexion with other interrogatives ; thus, lid sa-thd khya^ 
shang-a, you when arrive-will ? 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 


For further details the student is referred to the works mentioned above under the 
head of authorities and to the specimens which follow. They have both been kindly 
prepared by Mr. David MacDonald. A list of Standard Words and Phrases, which has- 
been forwarded from Darjeeling, will be found on pp. 255 and ff. 
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[No, 24.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

LEPCHA OK E(5NG. 

Specimen I. 

(Mr. David MacDonald, 1899.) 

^Cr ^ I i(7D 1 id) s((o r 

^) I s s((o (-0 ^3 § •^c;v3 ^ |v <^3 r 

c^)<(7d<^\ (X H ^3 rd) ¥ei if(^ ^3 5^ c-o Sr So ^ i (> 
^ o( ^i, 4 \ ^ /53 (^aj 3 S^(-o ^ 03 o( <ccm( sc f3 •?( 

*^(<(73 (SO( 2^5 <^3 S<^ (-0 ‘■):3 ' 

^3 ^3 *^3 ^ H iCCi/-c (sr -^c S-l^ / 3 ( ?3 

^ I s> if3 (-(f £ ^ S^ >3 ' S3 ]f3 <r?o <(V)3 <(Sm( cs r <> ^fr 

c 3 c <(V3 6( I S3 i^3 ^3 ^ ^ (Of ‘^5" 1 S3 

¥3 (^ (V) (-(f o( ^(0 5 <.)6 <>( 45-0 1 S3 ^ (V) if 4:3 ^3 ^ 

^ So ^ I (S I (0 w( i^) if3 id) ^ s((o <> 

X3 <-)<> c^ a £S^ <<?»3 (?* £ <v> S«^ I rd ^ 4 ) (% ‘CV)3 

::j( I (Cd (V )3 <(V)3 ^^^o <sm( <r?D 0( ^3 (^ 1 s sao <?»■ (c;^ 

S)3 ^‘(XV( -^c <?■:) o 3 r3 S3 sa% ^3 .^( i 3 ^ ^ (c;^ 
s((^ ^( 4) r} iXi rd -c o^) s((% -^cx) 

iCTo '^c H rid rdi (s >^( ^fj (V)3 ‘CN)3 sao <(xi>( (h S^ 
:diii(X^\fi^(ord)\fi}^f) (% 56 o( 4 5^ ,(X)) 

<%( o( ::j (4 -^c S( -^3 %( I s(l^3 r S)3 63 s scco^ 
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(to rs) <?3 o3 n ^ ^ "^3 « p( I ' x( 

i^co /S} |s s((=f= xc-ej >3 <v) ^ {p ' I w x((o r /oj -5( 

X) r 5w ‘A» ^ i^3o3 ^^3 5( tf^^3 y 5o ' x} x( <( -e^ 

x(<)“3 ■e^( (X (^ 5o <?^ ' xj-^£3 w 5( x( (^ x(S<^ ^( -^c i ^3 (to 
(£ ‘)to -I} x(r 4( (^ o3 r (w S o( 3( ■ t( m o 3 r (w 

A3 ^ ' (X H tf si x( (Zj x( 5^ -%( ^ (X > 

(X )°( ¥(=(= x( /S} ^ r (? ■£:( 6( I X3 tf ^ (to 5=*^ ‘to) 

5to o x(^) •£^( I ^Sto <$) =(Hi 3 <;*’ (to o3 o( <^) <> xt ^^3 

(J^v <to) •^( 30 •^( r Sto 0( g X( r ^3 B 0( ‘^3 (to i tf> ib} if 

*3 Sto 5o sa^ ‘Sxw (w S>“ "5 1 x) sa^ (o /S) «)) •£(*(? ^ i 
63 (to (£ <?to D' ^^3 x( n'3 x( ri-: c;- 6) A3 ^( ' | to tf) <>( cto( 
•to) Sto ‘r2><( ^ *(73 /3 1 X(<i« 1) (^ ■e^( X ((0 r <cto( ■£( £ ‘to) 
if*is^ I if} /5) x((o f- 6) (to x( £ /5( x((=(‘ o -o( 3C) 6\ :3( 

X) >»( to x((5(‘ cu. ^ ^ I (X (to (to ‘r3 (tf /3) •£: cA) 

6U- >»( to <Civ) (jw 6U- A <:( X((A» X(S^ ^( 6“' I) (^ •£'( 

x( 4) A( to ^ ‘(^ ^ 1 1’ to’ X((^ ci- x(-e) x(r ^^3 

A <( x((=(= too) S(i> (■« w e( o3 r w S>“ *<?*■) <> 

/3) tf(=^ I) (^ ■£:( to|) ‘f? ^ I x((o r /?} tc^i § x( -6) 3 (tf $ 63 

/3 < 6U.) Cto A •£:( 0 ( s^ t ^ r ^3 ^ "^^3 r 

<'A>X((*6^S^ 0(1 4|to ■£ si X((’to X(S^ %- to( X) ^3 fto «( 
:3(i 63 (to (£ -Jto X((=(‘ <i» ‘S»’ x( r 4( ui> dir (w <(3 o( "5 t( 
(^ o3 r (to A3 ^ (X < 
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I No. 24.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Hi Malayan Group, 


LEPCHA os EONG. 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


^Mr. David MacDonald, 1899.) 

Ma-r6 kat-sa a-kup nyet nyi. Ha-nyi 

Man one-of sons two were. Both 

s-bo-rem shu, ‘e a-bo-wa, gyu-gi-cho-nun 

father-to said, * O father, suhstance-wealth-from 

thup-shyet nyi-wnng-re ka-sum n6ng-wa.’ 0-tha 

heing-that me-to give.’ Then 

rit-bi-fat-te. Sa-’ayak a-gyap 

divide-give- finished. Days many 

gyom-bu-ban lyang 

gathered-carried-having country 


n6ng-ka 

among 

sa-tet 


getting-for 
gyu-gi-cho 
property 

^yu-gi-cho tyang 
property all 
o-ba a-jen-sa ’ayuk-ka lia-do-sa gyu-gi-cho-pang 
there evil-of work-in his-own goods 

tydng shang-lel-lung-sa A^iun o-tba 

all to-scatter-completing -finishing-of after then 

Tin hu z6m-shet 
And 


how-much my 
Im-nun ba-yiim 
him-by them-to 
ma-bam a-kup 
not-going son 
a-rum kat-ka 
far one-to 
shang-fat-te, 
to-scatter-finished. 

lyang o-re-ka 
country that-in 


a-kup tek-nun 
son small-hy 
ka-su ka-ka 
share 

ha-do-sa 
his 

tek-nun 
small-by 


ngun-non-ne. 


to-happen-went. 
n6ng-lung lyang 


going 

ka-dum 

him 

la 

even 
ha-dum 
him-to 

H. 

said, 
nyi- pa. 
is. 
a-bo 
father 


country 
ha-do-sa 
his-own 
zo-ban 
eaten-having 


o-re-sa 

that-of 

nydt-ka 

field-in 

ha-do 

own 


n6ng-lung 
going 

Hn-nun 
Him-hy 
krit-natn 
famine 
Tin hu 
And he 
Un hu-Dun 
And him-by 
hu mon zo 
he swine food 
Un to-na-la 


shu-la ma 
anything not 

• ka-su a-bo-sa 
‘ my father-of 
Sben-la 
But I 
lyang nong-ban 
near gone-having 


go-na 


ma-nyin ngun-n6n. 

he food without became. 

ma-rd kat-sa chhd-lung bam. 

man one-of joining lived. 

mdn bro-shang kldng. Un 

sicine feedingfor sent. And 

ta-b6k blen-shang sak-ebing. 

belly filling-for intended. 

bin-ne. 0-tha ha-do tem-bo 

gave. Then own consciousness 

obap-chhu-sang-sa zom-shet nyi-wung-ka thom-shet-la 

eating-for being-in spare-to-even 

mak-det-pa. Go luk-lung ka-su 

1 arising my 
a-bo-va, go-nun ta-lyang-ka ju-bu 
father, me-by heaven-in living 


And 

lat-lung 

O 

coming 


anyone 

hu-nun 

him-by 


servants-of 
krit-ddk-lung 
hungering 
shu-sho, ** e 
say^will, “ 0 
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Tum-sa un a-do-sa dun-ka la-yo zuk-fat-te. 

God-of and you-of presence-in sin to-make-finished. 


Go a-do-sa a-kup 
I your son 


ngun-shang la ma-wa-ne. 

he-to even not-worthy. 

zang ngiln-kon-na.” * 0-tha 


ma-wa-ne. Ka-sum a-do-sa chap-clihu-sang n6ng-ka kat 


le-let. 


orthy. Me your 

0-tha hu luk-lung ha-do 

Then he arising oicn 

in ha-dum a-rum-do-ka 

-bv him distance-at 


servants 


among one 
16t-di-pa. 
back-came. 
kyon-dyit 
compassion 
chuk-mat. 
kiss-made. 


zang ngiln-kon-na.” ' 0-tha hu luk-lung ha-do a-ho lyang 16t-di-pa. 

like be-let'' ’ Then he arising oicn father near back-came. 

Shen-la hsi-do ho-nun ha-dum a-rum-do-ka shi-ban kyon-dyit 
his father-by him distance-at seen-having compassion 

mat-lung dang-n6n-ban ha-do pa-top-ka ka-ban chuk-mat. 

making run- gone-having his neck-on embraced-having kiss-made. 

A-kup-re-nun shu, * e a-bo-wa, go- nun ta-lyang-ka ju-bu rum-sa un 

Son-the-by said, ‘ O father, me-by Heaven-in living God-of and 

a-do-sa dun-ka layo zuk-fat-te. A-lang-nun-pel a-do-sa a-kup 

you-of presence-in sin to-do-finished. Henceforth your son 

ngun-sbang la ma-wa-ne,’ Shen-la a-bo-re-nun chap-chhu-sang-rem K, 

be-to even not-worthy.' But father-the-by servants-to said, 

‘ tyang lyen ryum-bu dum dut-ban ha-dum dem-bi. Tin a-ka-ka 

‘all then good cloth brought-having him put-on. And hand-on 

ka-kyup, a-thung-ka Ihom chok-bi-wa. Un ka-yu zo-han a-go-a-nyf 

ring, feet-on shoes to-yut-give. And we eating merriment 

mat-ka. Shu-go-yo-gang, ka-su kup a-re mak-non-bu-re, 16t-zu-ham-pa ; 

make-let. What-is-so-if, my son this dead-gone-the, again-livhig-is ; 

fat-non-bu-re, 16t-tbub-ma.’ O-tba ha-yu a-gd-a-nyf mat-ma-o. 

lost-gone-the, again-found-is.' Then they merriment made. 


a-go-a-nyi 

merriment 


0-tha ha-do-sa a-kup num-fren-re ny6t-ka bam-nyi. Un hu 

Then his son elder-the field-in was. And he 

16t-di-lung li-sa a-zut-ka khya-shen pa-lit tung-dyu-sa lok-tsut 

back-coming house-of nearness-in arriving fiute harp-of dance 

bam-mting-sa a-sut thyo-lung chap-chhu kat-rem lik-ban vet, ‘ a-re 

going-one-of sound hearing servant one called-having asked, ‘this 

shu ngun-bam-mung go?’ Hu-nun ba-dum If-bi, ‘a-do-sa ’aying 

what going-on is?* Him-by him-to said, ‘your younger-brother 

16t-thi-ma, un a-do ho-nun dun kat kl6ng-ma. Shu-go-yo-gang, 

back-arrived, and your father-by feast one bestowed. Because, 

ha-dum a-ryum-a-ryam-sa tsum-tlmp-pa.’ Shen-la hu sak-lyak-lung li-sa 

him-to safe- and- sound met-got-is.' But he angry-being house-of 

g6ng-ka ma n6ng-ne. A-sa tun-d6k-ka a-bo-re lyang-ka pla-Iung 

inside not went. This-of account-on father-the outside coming 

ha-dum ydk-ma. Hu-nun a-bo-rem shu, ‘ go-nun a-tet nam a-do-sa 

him entreated. Him-by father-to said, ‘ me-by so-many years your 
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cbap-chbu sliu-pa, un sa-tba-la a-do-sa ko ma by6k-ne. 

service do, and eoer-even your word not broke. 

O-lo-go-rung bo-nun ka-sum sa-tba-la ka-su tyol-sang-sa dep-ka 
Thns-was-though thee-hy me-to ever my friends-of company-in 
a-go-a-nyl mat-sbang-sa tun-dok-ka sa-ar-kup kat la ma n6ng-ne. 
merriment mahing-of account-on goat-young one even not gavest. 
Sben-la a-do-sa a-kup a-re cbhe-mu-sang-sa dep-ka a-do-sa gyu-gi-cbo 
But your son this harlots-of comvany-in your goods 
zo-fat-bu-re, 16t-tbi-wung-sa-do, bo-nun na-do tun-dok-ka dun 

to-devour-finisher-the, back-coming-on, thee-by his sake-for feast 
kl6ng-ma.’ A-bo-re-nun sung, ‘e a-kup-pa, bo-ta sbukna ka-su-sa 

bestowedest' Father-the-by said, ‘ O son, thou always me-qf 

dep-ka bam-nyi-de. TTn sa-re-gun-na ka-su-sa nyi-wung-re, tyang 

company-in art. And whatever mine being-the, all 

a-do-sa nyim-ba. Shen-la ka-yu a-gd-a-nyi mat-gat, un sum-go 

thine is. But we merriment make-should, and to-be-glad 

gat-pa. Shu-go-yo-gang, a-do-sa ’aying a-re mak-non-bu-re, 

necessary-is. Because, your young er-brother this dead-gone-thcy 

16t-zu-bam-ma ; fat-ndn-bu-re, Idt-tbub-ma-o.’ 
again-lived; lost-gone-the, again-found-is.' 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

LEPCHA OR RONG. 

Specimen il. 

(Mr. David MacDonald, 1899.) 

m <CA>( •#( cv} o3 ^ ir (& f ■£( a w s( ^ c.>d 
o3 ■sjSi -ii 5?: :3( I s((o Si ss’3 si 
•I 3 ?3 Si 63 w -#3 "5 ^>3 ^ I ' x( w3 tS) si (o si 

=53 r 4iiop< <0 ci >3 oi i) ?3 o( sc (O sre3 ^3 ^3 cv o3 

fo o (I ^ r33 S<i> o (4 ip Si (I s( ^ o 53 w w {p i 
<?®’3 =♦‘3 ‘<^>3 fr *ccw( (t* <W 3 sc cl^ c<f ^ 5 ^ Si ia^ 

^ 3 }»( ‘Csvc cs r -e^c co ?3 ^ 5?^ Sh> 4) sc f 4i 
5 ?: csr ¥3 r c:cv 5 ?: (o a « 5cv> cc.- ^ 5 ^ /o ^3 i3 <^3 5r 
‘56 or 3 ?^ ‘<?»'3 o w n'3 <v> <3 6v3 wcSf ‘<»’C csoc o "s d- 
o -c^cw sc C6 50 56> c^ ^ 5^ 03 -a. CO Sci do 30 ^ I S 3 cs 
j- ^53 6 ‘<xwc -ec <p3c 33 n o }»3 S'? ^3 rc /33 >ococ csro :3 as 
oc oiS^^ • 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

LEPCHA OR EONG. 

Specimen II. 

(Mr. David MacDonald, 1899.) 

’Aya lyang kat-ka phyuk-bu rtia-r6-num*y6m nyet-ka a-z6in 

Formerly country one-in rich man-mai'ried-couple two-to food 

a-thyen gya-gi-cbo nyem-bii-ka ta-gri kup kat nyi-pa. A-bo a-mu 

drinh riches being-in male child one teas. Father mother 

pbyuk-bu-sa a-kup ngun-ban ’ayuk sbu-la zuk ma thup-ne 

rich-of son become-having worlc any to-do not being-got 

bam-nyi-sberij a-lun-nun a-bo-sa a-mu-re rQak-n6ii-ne. Hu 

living, afterwards father-and mother-the to-die-went. Se 

pbyuk-bu kup ngan-ban a-bo a-mu-nun zuk-tbdm-bu gi-ch6-pang 

rich-man's son become-having father mother-by made-laid-by riches 

z6m-lel-nun, gi-cb6-pang m6k-n6n-ne, a-zbm a-tbyen-pang gun-la 

to- eat -finishing, riches exhausted-became, food drink altogether 

mbk-non-ne. • Wu-du-lung ma-ro lyang kbyom-bram-lung a-z6m-zo-sa 

exha^lsted-became. Sungering men with roaming-straying food-eating 

ma nyin-ban mak-n6n-ne. 

not being died. 

# 

’Ayuk-tba lyang o-re-ka bo mu ma-nyin-nung-sa rydt 

At-the-same-time country that-in father mother not-being orphan 

kup a-jen kat nyi. 0-re bu-re sa-nyi-so-nap yang, li-sa ma-nyin-ne, 

child poor one was. That he day-night so, saying not-is, 

• ’ayuk zuk, nydt zuk, rip-shing sa-re nyi-wung-pang-la rvu-la 

icork did, field cultivated, flower-gardens which being-ever well 

zuk ; gyu-gi-cbd-la tbik-lyang o-ba-sa ma-r6-pang-ka-la a-z6m bi, 

did ; property authority there-of men-to-also food gave, 

gi-cbd ma-nyin-bu-ka-la gi-cbo bi-ma. En o-re-nun ta-lyang-ka jubu 

property noUbeing-to-also property gave. And therefore heaven-in living 

rum-sa tbu-ji-gun-ran-nun lyang o-re-sa pa-no ngun-ban 

God-of benignity-favour-from place that-of king become-having 

bam-nyi-ma. 
lived. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

\ 

Once upon a time a rich married couple lived in a certain town. They had money 
and enough to eat and drink. They got one son. Being the child of rich parents he 
lived without having anything to do. Afterwards his parents died, and he, who was 
the son of wealthy parents, squandered the property which his father and mother had 
left. His money went away, and nothing Avas left to eat and drink. Starving he 
wandered about, and at last he died from want of food. 

In the same country there was a poor orphan. He worked day and night in the 
fields, in the flower gardens, and did well all he was set to do. He became wealthy 
and got authority. He gave the people of that place food, and on those who were 
poor he bestowed wealth. Through God’s mercy he therefore became the king of that 
place. 


2 


E 
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TOjO. 

The Totos live in the Sab-Himalayas, in the Baxa subdivision of Jalpaiguri. They 
are considered to have immigrated from Bhutan. They are a very wild tribe, and no 
non-Toto knows their language. “There is said to be only one Toto in existence who 
knows a little Bengali besides his own language. The materials forwarded for the 
purposes of this Survey have been put together with his assistance. They comprise an 
incomplete list of Standard Words and Phrases, and a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, to wliich are appended some numerals and pronouns. The Parable was 
not accompanied by an interlinear translation, and being much abbreviated is ditficult 
to interpret. I have added a tentative translation of most of it. I do not, however, feel 
certain that it is correct. 

During the preliminary operations of this Survey the number of speakers in 
Jalpaiguri was estimated at 200. The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 
were as follows ; — 

Jalpaiguri 170 

The materials available are far from being sufficient for giving even the most 
superficial sketch of Toto grammar. I must content myself to make some scattered 
remarks on such points as seem tolerably certain. 

Nouns, Adjectives, and Numerals.~The genitive is formed by adding the 
su05x k ; thus, dodong-be-k, of a man. The ng preceding the h of this word is probably 
pronounced as an m, for we also find dudum-bi, man. The latter form shows that oandw, 
* e and i, respectively, are interchangeable. 

Adjectives can end in one of the suffixes nd and md ; thus, entd-nd, good ; 
chisal-md, younger ; disuhtm, elder. Other certain instances do not occur. 

The numerals most closely correspond to those in use in Lh'oke. Higher numbers 
are, however, counted in twenties ; thus, agd kdi, five scores, hundred ; ni-kwdi-td se, 
two-scores-ten, fifty. 

Pronouns. — The following forms of the personal pronouns occur in the speci- 
mens ; — 

kd-te, 1. fidgd, thou. ded, kb, he. 

kd-tbk, ud-tdk, udt-kb, my. iidtak, nc-tdk, i, thy. ded, his. 

kdi-piu, mo. mbdaug, you. ded hd-ji nind, they. 

deninimi, denimam, ud-te, wo. mbdaug -bi-kb, mo-be, your. 

ndt-kb kungb, our. 

nimusd, us. 

Interrogative pronouns are hd, who ? hd-rdng-gd, why ? 

Verbs. The base ni is used to form a verb substantive; thus, dodong-be-k chdi 
ni-sd ni-ud, man-of sons two-persons were, a man had two sons. 

The present tense can be formed by adding the suffix ro ; thus, iung-ro, thou 
livest. 

Several suffixes are used to form a past tense. The base alone apparently occurs 
in tm, he ran. A suffix pur is added in hdy-pur, he went. The suffix ro is used in 
chaae-ro, ho lived. It is perhaps connected with lo in Inang-lo, he wasted. 
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A suflB.x chha seems to occur in pu-chhd, said ; pi-chhd, gave. 

A more common suffix is nd ; thus, ting-nd, he saw ; pul-nd, he said ; iyd-im-nd, 
they made merry. 

A suffix mid seems to occur in forms such as pi-mid, gave ; lio-mid, he went, etc. 

The suffix is also used to form a future ; thus, lo-pur, I will arise ; Jid-pur, 
I will go. At the end of the original manuscript of the Parable I find the forms 
hd-purd, I shall go ; chd-puro, I shall eat ; dmhdlilo, I shall look. 

The forms chd-nd, let us eat ; iyd-nd, let us make merry, are futures or imperatives. 

A verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix e ; thus, ku-e, in order to tend ; pu-e, 
to say. 

A conjunctive participle is formed by adding pu-nd ; thus, lul-pu-na, having^ 
wasted ; hm-pu-nd, having gone ; ehd-pu-nd, having eaten. 

The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md-M-ro, I will not go ; md-chd-ro, 
I will not eat ; ma-pu-e, not to say ; ma-jang, I am not. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows and to 
the fragmentary list of words on pp. 256 and ff. 
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[ No. 26.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 


toto. 


(Distkict Jalpaigtjei.) 


Dodong-be-k cbai 

ni-sa 

ni-na. 

Man-of sons 

two 

were. 

kaoa picba,’ 

Kaoa 

picbba 

share give.’ 

Share 

gave 


ko 
me 

jeding iung-pu-na chaoa 

remained-having son 
ba mang-ta-u-ta hui-puna 
and there gone-having 


lui-puna u-mang-ta 
wasted-having there 
^eska chik&-ta chasero. 
citizen one-with lived. 

cha-ptir ma-pue diya 
eat not-saying him 


Chisai-ma cbaoa pu-cbba, ‘ a-pa 

Younger son said, ^father 

mana oa-na. Mo-koe etabang ha 

Not ' 

jamae-na gotaena tatu’ hidang ba-pur 

gathered collected 

konggoe cbaka luang-lo. Tang kairamat 

all eating wasted. And property 

bat-par mera bayer matar, Na 

And 

lube goe loma bit 


jarang-pu-na 
famine-arising 

Ko paka ku-e 


pitu. Gaga 


He swine tend-to sent. 


goe loma 
even 


pi-mia. 

gave. 


Kaueng barang jang naga asega deya pui-na, 

he said, 


‘ kong-goe 
‘ all 


luti-hayje-na 


ba-pur 

go-will 

cbaoa 

son 

Cbaoa 

Son 


pue, 


a-pa 
father's 

karang-ie 
my-father-to to-sat 

ma-pae, eng-ta-pa 

not-to-say, servant 

ibang-ta-ni-na, a-pa 

father 


far-was, 

jang-su-na 


a-pa 
father 

eng-dapa-ni-na, 
servants-to-said, 
tang-ba ; denimam 
put ; we 

mung-cba-na. 
found-was.' 


eyay-su-na. 


, asuga 

si-puna laba 

sung-puna. Lo-pur 



. Arise-will 

“du’ 

pa-la, pa-na 

jinang dong-gang-ta. 

“ 0 father, sinned 

Heaven before. 

deya.” ’ 

Hingda-nina 

kang-na bay -pur. 

mahe.” ’ 

Arose 

father-to went. 

ting-na, 

tui pung' 

■sa cb&i-po-na. Cbaoa 

saw. 

ran 

kissed. Son 

‘ a-pa’, 

doim ma-jang.’ Dea pa 

^father, 

not-am.' Bis father 


jup-ta ajoi’ 


‘ ang-dun 

‘ cloth ; 

cha-na iya-na ; 
eat-should feast-should ; 
Iy4-pu-na. 

Merry-made. 


kei kui 
ring hand 
si-pu-na na-na j 
died-having lived ; 


karay 

shoe 


korang 
feet 

ing-pu-na 

lost-bemg 


Disui-ma cbaoa ni-le iya yong sa nanu bing-na ia-na. Lere barang-ga 


Eldest son was 
jinisia. Tang-mia lokai bo-mia 

went 


house 

mung-cbi-mei,’ 

found-has-been^ 


eng-ta-pa 

servant 


why 

mungcba-mia. 

answered. 
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Chidang pa-na mo-ha oye. Sirita oa-tu. 

Anger made not-uoent inside. 

‘A-pa, net&k erui hie jamare hie ete i-pu ma-iap; 

‘ Father, thee-of thy-word not-trmsgressed ; 

dodong-be-ihi mau-mi-sha’ oha-pu-ga’. Et&rang cha-pu-na pupu 
men-tcith never to-eat-gavest. eating harlotry 

jei-pii-na mo-be tengka luk-pu-na kharach jei-sa.’ ‘ Lating 

made-having your money squanders d-having expenditure made.'' ‘ 

da-pa iiing-rOj na-tlik tengka nini-mi-mung choro. A si-pu-na ga-na ; 

livest, my money thine is. Me died-having lived ; 

iyang-pu-na mimg-chena deda a-pa-cha-na mung-che-na.’ 

lost-being found-was found-teas.' 



LIST OF STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENOES 


Ecglisb. 

Oorong (Nepal). j 

! 

Munni (Nepal). 

Suuwar (Darjeeling). | 

1 

MSgsr (Nepal) . 

Olio # * • • 

— - 

I 

Gliri . • . ' 

Ki; gi . 

Ka . . • *1 

i 

Slat .... 

2. Two .... 

Nhi .... 

Ngi; nhi 

Nislii . . . . ! 

t 

1 

Nis .... 

3. Three . . 

i 

So, sou . . . .1 

Som .... 

I 

Sang . . . • i 

Som .... 

4. Four 

Vli ; bhli 

PK; bli . 

Le . . • • j 

Bnli .... 

5. Five . 

Nga; nheo 

Nga .... 

(Ngo) .... 

Banga .... 

6. Six .... 

Tu .... 

Tu .... 

Ruku .... 

Chha .... 

7. Seven . 

Ni a a • • 

Nis .... 

(Cbani) .... 

Sat .... 

8. Eight . . . 

Pre, hhre 

Pre; bre 

(Yoh) .... 

Ath . . . . 

9. Nine .... 

Sn « • • ♦ 

Ku .... 

Nau, (gnh) 

Nan ... . 

10. Ten .... 

Chin .... 

Chui ; chin . . . 

i 

Das, (sashi) . . , 

Das ... . 

11. Twenty 

Nhi-siu .... 

Bhogal .... 

Bis, (khal-ka) , . 

Bis .... 

12. Fifty. 

Nga chin . . 

Bhogal ni-se chui 

Pachas, (khak nishi sasi-ka) 

Pachas .... 

13. Hundred . 

Pra; bhra . . 

Bhogal nga . . 

Sake, (swai-ka) 

1 

Saja .... 

14. I 

Nga .... 

Nga . . . . 

! 

1 

Go • • • • 

i 

Nga ... . 

15. Of me 

Nga-la . . . . 

Nga-la . . . . 

• • • » 

j 

Ngau, (ngo) . 

16. Mine 

Nga-e .... 

Nga-la . . . . 

A-ke-me • , , . 

1 

Ngau • . . . 

17. We . 

Nheo-jaga 

Nga-ni . . . . 

1 Go pati .... 

i 

1 

Kan . . . . 

18. Of US 

Nheo-jaga-la . 

Nga-ni kade-la • 

! Go pati ang-ke 

i 

Kanung .... 

19. Our . . . . 

Nheo-la . . . . 

Nga-ni kade-la . 

Gowa-ke . 

Kanung . . . . 

20. Thou 

Ki . . . . 

Ye . . . 

t G^o • • • • 

Nang . . . . 

j 

21. Of thee 

1^1 1& 3 f J • 

Ye-la . , . 

Ge-ke thiyo de 

j 

Nango . . . . 

22. Thine 

Ki'la . . . , 

Ye-la . , . . 

Ge-ke . . . . 

Nango . . . . 

2.3. You . . . 

• • • « 

Ye ... 

. Ge . . . . 

1 

Nako . . . . 

24. Of you . 

Ki-la . . . . 

Ye-la 

Ge-ke de . . . 

Nakung . . . . 

25. Your . 

Nha-mae-jaga-la 

Ye-la . 

1 

1 Ge-ke de . . . 

! 

Nakung . . . . 

i 
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IN THE NON-PRONOMINALIZED HIMALAYAN DIALECTS 


Newara (Nepal). 

Pahri (Nepal). 



R<5ng (Darjeeling] 


j 

fSto' (Jalpaignri). 

English. 

Chhi 

. 

Thi-ki . 


j 

Kat 

. 

1 

• i 

1 

1 

Che .... 

1. One. 

Nasi • • 

• i 

Nisi 

• 

1 

1 

Nyet 

• 

- ! 

Ne .... 

2. Two. 

So ... 

. 

Songo 

• 

• 

Sam . . 

• 

i 

! 

Sung .... 

3. Three. 

Pi ... 

• 

Pingi 


■ 

Fa-li 

• 

• i 

Ji . . . 

4. Four. 

Nga 

. 

Ngongn . 


• : 

Pa-ngu . 

• 

• 

Nga .... 

5. Five. 

Kliu 

. 

Khngu . 


• 

Ta-rok 

« 

. 

Tn «... 

6. Six. 

Nliaye ; nliasa . 

• 

Nhagi 


i 

! 

Ka-kyok 

• 

. 

Dun .... 

7. Seven. 

Chya 


Chegi 


[ 

. 1 

Ka-ku 

. 

- 

Ge, n6 . 

8. Eight. 

Gu ... 

' 

Gugu 


1 

■ i 

1 

Ka-kyot . 

• 

• 

Gn .... 

9. Nine. 

Sanha 

• 

Jigi 


j 

_ i 
' 1 

Ka-ti 

• 

• 

Chn-tamba, twase . . 

10. Ten. 

Ngie 

• 

Ni-i-gi ; ni-gi , 

' 

1 

Kha kat . 

• 

• 

Nisa .... 

11. Twenty. 

Ngae 


Nge-e-gi; nge-gi 


• 

Kha nyet sa ka-ti 

• 

• 

Ni-kwai-t&s§, or chn-tamba 

12. Fifty. 

Sata-chlii ; sa-chhi . 

• 

Sa-cklii . 


• 

Kha fa-ngu . 

• 

• 

Nga-kai .... 

13. Hundred. 

Ji . 

• 

Ji 


• 

Go . . 

• 

• 

Ka-te .... 

14. I. 

Ji-gu ; ii-mta . . 

• 

Nu-gu . 


. 

Ka-su-sa , 

• 


Ka-tek .... 

15. Of me. 

Ji-gu ; ji-mlia . 

. 

Nu-gu 


, 

Ka-su-sa 

. 


Ka-t^k .... 

16. Mine. 

JM-pi 

• 

^ Ja-ri 

1 


■ 

Ka-yu 

• 

• 

Deninimi, or na-te 

17. We. 

Jhi-gu . . . 

• 

Ja-ri-sala 


• 

Ka-yu-sa 

• 



18. Of us. 

JM-ga 

• 

J a-ii-sala 


. 

Ka-yu-sa 

• 

. 


19. Our. 

Chlia . . . 

• 

Chhi 



Ho 

• 

• 

Na-ga . , . . 

20. Thou. 

Chha-gu 

• 

' Chha-gu 



A-do-sa ; ho-sa 

• 

• 

I ^ p • • • 

21. Of thee. 

Chlia-gu 

• 

i 

Chha-gu 


• 

A-do-sa ; ho-sa 

« 

• 


22. Thine. 

Chhi 

. 

Chha-ri . 



(A-yu) . 

• 

• 


23. You 

Chhi-gu . 

• 

Chha-ri-sala 


• 

(A-yu-sa) 

• 

• 


24. Of you. 

Chhi-gu . 

• 

Chha-ri-sala 



(A-j u-sa) 

• 

• 


25. Your. 

1 , . . 


This list is incomplete. Only one bilingual Toto could be found. He knew a little Bengali, but his knowledge wai so limited, tbit it was found im possible to uiake 
bim understand the force of the various grammatical forms. No non-Toto knows the language. XT fl Oltr; 



Englilh. 

Gunmg (Kepal). 

Murmi (Nepal). 

Sunwar (Darjeeling). 

Mggar (Nepal). 

26. He • 

• 

4> 

• 

0-cha 

• • • 

The ... 


Hare 


. • 

As-ko 

• 

- 

27. Of him 

• 

• 

• 

0-cha-ma-la 

• • • 

The-la 


Hare-k nga de 


• 

A-cheu, (a-chu) 



28. Hia . 

• 

• 

• 

0-cha-ma-la 

• • • 

The-la . 





A-cheu . 



29. They . 

• 



Kya-mae 

« « • 

The-ni , 


Mur pati 


• 

Asruk 



30. Of them 


• 

« 

Kya-ma-laiga 

• « • 

Then-na . . 


Harek mur-ke . 


• 

Aarukung 



31. Their 



• 

Kya-ma-la-di 


Then-na . 


Mur pati-ke 


• 

A.srukung 



32. Hand 

• 


• 

To 


Ta . . . 


Gni 



Hut 



33. Foot . 

• 

• 

• 

Bhali-pu 

• • « 

Kan-pha-la 


Khoili 


• 

Hit 

• 


34. Nose . 

• 

■ 

• 

Na 

• • • 

Na . . 


Neh 



Nha 

• 


35. Eye . 


• 

• 

Mi 

• • • 

Mi 


Mi-chi 


• 

Mik 



36. Month 

• 

• 

• 

Sung 

• • • 

Sung 


Shoh 


• 

Nyer . . 


» 

37. Tooth 

« 

• 

* 

Sa 

« « • 

Swa 


Khrui 


• 

Shyak . 


• 

38. Ear . 

• 


• 

Nha 

. 

Nha-be . 


Nopha 

• 

• 

Na-kep . 


• 

39. Hair . 

• 


« 

Mni , 

• • • 

Kra . , . 


Chang 

• 

• 

Chham . , 



40. Head . 

• 

• 

e 

Kra . 

• • • 

Thobo , , 

• 

Piya 

• 

• 

Talu 

« 

• 

41. Tongue 

• 

• 

« 

Le 


Le ... 


Le . . 


■ 

Let 

• 

• 

42. Belly 

« 



Pho 

• « « 

Fho ... 

. 

Kaz 


• 

Tuk 

• 

• 

43. Back . 

• 

• 

• 

Gho 


Chhigma . 


Nole 

• 

• 

Mi-chardi 

• 

• 

44. Iron . 

• 

• 

• 

Pae 


Phai 

1 

Tamper . 



Phalam . 


• 

45. Gold . 

• 

• 


Mhara 

• • • 

Mar 


Sun . 



Gyu 

• 

• 

46. SUyer 

• 

• 


Chandi . 

• w • 

Mui 


Chandi . 


1 

Chandi . 

• 

• 

47. Father 

• 

• 

. 

A-ba 

• • • 

Aba . . . 


Popo 


I 

Bai 

• 


48. Mother 

• 



A-ma . 

• • • 

Ama . . , 


A-ma , 

• 

• 

M ai 



49. Brother 


• 

• 

A-ghen (elder ) ; a-li 

(younger) . 

Jhyojhyo (elder ) ; 

(younger). 

ala i Fhep 

! 

• 

1 

1 

Bhai . , 

• 


50. Sister 

• 

• 

• 

A-ghaen (elder ) ; a-nga 
(younger). 

1 

^ana (elder ) ; anga i 

(younger). 

Alii 


• 1 

Bahini . 

» 


51. Man • 

* 


• 

Mhi 

. 

Mhi 


Mur . 

• 

t 

BOar-mi , 

• 


52. Woman 

• 

• 

. 1 
f 

Chame 

• • • 

Mi-ing-kola 


Mishi mur 


i 

• 

Masto 




i 


Xewaii (Kepal). 

1 

Pahri (Kepal). 


} 

' Bong (Darjeeling). 

1 

1 

Toto (Jslpaiguri). 

1 

{ 

English. 

0 

Ho 

• 


• 

! Hu 

{ 

j 

• 

• 

■ j 

26. He. 

O-ya-gu . . . . 

Hwa-g^ . 

• 


• 

Hu-sa 

1 

• 

• 

1 

! 

27. Of him. 

0-ya-gu .... 

Hwa-gu . 



• 

1 

Hu-sa 


• 

1 

1 

* 28. His. 

A-pi . . • • 

Ho-kari . 



• 

Ha-yu 

1 


• 


29. They. 

Ami-gu .... 

Ho-kara-gu 



- 

' 

Ha-yu-sa 





•30. Of them. 

Ami-ga .... 

Ho-kara-gu 



• 

Ha-yu-sa 


• 

. j 

31. Their. 

Laha .... 

La 




A-ka 


• 

. 1 Kui .... 

32. Hand. 

Tuti .... 

Li 



• 

Thung-lyok 


• 

1 

. j Waibe .... 

j 

33. Foot. 

Nliasa .... 

Nhise 



• 

Tuk-nom 


• 

. ; Naba .... 

1 

34. Nose. 

MikKa .... 

Migi 



■ 

A-mik 



i 

. 1 Michui .... 

1 

35. Eye. 

Mhutu .... 

To 



• 

A-boug . 


• 

1 

. { Xuigan" , , , ■ 

36. Mouth. 

Wa .... 

Wa . 




A-fo 

. 

• 

i^- 

• i bl , , 

1 1 

37. Tooth. 

Nhaepa .... 

Nisabne . 



• 

A-nyor . 

< 

• 

. ' Xann .... 

' 

38. Ear. 

Sa .... 

bo 




A-taom . 

♦ 

• 

. ! Paring . 

1 

39, Hair. 

Chhe .... 

Chhe 




A-thyak . 

• 

• 

. Pudang .... 

1 ' 

40. Head. 

Me .... 

Me 




A-H 

• 

• 

. ' Lebe .... 

41. Tongue. 

Poatha .... 

Pari . 

. 


■ 

Ta-bok 

« 

• 

1 

. Pii'ma' . . . . i 

1 

i 

42. Belly. 

Jandlin . 

Dhusa 

• 


1 

.! 

I 

Ta-gfim . 

• 


. ■ Ju'ma .... 

43. Back. 

Na .... 

Hge 

* 


1 

■i 

Pun-jeng 


• 

• ; Cbaka 

44. lion. 

Nu .... 

L5 

« 


i 

. 1 

1 

Jer 

« 

• 

. 1 S5n,i .... 

45. Gold. 

Oh.a .... 

Oba 



j 

1 

• 1 

1 

Kom 

• 

• 

. 1 Lupa .... 

46. Silver. 

Baba ; abn 

Ba 



■ 

A-bo 


• 

. ! Apa 

47. Father. 

Mama .... 

Ma 




A-mu 


• 

1 

. 1 Aio . . j 

’ 1 

48. Mother. 

Daiu {elder) ; kija {younger) 

BLaju 



j 

i 

A-num . 


- 

. Apu (elder) ; e’ {younger) . 

49. Brother. 

Tata {elder) ; kebe {younger) 

Manjiu . 



1 

j 

A-ndm 


• 

• ' I^\2r ... 

i 

50. Sister. 

Manu • . . , 

Manchhi 



. 1 

Ma-rd 


« 

. i Dndnzi-bi(p<rsot!),dev'' 

51. Man. 

Misa .... 

Mama 




Ta-’ayu . 



. Mem-bi . . . . ; 

52. Woman. 


‘ The apoitrophe represents a staccato, abrnpt, Dronunciat;o i of the precedins svllabl e. 
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English. 


Gumng (Nepal). 


Mnrmi (Nepal). 


Sanwar (Darjeeling). 


Magar (Nepal). 


53. Wife 

Miring . 

• 



Mring , 

. . . Mi-cha . 

• 

. . < Mahaza . 

54. Child 

Eolo-mae 

• 



Jha-tung . 

• • • • 

• 

. . Zazako . 

55. Son .... 

Jha 

• 

• 

• 

Jha 

. . . Tau 

• 

. . Lenza 

56. Daughter 

Jha-me . 

• 

• 

• 

Jha-me . 

. • . Ta-mi . 

• 

. • Maato mi-za 

57. Slave 

Ghe-ba 

• 

• 

• 

Kyapa 

. . . Waili 

• 

. . Memas . 

58. Cultivator . 

Kheti-la-ba 

• 


• 




. . Kheti-zat-ki 

59. Shepherd 

Chha-mae 

• 

• 

• 

Kin gothalo 

. . . Gothala . 

• 

. Luko-gothala . 


^0. God . 
■61. Devil 

62. Son . 

63. Moon . 

64. Star . 


. Prameswera 
. Mho 
. Dhinga . 

. Lani 

. : ; mosara 


. La 
. Mang 
. Dhini 
. Lani 
. Tara 


■65. Fire . 

• 

. Me 

• 

• 

• 

Me 


« 

• 


Mi . . . 

66. Water 

• • 

. j Kui 

• 

• 

• 

Kui 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Mak 

67. House 

* • 

. i Dhl 

i 

« 


• 

j Tim 

• 



. 

1 

: Khi 

^8. Horse 

« ■ 

i 

. Ta 

« 


• 

Ta 

• 

• 



1 

1 Shara 

69. Cow 1 

• • 

. ; Mhe 

• 


• 

Me-ya 

• 


• 

• 

i 

... 

70. Dog , 

• • 

. ! Naki 

• 


• 

Naki 


• 

« 

• 

Kuchum 

71. Cat . 

• • 

. ! Nawara . 




Taor 

• 

• 



Berdu 

72. Cock . 

• 

. Nagabhale 

« 

-> 


Hwa-ba 

• 

• 



Wo-a 

73. Duck 

• • 

. Hansa 

• 


• 

Hansa 

• 

• 



Pakhu-shaba . 

74. Ass . 

« • 

. Adha , 



*1 

Gadha 

• 

« 

« 


Gadha 

75. Camel 

• • 

, IJtha 




'V 

Uth 

• 

• 

• 


... 

76. Bird . 

• • 

. Nemya . 

• 


j 

Nyame 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Chiha 

77. Go . 

• » 

. 1 Hyad 

[ 

• 



Niu 

• 


• 

t 

Lao , , 

78. Eat . 

• • 

. Chadu 

• 

• 

• 

Chau 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Jao . , 

79. Sit . 

• 

. 1 Tidu 

• 

• 

• 

f 

Chiu 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bak . ^ 


. Bhagwan 
. Palla 
. Na 
. La-tosi 
. Sorm 


. Bhagw^ 

. Bhnt 

. Surje ; njamkhan 
. Gehat , , 

. Tara 
. Mhe 

• . . 

. Im , 

. Ghora . 

. Nhyet 
. Chiu, (chu) 

• I Suthu . 

• Gwa-bha-lya . 

^ ^ Hans 

- ^ Gadha . , 

• 1 Unth 

i 

. j Gwa-ja . 

. Nung-ni 

• 1 Jya-ni . 

I 

• 1 U-ni 
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ITSwaii (Nepal). 

Pahii (Nepal). 

Bong (Darjeeling). 

foto (Jalpaiguri). 

EngUsb. 

Kala 

• 


1 

Maju 

• 

• 

A-yn 

• 

• 

• 

Me’ 

• 

53. Wife. 

Macha 

• 


Cha-ch»-ri 

• 


A-knp 

• 

• 

• 



54. Child. 

^^30 • • 

• 


Kia-pro . 

• 


Ta-gri knp 

• 


■ 

Chao ; chaoa 

• 

55. Son. 

Mhya-cha 

• 


Manjiu . 

• 


Ta-’ayn knp 

• 


• 

Chai-me’ 

• 

56. Daughter. 

Cheo 



Cbe 

• 


Vyet 

• 


• 

No word . 

• 

57. Slave. 

Kisani 

• 


Jesegu 

• 


Nydt-zuk-ba 

• 


• 

Lingang chayna 


58. Cultivator. 

Phaijawa 

• 


Phijhtia . 

• 


Lnk-ngak-bo 

• 



E’-na 

• 

59. Shepherd. 

Bhagban 

• 


Dio 

• 


Enm 

• 


• 

Iswal 

• 

60. God. 

Bhut ; khya 

• 


Bhu 



Mung 

• 


• 

Jishang . 

• 

61. DeviL 

Surja deo ; niblia 

• 


Saja dio . 

• a 


Sa-tguk . 

• 


• 

Chhani . . 

• 

62. Sun. 

Chandrama ; tnyu mi-la 


Nhia dio 

• • 


La-vo 

• 


• 

Tari 

. 

63. Moon. 

Ngagu . 



Nigi 

• • 


Sa-hdr . 

• 


• 

Pnima . . 

- 

64. Star. 

Mi 



Mi 

• « 


Mi 

• 


• 

Megne 

•• 

65. Fire. 

Lakbd 



Lukba . 



Ung 

• 


• 

Ti 

• 

66. Water. 

Chhe 



Chhe 



Li 

• 


- 

Sa 

.. 

67. House. 

Sala 



Soro 



On , 

• 


' 

.^a 


68. Horse. 

Sa 



Sa 


• 

Bik 

• 


• 

Pika 


69. Cow. 

Khi-cba . 



Kuga 



Ka-ju 

• 


• 

Kja 

. 

70. Dog. 

Bbau 



Bhi 



A-lyu 

• 


• 

Ming-ki . 

• 

71. Cat. 

Goga 



Gongo 



Hik-bn . 

• 


• 

Keka 

. 

72. Cock. 

Hansa ; hae 



Hui 

• 


Dam-byo 

• 


• 

Hangsa . 

. 

73. Dnek. 

Gadha 



Gtadha 

• 


Pdng-bu . 

• 


• 

Pangbn . 

• 

74. Ae8. 




Uth 



... 

... 



Tai-maiig-ga 

• ' 

75. Camel. 

Jhanga . 



Jhanga . 

• 

• 

Fo 

. 

. 


Pakhi 

• 

76. Bird. 

Hu 



6 . 


• 

Nu 

• 

• 

• 

Chhapnr 

• 

77. Go. 

Na 

• 


Ne 


* 1 

Zo . 

• 

. 

• 

Char 

• 

78. Eat. 

Cho 

• 




• 

Ngan 

• 

• 

• 

lyung . 

• 

79. Sit 
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English. 


Gonmg (Nepal), 


Mnrmi (Nepal). 


Sun war (Darjeeling). 


Hagar (Nepal). 


80. Come . , 


Lago 

• 


Eihau 

• 


• 

Pin 


• 

Ra-ni 


81. Beat 


Dhon 

• 


Bobko ; pnngo 


• 

Tnpo 

1 


• 

Dnng-ni 


82. Stand 


Bat 

■ 

• 

Rego 



• 

O 

PL 

o 

Ph 


• 

So-ni 


83. Die . 


Sid . . 

• 

• 

Siu 



• 

Beko 

• 

• 

Si-ni 


84. Give 

. 

Pin 

• 

• 

Pingo 



• 

Ge-n ; ge 


• 

Ya-ui 

‘ 


85. Run . . 

a 

Dheodha . 

• 

• 

Y arko 



• 

Doro 


• 

Kher-ni . 


86. Up 


Tetai' 

• 

• 

Tor 




Tarl 


• 

Dhenam 


87. Near 


Jhedho . 

• 

• 

Ngam-ri 



• 

0th 


• 

Khereb . 


68. Down . . 


Maemari . 

• 

• 

Mar 

• 



Huige 


• 

Mhaka 


89. Par . 

. Rhego 

i 

• 

• 

Thaiing . 



• 

2^ guni 


• 

Los 


90. Before . 

' 

Nin-hundi 

• 

• 

Ghachha 



• 

Ngningti 

• 

• 

Agher-lak 


91. Behind 


Li-hundi 

• 

• 

Lechha . 

* 


• 

Nole 


• 

Nhung-lak 


92. Who . 


Khae-pa-cha 

• 

• 

Halu 

• 


• 

Same 


• 

Su 


93. What 


To 

• 

• 

Tiga 

• 


• 

Marme 

» 

• 

Hi 


94. Why 


Ta-le 

• 

• 

Tisi 

• 


• 

Mur-ne . 

* 

• 

Hi-ki . 


95. And . 


Ba 

• 

• 

Ra . 

• 


• 

Ani 


• 

Ea 


96. But . 


Tara 

• 


Tara 

« 


• 

Shyang . 

« 

. 

Ta-ra 


97. If . . . 


Bhisam . 

• 

• 

Bhi-sam (saying) 


• 

Ngana 


• 

De-nang . 


98. Tea . 


Ni-ba 

• 

• 

Ninna 



• 

Ang 


• 

Ho 


99. No . 


A-ni-ba , 

• 

• 

Abin 



• 

ila-mai , 


• 

Ma-ha-le 


100. Alas 


Ja-a 

• 

• 

J • 



• 

Rimsho . 


• 

Jahai 


101. A father . 


A-ba ghri 

• 


Aba ki . 



• 

Ka popo . 


• 

Eat bai . 


102. Of a father 


A-ba ghri-a 

• 

• 

Aba ki-la 



• 

Ka pop-ka 


• 

Kat bayo 


103. To a father 


A-ba ghri-ladi 

• 

• 

Aba ki-da 




Ka pop-kale 


• 

Kat bai-ki-nang 

104. From a father . 

• 

A-ba ghri-hundi 

• 

• 

_ 

Aba ki den 




Kit pop-ke 


• 

Kat bai khata 

• • 

105. Two fathers 

• 

A-ba nhi 

• 

• 

Aba ngi . 




Pop nisi . 


• • 

Nis bai ham 

• • 

106. Fathers 

. 

A-ba-mae 

• 

'l 

1 

Aba kade 

• 

• 


Pop potchi 

• 

• » 

1 

Bai barn . 

• • 
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Newiii (Nepal). 


Palm (Nepal). 


Roug (Darjeeling). 


Toto (Jalpaignri). 


English. 


Wa 

Da 

Da . 

Si .. 

Biu 

Boa 

Choe 

Satti 

Ko 

Tapa 

Nheone ; nhapa 
laone 

Sn . 

Chhu 
Chiiae . 

O 

Athe-na . 

Dha-la-aa 
Klia-o 
Ma-khu . 

Aka . • 

Chta'inlia ban . 
Cbba-mha bau-ya 
Cbba-mba ban-ya-te 
Cbha-mba buba 
Ni-mba ban-pi 
Bau-pi • 


. Ta . 

. j Dae 
. ! Do 
. Si 
. I Bi 

I 

I 

. j Ke-ga vpa 
. Tbaso 

. Sioti 
. Koao , 

• Tapa 

• Nborkbe 
. Lumane 
. Sela 

• Cbela 
. Cbae 


Di 

« • 

- 

Lele 

• 

ft . i 80. Come. 

j 

Buk 

« • 

• 

Sapn 

• 

. 81. Beat, 

Luk-ding 

ft « 

• 

Lolo . 

• 

. . 82. Stand. 

Mak 


• 

Sipuna . 

• 

. ; 83. Die. 

1 

Bi 

• 

• 

Picba 

• 

t 

. . j 84. Give. 

Dang 


1 

• i 

Tni 


. . ! 85. Run. 


. A-tbol 
. A-rain 
. A-rnin 

, Naban 

. Loa 
- To-go 
. Sbu . 

. Sbb-mat-imn 


Jnjnntaye 
Abetc 
Lijuing . 
Hinda-Dina . 
DOngangta 

i No 

Ha 


Ha-rang-ga 


. 86. Up. 

. 87. Near. 

. 88. Down. 

. 69. Far. 

, 90. Before, 

. 91. Behind. 

. 92. Wbo. 

93. Wbat. 

. I 94. Wby. 


0 . . . . 

1 Un 

• • 





; 95. And. 

Ma-khi , . . . 

1 

Sben 

• 

, 




! 96. But. 

1 

Siki . . . . 

j Go-rnng 

1 






' 97. If. 

Kbiu .... 

! Ak , . 

I 

• 

Ke 

• 


• 

' 98, Tes. 

Ha-kbi .... 

1 

1 

!Ma-ne . , 

' 

1 

• • 

Ma-kOe . 

• 

> 

• 

99. No. 

Aba .... 

Aba 

• • 





100. Alas. 

Ba thi-sa 

A-ho hat 

• • 

Icba apa 

. 

• 


101. A father. 

Ba tbi-sa-gn . 

A-bo kat-sa 

« « 

Apak 


ft 

• 

102. Of a father. 

j 

Ba tbi-sa-ta 

A-bo kat-sa . 

• . 





103. To a father. 

Ba thi-sa Iona . 

i 

A-bo kat-unn. . 

• • 

• 




104. From a father. 

Niaa ba ... 

A-bo nyet 

• • 

Apa-nisa 

ft 

• 

• : 

105. Two fathers. 

3a si . 

j 

A- bo-song 

• • 

• 4 

* .ft. 



1C6. Fathers. 
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Euglisli. 


Gurung (Nepal). 

Murmi (Nepal). 

1 

Sunwar (Darjeeliog). 

Magar (Nepal). 

107. 

Of fathers 

• 

A-ba-mae-la 

• 

Aba kade-la 

Pop potchi-ka 

Bai kung 

108. 

To fathers 

• 

A-ba-mae-lai . • 


Aba kade-da . 

Pop potchi-kale 

Bai harn-ki 

109. From fathers . 

• 

A-ba-mae-hundi 

• 

Aba kade-den . 

Pop potehi-ke 

Bai-ko-dekhi, or, khata 

110. 

A. daxighter 

• 

Chame ghri 

• 

Jha-me ki . . - 

Tami ka ... 

Kat masto mi-za 

111. 

Of a daughter 


Chame ghri-a . 

• 

Jha-me ki-la 

Tami ka-ke 

Kat masto mi-zau 

112. 

To a daughter 


Chame ghri-ladi 

• 

.Iha-me ki-da . 

Tami ka-kale . 

Kat masto mi-za ki-nang . 

113. 

From a daughter 


Chame ghri-hundi 

• 

Jha-me ki-den 

Tami ka-ke 

Kat masto mi-za dekhi, or, 
khata. 

114. 

Two daughters . 


Chame nhi 

• 

Jha-me ngi 

Nishi tami-potchi 

Nis masto mi-za ham 

115. 

Daughters 


Chame-mae . . 

• 

Jha-me dngu . 

Tami potchi 

Masto mi-za ham 

116. 

Of daughters . 

• 

Chame-mae-la . 

• 

Jha-me kade-la 

Tami potchi-ka 

Masto mi-za ham-kung 

117. 

To daughters 

• 

Chame-mae-ladi . 

• 

Jha-me kade-da 

Tami potchi-ka-le , 

Masto mi-za ham-ki . 

118. 

From daughters 

• 

Chame-mae-hundi . 

* 

Jha-me dugu-den 

1 

Tami potchi-ke , 

Masto mi-za barn dekhi, or, 
khata. 

119. 

A good mau 

« 

Mhi ghri saba 

• 

Jhya-ba ki mhi 

Mnr ka rimsho 

Kat niko bhar-mi 

120. 

Of a good man . 


Mhi ghri saba-la 

• 

Ki jhya-ba mhi-la 

Ka mur rimsho-ke . 

Kat niko bhar-mi-kung , 

121. 

To a good man . 


Mhi ghri saba-la-di . 

■ 

Ki jhya-ba mhi-da - 

Ka rimsho mur-kale 

Kat niko bhar-mi-ki , 

122. 

From a good man 


Mhi saba ghri-hundi 

• 

Ki jhya-ba mhi-den . 

Ka rimsho mur-ke . 

Kat niko bhar-mi dekhi, or, 
khata. 

123. 

Two good men . 


Mhi saba nhi . 

• 

Mhi ngi jhya-ba 

Nishi mui’-potchi limsho . 

Nis niko bhar-mi 

124. 

Good men 


Mhi saba mae . 

• 

Mhi jhya-ba kade 

Rimsho mur-potchi . 

Niko bhar-mi ham . 

125. 

Of good men 


Mhi saba mae-la 

- 

Mhi jhya-ba kade-la 

Rimsho mur-potohi-ke 

^iko bhar-mi bara kting . 

126. 

To good men 

- 

Mhi saba mae-ladi 

• 

Mhi jhya-ba kade-da 

Rimsho mur-potchi-kale 

Niko bhar-mi bara-ki 

127. 

From good men 


Mhi sala mae-hundi . 

• 

Mhi jhya-ba kade-den 

Rimsho mur-potchi-nga 

Niko bhar-mi haru dekhi, 
or, khata. 

128. 

A good woman . 


Cha-me-ring saba ghri 

• 

Mring-kola jhya-ba . 

Rimsho ka raishe 

Kat niko mahaza bhar-mi . 

129. 

A bad boy 


A-saba puin jha-jha ghri 

• 

Mhi jha-jha a- jhya-ba 

Ka to al ma-rimsho . 

Kat ma-jati chhan-za 

130. 

Good women 


Saba cha-me-ring-mae 

• 

Mring-kola kade jhya-ba . 

Rimsho mish-potchi 

Niko mahaza bhar-mi haru 

131. 

A bad girl 


A-saba cha-me-ring jha-jha 

Mring-kola jha-jha a-jhja- 
ba. 

Ka ma-rimsho misha al 

Kat ma-jati bhanza . 

132. 

Good 


Saba 

• 

Jhya-ba .... 

Rimsho .... 

Jati; niko 

13S. 

Better 


Saba 

• 

Jhya-ba .... 

Rimsho - . . . 

Oepcha • « « • 

j 
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i 

Xewari (Nepal). 

Pahri (Nepal). 

i 

j Eong (Darjeeling). 

(Jslpaiguri). 

Englisb. 

Ban-pi-gu 

Ba si-ya-gu 

1 

. A-bo-6ong-6a . 


107. Of fathers. 

Bau-pi-ta ; bau-pT-ya-ta 

Ba si-ya-ta 

A-bo-song-sa . 


108. To fathers. 

Baba-pini-pache 

Ba si-ya lo-na . 

A-bo-lyang-nun 


109. From fathers. 

Chha-mha mhya-cha . 

Manjiu thi-sa . 

Tayu-knp kat . 


110. A daughter. 

Chha-mha mhya-cha-ya 

Manjiu thi-sa-gu 

Tayu-kup-kat-sa 


111. Of a daughter. 

Cliha-mha mhya-cha-yMa . 

Manjiu thi-sa-ta 

Tayu-kup-kat-sa 



! 

1 112. To a daughter. 

Chba-mba mhya-cha-paclie 

Manjiu thi-ea lo-na . 

Tayu-knp-kat-lyang-nun . 


113. From a daughter. 

Ni-mha mbya-clia 

Ni-sa manjiu . 

j Tayu-knp nyet 

I 


114. Two daughters. 

Mbya-cha-pi 

Manjiu-si 

1 Tayu-kup song 

* • 

115. Daughters. 

Mbya-cha-pani-ya 

Manjiu-si-ya-gu 

! 

I Tayu-kup-eong-sa 

j 


116. Of daughters 

Mhya-clia-pi-ta . 

Manjiu-si-ya-ta . 

1 

1 

Tayu-kup-song-sa 


117. To daughters. 

Mhya-cha-pini-paclie . 

Manjiu -si-ya lo-na . 

Tayu -kup-lyang-nun 


118. From daughters. 

Chba-mha bbi manu . 

Bhingu manchhi thi-sa 

Ma-rd a-ryum kat 


119. A good man. 

Chha-mha bhi mann-ya 

Bhingu manchhi thi-sa-gu . 

Ma-r6 a-iyum kSt-sa 

•••>»» 

120. Of a good man. 

Chha-mha bhi manu-ya-ta . 

Bhingu manchhi thi-sa-ya-ta 

Ma-rd a-ryum kat-sa , 


121. To a good man. 

Chha-mha bhi mann pache 

Bhingu manchhi thi-sa lo-na 

Ma-r6 a-ryum kairlyang-nnn 


122. From a good man. 

Ni-mha bhi manu 

Ni-sa bhingu manchhi 

Marrd nyet a-ryum . 


123. Two good men. 

Bhi manu-pi . 

Bhingu manchhi kari 

Ma-rd a-ryum-song . 


124, Good men. 

Bhi manu-pi-gu 

Bhingu manchhi kari-gu . 

Ma-rd a-ryum-song-sa 



125. Of good men. 

Bhi manu-pi-ta 

Bhingu manchhi kari-ya-ta 

Ma-rd a-ryum-song-sa . 


126. To good men. 

Bhi manu pache 

Bhingu manchhi kari lo-na 

Ma-ro a-iyum-song-ly^g- 
nun. 


127. From good men. 

Bhi misa chha-mha . 

Bhingu mama thi-sa . 

Tayu a-rynm kat 


128. A good woman. 

Chha-mha ma-bhi-mha kae 
ma-cha. j 

Ma-ji baba-cha thi-sa 

Ong ma-ryu-na-bo kat 


129. A bad boy. 

Bhi-pi misa-ta . . . j 

1 

Bhingu mama-to 

A-ryum tayu song . 


130. Good women. 

Chha-mha ma-bhi-mha 

mhyae ma-cha. 

Ma-ji mama-cha thi-sa 

Tayu kat ma-ryu-na-bo 


131. A bad girl. 

Bhi .... 

Bhingu . . _ _ 

A-ryum . 

Entana .... 

132. Good. 

Atibhi .... 

bhingu 

A-ryiim .... 


133. Belter. 
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English. 

Gurting (Nepal). 


Murmi (Nepal). 


Sunwar (Darjeeling). 


Magar (Nepal). 

134. 

Best . . 

• 

Saba 

• 

Jhya-ba jhya-ba 


Dashyo . 

• 

Bighna jati 

135. 

High . , 

• 

Nuba . . . 

• 

No-ba . • . 

• 

Lashyo . 


Ghyancha 

136. 

Higher 

• 

N aba 

• 

No-ba 


Khub lashyo . 


Ghyancha 

137. 

Highest 

• 

Nuba 

• 

No-ba no-ba 

• 

Aghor lashyo . 


Ghyancha 

138. 

A horse . . 

• 

Ta ghri . 

• 

i Ta ki . 

• 

Shara 


1 

1 Kat ghora 

139. 

A mare 

• 

Ta ma-ma ghri 

• 

1 Ta mama ki 

i 

- 

Shara a- mo 


i 

Kat ghori 

140. 

Horses 


Ta-mae . 

• 

I 

] Ta kate . 

• 

Shara putchi . 


1 Ghoia haru 

141. 

Mares . . 


Ta ma-ma mae 

- 

Ta mama kate 

• 

Shara putchi a-mo 


Ghori ham 

1 

142. 

A ball . . 


Ba-sat Ihya ghri 

- 

Saxhe ki 

■ 

• 

Biyaph-po-ka . 


Kat samya phor 

143. 

A cow 


Mke ghri 

• 

Me mama ki . 

, 

Bi ka . 


Kat nhet 

144. 

Balls . . 


Ba-sat Ihya mae 

• 

1 

Sarhe kate . 

1 

• 

Biyaph patchi . 


Phor haru 

145. 

Cows . . 

• 

Mhe mae . 

• 

Me mama kate 

! 

• 

Biang patchi . 


i Nhet ham 

146. 

A dog . • 

• 

Na-ki dho ghri 

• 

; Naki ki , . . 

1 

• 

Kuchum ka 


Kat chin (t.e, chQ) 

147. 

A bitch 

« 

Na-ki ma-ma ghri 

• 

’ Naki mama ki 

• 

Kuchumi ka 


Kat chin chauri 

148. 

Dogs 


Na-ki jaga 

• 

' Naki kate . . 

• 

Kuchum patchi 


Chiu ham 

149. 

Bitches 


Na-ki ma-ma jaga . 

• 

Naki mama kate . 

• 

Kuchmi patchi 


Chin chauri haru 

150. 

A he-goat . 


Ra bokya ghri . 

• 

Poke ki . 

• 

Cha-she ka 


Kat boka 

151. 

A female goat 


Ra ma-ma ghri . 

• 

Ra mama ki 

• 

Cha-she ka 


Kat rha . 

152. 

Goats 


Ra jaga . 

• 

Ra kate . , , 

• 

Cha-she patchi 


Rha-ham 

153. 

A male deer 


Fo darhya ghri 

• 

Tangi hva-ba ki . 

• 

Kish-she a-po . 


Darhya mii’ga . 

154. 

A female deer . 


Fo murli ghri . 

• 

Tangi mama ki 

• 

Kish-she a-mo 


Murli mirga 

155. 

Deer 

• 

Fo ... 


Tangi 

• 

Kish-she putchi 


Mirga 

156. 

I am 


Nga mu 

• 

Nga mu-la 

• 

Go-la nang 


Nga le 

157. 

Thoa art . 


Kin mu , . , 

• 

Te mu -la 

• 

Ge-la ba-ngide . 


Nang le . 

158. 

He is . 

‘ 

Chan mu 

• 

The mu-la . . 

• 

Hare ba-shotcha 


Asae le . , 

159. 

We are . . 


Ngi-jag mu 

• 

Nga-ni kate mu-la 

• 

Go-patchi nang . 

• 

Kan-ko le . . 

160. 

You are 


Nha-me-jagau mu-la 

• 

Te- nikate mu-Ia 

• 

Ge ba-sho chhuu , 

• 

Nakruk le 
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Newari (Xepal). 

Pahri (Nepal). 

Kong (Darjeeling). 

Toto (Jalpaiguri). 

Englisli. 

Dakale blii 

Dika bhingn 

• 

A-ryum . 

• 


1 134. Best. 

Taja .... 

Taja 

• 

Thu 



1 

Hinda-nina (see No. SO) 

13.5. High. 

Upo taja 

i'laji-gn taja 

• 

A-thu 



13G. Higher. 

Dakale taja 

Dika taja 

• 

A-thn a-thn 


• 

137. Highest. 

Ckha-mha sala 

Soro thi-ma 

• 

On kat . 



138. A horse. 

Chlia-raha ma sala 

Soro magn tbi-ma 

• 

On a-mot kat . 


• 

139. A mare. 

Sala-ta . , • . 

Soro kari 

• 

On-song . 



140. Horses. 

Ma sala-ta 

Magn soro kari 

• 

On-mdt-song 




141. Mares. 

Doh elilia-mha 

Doh-sa thi-ma . 

• 

Long kat 

• 

• 1 

142. A bnll. 

Sa ckha-mlia 

Ma-sa thi-ma . 

• 

Bik-gu kat 


. 



143. A cow. 

Doha-ta .... 

Doh-sa kari 

• 

Long-song 



t 

1 144. Bnlls. 

! 

Sa-ta .... 

Md-sa kari 

• 

Bik-gu-song 


• 

j 

j 145. Cows, 

Chlia-mha khi-cka 

Knju thi-ma . . 


Kajn kat . 


• 


146. A dog. 

Chka-iiilia ma kki-cha 

!Ma kujn thi-ma 

• 

Kaju-mot kat . 


• 


147. A bitch. 

Khi-cha-ta 

Knjn kari 


Kajfi-song 


• 

.. ... 

148. Dogs. 

Ma khi-cka-ta . . 

Ma knjn kari . 


Kaju-mdt-song 


• 



249. Bitches. 

' 

I 

Ctha-mlia dagu 

Dngo thi-mii 

• 

Sa-ar-bn kat 

• 

• 


: 

150. A he-goat. 

Ckka-mlia cliole 

jMa cliala thi-mii 

• 

Sa-ar-mot kat . 

• 

• 



151. A female goat. 

Duga-cha-ta 

Chala-to 

• 

Sa-ar-song 


• 


152. Goats. 

Ba cliala ckha-mlia - . 

Gu-chala thi-ma 

• 

Sa-ka-bu kat . 


• 


153. A male deer. 

Ma cliala cliha-mha . 

&u-ma-cbala thi-ma . 

• 

Sa-ka-mut kai . 




154. A female deer. 

Cliala .... 

Gu-chala 


Sa-ka 




155. Deer. 

Ji du 

Ji khin . 

• 

Go gum . 


• 


156. I am. 

Chka dn . 

Chhi khin 

• 

Ho-a 


- 


157. Then art. 

0 du . . . 

Ho khin . 

• 

Hn gnm . 


• 


158. He is. 

Ji-pj' dn. . 

Ja-ri khin 

• 

Kayu gnm 


• 


159. We are. 

Chhi dn • 

Chha-ri khin 

• 

H6-a 


• 


160. You are. 
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English. 


Gnrnng (Kepal). 


Mnrmi (Nepal). 


Sunwar (Darieeling). 


Magar (Nepal). 



161. They are . 

162. I was 

163. Thouwasfc 

164. He was 

165. We ■were . 

166. You were . 

167. They were 

168. Be . 

169. To he 

170. Being 

171. Having been 

172. I may be . 

173. I shall he . 

174. I should be 
176. Beat 

176. To beat 

177. Beating . 

178. Having beaten 

179. I beat 

180. Thou beatest 

181. He beats . 

182. We beat . 

183. You beat . 

184. They beat 


. Cha-jagan mu . . 

. Nga mu-la . . 

. Kin mu . . 

. Gha mu-la 


. The-ni kate mu-la 
. Nga mu-ba 
. Ye mu-ba . 

. The-ni mu-ba . 


Cha-man {sic) mu-la . . Nga-ni kate mu-ba 

Nha-me jagan mu-la . Ye-ni kate mu-ba 

Cha-me jagan mu-la . The-ni kate mu-ba 


. Tage 
. Ta-bi lasem 
. Tae-nambu . 

. Tala khamba . 

. Nga tab-mu . 

. Nga tab-mu . 

. Nga ta-la tum-mu 
.To . . 

. Toam . . 

, Tosi nambu 
. Tosi 

. Ngai to-am 
. Ki to-si na-bu . 

. Chai to-si na-bu 
. Ngi jaga to 
. Nha-me jaga-di to 
. Cha-mae jaga-di to 


185. I beat {Past Tense) . Nga-ji hoa-ji . 

186. Thou beatest {Past Ki-ji hoa-ji 

Tense ) . 

187. He beat {Past Tense) . Cha-ji hoa-ji 

i 
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. Ta-ba . . 

. Ta-la 
. Ta-si chi-ba 
. Ta-la jhinji 
. Nga ta-ham-la 
. Nga ta-la 
. Nga ta-bo-la . 

. Kop-ko . , 

. Eop-la . 

. Rop-si chi-ba . 

. Rop-la jin-ji 
,, Ngai rop-la 
. Te-se rop-chi . 

. The-se rop-pa .. 

. Nga-ni kate rop-la 
, Te-ni kate-se rop-chi 
. The-ni kate-se rop-pa 
. Ngai rop-chi . 

. Te-se rop , , 

. I The-se rop . 


. Me-ko-putchi la-te-ma . Hosruk le ; aaruk le 
. Go ba-sho nang . . Nga leya 


Ge ba-sho thi 


Nang leya-s 


Mare ba-sho thiyo . . Hos leya ; as leya 

Go-patchi ba-sho naki . Kan leya 


Ge-patchi ba-ni 


Nakruk leya 


Hari-patchi ba-ni- thiye . Hosruk leya 


. Nawe . . . . 

1 

Chhanni . 

. Nawe .... 

Chhan-ki 

. Dung-so-ngang . . 

Chhammi-le 

. Thung-so-nga . 

! 

Chhan-mu hika . 

. Go dnm-nang , . 

1 

Nga chhan-H hik-le 

. Go a-kale dnm chai-na . 

Nga chhan-me 

. Go 5 dum-chai-na . 

Nga ehhan-ki par-le . 

. Tupu .... 

I Dathuk-ni . . 

• TTlp“Cl33( • • ^ , 

’ Dathuk-ki 

. Tum-na-tum , , 

Dathuk-nai-le . 

, Tnp-she-nga-mi . 

Dathuk-nu hela , 

, Go tup-nu . 

Nga dathuk-le . 

Ge tup-ne 

Nang dathuk-le 

, Mem tup-ba 

Achai dathuk-le . 

, Go-putchi tubia 

Kan-e dathuk-le 

, Ge tupo , 

Nakur-e dathuk-le . 

. Mem tup-ni-mi , 

Hos-rnk-e dathuk-le 


Ngei dathnk-a 


jSang-e dathuk-a 


Achai dathuk-a 


1 

Newari (Nepal). 

1 

j Pahri (Nepal). 

1 

Bong (Darjeeling). 

Toto (Jalpaignri), 

English. 

A-pi du . 

Ho-ri khiu 

Hu-yu-a . 


161. They are. 

Ji du . 

Ji du . 

Go nyi . . . . 

1 

162. I was. 

CKha du . . . 

CKhi du . . . 

Ho nyi . . , . 


163. Thou wast. j 

0 du 

Ho du . 

Hu nyi .... 


1 

164. He was. 

Ji-pi du . 

Ja-ri du . 

Kayu nyi 


165. We were. 

ChHk-pi du . . 

Chhi-ri du . . . 

Hd nyi .... 



166. You were. 

A-pi du . 

Ho-ri du ... 

Huyn nyi 

1 

167. They were. 

Ju-e . . . • 

Khiu .... 

Nyi-shong 

: 

1 • 

168. Be. 

Ju-e-ta .... 

Khi.ta-ri 

Ngun-shong-ka 


169. To be. 

Ju-ya cho 

Khi-ti-ni 

Ngun-nun 


170. Being. 

Ju-e dhu-gu 

Khi dhongu 

Ngun-lyang-nun 


171» Having been. 

Ji ju-e phai 

Ji khi phungi . 

Go ngun-pu 


172. I may be. 

Ji ju-e-tini ; ji ju-e . 

Ji khi-tingi 

Go ngun-ahong 


173. I shall be. 

Ji ju-e .... 

Ji khi ma 

j 

Go ngun-gat . 


174. I should be. 

Da .... 

Dae 

Lyup .... 


175. Beat. 

Da-e-ta .... 

Dae-ta 

Lyup-ahong 


176. To beat. 

Da-ya cho-na . 

Dae-tini 

Lyup-bam 


177. Beating. 

Da-e dhu-ka 

Dae dho-ga-ri . 

Lyfip-nun 

i 


178. Having beaten. 

Ji da-e .... 

Na dai .... 

Go lyup .... 


179. I beat. 

Chlia da . 

Chha dae 

Hd lyuppung . 


180. Thou beatest. 

0 da-ya chona 

Ho-na da ... 

Hu lyup-bam . 



181. He beats. 

Ji-mi-sa da-e 

Ja-ui dae 

Ka-yu lyup 



182. We beat. 

Cbhi-mi-sa da . 

i 

Chhi-ri dae 

Hd lyup .... 


183. You beat. 

A-mi-sa da-ya chona 

Ho-ri da ... 

1 

Hu-yu lyup 


184. They beat. 

J I da-ya .... 

Na da-ri 

Go buk .... 


185. I beat (Past Tense). 

Chlia da-la . 

ChhS da-ua 

Hd bukkung . 


186. Thou beatest (Fast 





Tense). 

0 da-la .... 

Ho-na da-ri 

i 

Hu buk .... 

1 

! 

i 

187. He beat (Past Tense). 
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Enjflish. 

Gurung (Nepal). ■ 

[ 

Murmi (Nepal). i 

\ 

} 

Sun war (Darjeeling). 

Magar (Nepal). 

i" 

188, We beat {Past Tense) . j 

i 

Ngi-ii hoa-jt - . . ; 

1 

Ngachhi rop . - • i 


Kan-koi dathuk-a 

189. You beat {Past Tense) 

Nha-mae-ji hoa-ji 

Yenchhi rop 

i 

Nilkoi dathuk-a 

190. They beat {Past Tense) 

Cha-mae-ji hoa-ii 

Thenchhi rop , 



Asurk-e dathuk-a 

191. I am beating 

Nga to-si na-bu 

Ngae rop-si chi-ba 

Go tum-na-tum pahta 

Ngae dathuk-nai-le . 

192. I T,as beating 

Nga-di to-si mu-la 

Ngae rop-si chi-ba mu-ba . 

/v , 

Go tum-na-ttim ba-ti 

Ngae dathuk-nai-leya 

193. I bad beaten 

Ngai to-a-la 

Ngae rop-si jinji 

Go tum-ne-tum-ta 

Ngae dathuk-ni hehani {sic) 

194. I may beat 

Ngai to . 

Ngae rop-la ham-la . 

Go tup-nga-na , . , 

[ 

Ngae dathuk-ki hek-le 

195. I shall beat 

Ngai to-mu 

Ngae rop-la 


Ngae dathuk-le 

196. Tbou wilt beat . 

Ki-ji hoa-ma . 

Ye-se rop-la 

[ 

1 

Nang-e dathuk-le 

197. He will beat 

Cha-ji hoa-ma . 

The-se rop-la 

1 

Achai dathuk-Te 

198. We shall beat 

Ngi-ji hoa-ma , 

Ngachhi rop-la 


Kankoi dathuk-le 

199. Yon will beat 

Nha-mae-ji hoa-ma . 

Y enchhi rop-la . 


Nakurk-e dathuk-le . 

200. They wiU beat . 

Cha-mae-ji hoa-ma . 

Thechhi rop-la 


Asurk-e dathuk-le 

201. I should beat 

Ngai dhon-la to-mu . 

Ngae rop-to-la . 

Go 5-kale tup-cha mar-ba . 

Ngae dathuk-ke pari-cha 
leya. 

202. I am beaten . 

Nga-lai to-adi . . 

Nga-ta rop-ji . 

Go tup-cha puing-sai 

Nga-ki dung-a 

203. I was beaten . 

Nga to-di 

Nga-ta rop-si ciii-ji » 

Go tup-cha puing-sai thiyo . 

Nga-ki dung-nu dinha 

204. I shall be beaten 

Nga-lai to-a , 

Nga-ta rop-ka-la 

Go tup-cha puing-cha chhuo 

Nga-ki dung-le 

205. I go ... 

Nga hyam 

Nga ni . 

Go lai-na 

Nga nung-le 

206. Tbon goest 

Kin hyam 

Ye nin .... 

Ge lai-na-we . 

Nang nung-le-s 

207. He goes . . . 

Chan hyam 

The ni-la . . 

Me lai-ba 

Asai nung-le 

208. We go . . . 

Ngi hyama 

Nga-ni ni-sai . 

...... 

Kanko nung-le . , 

209. Yon go ' . ■ 

1 Nha-mae hyama . 

Ye-ni mu {sic) 


Nakruk nung-le 

210. They go . 

j Cha-mae hyama 

! 

The-ni mu {sic) . 



Asruk nung-le 

211. I went 

Nga hya-la . , 

Nga ni-ji 

Go la-ti . . . . 

Nga nung-ne . 

212. Thou wentest 

Ki hya-la 

Y e ni-ji .... 

Ge la-te 

Nang nung-ne-s 

213. He went . . 

Cha hya-la . , 

The ni-ji . , 

Me la-pa . , 

Hosai nung-ne 

214. We went . 

Ngi hya-ji 

Nga-ni ni-ji . . 

1 


Kan-ko nung-a • . 
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Xewari (Nepal). 

Paliri (Nepal). 


Rung (Dujeelijig). 


TCfd (Jalpaiguri). 

English. 

Ji-mi-se da-ya . . 

Ja-na da-ri 


Ka-yu buk 



188. We beat (Pa*i Tense). 

ChM-mi-se da-la 

Chlia-na da-ri . 

• 

Hd buk . 




189. You beat (Past Tense). 

A-mi-se da-la . • 

Ho-ka-na da-ri . 

• 

Ha-yu buk 

• 



190. They beat (Pa«# jTewae). 

i 

Ji da-ya cho-na 

Na da-na chongi . 

• 

Go buk-bam . 

• 

• 


1 

191. I am beating. 

! 

Jl da-ya cho-nao oho-na . 

Na da-na cho . 

• 

Go buk-bam-ba 

• 

! 

. ! 

) 

1 

192. I was beating. 

Ji da-e dhu-na . 

Na dae dhunga 

• 

Go buk-ang 


1 

1 

j 

193. I had beaten. 

Ji da-e phai 

Na dae phuugi 

• 

Go buk-khn 


• 


194. I may beat. 

Ji da-e-tini 

Na dae-tingi 

• 

Go buk-shdng , 


- 


195. I shall beat. 

Chha da-i 

Chha da - 

- 

Hd buk-shet 

« 

• 


196. Thou wilt beat. 

0 da-i . . • ■ 

Ho-ua da 

• 

Hu buk-shet 

• 



197. He will beat. 

Ji-mi-se da-e . . • 

Ja-na da . . 

« 

Ka-yn bnk-shdng 

• 



198. We shall beat. 

Chlii-mi-se di-i . 

Chha-na da . . 

• 

Hd buk-shet 

• 



199. You will beat. 

A-mi-se da-i • • 

Ho-ka-na da . 

« 

Hayu buk-shet 

• 

• 


200. They will beat. 

Ji da-e ma 

Na dac ma 

• 

Go buk-gat 

• 

• 


201. I should beat. 

Ji-ta da-ya oho-na 

Ji da-ri . . 

• 

Ka-sum buk-ang 

• 



202. I am beaten. 

Ji-ta da-la • • 

Ji da-gu du . 

• 

Ka-sum buk 

• 



203. 1 was beaten. 

Ji-ta da-i-ti-ni . 

Ji da-tini . 

• 

Ka-sum buk-shet 

• 


• •• •• 

204. I shall be beaten. 

Ji o-ne . • • • 

Ji woe 

• 

Go ndng , 

• 



205. I go. 

Chha hu ... 

Chhi wo 

• 

Hd ndng 

• 



206. Thou goeat. 

0 o-na .... 

Ho wo . 

• 

Hu ndn-det 

• 



207. He goes. 

.Ti-pi o-ne • • 

Ja-ri letiu 

• 

Ka-yu ndng 

• 


• •• ■ 

208. We go. 

Chhi-pi hu . . • 

Chha-ri laso 

• 

Hd ndng 

• 



209. You go. 

A-pi o-ni - 

Ho-ka-ri letm 

• 

Ha-yu ndng . 

• 



210. They go. 

Ji o-na . - ♦ • 

Ji wae-gu du . 

• 

Go ndn . 

• 



211. I went. 

Chha o-na 

Chhi wae-gu du . 

• 

Hd ndng-ngung 

• 



212. Thou wentest. 

0 o-na .... 

Ho wo-gu du . 

• 

Hu ndn . . 

• 



213. He went. 

j Ji-pi o-nt • • • 

j Ja-ri letin . . 

• 

Ka-yu ndng • 

• 


• •• >•> 

214, We went. 
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English. 

Gnmng (Nepal). 

1 Murmi (Nepal). 

i 

[ Sunwar (Darjeeliug). 

j 

Magsr (Nepal). 

215. Yon went . . , 

Nha-mae hya-ji 

Ye-ni ni-ji 


! Nakruk nung-a 

216. They went . . 

Cha-mae hya-ji , 

The-ni ni-ji . 



Asruk nung-a . 

217. Go .... 

Hyad . . . . 

Nin . . . . 

Lawa .... 

Nung-ni .... 

218. Going 

Hyar-ba , . . . 

Ni-si ni-ba 

XiSi'chu • • • • 

Nung-nai-le 

219. Gone 

Hyal-kha-di 

Ni-la jinji 

• • • • 

Nung-nu heka 

220. What is your name ? . 

Ki mi to-cha ? 

Ye-la min tika ? 

I ne mar-me ? . 

Nakung armin hi ale ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Chu ta kati khip ta-di ? . 

Chu ta kati khe-pa ta-ji ? . 

Iko shara dushya bursha 
ba-me ? 

Isai ghora kurik bhurha 
chhan-a ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Jhoile Kashmir kate rhegu 
mu ? 

Chu-kyam Kashmir kati 
tharing mu-la ? 

Ake-nga Kashmir dushong 
ngoni chha ? 

Itai Kashmir kurik los le ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

Nha-me a-ba dhen-ii kati 
jha mu ? 

Nga tingnya rhegu bhradi . 

Ye-la ap-la dim-ri jha kade 
mu-la ? 

Nga tini tharing pra-ji 

I popo khi-mi tau dish ba- 
ni-mi ? 

Mn-lati dushyo lang gapti . 

Nang-u bay -0 im-ang kurik 
lenza miza le ? 

Nga chini dherai los hoa 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

Ngia kabadeu-e jha chae a- 
nga de biha tu-di. 

Dhino-ri targya ta-e kathi 
mu. 

Nga-la agu-la jha the-la 
a-nga den-chhyam biha 
la-ba. 

Dim-ri tar ta-la kathi mu-la 

A-pop-kauchha a-tau-ke 

biha a-lo mishya nu dum- 
ta. 

Khi-mi bushye shara a- 
ngoshtike chha. 

Ngau kanchha bay-o len-za 
mi-za achiu bahini-khata , 
biha chhan-a. i 

Im bhitii bocho ghora kathi | 
le. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Cha-e gho-ri kathi thin 

The-la chigma-ri kathi 
thango. 

Achime ngoshtike lae-pao . 

Hochio pith-taki kathi ka-ni 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Cha-e jha-ladi nga-di Ihe 
lana dhon-di. 

The-la jha-ta angi rop-chi . 

Go-mi a-tau-kale karra-mi 
dherai tup-ta. 

Hochio mi-za-ki ngai 

dathuk-a. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

He nu-ba thum-ri cha-di 
kheodo chha-sem. 

Pra-ri ta-ji lu-me mahi 
chha-si chi-ba. 

Hayu dangra tari meshbi 
ngoshya ba-ta. 

Hosai thumka taki basta 
osane. j 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Cha sendu jara-ri ta pheri 
tisim mu-la. 

The tong dhi-ri ta ki-ri the 
chi-ba mu-la. 

Hayu meko rawa-pongmi 
shera tari-mi bashyo ba-ta. 

Hosai murtung mhake hosai | 
ghora taki kal-nu omine. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Cha-mae ring bhanda cha- 
mae a-li nu-ba mu-la. 

The-la ale the-la anga oisi 
no-ba mu-la. 

Me a-nu me a-loba misha-la- 
bhunda lashyo chha. 

Hocheo bhayai hocheo 
bahini denang ghyancha le. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Cha-e sae mhui nhi se 
mohar ghri. 

The-la sai sika ni-se adhuli 

Meko a-muli khur nisi ath 
ana ba-ta. 

Hocheo mol nis rupiya 
adhili le. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Nga-e a-ba cha dhi cho-ba- 
ri ti-sim. 

Nga aba dim jba-jha-ri 
chi-ba mu-la. 

A popo meko ashcha khi-mi 
ba-ba. 

Ngau bai hosai marchhu 
im-ang u-le. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Chu mhui cha-lai pin 

Chu tanga the-ta pingo 

Eko bi-ti meko-kale giu 

Isai rupiya hosko-ki yanhi . i 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Cha-huin-le mhui jaga kin 

Uchu tanga the kyam-se ' 
kingo. j 

Meko bi-putchi nelle pito . 

1 

Hos rupiya hosai khata 
lani. 

236. Beat him well and bind 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

Cha-lai beshe dhon chhu- 
ba-si krudu. 

Inar huinie kui dhuidu 

The-ta mail ropko. chho-se 
khigo. 

Tun-di-se kui tego . 

Me-ko-le rimso-pa tup mino 
(?) meko-kale ghele-me 
rimso-wa preng-do. 
Pokhri-nga pako chhyolo . 

Ho.sai bes- khata dathu-ne 
doria chhyak-ni. 

1 

Inarin di don-ni 

238. Walk before me 

Ngae nin bhrada 

Nga-la ngachha prau 

A-maiti gako . 

Ngau aghi hoa-ni 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Ki-lidi khae-ba jha kha- 
sim ? 

Ye-la lisang hal-la jhatung 
haji. 

I-nole su-ka a-tau pime ? . 

Su-o chhan-za nakung 
nhung-lak ram-ne ? 

240. Prom whom did yon 
buy that ? 

Ki-di oba khaeb de ghlu-di ? 

Ye-se chu hal-la kyam-se 
khu-ba. 

Meko ge suke-nga gjabi ? , 

Su-khata hosai loa P . 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Na sarba-e pasalya ghri-de 
ghlu-di. 

Namsa-la pasale-cha . 

Gaun-nga dokane-ke-nga 
gyapta. 

Lahang kat pasale-khata . 
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Ifewari (Jfepal). 

Pahri (Hepal). 

Edng (Darjeeling). 

Toto (Jalpaignri). 

English, 

Chhi-pi o-na . • • 

Chha-ri laro . • • 

Ho ndng 



215. You went. 

A-pi o-na 1 • 

Ho-ka-ri lau . . . 

Ha-yunong 


216. They went. 

Hu .... 

Wo .... 

Nu .... 


217. Go. 

O-na cho-na 

Wo-tini .... 

Ndn-det .... 


218. Going. 

O-ne dbu-ka-la 

Wo-gu .... 

^ on • • * • 

219. Gone. 

Chha ni cbhu ? 

Chha nan chala ? 

A-do-sa a-bryang shu go ? . 


220. What is your name P 

Tbo sala guli buddha ju-la ? 

U soro gwala jejo ? . 

On a-re sa-tet gan-bo go ? . 

• • • 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Tha-na Kasmir guli-ta 
tapa ? 

TJ-tha-na Kashmir gwala 
tapa ? 

A-ba-nun Kashmir sa-tet 
ru-ung go ? 


222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Chha baba-ya cbbe go-mha 
ka-e-pi dn ? 

Thau tapak ju-e dhuna 

Chhi bae chhe gu-sa-lu 
kia-pro du ? 

Thra tapa-ka woe la-ni 

A-kup sa-tet nyi a-do-sa 
a-bo li-ka ? 

Sa-rong go a-rum-nnnl6m- 
ba di. 


223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Ji-mha kaka-ya kae-ya-ke 
o-ya kehe biha ju-ya 
chona. 

Tuyu-mha sala-ya kathi 
chhe du. 

O-ya jandhu-li kathi ti 

Nu da-ya kia-pro-ya fao-ya 
manjiu napa biha ja. 

Chhe-go tuiraj soro-ya-gu 
kathi du. 

Ho-ya mha-ga kathi ta . 

Ka-su a-kn-sa a-kup hu-do 
a-nom deb-ka bri-thik. 

Li-ka on a-dnm-sa go nyi . 

Hado ta-gum-ka go kydp . 

• • • • 

• • . • • • 

»•••»* 

22.T. The son of my uncle 
is married to his 
sister, 

226. In the house is the 
saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Ji o-ya kae-ya-ta tako masi 
da-e dhu-na. 

Ho-ya kia-pro-ya-ta na 
choho da-ni. 

Go hu-do kup a-li mdl-la 
lyup. 


228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

0 parbata-ya choka-sa same 
ja-ya cho-ua. 

Kakara cho-ga ho sahS- 
baha jha. 

Hu-nun than-chung pong- 
kang-ka long zot-bam. 


229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

0 sima-ya ko-sa chlia-iiiha 
sala-sa ckonac chona. 

Chho sima purko soro thi- 
ma ho cho. 

Hu kung pe-re a-min on 
plong-ka ngan nyi. 


230. He is sitting on a 
horse under that tree. 

O-ya kija o-ya kehe-ya sisa 
ta-dhi ka. 

Ho-ya manji-a sika ho-ya 
bhaju taja. 

Hado yeng hado ndm-len 
rhen. 

vtt 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

O-ya mu ni taka tya kha 

Wo-ya mu nis taka o ba 
taka. 

0-re-sa a-far kom nyet sa 
phet. 


232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a half. 

Ji baba o chiki-dha-gu chhe 
chona chona. 

Wo chikha-gu chhe nu ba 
cho. 

Ka-su bo pe-re li a-chum- 
bo-ka ngan-bam. 


233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Tho taka o-ya-ta bin « 

Tho taka ho-ya-ta bi 

Kdm a-re ha-dom bi . 


234. Give this lupee to 
him. 

0 taka o-li-se ka 

j 

Ho-tha-na wo taka kae 

Kdm o-re-song hu-do- 
lyang-nun lyd-a. 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

i O-ya-ta nhya da-ka da-ya 
khipa-ta chin. 

Ho-ya-ta niakka dae pakhi- 
\ na chi. 

Ryu -la ha-dom buk-nun 
takpo-sa dam-tho. 


236. Beat him well and 
bind him with ropes. 

Tu-thi-sa la sa . • 

i 

Tukhn lukhn sali 

j 

Ung-lap-nun ung rhya 

! 

237. Dr.rw water from the 

well. 

Ji nheone nya-si-nu . 

i Nu-ya sika nghoa go 

Ka-su nahan na 


238. Walk before me. 

Chha lione Bo-ya kae macha 
o-ya cho-na ? 

Chha lumane sala baba-cha 
yu? 

To kup a-do Ion di-det go ? 


239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you P 

■0 chha gumhasya-ke 

nya-na ? 

! Wo chha sa-tha-la nia-na 
' ka-na ? 

■; Ho o-re to-lyang par-rung 
i go ? 


240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

Ga-ya chha-mha pasalya 
yak'e. 

Desa-ya-gu pasaja thi-sa- 
j na-la-ga. 

1 

1 Kyung pasol-mo-lyang-nun 

i par. 

] 

t 

j 

j 241. From a shopkeeper of 

1 the village. 

1 
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Complex Pronominalized Languages. 

EASTERN SUB-GROUP. 


To the east of the valley of Nepal vrc find a series of dialects of a much more 
complex nature than those described in the preceding pages. All the characteristics 
mentioned in the introduction to the Himalayan languages are found in them, though 
not always in one and the same dialect. 

V 

The tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by means of pronominal 
affixes is found in all of them. Thus a suffix tigcl is commf)nly added in the first person 
singular. The regular place of this suffix is between the base and the auxiliary. Com- 
pare Thami hok-ngd-cln, being-I-am, I am. 

It has already been remarked that this distinction of the ])erson of the subject by 
means of pronominal suffixes is in agreement with the practice of Huncia languages. It 
is interesting to note in this connexion that those forms of speech likewise insert the 
pronominal suffix indicating the subject between the real verb ami the auxiliary. 
Compare Santali rcingdch'-ed-iii talid'kaua, hungering-I-was, I was hungering. ^lore- 
over, the use of personal suffixes is not necessary in either group. In the Mundl 
languages it is more common to add the pronominal suffix to the word immediately 
preceding the verb. Compare Santfill drah'-te-ii cliaUtJda, house-into-I go, I shall go 
home. We can perhaps compare the tendency in some of the dialects now under con- 
sideration to distinguish the subject by means of pronominal prefixes before tlie verb. 
Compare Limhu kheiie ke-icd, thou thou-art, thou art. It sliould however be borne in 
mind that the use of prefixes is an old feature of Tibeto-Burnian languages. 

Another characteristic feature of the ;Munda verb is that the dive d and indirect 
objects are incorporated in it by inserting pronominal infixes. Compare Santali sim-da 
okard-y-dm nam-kef-ko-tid-a, hens where-thou foundcst-them-minc ? where did you 
find my hens ? A similar tendency can be obseiwed in some dialects of our group. 
Compare Kharnlni him-said, he said to him; Limbu in-r-aug-ne, give me ; 

hip'tam-me, beat him. 

Higher numbers are counted in twenties in Dhinal, Yakha, and Khamlnn Thami 
and some Khambu dialects have adopted the Aryan numerals for higher numbers, and 
Hai and Limbu make use of the Tibeto-Burman method of counting in tens. Com2)are 
Yakha hi-bong-hichchi nga ibong, twenties-two and ten, fifty, and Santali bar isi gdl, two 
twenties ten, fifty. 

The personal pronouns of IMunda languages have three numbers. There are, more- 
over, double sets of the dual and plural of the first person. Compare Sairtili in, I ; 
aliu, I and he ; alati, I and thou ; aid. I and they ; abo, I and you. The Tibeto-Burman 
languages have no such complicated system of pronouns. The numerous forms formd 
in them are due to the exigencies of etiquette, different forms being required in order to 
mark the differing degree of politeness shown towards the person addressed. Several 
Himalayan dialects, however, in this respect agree with the Munda forms of speech. 
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Many of them are only known through the materials published by Hodgson. Compare 
Vayu go, I; ang-cM, my and his; ung-chi, my and thy; ang-ki, my and their; nng~M, 
my and your ; Bahing go, I ; gb~si, I and thou ; gb-snku, I and he ; gbi, I and you ; 
gb-Mi, I and they, and similar forms in other dialects such as Thaksya, Rungc'tihenhung, 
Kachhereng, Mating, Thulung, Lohorong, Lambichhong, Balali, Sangpang, Dumi, 
K haling, Bungmali, etc. Some of the dialects which fall within the scope of this 
Survey probably possess a similar system of pronominal forms. Our materials are not 
sufficient to judge about the matter with certainty. Compare however Limbu cm-cTil, 
I and thou ; dn-chl-ge, I and he ; dnl, I and you ; dm-ge, 1 and they. In Khambu we 
find ket, we; i-mi, our; o-khi-pi, of us. Compare Bahing gbi, I and you ; i-ke, my 
and your; %oa~ke, my and their, and so forth. 

Hodgson has collected most of the complex pronominalized languages of Nepal 
under the head of Kiranti, and it has become customary to distinguish those dialects as 
the Kiranti group of Tibeto-Burman languages. 

According to the same authority, the Kirant country in tbe larger sense is sub- 
divided into three different tracts, viz .: — 

1. Wallo Kirant or Hither Kirant, inhabited by Yakhas, Limbus, Lohorongs, 

and Chhingtangs. 

2. Ma/k Kirant or Middle Kirant, comprising Bontawa, Eodong, Bungmali, 

Khaling, Dumi, Sangpang, Balali, Lambichhong, Bahing, Thulung, 

Kulung, Waling, and Nacbhereng. 

3. Kallo Kirant or further Kirant, inhabited by the Chourasyas. 

Hodgson further states that Kirant in this larger sense comprises the country of 
the Kbambus, or Ehambuwan, and the country of the Limbus, or Limbuwan. The 
former is situated between the Sun Kosi and the Arun, the latter between the Arun and 
the Singilela Range. The Yakhas and the Limbus are, however, he says, often alleged 
to be not Kirantis. Mr. Gait, on the otlier hand, states that he has been informed by 
an educated Yakha, that strictly speaking Kiranti is the designation only of the Rais, 
i.e., of the Jimdars and the Yale has. The name Kirant should properly he written 
KirSt. It. has long ago been identified with the Kiratas of Sanskrit literature. It is 
not, however, of any importance to speculate on the history of the word. Suffice it to 
state that it is used in different senses by different authorities, and that the dialects of 
the so-called Kiranti group are closely related to dialects spoken by tribes who have 
never claimed to be Kirants. I do not, tlierefore, see any sufficient reason for retaining 
the denomination Kiranti in this Survey. 

The dialects belonging to our group which will be dealt with in what follows are 
Dhimal, Thami, Limbu, Yakha, Khambu, and Rai. Some other Nepalese dialects such 
as Vayu, Chepang, etc., will be added as a kind of appendix. 

Dhimal and Thami are comj)aratively simple languages. The higher numbers in 
Dhimal are counted in twenties ; compare nd Visa, five twenties, hundred. 

The person of the subject is distinguished by adding pronominal suffixes to the verb • 
kd, le-dng-kd, \ come-shall-I, I shall come; nd le-dng-nd, thou come-wilt-thou 
thou wilt Cf)me ; kyel le-dng-kyel, we come-shall-we, we shall come. In other respects 
Dhitnal does not show any traces of the complicity characteristic of other dialects 
belonging to the group. 
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Dhimal lias formerly been considered to belong to the Bodo group of Tibeto-Biu’man 
languages. Its vocabulary, and more especially the forms of the numerals and pronouns, 
however, show a much closer affinity to the Himalayan dialects, and the negative 
verb is formed by means of a prefix md. When we remember the characteristic featmes 
drawn attention to above, it cannot therefore be any doubt that Dbimal must be 
separated from the Bodo group and dealt with in connexion with tlie pronominalized 
dialects of Nepal. 

So far as we can judge from the scanty materials at our disposal, Thami is a dialect 
of the same description as Dhimal. The numerals above ‘ two ’ have lieen borrowed 
from Aryan languages, and we cannot therefore tell whether the higher numbers were 
originally counted in tens or in twenties. The conjugation of verbs, on the other hand, 
shows the same use of pronominal suffixes as in the case of Dhimal ; thus, gai yu-ngd-du, 
I go-I-am, I go; ne rehu-nd-du, thee-by striking-thou-art, thou strikest. 

Limbu is a dialect of a much more complex character. The higher numbers are, 
however, counted in tens as in Tibetan. 

It has already been remarked that there are double forms of the dual and the plural 
of the first personal pronoun, viz. : — un-chl, I and thou ; an-clfi-ge, I and he; dnl, I and 
you ; dnl-ge, I and they. Of greater interest is, however, the use of short forms of the 
personal pronouns as prefixes ; thus, angd d~sd, I my-son, my son ; khene k'’-nu-sd, thou 
thy-younger-brotber, thy younger brother; khime kii-sd, he his-sou, his son. These 
prefixes are extensively used, and they also occur before verbs, in order to distinguish 
the person of the subject and the object. Thus, d-k'-hip, me thou strikest; yxlp gd- 
chogu, sin I-did, I sinned ; khun-chlu me-wd, they they-are, they are. 

In this extensive use of pronominal prefixes Limbu agrees with Bara, and still more 
witli the Kuki-Chin languages. Compare Bara dng-ni d-fd, me-of my-father, my 
father; nang-ni nam-fd, thee-of thy-father, thy father; hl-ni hl-fd, him-of his-father, his 
father ; Lushei kei-ma ka-pa, I my-father, my father ; kei-ma ka-ni, 1 my-being, I am. 
In this connexion we can also note that the plural suffix in the pronouns ‘ I ’ and ‘ thou ’ 
is ni in Limbu and in Lushei. 

It will, accordingly, be seen that Limbu forms another link in the chain connecting 
Tibetan and the Himalayan dialects with the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam and 
Bm‘ma. 

It is not only pronominal prefixes that are employed by Limbu. ^^■hen the subject 
of a verb is of the hrst person, it is often indicated by suffixing ang, an abbreA'iated form 
of the pronoun angd, I. Thus, peg-ang, Avent-I, I went. This ang must be compared 
with the suffix ngd in Tliiimi. Ic is also used to indicate the object ; thus, hip-t-dng, lie 
stmek me ; pi-r-ang-ne, give me. 

Yakha is in many respects closely related to Limbu, as will already be apparent 
from a comparison of the numerals and pronouns in the list of words on pp. 40S and ff. 
Higher numbers are counted in twenties. The dialect possesses a set of pronominal 
prefixes. It does not, however, so commonly add them before a governing noun in order 
to repeat the governed genitive, as does Limbu, though we find forms such as u-gd i-pd, 
him-of his-father, his father. The verb does not regularly differ for person. The suffix 
ngd is, however, sometimes inserted between the base and an auxiliary, when the 
subject is of the first person singular ; thus, kheni-me-ngd-nd, going-l-am, I go, and it is 
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probable that better materials would show that Yakba in reality agrees much more 
closely with Limbu than the tests available lead us to infer. 

Khambu is the name of a tribe whose members speak several closely connected 
dialects. The higher numbers were formerly counted in twenties, but Aryan loan-words 
have now begun to be substituted. Several Khambu dialects possess dual forms of the 
personal pronouns and double sets of the dual and plural of the first person, one includ- 
ing and the other excluding the person addressed. The personal pronouns have short 
forms which are used as pronominal prefixes, as in Limbu and Yakha. 

Some Khambu dialects make use of pronominal suffixes in order to distinguish the 
person of the subject in verbs. There is also a tendency to add pronouns before the verb 
in oi’der to indicate the object ; thus, khodo-pikd, him-said, he said to him. 

Some Khambu dialects present a very complicated system of verbal forms, and it is 
just possible that fui-ther materials would show the same to be the case with all, or at 
least, most of them. 

Specimens have been forwarded for the purposes of this Smwey of a dialect called 
Eai. It is probably the language spoken by the Jimdars of Nepal. It closely corre- 
sponds to Hodgson’s Dumi. 

Higher numbers are counted in tens. 

According to Hodgson’s Dumi vocabulary, the personal pronouns liave a dual as 
well as a plural, and there are both inclusive and exclusive forms of the dual and plural 
Gf the first person. Short forms of the personal pronouns are used as pronominal pre- 
fixes. The prefix d, thy, is also used before verbs in order to indicate that the subject 
is of the second person; thus, d-niu, madest. Compare Limbu. 

The person of the subject is not regularly distinguished in the verb. In addition to 
the prefix d in the second person we sometimes find a suffix nya in the first ; thus, 
mu-nga-td, I am doing. 

The remaining dialects of the group are only knoun from the materials published 
by Hodgson. The Vayu dialect is a typical language of the complex type, and it wiU 
be described at some length. Other Nepalese languages, such as Bliramu, Chepang, 
Kusunda, and Thaksya, are too unsatisfactorily known to be dealt with in detail. They 
have all been much influenced by Aryan tongues. 

It "w^ill be seen t at the a ects belon^uij^ to this group all have the tendency to 
distinguish the person of the subject, at least if the subject is of the first person. In 
that case a suffix ngd is usually added or inserted between the base and an auxiliary. 
In Dhimal and Thami we find a similar suffix aCi in the second person. These two 
suffixes, ngd for the first and nd for the second person, will meet us again in the western 
group. Their origin is evident ; they are simply the shortest forms of the personal 
pronouns of the two first persons. 

In Limbu, Yakha, Khambu, and lliii we find an extensive u^e made of pronominal 
prefixes, just as is the case in several Tibeto-Burman dialects of Assam and Burther 
India. 

The position of our group can accordingly be defined as intermediate between 
Tilietan and the non-pronominalized Himalayan dialects on one side and the 
pronominalized languages of >orth Almora, Kanawar and neighliourliood as well as a 
series of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech such as Bara, the Kuki-Chin languages etc 
Gu the other. 
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The Dhimal dialect is spoken hy a small tribe in the Darjeeling Terai. Xo estimates 
of the number of speakers have been forwarded for the purposes of this Survey. At 


the last Census of 1901 the figures were as follows : — 

Bengal Presidency — 

Darjeeling i i.. . 007 

^3 SAM ■•■..•••••I.* -t 

Total , Oil 


A full vocabulary and a grammatical sketch of the dialect have been published hy 
Hodgson. X’o new materials have been forthcoming for the purposes of this Survey, 
and the remarks on Dhimal which follow are therefore entirely based on the materials 
collected by Hodgson. The same is the case with the list of Standard TTords and 
Phrases on pp. 408 and ff. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Oh the Kocch, B6d6, and Dliiradl tribes. Calcutta, 1817. Reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Assays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. 1, London, 1880, pp. 1 and ff. 

„ ,, — On the Aborigines of yorih-Easteni India. Journal oi the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Vol. xviii, Part i, 184'j, pp. Lai and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneons Essays. Vol. ii. pp. 1 and ff. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and nigh Asia. London, 1868. 

Dalton, E. T.. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Dhimal vocabulary, after Hodgson, 
on pp. 93 and ff. 

Elliott, C. A., — Deport on the Census of Assam for 1891. Calcutta, 1883, p. 80. 

Gait, E. A., — Deport on the Census of Assam for 1891. Shillong 1392, paras. 161-184. 

Article. — There is no article. The numeral e, one, is used as an indefinite article, 
and definiteness is indicated by means of demonstrative pronouns. 

Nouns. — Gender. — Gender is indicated by using different words or by prefixing 
ddiiTchd, dhdngdi, male ; mahani, hJiundi, female, etc. Thus, ke, husband ; he, wife : 
ucd-val, man ; he-ved, woman ; wd-jau, boy ; he-jan, girl : ddnkhd khld, male dog ; malia- 
ni kind, bitch ; dhdngdi kia, cock ; hhiindi kia, hen. 

Number. — The plural is not marked when it appears from the context. The 
usual plural suffix is gedai ; thus, chan galai, children. 

Case. — Tbc subject of intransitive verbs and the object arc not distinguished by 
any suffix. The subject of trausith'o verbs is usually put in the case of the agent, 
wliicli is formed by adtdng the svrlfix dong. The datiA'c, which is sometimes also used 
as an accusative, is formed hy addiug eng. The suffix of the ablative, Avhich is also 
often used to denote tlu! agent, is sho ; that of the genitive ko, and that of the locative 
td. Thus, idong tnd-elkd icd-j an-gala i-sho ghinteng iveng, iidung elka he-jan-gala 'neng 
jju, these not good boys-froui take it, those good girls-to give ; khund-dong chd-nen-chd-hl, 
tiger-by killed, a tiger killed him ; idong king-ko ddci, this (is) our huifalo ; hada sd-td, 
in a big house. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually precede, but sometimes also follow the noun they 
qualify ; thus, elkd chan-galai, good children. 

The particle of comparison is nhd-dong, which is usually preceded by the compared 
noun in tbe genitive. Thus, u^kd nhd-dong dhdngd, him than tall, tailor ; soginiing-ko 
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nhd-dong dhdngd, all than tall, tallest ; pia nhd-dong dyJid gdndi hi, cow than horse fat 
is, the horse is fatter than the cow. Dong can be dropped ; thus, sogiming nhd itd kalam 
rhinka, all than this pen long, this pen is the longest of all. 

Ijfllllierals* — The first numerals are given in the list of words. They precede the 
noun they qualify. They are often followed hy the suffix long, which does not appear 
to add anything to the meaning ; thus, e-long didng or e-didng, one man. 

Fronouns. — The follo^Ying p,re the personal pronouns 

kd,- 1. ... 4:hou. wd, he. 

kdng-dong, by me. ndng-dong, by thee. wdng-dong, hy him. 

keng, to me. neng, to thee. weng, to him, 

kdng-ko, my. ndng-ko, thy. d-kd, wdn-ko, his. 

kyel, we. nycl, you. u-bcd, they. 

king-dong, by us. ning-dong, by you. u-hal-dong, by them. 

king-eng, to us. mng-eng, to you. u-bal-eng, to them. 

king-ko, our. ning-ko, your. u-hal-ko, their. 

The demonstrative pronouns are I, this ; ii, that. There are besides fuller forms, 
viz., i-dong, and u-dong for living beings, and l-td, ii-td, for things. The demonstrative 
pronouns are inflected like personal pronouns; thus, l-ko, or ydng-ko, of this; yeng, 
to this ; ydng-sho, from this. The plural is i-hcd, these ; ii-bal, those. 

Interrogative pronouns are hdshu, who ? hai, what ? 

Verbs, — All verbs are inflected in exactly the same way. If the subject is of the 
first or second person, the personal pronouns are suffixed to the tense bases. Thus, 
kd hade-khi-ka, I go ; nd hade-khi-nd, thou goest ; wd hade-khi, he goes ; kyel hade-khi- 
kyel, we go ; nyel hade-khi-nyel, you go ; u-bal hade-khi, they go. 

The usual verb substantive is jeng-li,io\ie. The present is the past 
the future 7 first person kdjen-kd, I shall be. 

Si means ‘ to be,’ ‘ to exist’ ; thus, hdshu hi, who is there ? kd hi-hd, I am ; be-jan 
nhd-dong wd-jan dhdngd hi, girl than boy tall is, the boy is taller than the girl. 

Present time, — The base alone is sometimes used as a present ; thus, ndni mhoikd- 
dinchd-td hade-kd, to-day jungle-to go-I, to-day I am going to the jungle. 

The usual present tense is formed by suffixing khi, nihi, or nhi ; thus, kd hade-khi- 
kd, I go; kd dop-mhi-kd, I speak. 

A present definite can be formed by prefixing eldng, now, to this tense; thus, 
kd eldng khdng-khi-kd, I am wishing. 

Past time. — The suffix of the past is hi ; thus, nd hade-hi-nd, thou wentest. We 
also find shorter forms such as nd hai-nd, thou wentest ; md hai-kd, I did not go. 

An imperfect is formed by prefixing Idmpdng, formerly, to the present ; thus, 
kd Idmpdng khdng-khi-kd, I was wishing. 

Future. — The suffix of the future is dng, which sometimes becomes an before the 
suffix kd of the first person. The initial d is sometimes dropped after vowels. Thus, 
kd chdng-ka, instead of chd-dng-kd, I shall eat ; kd hade-dng-kd, or kd hdn-kd, I shall go; 
nd hade-dng-nd, or, nd hdng-nd, thou wilt go. 

Imperative.— The simple base without any suffix is used as an imperative ; thus, 
chd eat ; md le, don’t come. 
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Verbal nouns and participles. — The usual rerbal noun is formed by adding 
U ; thus, hade-li, to go, in order to go. Another verbal noun is formed by adding kd ; 
thus, pd-kd-kondng , on account of doing, because be did. Such forms are commonly 
used as relative participles ; thus, ddng-hai-nen-chd-kd kJild, beating-findiug-eating 
dog, a beaten dog ; dop-kd kothd, spoken words. 

An adverbial participle is formed by adding Icatdng ; thus, len-ka-tdng len-ka-tdng 
hade-hhi, he goes laughing. 

A conjunctive participle is formed by adding teng ; thus, hade-teng, having gone. 

Passive voice- — There , is no passive voice. A kind of passive can however be 
expressed by adding the verbs nen, to find, and ehd, to eat, to the base and conjugating 
throughout ; thus, yolla-sho dang-Jiai nen^chd-hi-kd, brother-from beating found-ate-I, 
I was beaten by my brother. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, kd md khdng- 
khi-kd, 1 do not wish ; kd md hdn-kd, I am not going ; md hode, don’t go. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 


For further details the student is referred to the works quoted above under the 
head of authorities and to the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 408 and ff. 
The latter has been compiled from Hodgson’s grammar and vocabulary. 
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The Thamis have formerly been considered to speak the same dialect as the Sunvars. 
During the preparatory operations of this Survey the two dialects were confounded in 
Darjeeling, and separate returns were only made from Sikkim. The number of speakers 
in that district was estimated at 100. At the last Census of 1901, Sun war and Thami 
were classed together in Assam. The Thami figures for other districts were as follows *. — 


Bengal Presidency — 

Jalpaiguri 



9 


Darjeeling . ... 

. 

« 

. 2G4 


CMttagong 

• 

. 

6 


Sikkim .... 

• 

• 

. 32 


Bombay Presidency 


. . 

Total Bengal 

311 

8 




Grand Total 

319 


It will be seen that the number of speakers outside Nepal is small. It is therefore 
no wonder that it has been impossible to get more than an incomplete list of words for 
the purposes of this Survey. The list is not sufficient for giving a detailed description of 
the principal features of Thami grammar. It shows, however, that Thami is quite 
distinct from Sunwar. It is much influenced by Aryan dialects, and has adopted 
Aryan numerals above ‘ two.’ On the whole, however, it seems to l)e a dialect of the 
same kind as Dhimal, Yakha, Limbu, etc. 

The remarks on the Thami dialect which follow are entirely based on the list 
mentioned above, which has been forwarded from Darjeeling. 

Nouns. — The prefixes cH in chi-nga, nose; cM-le, tongue; did m chd-ld, moon ; 
u in u-go, mouth ; u-md, wife ; u-ni, sun, do not appear to add anything to the meaning. 
The prefix chd in chd-ld corresponds to the s in Tibetan zla-ma, moon. Similarly clii-le, 
tongue, should be compared with Tibetan Iche, Sharpa clie-lah. 

Gender. — The male gender can be indicated by adding qualifying words such as 
jpdpd, hoke, ddfhe, etc.; thus, jjdjja syd, bull; hoke cluiri, a he goat; cldTlie drki, a male 
deer. Fdpd should be compared with Pahri hdbd which is used in the same way. The 
female gender can, similarly, be distinguished by adding mdmd, md, or mi; thus, md- 
md syd, cow ; kuchu-md and kncJm-mi, bitch. In other cases the gender is distinguished 
by using different words, or else it is left unmarked. 

Number.— There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The plural can 
be distinguished by adding suffixes such as liaru and pdli ; thus, d-pd ham, fathers ; 
chdmai pdli, daughters. 

Case.— The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by 
means of any suffix. The object can, however, be put in the dative, which is formed 
by adding one of the suffixes kai or Idi ; thus, fo-ko chd-kai rehimu, his son beat, I 
have beaten his son. 

The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent, which is also used 
as an instrumental. It is formed by adding i or e ; thus, dhd-i syd-mislid jahu-chi,\mf\- 
by cows-buffaloes grazes, hn is grazing cattle ; to-kai slidk-pa-e cJthiho, him ropes'-with 
bind. 
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An ablative is formed by adding dehhin or ining, ini ; thus, dohane dehhin, from 
a shopkeeper ; hd' -ining, here-from ; ktita-ini, from whom ? 

The suffix of the genitive is ko ; compare Sunwar kd, and the suflBx gtt which for ms 
relative participles in Newari and Pahri ; thus, ndng-ko dpd-ko nim-te, thy father’s 
house-in. 

The suffix of the locative and terminative is te; thus, nim-te, in the house; liikushd- 
te, upon his back. This suffix is also contained in po3t{)Ositions such as pole-te, under ; 
hdbi-te, before ; libi-te, behind. 

Adjectives- — Adjectives precede the noun they qualify ; thus, u-bha ghora, the 
white horse ; d'prd clidmai-chd-pdli, good women. Tlie particle of comparison is the 
Aryan bhandd as in Gurung, Takha, et<^; thus, dhd-ko biibii to-ko humi bhandd agio 
hoddu, his brother his sister than tall is, his brother is taller than his sister. 

Pronouns- — The following are the personal pronouns ; — 

ga%, I. 1 nd, thou. dlid, he. 

ge, by me. ne, nai, nay a, by thee. dhd-i, by him. 

gai-ko, my. ndn-ko, thy. dhd-ko, his. 

ai-mi, ni, we. ndng, ningwai, you. dhd-bang, dhd-md-pcdi, they. 

ni, by us. nai, by you. dhd-baiig-e, by them. 

mi-ko, our. ndng-ko, your. fa-bang-ko, their. 

Ta-hang-ko, their, is perhaps the genitive plural of the demonstrative pronoun to, 
that. It seems however probable that dh and t are interchangeable as in other con- 
nected forms of speech. Moreover, the handwriting of the original list is so indistinct 
that it is often impossible to distinguish between o and a. The plural forms of the 
second person properly belong to the singular. 

Demonstrative pronouns are kd, this ; and to, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are su, who ? hd-rd, what ? hd-ni, how much ? how many ? 
Kuta-{ini], whom (-from), is probably Aryan. 

Verbs- — The verb substantive is apparently du ; compare Newari and Pahri. 
Gai hok-ngd-du, I am, seems to mean ‘ I sitting am.’ The forms tJid, is ; thiyo, was, 
are probably Aryan. 

Finite verb. — The verb substantive plays a considerable role in the inflexion of 
finite v^rbs. There is apparently a strong tendency to distinguish the person of the 
subject by inserting pronominal suffixes between ther base and the verb substantive, as 
is also the case in other Nepalese languages. In the first person singular a ngd is 
inserted ; thus, hok-ngd-du, I am ; hok-ngd- thiyo, I was. In nd hok-ngd-du, thou art, 
ngd is perhaps miswritten for nd ; compare nd hok-nd-du-thiyo, thou wast. In yd-ng- 
ngdng, I went, ng is used instead of ngd. 

The suffix nd is often used in a similar way in the second person ; thus, ne rehu-nd- 
du, thou strikes!. This suffix is, however, also used in the first person ; thus, gai hok-na- 
du, I shall he ; gai thd-ng-nd-du, I may be. 

In the plural we find i in the first, and ni in the second and third persons; thus, 
ni hok-i-du, we are ; ningicai hod-ni-du thiyo, you were ; to-bdngai hod-ni-du thiyo, 
they were. 
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Present time- — The base alone is sometimes used as a present tense ; thus, thd, 
is; nai rehi, you strike. Usually, however, the copula d?* is added ; thus, hod-dii, he 
is, they are; yd-du, he goes ; rd-du, becomes; rehti-du, be strikes, they strike. The 
suffixes mentioned above can be inserted before this du ; thus, yd-ngd-du, I go ; rehu- 
nd-du, thou strikes! ; ndng hot-nd-du, you are ; ni hoh-i-du, we are. 

In the first person we also find a suffix mi ; thus, ge rehu-mi, I strike. It is 
abbreviated to n before du ; thus, ge rehu-n-du, I am striking. 

In the second person we find a suffix Id added to duk, the fuller form of the copula 
4u ; thus, ndng yd-nd-duk-ld, thou goest. 

Me-sd in ni re-sd, we strike, is an ordinary verbal noun ; see below. 

Past time. — The various forms used in the function of finite tenses are properly 
verbal nouns. The literal meaning of gai hok-ngd-du, I am, is ‘ my sitting- my-being.’ 
Such forms can of course occasionally also be used in the past; thus, ge rehu-nu, I 
have beaten ; ge rehu-n-du^ I had beaten. A real past can be formed by adding thiyo, 
was ; thus, gai hok-ngd-thiyo, my sitting-my-was, I was ; to-hdngai hod-ni-du-thiyo, 
they were. 

Another suffix of the past is ngdng ; thus, gai ydng-ngdng, I went ; ndng yd-ngdng, 
thou wentest ; gai-kai re-ngdng, me-to struck, I am struck. 

A suffix hdn occurs in thd-hdn, was ; yd-hdn, went ; and mdng is used in ndya 
ki/nai-mdng, thou boughtest. 

Future- — The present is also used as a future ; thus, ge ren-nu, I shall beat. The 
suffix nd in gai thdng-nd-du, I may be ; gai hok-nd-du, I shall be, is probably the suffix 
of a participle or verbal noun. 

Imperative. — The imperative is apparently formed by adding one of the suffixes 
d, kd, gd ; ho^ko; thus, ya-a, go ; eat ; ho-kd,8\i-, thiu-gd, re-^o, beat; 

chhi-ho, bind ; pi~ko, give. The initial k and g of some of these suffixes perhaps belongs 
to the base. 

Piydng, give, probably contains the pronominal suffix of the first person and 
means ‘ give me.’ 

Verbal nouns and participles- — A verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix 
ed ; thus, thd-sd, to be ; gai-kai re-sd chdhi-du, me-to beating due-is, I shall be beaten. 

Another verbal noun is formed by adding mu-nd ; thus, re-mu-nd, to strike. It 
contains the suffix nd which is used with the meaning of a participle or verbal noun in 
rehu-nd, beating. 

The suffix sd is probably identical with chhd in yen-chhd, going. Compare Sun war 
chhd, hurik chd, etc. 

Conjunctive participles are apparently formed by adding td-le or to-le ; thus, thd- 
td-le, being ; jetlong-td-le, having been; reko-dum-to-le, having beaten 

Negative Particle-— The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md-thd, not- 
is, no. 


Uor further details the student is referred to the list of words on pp. 408 and If. 
It should be borne in mind that the value of the preceding remarks entirely depends on 
the correctness of the various forms contained in the list. 
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LIMBU. 

The Limbus are one of the principal tribes of Eastern Nepal. Their home is to 
the east of the Yakhas, and to the south-east of the Khambus. They rank next to the 
Khambus and above the Yakhas. 

The Limbus call themselves Yak-thuni'-ba, and according to Major Senior^ they 
state that they and the E,ais were once one people. Their history i>* stated to he written 
in a book called Hhongsoli, i.e., Vammvali, of whicli copies are kept in some of the 
most ancient families. Such copies, when found by the Gurkhas, are always burnt, and 
the keeping of them is strictly forbidden. 

According to Sir Herbert Eisley — 

‘ Tlie name Limbn, or Das Limba, from tbe ten snb-ti-il)e3 (really tbirteon) into -wbich they are supposed 
to be di^-ided, is nsed only by ontsiders. Tibetans have no special name for the Limbns ; they call all the tiibe.s 
of the Indian side of the Himalaya by the general name Monpa or dwellers in the ravines. The Lepchas and 
Bhotias or Tibetans settled in lihotan, Sikkim, and Xepal speak of the Limbns as Tsong, beeanse the five 
thums or sub-tribes included in the class known as Lhasa-gotra emigrated to Eastern Nepal from the tlistrict 
of Tsang in Tibet. Lepchas call them Chang, whiih may be a corruption of Tsong. By other members of the 
Kiranti group they are addressed by the honorific title of Subah or Suffah, a chief. 

The Limbns, according to Dr. Campbell, “ form a large portion of the inhabitants in the mountainous 
country lying between the Dud-Kosi and the Kanki rivers in Nepal, and are found in smaller numbers east- 
wards to the 3Iechi river, which forms the boundary of Nepal and Sikkim. In still fewer numbers they esist 
•within the Sikkim territory, as far east as the Tista river, beyond which they rarely settle. In Bhutan they 
are unknown except as strangers.” Hodgson locates them between the Arun Kosi and the Mechi. the Singdela 
ridge being their boundary on the east. The Limbus themselves claim to have held from time immemorial the 
Tamba Khola valley on the upper ■waters of the Tamba Kosi river : and the fact that one of their sub-tribes 
bears the name Tambakhola suggests that this valley may have been one of their early settlements. They have 
also a tradition that five out of their thirteen snb-tribes came from Lhasa, while five others came from Benares. 
The former group is called the Lhasa-gotra, and the latter the Kasi-gotra j but the term gofra has iu this case 
uo bearing on marriage. All that can safely he said is that the Limbus are the oldest recorded population of 
the country between the Tamra Kosi and the ilechi, and their flat features, slightly obUque eyes, yellow com- 
plexion, and beardlessness may perhaps aSord grounds for beUeving them to be the descendants of early Tibetan 
settlers in Nepal. They appear to have mixed little with the Hindus, but much with tbe Lepchas, who of late 
years have migrated in large numbers from Sikkim to the west.* 

We bare no information about the number of speakers of Limbu in Nepal. Their 

number in Darjeeling and Sikkim l>as been estimated for the 
purposes of this Survey as follows : — 

• 14,04.5 

10,000 

Total , 24,04-5 

At tbe last Census of 1901 speakers were returned from Darjeeling and Sikkim, 
and also from Jalpaiguri and Pumea in the Bengal Presidency, and from Assam. The 
figures were as follows: — 

Darjeeling 14,3-59 

Sikkim 5,910 


Number of speakers. 

Darjeeling 
Sikkim States . 


Carried over 20,269 


* I toke thi-s opportunity of acknowledging the most valuable as'^ist.ince which ha.< been rendered me in the preparation 
of tbe notes which follow by Major H. A. R. Senior, I.S.C. He has sent me an excellent version of the Parable, tabW 
of the conjugation of the Limbu verb, and numerous important corrections to the sketch of Limbu grammsr which I had 
prepared before seeing his notes. The ensuing pages are almost entirely based on those malerialB. 
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Bronglit forward . 20,269 

Jalpaiguri ......... 1,723 

Pumea .......... 43 


Total Bengal Presidency . . 22,035 

Assam ..... 1,165 

Geand Total . 23,200 

The Limbus formerly possessed an alphabet of their own. A table of its characters 
was compiled by Lieutenant-General Mainwaring and published by Mr. A. Campbell 
in the Bengal Journal for 1855. The Limbu character is no longer in use, and no 
specimen has been forwarded in it. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Campbell, A., — A Note on the Limboos and other Hill Tribes hitherto undescribed. Journal of the Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal, Vol. ix. Part i, 1840, pp. 595 and ff. 

„ — Om the Literature anH Origin of certain Hill Tribes in Sikhim. Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, V ol. xi. Part i, 1842, pp. 4 and ff. 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Journal oi the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xvi. Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, No. xxvii, Calcutta, 1857, pp. 126 and ff, and under the title On the 
Aborigines of the Himalaya, in Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Nepal and Tibet. London, 1874, Part ii, pp. 29 and ff. 

Campbell, A., — Note on the Limboo Alphabet of the Sikhim Himalaya. Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, VoL xxiv, 1855, pp. 202 and ff. 

Beames, J., — Outlines of Indian Philology with a Map shewing the Distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Limbu, etc. 

HxrifTEE, W. W.,— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Dalton, Edward Tuite, — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Limbu vocabul- 
ary compiled from Campbell and Hodgson. 

Campbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 151 and ff. 

Hooker, Sir J., — Himalayan Journals. London, 1891, p. 95. 

Hodgson was once occupied with a grammatical analysis of the Limbu dialect. His 
sketch of the language was not, however, finished. Major H. A. R. Senior has lately 
taken up the study of the language. A grammar and vocabulary from his hand is under 
publication, and will amply compensate for Hodgson’s failure to finish his work. 

Major Senior has learnt Limbu from a member of the Tedopia tribe, which accord- 
ing to him are of the Kasi-Kotar, wdiile Sir Herbert Risley classes it under the head of 
Lhasa Kotar. To tliat latter Kotar belong the Tamarkboleas and the Fagurai, while the 
Pantharea and other tribes are of the Kasi-Kotar. A version of the Parable and a list 
of Standard Words and Phrases in Taniarkliolea Limbu have been kindly prepared for 
the purposes of this Survey by the Nepal Harbar. Another version of the Parable and 
another list in the Fagurai dialect have been forwarded from Darjeeling. These materials 
will be referred to in the ensuing pages, though the remarks which follow are mainly 
based on the materials mentioned above on p. 283, for which I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Major Senior. 

Pronunciation- — Hard and soft consonants are often interchangeable; thus, 
chta and jld, which ; hu-m-pd and ku-m-hd, his father. 

X- often interchanges with r, commonly in such a way that I is used after conson- 
ants, r after vowels : thus, b-rup-lup, fat ; thik-leo, one with ; hu-m'-pd-red, with his 
father ; ku-m-pd-re, by his father, hut also ku-sd-le, by his son. 
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Kh sometimes interchanges with A; thus, and hane,\\Q. The A-f or ms are 

oommon in Tamarkholea. 

Ch, chh, and s interchange in the suffix chi of the dual and plural. 

There are no proper tones in Limbu. The so-called abrupt tone is probably 
intended in spelling such as heh-mu, and hep-mu, in, in Fagurai. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral thik, one, is sometimes used as an 
indefinite article ; thus, seote thik, a servant. It is often preceded by lop ; thus, lop- 
thik pd, a father. Instead of lop-thik we also find la-thik. That latter form is used 
by dwellers near Tibet. Lbchd, a certain, is also used as an indefinite article; thus, 
Idchd mdnal-le, to a man. 

Nouns. — Gender.— The natural gender is distinguished by using different words or 
by means of qualifying additions. Thus, pd, father ; md, mother : emhechhd, man ; meu- 
chhemd, woman : phu, elder brother ; nenne, elder sister : uusd, younger brother ; niisd 
menchhemd, younger sister : on ydrimbd, a stallion ; oh ku-m-md, a mare ; pit ydrimbd, 
a bull : plt-md, or pit-ku-m-md, a cow. The suffixes ku-m-bd, male ; ku-m-md, female, 
are only used to distinguish the gender of animals, and not in the case of human beings ; 
thus, pengwd ku-m-bd, a male deer ; pengiod ku-m-md, a female deer. 

Number. — There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plmal. The 
dual is usually distinguished by means of the same suffixes as tlie plural. In nedeng-ne- 
mb, on the two cheeks, however, the suffix ne is not a plural suffix, but probably a 
shorter form of the numeral ne-chl, two. 

The usual suffixes of the plural are hd and si, or after t, chi ; thus, pd-hd, fathers ; 
sd-sl, children ; plt-md-hd, cows ; plt-md-sl, cows (generic), female cattle, also used 
loosely as a plural; plt-chi, cows, cattle (whether male or female). Both suffixes are 
sometimes combined ; thus, bn-hd-sl, horses ; pa-hd-sl, fathers, ancestors. Note phdkd, 
i.e., phdk-hd, pigs. 

Case- — A vocative is formed by adding e, before which a final vowel is sometimes 
dropped ; thus, a-m-b-e, O my father ; d-sd-e, O my son. Instead of e we also find re ; 
thus, a-m-pd-re, O my father. 

The subject and the object are usually indicated by means of pronominal suffixes 
added to the verb, and no suffix is therefore required after the nouns. Thus, sd nechl 
wdyechi, two sons were ; sdmd-hd hd-tu-sl, his goods he divided among them ; ku-m-bd 
metu, his-father he-said-to-him, he said to his father. 

. Often, however, suffixes are added to the noun. A suffix in, or, after vowels, u, is 
often added to a noun which is used as the subject of intransitive verbs, as an object, 
and also as an indirect object ; thus, a-sa-» my-son was dying; chdn-ln 

chd-md, pigs’ food to-eat ; kbn ydmbbk-in chbgu-bd, he has done this work ; kii-sd-n ne-su- 

his-son having-seen; khunchl phdk-ln me-tndindd, they finished eating the pig; 
kbn ydnml-n sipdhl-mb angd bhartl chbgung-kb-lb-d, this man soldiers-among I enlisted 
to-make-wish ; pd-re khun-chl-ln hd-tu-^, father-by them-to divided-to-them, the father 
divided among them. Instead of in we also find en ; thus, brup-lup ke-lb-ben bbhbr- 
en se-re-me, fat being heifer kill ; compare also bn-nin, to a horse. The suffix in, etc., is 
probably only an emphasizing particle and has nothing to do with the distinction of cose. 

Another suffix le or re is sometimes used to denote the direct or indirect object. 
It should be compared with Tibetan la. Thus, dnchhi-sd menchhemd-le kbbmeche pechhi. 
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our-child woman to-see we-go, we go to see onr daughter ; Id-chd mdnal-le, to a 
man ; dn-nl-le, to a horse. The same suffix is commonly used to denote tfie subject of 
transitive verbs ; thus, phdhd-le vnHu, fhe-younger-by said-to-him ; pd-re hd-til-sl, father- 
by divided-to-them, the father divided among them. Compare also sikl-hd-re Mekhem- 
me, ropes-with bind-him, where re denotes the instrument. In forms such as on-nl-le, 
to a horse, by a horse, le is apparently added to another suffix tn or 1. 

Forms such as bn-nl-le can also be used as a kind of locative, meaning ‘ on the 
horse,’ etc. The usual suffix of the locative is, however, yb {b, eb) or mb ; thus, pdng- 
phe-yb and pdngphe-b, in a country, into a country ; pdrihd-yb and pdrlhd~mb, in, into, 
the field; kii-ningiod-inb, in his mind; k'-h.ini-mb,va. thy house. Another form of the 
same suffix is apparently rb ; thus, songicdrb-rb-{nu), fields-in (-from). Compare the 
terminative suffix of Tibetan. A compound suffix of tb§ locative is khep-mb or hep-mb, 
which sometimes also occur as kheh-yb, kheyb, heh-yb, heyb, xespQci\\ e\y thus, ZdjJ- 
hep-mb, in a country. 

The suffix of the ablative is nu ; thus, kbyb-nu, here-from ; bn-eb-yiu, from on a 
horse ; songwdrb-mb-nu, from in the fields ; wbdumpbkwd-b-nu, from the well, and so 
forth. 

The genitive is expressed by adding pronominal prefixes to the governing noun ; 
thus, k'-m-hd ku-him-mb, thy-father his-house-in, in thy father’s honse. The governed 
word is often followed by the suffix re or Iv ; thus, Ibchd mdnal-le kfi-sd, one man- 
to his sons ; bn-l-le ku-gadhl, horse*to its-saddle, the horse’s saddle ; sing-nl-le ku-slg-eb, 
tree-to its-bottom-at, under the tree. The usual form of this suffix in the genitive is, 
however, len, ren ; thus, phdk-hd-ren k'u-n-tangben, pigs-of their- master. 

The suffix U, re is connected vith the postposition ?eo, red ; thus, ^Ai^-Zdd, one- 
with ; ku-m-pd-reb, his-father-with ; compare also rb in a-m-pd-rb tdchek-tu-ng, I wiU 
say to my father, and the suffix rb mentioned under the head of locative, above. Other 
postpositions are lagl, for the sake of ; diimd, before ; tbgang and tbgeb, before (time and 
place) ; egang, behind ; hesang and heseb, near, etc. The final ang in some of these 
forms is perhaps a suffix of the locative. 

Adj6CtlV6S. Adjectives are very commonly followed by the suffix pd, feminine 
md ; thus, nb-bd, feminine nb-md, good ; ku-sd tum-hd, his eldest son. By prefixing ke 
such adjectives are turned into nouns ; thus, ke-nb-bd and ke~nb-md, the good one. 

Adjectives sometimes precede and sometimes follow the noun they qualify. They 
usually precede it in the plural. They can be inflected for number ; thus, nechhl nb-bd~ 
ad (or nb-bd) mane-hd, two good men. 

The particle of comparison is nu-le, i.e., a fuller form of the ablative suffix nii ; 
thus, kbn nu-le ndkJien {chhend) nb-bd, this from that (more) good, this is better than 
that ; khel-len ku-nu-sd-embechhd ku-nu-ad-menchhemd nn-le ybmmd wd, him-of his- 
brother his-sister from tall is ; kdk nu-le angd nb-bd, all from I cood, I am best of all. 

The Khas particle bhandd is sometimes used instead of nule ; thus, kdk bhandd 
nb-bd nb-bd tet-Tid, all from good good clothes, the best clothes. 

Numerals^ — The first numerals are given in the list of words. Addition is effected 
by placing the smaller after the higher numeral. Multiplication, on tlie other hand, is 
indicated by prefixing the multiplier. Thus, angd li-gip nechl tong ybd, I forty-two 
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years reachet3, I am forty-two years old ; thihmg tJiik, ten one, eleven ; sum-hong, three- 
ten, thirty ; U-gip, four-ten, forty ; tu-Mp, sixty ; nu-gip, seventy ; ye-Jcip, eiglity ; mdna 
thik U-gip nu-sl, one hundred and forty-seven. Note thl-kip, hundred ; kip-nechl, two 
hundred ; kip-list, four hundred ; thlhong kip, or pdti thik, tliousand ; nibong kip, or pdtl 
nechi, two thousand. It will he seen that a suffixed kip usually meaas ‘ ten,’ but a 
prefixed kip usually ‘ hundred.’ 

The numerals sometimes precede and sometimes follow the word they qualify. 

There are no ordinal numbers. The Aryan pahild, first ; dbsrb, second, etc., are used, 
and, on the whole, the old Limbu numerals are gradually being replaced by Aryan forms. 

Multiplicatives are formed by adding leng or reng to the cardinals; thus, sum-leng, 
three times ; nd-reng, five times. It will be seen that the final si, chi, of the cardinals is 
dropped before leng. At the same time older forms are sometimes restored ; thus, ye-chl, 
eight, hut yet-leng, eight times. Note pdile-thik-leng and thik-leng, once ; nl-reng, 
twice ; thl-hong nechi leng, twelve times, etc. 

Zero is expressed by hop (compare hop-md, to be absent), or, more generally, by the 
Aryan sun or sunnye. 

Instances of fractional numbers are kii-khelek or ku-phereng, one half ; ku-khelek 
ang ku-khelek, or ku-khelek klle ku-khelek, or ku-sukiod, one fourth ; ku-sukwd sumsh 
three fourths ; lop-thik ang ku-sukwd thik, one and one fourth ; thlhong lok-kheyd (or 
lok-yb) lok-sum-sl, three tenths, and so forth. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 

angd, I. khene, thou. khune, he. 

a-, my. k'-, thy. M-, his. 

dn-chi, 1 and thou. khen-chl, you two. khun-chl, they two, they. 

dn-chl-ge, I and he. 

dnl, I and you. khent, you. 

dnl-ge, I and they. 

The usual case suffixes can be added ; thus, angd-m, of me ; angd-b, in me, mine ; 
khene-ln, of thee; khenl-ln, of you; khune-in, of him; khunchl-ln, to them, etc. There 
are several other forms of the third person. Khune is only used of persons absent ; nd 
denotes a person present, hut a little farther off ; nd-khen is used of persons present ; 
khen often has a somewhat contemptuous meaning. It often takes the form of hen, just 
as hune occurs in addition to khune. Note forms such as khelle, to him, by him ; khellen, 
his, etc. 

Tlie dual and the plmal of the third person have the same form. The suffix chi is 
probably an old dual-suffix. It is, however, identical with the plural suffix si. Ni is a 
plural suffix. 

The short forms d-, my ; V-, thy ; ku-, bis, her, its, are used as pronominal prefixes. 
Thus, d-sd, my son; k'-sd, thy son; ku-sd, his son; angd d-lagl, I my-sake-for, for my 
sake ; khune ku-lagl, for his sake. A nasal is often inserted before a following mute 
consonant. Thus, kii-n-guicd, his mother’s brother ; phdk-hd-ren ku-n-tanghen, swine-of 
their master ; d-n-dlng-bd-hd, my friends ; a-m-pd and a-m-hd, my father ; ku-m-hhangd, 
his father’s younger brother. 

It will be seen that the personal pronoun which we translate as a possessive is often 
put in the nominative before such prefixes. The prefixes themselves in reality replace 
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the genitive sufl&x. Limbu in this respect not only agrees with other Nepal languages 
such as Khambu and Yakha, but also with an important group of Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages in Further India, viz., the so-called Kuki-Chin group. 

The pronominal prefixes are also, as is likewise the case in the Kuki-Chin languages, 
used in connexion with verbs, in order to denote the subject, and partly also the object. 
See the remarks under the head of verbs below. 

The pronouns of the third person are also used as demonstrative pronouns ; thus, 
Tehen, that. The nearer demonstrative is this. 

Interrogative pronouns are en, lid, and dti, who the and hen, what dhhen, how- 
much ? dtang, where, from what place dtis-md, of what kind .■ Thus, hd-pe, who is it 
V-thar the-be, which is thy clan r tong dhhen tong-be hhene h'-yb, years how-many years 
thou thou-reachedest ? how old are you dtisnid Sbdenibd ne-be, what kind of Sodemba 
are vou ? 

According to Major Senior, there is sometimes a slight difference of dialect. Thus 
Fedopia en ne-gb, Fagurai and Tamarkholea hd ne-gb, Pantharea hd ne-be, who are you ? 
FMopia F-ming hen ne-gb, Tamarkholea hhene h'ming the-gb, Pantharea hhene h'ming 
what is your name? and so on. Forms such as the, what? are, however, 
understood by all Limbus. 

Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding ang to interrogatives ; thus, the-ang, any- 
thing ; dtl-le-ang, by anyone. Note also Ibchd, a certain. 

There are no indigenous relative pronouns. Participles are used instead; thus, 
brup-lup he-lb-ben bbhbr-en phete-me, fat the-being-one heifer bring. Aryan loan-words 
are, however, also used, and relative clauses are then formed as in Aryan languages ; 
thus, hbn tephun chid d-lbh tehd-d, this property which my-share I -get, tlie share of the 
property which I shall get; bbhbr-en chid hhene h'-hing-hhu, tlie-heifer wliich thou thou- 
caredest-for-it, the heifer which you cared for ; jastb hu-sd chuh-ben ltd bd-ne-bd, as his- 
son youngest said had, as his youngest son had said. 

Verbs. — The Limbu verb presents a complicated picture, the subject and the object 
being often indicated by means of pronominal prefixes and suflixes added to the verb. 
In other respects the verb is, as is the case in most Tibeto-Burman languages, essentially 
a noun. Thus, the suffix si or chi, which is identical with the suffix added in the dual of 
personal pronouns and in the plural of nouns and of the pronoun of the third person, is 
added to a verb the subject of which is in the dual. Compare F-peg, thou goest ; F-peh- 
chl, you two go ; pbng, he becomes ; pbng-sl, they two become. 

We have seen above that pronominal prefixes are used before nouns governing a 
genitive ; thus, hhene F-sd, thou thy-son, thy son. An exactly corresponding form is 
hhene F-wd, thou thy-being, thou art. Such forms can he considered as two nouns, one 
governing the other in the genitive. The use of prefixes and suffixes is, however, much 
more extensive with verbs than in the case of nouns. 

Voice. — There can be said to be three voices, an active, a passive, and a middle. 
The difference between the active and the passive, which latter form is always used in 
the case of intransitive verbs, is simply effected by adding suffixes denoting the object to 
the active. Several active forms are, however, wanting and replaced by the correspond- 
ing passive ones. Thus, hip-d, he strikes me, literally means ‘ I am struck.’ 
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The middle is formed by adding sing or cliing to the passive or intransitive form in 
the singular and the third person plural. In the dual a sutSs ne is inserted before the 
dual suffix ch'i, and in the first and second persons plural Ci-si is added. The verb hip-md, 
to strike, accordingly forms its middle as follows : — 

Sing. 1 Iiip-d-sing. Dual 1 inch d-hip-ne-chJ. Plural 1 inch d-Mp-d-sl. 

2 k’hip-siiig. 1 excl. hip-ne-eJu-ge. 1 excl. hip-d-sl-ge. 

2 k’-hip-ne-chl. 2 k’hip-d-si, 

3 hip-sing. 3 hip-ne-chi. 3 me-hip-sing. 

The middle is also used as a reflexive form, and further in forms such as ka-cliing, 

he carried on Ms back. 

Subject and object. — It has already been remarked that the subject and the object 
are often indicated by means of pronominal prefixes and suffixes added to the verb. If 
more than one prefix is used at the same time, the first person precedes the second, and 
the second the third; thus, d-k'-hip, my-thy-striking, you strike me ; M-me-Mp, fhj- 
their-striking, they strike thee. 

It has already been remarked that active-transitive forms are commonly distin- 
guished from such as are passive-intransitive, Limhu does not, however, possess com- 
plete sets of active and passive forms. Intransitives always take the passive form, and the 
same is also the case with many active forms of transitive verbs. 

A subject of the first person singular is indicated by adding ang, or, after vowels ng ; 
thus, peg-ang, I went ; hip-tu-ng, I strike him ; hip-ne-nl-ng, I strike you two. Instead 
of ang we find d in the present tense of intransitive and passive verbs ; thus, pek-d, I go ; 
pbk-d, I arise ; sld-kot-d, I am dying ; hip-d, I am struck by him. This d is perhaps 
simply the copula ; compare angd ydkthung-bd-d, I Limbu-am. It is, however, also 
possible that d has been derived from {a)ngd, I, for a preceding soft sound is sometimes 
hardened before this d ; thus, pek-d, I go, but pegd, he went. 

A subject of the first person singular is not marked if the object is of the second 
person singular; thus, hip-ne, I strike thee. The form d-hip-ne-chl, I strike me and 
thee, is identical with the first person plural of the middle. 

The suffix ang, ng, is also used to denote an object of the first person singular if the 
subject is of the second person singular past or imperative, or the third person singular 
or plural of the past. Thus, k'-hip-tdng, struckest me; pi-r-ang-ne, give me; Mp-tdng, 
he struck me ; me-hip-tdng, they struck mo. Ang is replaced by d in tlic corresjionding 
forms of the present; thus, kliip-d, strikest me; Mp-d, strikes me; me-Mp-d, they 
strike me. Such forms are properly passive. If the subject is of the second person dual 
or plural, d is prefixed; thus, d-M-hip-sl, you two strike me ; d-hip-tc-che, strike me ye 
two; d-k'-hip-t'i, you struck me. Forms such as hip-s't, they two strike me ; sut-cin, 
they two finish me, are simply the dual of the base and do not contain any suffix indi- 
cating the object. 

A subject of the second person singular is indicated by prefixing k’- to tl.e verb ; 
thus M-peg, goest ; k'-pe, wentest ; M-chogu, didst it. In the imperative a suffix e or ne 
is used instead ; thus, pok-h-e, become ; hip-tang-e, strike me ; pl-rang-ne, give me. 

The suffix ne is also used to denote an object of the second person singular if the 
subject is of the first person singular ; thus, hip-ne, I strike thee. Such forms are prob- 
ably originally passive ; compare khene hd-ne, thou who-art ? kJiene ke-hip-pd-ne, thou 
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art a beater. The same is also the case with forms such as h' -hip, he strikes thee ; 
h’-hip-te, he struck thee ; h'-me-hip, they strike thee, etc. Other forms do not contain 
any suffix to denote an object of the second person singular ; thus, hip-iisl-ge, we strike 
or struck thee ; hip-ne-chl-ge, we two strike, or struck, thee. Compare the forms regis- 
tered above under the head of the middle voice. 

A subject of the third person singular is not indicated by means of any prefix or 
suffix; thus, peg, he goes ; pe, he went ; hip-U-ge, he strikes us, etc. 

An object of the third person singular is indicated by suffixing u, tii, khii, clii, sii, or 
ru. I am unable to see any law regulating the use of the various consonants preceding 
the a. The actual suffix is probably u, and the various consonants preceding it appa- 
rently belong to the past. Thus, he did it ; me-hip-tii, i)iej ?Xvi\G him •, pcing- 

Tchu, he sent him ; rndn-dii, he finished eating it ; ndm-su, he smelt him ; hl-ru-sl-ru, he 
feared-him-died-him, he was dying by fear of him ; su-rii-ng, I finished him ; Id-liip-s-ii, 
you two strike him ; siit-chu, they two finish him. The two last instances show that this 
a supersedes the final i of the dual suffix si, chi, compare k’-poh-sl, you two becouie ; 
^t-chl, they two finish. The suffix u is, on the other hand, dropped in the imperative ; 
thus, hip-te, strike him ; dual hip-te-che, plural hip-tenime. 

A subject of the first person dual including the person addressed is indicated by 
prefixing d and suffixing the dual si ox chi ; thus, d-j)eA-c//b I and thou go ; d-pe-sl, 
we went ; d-wd-ye-chl, we were, etc. The final I is superseded by the v, indicating an 
•object of third person ; thus, d-hip-s-u, we strike him ; d-hip-te-ch-u, we struck him. 

An object of the inclusive first person dual is expressed in the same way if the sub- 
ject is of the third person ; thus, d-hip-sl, he strikes thee and me ; d-me-hip-sl, they, or 
they two, strike thee and me. Sucli forms are in reality passive. The reflexive form is 
used with a subject of the first person ; thus, d-kip-ne-chl, 1 strike us two. If the sub- 
ject is of the second person, an object of the first person dual or plural is simply indi- 
cated by prefixing d, the prefix of the first person singular ; thus, d-ld-hip, thou, you 
two, or you, strike us two, or us ; d-hip-te, strike us two, or us. In such cases there docs 
not appear to be any difference between such forms as include and exclude the person 
addressed. 

A subject of the first person dual, when the person addressed is extduded, is indi- 
cated by adding sl-ge or chl-gc ; ihu.^ peh-chl-ge, we two go ; pe-sl-ge, we rvent ; hip-nc' 
chl-ge, we strike you. The n indicating an object of the third person is substituted for the 
« of sl-ge, chl-ge ; ihv&, Mgy-s-a-ge, iwo strike him; su-re-ch-ii-ge, we two finished 
him. 

An object of the exclusive first person dual is indicated by means of the same suffix 
if the subject is of the third person singular or plural; thus, hip-te-chl-ge, he struck us 
two ; me-hip-sl-ge, they strike us two. Such forms can just as well bo translated ‘ we 
two were struck,’ ‘ we two are struck by them,’ respectively. If the subject is of tlie 
first or second person, an object of the exclusive first person dual is expressed in the 
same way as if the person addressed is included. 

A subject of the second person dual is indicated by prefixing k' and suffixing si or 
chi, the final I being dropped before the n denoting an object of the third person. Thus, 
k'peh-chi, you go ; d-k’ -hip-te-chl, you struck me ; k’hip-s-u, you strike him. 'The 
prefix k' is iised alone, ^.€., the second person singular is substituted for the second person 
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plural, if the object is of the first person dual or plural ; see above. In the imperative 
the prefix V is dropped, and the final s7 is. replaced by s«?, respectively ; thus, 
pege-che and pe-se, go ye two ; d-hip-te-che, strike me, us, us two ; hip-te-chi’-se, strike 
them two, etc. 

The .same forms are also used to denote an object of the second person dual with a 
subject of the third person; thus, V-hip-te-chj, he struck you two ; li' me~hip‘te-ch'i, 
they struck you two. Such forms can, of course, just as well be translated ‘you two 
were struck,’ ‘ were struck by them,’ respectively. If the subject is of the first person, 
an object of the second person dual is expressed in tlie same vay as it' it were of the 
second person sinsular. If the subject is of the first person singular, however, chi is 
added to the ne denoting the second person singular, and the terndnation ng of the first 
person singular is suffixed. Thus, lip-ne-ehi-ng, I strike, or struck, you two ; hlp-ne-chl- 
ge, we two strike, or struck, you two. 

A subject of tlie third person dual is expressed by adding the dual suffix si or ch'i to 
the base; thus, they two become, icd-ye-chl or tcd-yd-sl, they two were. The 

final I is dropped before the u denoting an object of the third person ; thus, hip-s-u, they 
two strike him. 

There is not a complete set of forms in this person. The intransitive forms are 
used, without any indication of the object, if it is of the first person singular or dual 
excluding the person addressed ; thus, hip-sl, they two ^strike me, or me and him. If 
the object is of the first person plural, or of the second person, the corresponding forms 
of the third person plural are used instead; thus, d-me-Mp, they two, or they, strike us 
two; k'-me-hip-sl, they two, or they, strike thee. Thus also they two, or 

they, strike thee and me. Note me-hip, they two strike me and him ; but me-Mp-sl- ge^ 
they (plural) strike me and him. 

An object of the third person dual or plural is indicated by adding si to the 
denoting an object of the third person singular ; thus, thou strikest them ; 

mung-hhd-sl, he made them play ; hip-su-sl, they two struck them, etc. The suffix )ig 
of the first person singular and the suffix m of the first and second persons plural are 
put both after u and si; thus, chdjd-tu-ng-si-fig, 1 them ; fiip-tii-m-sMU-be, vre 

strike them. In the second person singular of the imperative the termination is Ise and 
not esl ; thus, hip-tl-se, strike them two. 

A subject of the first person plural including the person addressed is indicated by 
prefixing d; thus, d-peg, I and you go; d-pbk-se, ^\e hecume. Such forms are never 
used with an object of the first or the second person. If tliere is an object of the third 
person, m is added to the suffix of the object ; thus, d-hip-td-'in, we strike, or struck 
him ; d-hlp-tu-m-sl-m, we strike, or struck them. 

The prefix d is also used to denote an object of the inclusive fii’st person plural ; 
thus, d-k'-hip, thou, or you, strike us ; d-hip-te, he struck us ; d-me-liip, they strike us. 
Such forms are properly passive. If the subject is of the first person singular, an object 
of the first person plural is indicated by adding ne-nl ; thus, hip-ne-ni-ng, I strike us. 

If the person addressed is excluded, the suffix of the first person plural is Ige in in- 
transitive and passive verbs ; thus, peg-l-ge, we go, we went : pdk-s-l-ge, we became ; 
wd-i-ge, we Avere. With an object of the second person the corresponding suffix is 
d-sl-ge, and it is m-he if there is an object of the third person ; thus, Mp-d-sl-ge, we. 
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strike, or struck, tliee, or you two, or you ; hip-tu-m-he, we strike, or struck, him ; Mp' 
tu-m-sl-m-M, we strike, or struck, them. 

An object of the exclusive first person dual is indicated by adding i-ge, thus, hip-t- 
l-ge, he strikes us ; me-hip-t‘i-ge, they strike us. Such forms are properly passive. 
Corresponding forms with a subject of the first or second person do not appear to exist. 

A subject of the second person plural is indicated by prefixing A-’ and suffixing an 
i, before which a final vowel is often dropped. Thus, k'-peg-l, you go ; k'-pdk-h-l, you 
became ; d-k’-hip-t-l, you strike me. If there is an object of the first person, the final 
t is apparently dropped in the present; thus, d-k’-hip, you strike me, or us. An m is 
substituted for *, if there is an object of the third person ; thus, k' -hip-tu-m-s'i-m, you strike 
them. The same m is used in the imperative of transitive verbs before the suffix of the 
second person plural, which is in that form me ; thus, liip-te-m-me, strike ye him ; d-hip- 
ie-m-me, strike me, or us ; Mp-te-m-sl-me, strike them. 

A subject of the third person plural is marked by adding the prefix me ; thus, me- 
pmg, they become ; me-lak-he, they were playing; d-me-Mp-te-chi, they struck us, etc. 

Verbs substantive. — Several bases are used as a verb substantive. A is used in 
all persons and numbers ; thus, angd ndshtd ke-cJibk-pd-d, I sin doer-am, I have sinned ; 
Mng-d, he is alive. Other bases used in the same way are bd and be, ne, ne-bd, cll and 
dl-ge (first person plural) ning (second person plural), necking (second person dual), etc. 
The verb Ib-md, to be, is also used as a copula. It takes the form rb after vowels. The 
present tense is lb or rb throughout ; the past is lb-re, which is regularly inflected. The 
verb pbng-md, to become, is often used in a similar way. It forms its past tense in se or 
he ; thus, pbk-h-ang or pbk-s-ang, I became. A similar v^erb is wd-ma, to be present, to 
remain, to be, past wd-ye. The table which follows registers the present and past of this 
verb : — 



SiSQVLAB. 

BrAii. 

Plueal. 


Present. 

Past. 

t 

[ Present. 

1 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

1 excl. 

wa~c^ 

1 

wa-y-ang 

icd-st-ge 

wS-ye-chl-ge 

\ 

wd-i-ge j 

ica-i-ge 

1 incl. 



d-ii'd-st 1 

a-iva-ye-chi 

d-wd 

' d-wd-ye 

2 ! V-wa 

1 

k’-ica-ye k'-iv%-si 

1 

1 

j Ic-lvd-ye-cJiz 

1 

k’-wa-yl 

1 k’- wd-ye 

3 

iva 

wn-ye I tva-si j loa-ije chi 

[ 

me~wd 

j me-wd-ye 


Finite verb. — The inflexion of the finite verb is comparatively simple, allowing 
for the difficulties resulting from the use of the pronominal prefixes and suffixes. There 
are only two real tenses, a present which is also used as a future, and a past. 

Present tense. The base alone is used as a present tense ; thus, pek-d, I go ; 
hpeg, thou goest; peg, he goes; dual 1 incl. 1 excl. pek-clil-ge ; 2 k'-pek- 

chl ; 3 pek-chl ; plural 1 inch d-peg ; 1 excl. peg-ige ; 2 k'-peg-l ; 3 me-peg. 

In the case of transitive verbs the same form is often used in the present and past 
tense. Some of these seem to belong to the present, while others appear to be originally 
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forms of the past. To the former class belong some forms where the subject is of the 
first person and the object of the second, and which seem to be closely connected with 
the forms registered above under the head of middle voice. Such forms are hip-ne, I 
strike thee ; d-Mj^-ne-clii, I strike us two; hip-ne-chl-ng, I strike you two ; liip-ne-nl-nj, 
I strike you, or us ; hip-ne-chl-ge, we two strike thee, or you ; hipd-sl-ge, we strike thee, 
or vou. 

t- 

To the second class, which seems to contain forms originally belonging to the 
past tense, b(dong all those forms which contain an object suffix of the third person if 
the subject is of the singular or the plural ; tlius, Mp-td-ng, I strike him ; me-Mp-tu-si, 
they strike them. The same is the case if the object is of the second person plural and 
the subject of the third person ; thus, he strikes you; h' -me-liip-ti, they ivfo, 

or they, strike you. A form of the same kind is, finally, the third person singular with 
an object of the exclusive first person plural; thus, hip-tl-ge, he strikes us. 

All other forms of the present are quite regular. Thus, k'-hip-ci, thou strikest me ; 
d-L-'-Jiip, thou strikest us ; V-hip, thou art struck by him ; d-liip-sl, we two are struck by 
him ; d-hip-s-u, we two strike him, and so forth. 

A kind of present definite is formed by adding d, hd, he, or other forms of the copula 
to the present; thus, d-nl d-ldng-hd, we are dancing; khiuie Idng-hd, he is dancing; me- 
Iding-he, they are dancing ; khene dtang k'-xod-he, where do you live ? 

Past time. — The base alone is sometimes used as a past tense; thus, k'-pe, wentest; 
went. Commonly, however, an 6 is added, thus, went ; arose. This e 

is always dropped before pronominal suffixes beginning with vowels; thus, p’g-ang, I 
went; chog-d-ng, I did it. 

The suffix e is commonly preceded by a consonant. I have noted the following : — 
kh, t, cl, r, s, and h. Thus, pang-kh-u, he sent him; Ibk-te, he ran; hlp-t-ang, ho struck 
me; hip-t-u-iig, I struck him; xndn-cl-u, he finished eating it ; ke-re, he arrivel ; phe-i'e, 
became; sd-x'-ii-ng, I finished him ; ld-se,he entered; khd-s-u-tig, I found him; pok- 
he, he became, and so on. 

The suffix e is also drojiped before the copula d; thus, peg-d, he went ; pog-d, he 
arose ; phe-x'-d, he came. 

A final consonant is often changed in the past. Thus t is dropped in siit-ml, to 
finish, past sd-r-u ; xig is changed to k in pbng-ind, to become, past pbk-he, became ; Idng- 
xnd, to dance, past Idk-e, he danced, etc. 

A perfect is formed by adding irtM to the past; thus, khb-sii-ng-hln, I have found 
him ; scp-k'-pang-khu-sl, thou hast caused them to kill ; chbgd-hdn, he has done. 

A pluperfect is formed by adtling hdne-hd or hdnes-hd to the past; thus, l-td hdne{s)- 
hd, he had said. 

Otl'icr periphrastic forms of the past are sid-he-hdxi, he has been dead ; ke-md-hen 
xod, he is a-lost-one, he was lost; he was found by us ; hip-td-m-mend , 'vcq 

were beating him ; hxp-tu-xxi-mend-s}, were beating them, and so on. 

Imperativ©. — The imperative is formed by adding e, before which the same conso- 
nants tan be used as in the case of the past tense, with which the imperative mainly 
agrees in form. Thus, peg-e, go ; ydxig-e, sit ; pl-re, give ; Ibk-te, run. 

In the dual die or se, and in the plural xxie is added ; thus, pegeche, psge ne, go ya ; 
cJiese,dieine, eat; yungeche, yungexne, sit, and so on. 
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A corresponding first person dual aud plural is formed by adding chi, I, respectively ; 
thus, pe-chl, let us two go ; peg-l, let us go. In chd-md, let ns eat, the infinitive is used 
instead, and in thang, let us become (merry), the base alone is employed as an impera- 
tive. 

An object is indicated by inserting the usual prefixes and suffixes ; thus, jpl-r-ang-ne, 
give me; choTc-ang-e, make me ; d-hd-te, divide to us ; chah-te-me, put it on him ; se-r- 
S’lne, kill it, etc. The form pl-rang-ne, give me, shows that e is often replaced by ne 
after ng, 

A negative imperative is expressed by prefixing meh and suffixing ne, or, after ng 
nine in the singular, che-ne in the dual, and mine in the plural. Thus, meh met-ung- 
nine, do not call me ; meh hip-tem-mine, do not ye beat him. If there is already a prefix 
indicating the object, n, or, before labials, m, is added to ibis prefix, and meh is not used. 
The table which follows registers the principal forms of the imperative of hip-md, to 
strike. 


1 

1 

Strike Tnotr. 1 

1 

\ 

Strike ie two. 

Strike te. 

Positive. 

Negative, j 

1 

Positive. Negative. 

i 

1 . 1 

Positive, i 

I 

Negative. 

me 

1 

i 

hip-tang-e 

nieh~lii'p~fang^ 

nine 

1 ! 

1 a-liip-te-che | an-liip-te-clie- 

' 1 lie 

a-hip-tem-me 

a n-liip-tem- mine 

thee 

hip-sing-e 

nine 

f 


1 

him i 

hip-te. 

meh-hip-ie-ne 

hip~f€^che meh-hip~ fe-che- 

ne 

^ hip-tem-me 

1 meh-hip-tem-mine 

1 

ns two or 

ns 

j a-Tiip-te 

\ 

a-n-hip-te-ne i 

i 

a-llip-te-che an-hip-tc-clLe- 

a-hip-tem-me 

a ii-hip-teiii-mine 

yon two 
or yon 

i 

\ 

! 

1 

! hip-ne-clie incl,-liip-ne-che-' 

\ ' i 

1 ' 1 

hip-a-^i-me 

nielt-h'ip-fisim- 

mine 


them two Itip-te-se . ’iiuh-hip-te-s^-iip \ hip-te-cld-se ; meh-hip-te-rlt’-' hi p-fcvi-si-mp inrh-hip-fem-fi'iii 
or them | , .‘-'p-zip mine 


An o can be added to the positive imperative, if the action is desired to take place 
after some time ; thus, Mp>-tang-e-d, strike me in a little while. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The suffix is commonly used in order to form 
an infinitive or verbal noun ; thus, to divide; hu-md, to carry on one’s l)ack ; 
hho-md, to lift up ; hhd-wd, to find ; sopAd nlp-md sdjj-md lA-le-su-hl hen-le-su'-n-hl, can 

von read and write or no ? 

•> 

The infinitive of purpose is formed by adding se, die, or sometimes hhe, thus. Idm- 
se, in order to graze ; bme-che, in order to watch ; angd ydhthung-hd-d ang sipdhl-yb hhartl 
pbng-hhe {ov -se) te-ang, I am a Limbu and I have come to become a soldier; tdndik 
anga W-hip-se pek-d, to-morrow I will go to beat thee. 
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A relative participle and nonn of agency is formed by prefixing he and suffixing pa 
or hd, feminine md ; thus, Ice-chd-hdi, an eater; he-chd1i-pd, a doer; ke-yung-hd, a sitter, 
an inhabitant. Such forms can be inflected for person. Compare the forms of ke-hip' 
pd, a striker, which follow : — 

Singular, Dual, Plural. 


1 incl. ke-hip-pa-si he- Idp-pi-n 


i exclasive ke-hip~p'i ke-hip-pa- st^fje ke-liip-pd-tl-n^ 


2 ke -hij}-pa-ne ke-li'jp-j'it-necliing ke-lLip-pa-de-ning 


3 ke-hip-pa ' ke-hip-pa-si ke-liip-pa-sl 

Thus, dicing ke-yung-hd-ne, where sitter-you ? where do you dwell ? Kbyd klibld ke- 
yiing-hd-d, Koya river sitter-am, I live in the Koya district; Kbyd kliblasang dtl-n 
pdng-phe-yb ke-yung-hd-ne, Koya being what village-iu sitter-art ? in what village of the 
Koya do you dwell ? angd ne-su-ng khenc ydmhbk nb-rik ke-chbg-pd-ne reclihb, I see-it 
thou work well doer-art stayest, I see you did your work well. 

A verbal noun denoting the thing done or elTected by the action of the verb is 
formed by adding n ; i.e., probably In, to the base ; thus, chd-n, food ; pd-n, speech. 

There is no conjunctive participle. The word ang, also, and, is added to the ordi- 
nary tenses instead ; thus, fdndik angd k’hip-d-ang khene k'-peg, to-morrow me thou-wilt 
bcat-mc-and thou thou-u ilt-go, to-morrow having beaten me thou wilt go ; menid angd 
k' -Mp- tang -ang khene k' -pege-hdn, yesterday me thou-struckest-and thou thou-gone-hast ; 
tet-hd lo-te-me-ang chak-te-me, clothes take-thcm-out-ye-and put-on-him-ye, having 
brought clothes put them on him ; khbp-sii-ang, having taken up ; ke-re-ang, having arrived. 
Sang is sometimes used instead of ang; thus, lol-ye-s-ang, having been; khene ydk- 
thung-hd-ne-s-ang dtlsrnd ydkthung-hd-ne, thou Limbu-being what-sort Limbu-art ? 

An adverbial participle is formed by adding le, tie, ntle, or mele ; thus, tukhe chyd- 
le, distress becoming ; tdndik khune Mp-d-lle khene te, to-morrow he beats-me-when thou 
come, come thou to-morrow at the time when he is beating me; menid khune lup-tang~ 
/r’-fe, yesterday when he was beating me thou earnest; d-set-ldk-me-le, my- 
hunger-getting-on, because I am hungering, (I die) from hunger ; klienl ndkhen k’-hip- 
tu-m-mele angd ne-neni-ng, I see you beating him. 

It will be seen that the difference between tie and ntle is that the latter is used after 
nasals. This form, which should be compared with the suffix le, "de, nlle, mentioned 
above under the head of nouns, is often used in conditional phrases ; thus, angd sing 
gbtu-ng-nlle angd him chbk-md suk-tu-ng, if I had wood I could build a house. 

Negative verb. — The negative verb is formed from the positive one by prefixing 
meh and suflBxing in, or, after vowels n. If the verb contains a pronominal prefix nieh is 
replaced by en, n, or, before labials em, m, respectively, added to the iirefix. The sullix 
in is replaced by nen if it is added immediately' to the base; thus, meh kb-tu-n, he did 
not get anything; meh-hip-d-sing-in, I do not beat myself; ken-hip-d-in, thou art not 
beating me ; dn-ken-hip-nen, thou art net beating us. 
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Interrogative particle- — There is apparentlT an interrogative particle go; thus, 
hd ne-gb, -who is it ? Jchene dtl I'-tcd-gb, vhere do you dwell ? Be can also be added ; 
thus, khene k'-peg-he, geest thou ? khime 'pe-he, did he go ? In disjunctive questions ll is 
added to both members ; thus, khene dchbn kd'ile-kd'de sarkdr-eb ydmbbk k’-chbgu-hl ken- 
chbgu-n-ht, thou formerly ever-ever government-in work didst didst-not ? have you ever 
served the government before or not ? 

Compound verbs- — Causals are sometimes formed by aspirating the initial con- 
sonant ; thus, pe-nid, to fly ; phe-md, to cause to fly. The usual way of forming causal 
verbs is, however, to add pdng-md OTyd-md, to the principal verb ; thus, sem-pdng-khu-sl, 
he caused them to kill; sep-B-pdng-khu-sl-'bdn, thou hast caused them to kill. The 
principal verb can be inflected as well, and lb, rb, is often interposed ; thus, angd apne 
peg-d-sing-lb pdng-d-sing (or yd-n-d-sing) , I cause myself to go ; angd khene Id peg-lb- 
pdng-ne {or -ydine), I cause thee to go ; khunehl menid khenchl-nechl B-pt-chl-rb k'-me- 
pdng-techl ; they caused you two to go yesterday, etc. 

Frequentatives are formed by adding lb, rb, followed by the verb pbt-md, to con- 
tinue, to the various forms of the principal verb ; thus, Inp-ne-rb-pbt-ne, I am continuing 
to beat thee. The past tense of pbt-md \?, pbt-che which is regularly inflected. 

Desideratives are formed by adding kb followed by the inflected auxiliary Ib-md, to 
be, to the inflected principal verb ; thns, Mp-tung-kb-k' -lb, thou art wishing to beat him ; 
chang-kb-lb, he wanted to eat. 

An inceptive is formed by adding the various forms of chbg-md, to do, to the verbal 
noun ending in md; thus, peg-md chbg-d-sing, I begin to go. By adding the various 
forms of kbt-md, to be ready, to this form or to the inflected principal verb, a compound 
is formed which means ‘ to be about,’ ‘to be ready ’ to accomplish the action indicated 
by the principal verb ; thus, hip-md chbg-u-ng kbt-u-ng, I am ready to beat him. 

Potentials and completives are formed by adding suk-nid, to be able, and sut-ind, to 
finish, respectively, to the verbal noun ending in md ; thus, Mp-md k’siik-d, thou canst 
beat me ; Mp-md su-r-u, he is finishing beating me. 

Note finally the particle mu in forms such as pe-mu, he went it is said ; hip-tu-si-mu, 
they beat they say. Mu can be compared with Sanskrit kila, etc. 


A more detailed account of Limbu grammar, from the pen of Major Senior, will be 
published in the near future. Till then the student is referred for further details to 
the specimens which follow. The first is a version of the Parable for which I am 
indebted to Major Senior. The same gentleman has also been good enough to 
correct the worst mistakes in the remaining two specimens and in the list of Standard 
Words and Phrases which is printed on pp. 408 and If. The original list was kindlv 
prepared for the purposes of this Survey by the Nepal Barbar. The second specimen 
is a comparatively correct rendering of the Parable in the dialect of the Fagurai 
Limbus, which has been received from Darjeeling. The third specimen, which has been 
kindly forwarded by the Nepal Darbar, is a version of the Parable in the dialect of the 
Tamarkholea sept of Limbus. It contains several mistakes, and it has not been possible 
to correct them all. 
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LOCHl SA SAMPlTl KE-CHA-BA. 
CERTAIN SON FBOPEBTY EATEB. 
manai-le {or yami-le) ku-sa necbi wayechi 


Loclia 

Certain man-to {man-to) Ms-sons hoo 

Hekiang pho-ba-le {or phowa-ba-le) ku-ra-pa {or -ba) 
Then yoiingest-hy {youngest-by) Ms-father 

kon tephun cbia {or jia) a-iok teka-a 


loere 

metu, 

said-to-him, 


this inheritance which 
Kbun-cbi pa-re kerek 

Their father-hy all 

{or khime-ang kbune-ang) 
{him-also him-also) 

{or tbi-yan-ni-yan) pbowa-ba 

{one-day-tico-days) youngest 


ku-obing-ang 


mangkba 


distant 

ku-jikok-wa 

Ms-tMngs 


my-share I-will-get 
{or kak) sama-ba 
{all) properties 

ba-tusi. 

divided-to-them. 
ku-sa-le 
Ms-son-by 
pangpbe-yo 
country-into 


]ua 

gambling 


carrying-on-Ms-bach 
ke-re-ang kerek 
having-arrived all 
kerek ku-jikokwa jua 

Ms-things gambling played-given-having 
kokele kben pangpbe-yo yoniba sak 
then that country-in severe famine 


{or wayasl). 
(icere). 

‘ a-m-be, 

‘ my-father-0, 

a-ba-te (or pi-r-ang-ne).^ 
to-ns-divide {give-to-me).’ 

{or sama-puma) kbim-cbi-in 
{property) them-to 

Tandik-achindan 
To-morrow-day -aft cr-to-nwrroio 

ku-jikokwa kbop-sii-ang 

Ms-things liaving-taTcen-up 
pe {or pega, or pege). Kbeniia 
ivent. 


There 


cbab-tu-te-su-ang 


all 

kotu’-n 

had-not 

kokele 

then 

tbik 

one 


•r-ang 

lep-tu-te-sii. 

Kbime 

ying 

threic-gave. 

Ee 

kokele 

tbi-ang-tbi-ang meb 

then 

anything 

■not 

pokhe 

{or pOge). 

Kbime 

became 

{arose). 

Ee 


ku-set lak-lo-wa. 

his-lmnger got-continnally-is. 
leo seote pok-be-ang 

with servant become-having 


ke-yung-ba 


Kbime kben pangpbe-yO 

Ee that country-in sitter 

la-sA Kben ke-yuug-ba kbrme 

entered. That inhabitant him 


ku-paribe-yo {or pariba-yo, or -mo) 
his-fields-into 

pang-su {or pang-kbu). Kben 

sent-Mm. That 


pbak 
swine 
seote-le 
servant-by 

te-ru-si-ang ku-set lak-te-ang pbak 

tahen-them-having Ms-hunger got-havlng swine food 

{or cbang-kolo), koro pbak-ba-ren kii-n-tangben 

{to-eat-icanted), Mit swine-of their-master 

TOL. Ill, PART I. 


kom-se 
feeding-for 
pbaka {or pbak-ba) 
swine 

cban-in cba-ma 


ome-cbe 
v:atching-for 
kom-se 
feeding-for 
cliogu-kbtu 
to-eat made-tcas-ready 
ki-ru-si-ru-ang cba-mg 
feared-having to-eat 
3 Q 
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meli-suk-tu’-n. Kokele ku-nin^wa mek-mek tum-se-ang i-tu ko-tu 

not -was- able. Then his-niind little-little visited-having thought icas-ready 

pa-tu, ‘a-m-pa-rc, k’-liim-mo siclat seote-ha khunchi sapok kha-klia-ba 

said, ‘ tny-father-0, thy-house-in many servants their helly full-full 

cha-ma rae-kbo-su, anga kOyo a-set-lak-mele sia-kota. Anga koyo-nu 

to-eat they-receive, I here my-himger-getting dying-am. I here-froni 

poka-ang a-m-pa-ren kii-bim-mo peka-ang a-m-pa ( -ro) 

arisen-having my-father-of his-hotise-in gone-having my-father ( -to') 

tacbek-tung, “ a-m-l)e, Bbagwan-nule nisoro a-m-pa-ren 

will-say-to-him-I, my -father- 0, God-from presence my-father-of 

k’-nisoro sObma cbog-ang anga nasbta ke-cbok-pa-a. Anga yang-nu 

thy-presence sin done-having I evil doer-am. I now-from 

k’-sa eke meb-lo-an, meli-met-ang-nine. K’-him-mo aimbab yambok 

thy-son as not-am, not-call-me-thou. Thy-house-in thus work 

ke-cbok-pa c^ok-ang-e.” ’ Kokele poga-ang ku-m-pa-reo ku-besang 

doer make-mey ’ Then arisen-having his-father-to of-him-near 

tia (or tiek Mangkba waye-sang ku-m-pa-re ku-sa-n ne-su-ang 

went. Far being his-father-by his- son seen-him-having 

sen-ne-su-ang kii-besang lok-te ; tem-necbi-ang ku-m-pa-re 

recognized-him-having of-him-near ran ; embraced-they-two-h avin g his-father-by 

nam-su ku-sa-le ang nfim-sii; kbun-cbi necleng-ne-mo nam-necbi 

smelt-hini his-son-by also smelt-hini ; they cheeks-two-on smelt-they-two 

cbuma cba-necbi. Kokele jasto ku-sa cbukben ku-ningna-mo itu-baneba, 

kiss ate-they-two. Then as his-son youngest his-mind-in thought-had, 

alo ku-m-pa tacbek-tu. Kii-m-pa-re ku-seote-ba metmi 

note his-father {-to) he-told-him. His-father-by his-servants he-said-to-theni 
‘ bara-bara kak-bbanda noba-noba tet-ba lote-nie-aeg ebak-te-me ; 

‘ quick- quick all-among good-good clothes taken-oat-haciug p)ut-on-ye ; 

ku-buk-ebugo-kbemo anguti wa-tc-nie, ku-lang-beyo lang-kopa chak-te-me ; 

Ms-hand- fingers-on ring put-on-ye, his-legs-upon shoes put-on-ye ] 

orup-lup ke-l6-ben bobor-en pbe-te-me-ang se-ie-me, sc-re-ine-ang 

fat being heifer brought-you-having kill-it-ye. killed-it-ye-hacing 

ani eba-ma bekiang am slra tbang, tbiaug-|)bele kon a-sa-u 

we should-eat then we merry become, bi-cause this tny-son 

sia-(k6te-) ban (or -men), kokele ke-bing-ba pokbe; ke-ma-ben-vra, k!io- 

dying-{about-) was, then living became; lost-was, found- 

su-ng.’ Kokele kak kbunebi slra thang-nie. 

him-I.’ Then all they merry came-up. 

Ku-.='.a tura-ben songwarP-mO wave. Songwaro-ronu {or momi) kbune 
His-son eldest fields-in was. Fields-in-from he 

thang-ang ku-liim-beseo {or besang) ker-lo-kote-le bim-mo gana 

come-up- having his-house-near to-arrive-ubout-being house-in singing 
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baja me-lZik-lie-muk-te-ban 
music they-dancmg’playing-ioere 
selap-tung, [!] ‘ kon thebe? 

he-asTced-him, ‘ this what ? 


khep-sang.[!J Seote tbik tu-ang 

lie-heard. Servant one smnmoned-havlng 
tMang me-muku, tbiang me-Iang-be ? ’ 

why they-play, why they-dancing-are 


Se5te-le tacbek-tu, ‘k’-nusa ke-ma-ben kii-m-pa-re 

Servant-ly he-said-lo-him, ‘ thy-younger-hrother the-lost-one his-father-hy 


kbo-su-aiig tab-ru, ani-ge sira tbaug-aug icu-m-pii-re kbuncbi 

foiind-him-having hrought-him, we glad come-having his-fath^r-hy them 

lang-pang-kbusi, gana baja mung-kbusi. Ku-m-pa-re orup-lup 

to-dance-caused-them, singing music made-them-play. Uis-father-hy fattened 


ke-lo-ben 

the-being-one 

yambok-in 

work 


bdboren pbe-te-me-ang 

heifer brought-having 

kak cbogii-ba(n) 

all done-has 


sem-pang-kbusi. Ku-m-pa-re koii 

to-kill-caused-them. Hisfatlier-by this 

{or cbog-pang-kbusi), tbiang-pbele 

{to-do-caiised-them), because 


k’nusa men-cluk-be-men-cbak-be kbo-su.’ Ku-sa tumbe-le 

thy -younger-br other not-ill he-found-him' His-son elder-by 

kbep-su-ang ku-yak lere ku-bim-besang tbang-ma mcb-teu-nen. 

heard-it-having his-anger got-loose his-house-near to-come-up not-ioanted. 

Ku-m-pa kot-nanak pbere-ang ku-sa-n ttim-ba bekiaug iitu. 

Sis-father this-side come-having his-son eldest then he-called-him» 

Kbune ku-m-pa-reo pan silap-tCL, ‘ omet-ang-e, kon yarik tOngbe 
Me his-father-to speech he-asked, ‘ look-to-me-thou, these so-niany years 

k’-besang wayang ; k’-pan kbep-su-ng {or tend-ang) ; k’-yainbok cbogCi-ng. 
thee-near was-I; thy-speech heard-I iobeyed-I) ; thy-work did-I. 
Kaile-rang nasbta men-cbog-pa. Koro mendak-sa tbik ken-pi-rang-nen {or -nin), 
Ever evil not -doer. But goat -young one thou-gavest-me-not, 
jasori a-n-dingba-ha cbaja-tung-sing. Alo k’-sa cbuk-pen te-ang, 

so-that my-friends feast-them-1. Now thy-son younger come-having, 

cbia k’-jikokwa-ba lep-tu te-su-ban, kbene khtine k’-tab-ru- 

who thy-substance threw given-away-has, thou him thou-brought-him- 

ang bobdren cbia kbene k’-bing-kbu kbune kii-lagi alo 

having heifer which thou thou-didst-care-for-it he his-sake-for note 

sep-k'-pang-kbusi-ban.’ Ku-m-pa-re kbune metu, ‘ a-sa-e, 

to-kill-thou-caused-them-hastd Mis-f ather-hy him he-said-to-him, ‘ my-son-0, 

kbene a-besang sode-pbdre k’-wa ; cbia anga-o ke-wa-ben {or -pan), 
thou me-with alioays thou-art ; what mine remains, 

kbene-in. Sira tbang-ang s6s5-lalang cbog-ma no-ba, tbiang-pbele kon 

thine. Merry become-having festivity to-do good, because this 

k’-nusa sia-ban, alo bing-a ; kbune ke-nia-ben, aid yang-plieri 

thy-younger-br other died-had, now lives; he lost-one-was •> now again 

kbd-su-ng-ban.’ 
foimd-him-1-haved 

TOL. Ill, PART I. 2 q 2 
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Tap-mi thik-le ^ ku-sa neclichhi waye-si. Khom-blieng pak-pa-le 

Man one-of Jiis’Sons two loere. Then younger-hy 

patu, ‘a-m-be, chia t5k-ma ke-wa-ben, anga jo kbo-su-ng-ben, 
spoke, ^ my- father- O , which property existing, I lohich got- 1-will-have, 
anga pirang-ne.’ Khom-bheng kholle aphna tbk-mea phok-su 

me give-me-thou' Then him-by oicn property divided 

pi-ra-si. Mure meb-yunge-n pbokwa-ba sa kak te-ru-ang mure 

gave-to-them. Long-time not-he-sat younger son all taken-having far 

laje-me pege. Khom-bheng khotna ku-yang ku-sa kak taphemba 

kingdom-into went. Then there his-rupees his-pice all bad 

ohogu-ang man-du-te-su. Khom-bheng khon man-du-te- 

done-having finished-eating-gave-away. Then he -finished-eating- gave' 

su, khom-bheng khen laje-hep-mo yomba sak p6ge. Khon yang- 

away, then that kingdom-in big famine arose. He rupees- 

, sa-ru pege. Khom-bheng khon pege-ang khen ke-yung-ba- hep-mo 

pice-with went. Then he gone-having those residents-in 

thik-hep-mo yung-ma chogu. Khen him-tang-ba-le ku-bari-hep-mo 

one-with to-reside made {began). That house-master-by his-fields-into 
phak kochhe pang-su. Khom-bheng khelle khen ku-sip-ha chia 

swine to-care-for sent-him. Then him-by those his-husks which 

phak-le choba-ha aphna sapp5k thim-ma itu. Khon ati-le-ang 
swine-by were-eating own belly to-fill he-wanted. Him anyone-by 

theaug mem-pi-ru-n-lo. Khalle ku-uiugwa seru-ang khom-bheng 

anything not-they- gave- him. Thereupon his-mind killed-having then 

khelle patu, ‘ am-ba-re yollik yambok ke-ohok-pa khon-hfi-re yollik 
him-by spoke, ‘ my-Jather-of many loork doers them-hy much 

khoreng me-gottu, thik-lego anga koyo sak-le sivang. Ano-h 

bread they -have- got, but I here faniine-by I-died. X 

pok-a-ang a-m-ha hep-mo peka, khom-bheng klu'ine hep-mo patu-n" 
arising my-Jather to ivill-go, and him to wilhspeak-I, 

“ye a-m-be, anga Tang-sang-ba-le serab-met-ang-ba khom-bheng kheue 

“ O my- father-0, I Heaven-by ciirsed-me-has then thou 
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k’-nisoro sobma cbogu-ng. 

Anga 

alio 

k’-sa apba- 

■ang pa-ma 

mem- 

thy-sight-in sin did-I. 

Me 

ncno 

thy-son in-any-way to-say 

they- 

pong-racbeng (sic) pok-sang. 

Anga 

kbene 

k’-yam-bok 

ke-cbok-pa 

tbik-l§ 

not-becoming became-1. 

Me 

thou 

thy-work 

doer 

one-of 

ku-sing pbochang-e.” ’ Kbom-bheng 

kbon 

pog-e-ang 

ku-m-ba 

hep-mo 

like put-me-to-work.” ’ 

Then 

he 

arisen-having 

his-father 

to 


peg-e. Thik-lego kbon mure yung-e, ku-m-ba-re ne-su-ang ku-luug-ma 

went. But he jar sat, his-father-by seen-him-having his-Uver 

tukbe, kbom-bheng l6k-te-yue-ang ku-neteng-ba liep-mo 

gained, then run-come-doicn-having his-cheek on 

pbon-cbbing-hang khon-in cbup-metu. Ku-sa-le klmne metu, ‘ye 

embraced-having that-one kissed-him. Mis-son-by him sald-to-him, ‘ 0 

am-be, Tangsang-ba-le serab met-ang-ban, kbom-bheng kheiie k’-nisoro 

my-father, Seaven-by curse said-to-me-has, then thou thy-sight-in 

sobma chogu-ng. Anga alio k’-sa apbaang mem-p6ng-ra-cheng-pok-sang.’ 
sin did-I. I noio thy-son in-any-way not-hecoming-became.’ 

Allogo ku-m-ba-le ku-yambok-ke-cbok-pa bep-mo metu-si, 

Note his-father-by his-icork-doers to he-said-to-them, 

‘ kap-mang-bhanda no-ba tet lo-te-ang kbune cbak-te ; 

' all-in- from good clothes taken-out-having him jyut-on-thou ; 

kbom-bbeng ku-buk-kbeyo suwakep kbom-bheng ku-ldng-beyo juta wa-te. 

then his-hand-on ring then his-feet-on shoes put. 

KbOm-bbeng ke-so-ba pit-cbhecbba se-re ; ani cba-ma sira tbang-lo* 

Then fatted cow-young kill; we should-eat merry becoming- 

yung-i ; tbi-ang-pbele kon anga a-sa sia-kbere-ang, yang-mo 

should-sit; because this of-me my-son dead-having-been, again 

biug-e; ma-e-ang, yang-mo kbomena.’ Kbom-bbeng kben-ba 

revived ; lost-having-been, again we-found-him* Then they 

ningwa-te-ro me-yung-e. 

heart-came they-sat. 

Kbune ku-sa tom-ba piyang-si-yo yung-e. Kbom-bbeng tbang-e 

Of -him his-son eldest rice-fields-in sat. Then came-up 

pokbe, ku-bim pes-mo kere, kbom-bbeng ke-me-bip-tu 

became, his-house near arrived, then drum-they-were-beating 

me-rakb-se-ba mukten kbep-sii. Kbom-bbeng kbelle ku-kam-ke-cbok-pa 

they-dancing-icere sound he-heard. Then Um-by his-ivork-doers 

bep-mo tbik ku-bes-mo utu-ang sendo-su, ‘ kon tbe-be ? ’ Kbolle 

among one of-him-near called-having asked-him, 'this what-is Jlim-by 

kbune metu, ‘ kbene k’-nusa ta-e-ang wa. 

him said-to-him, ‘ of -thee thy-younger-brother corne-having is-present. 

Kbom-bbaang kbene kem-ba-le ke-so-ba pit-cbbecbba se-rii, 

Therefore of-thee thy-father-by fatted coto-young killed-it. 
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thiang-phelle khune numa-tama kho-su.’ Thik-lego kholle ku-yak 

because him safe-and-sound he-found-Mm' But him-hy his-anger 

lere, khom-blieng him hok-se-mii lap-ma meh-tende-n. Kliou 

got-loose, then house into to-enter nol-oheyed. That 

pan hep-mo khiine ku-m-ba pakha ])heie-ang khune ing-lap-ma 

conversation in of-hini his-father outside come-having Mm to-entreat 

chogu. Kholle kn-m-ba metu, ‘ omet-te, anga akhen tong 
made [began). Sim-by his-father said-to-him, ‘see, I how-many years 
pe-ang khene k’-sewa cbogu-ng. Kben-basang khene k’-pan-nin 

gone-having of-thee thy-service did-I. Tet oj-thee thy-icord 

medoaug Khom-basang khene anga anamang (?) thik chuk-pa-sa thik 

not-brohe-I. Yet thou me ever one small-young one 

kem-bi-yang [-in], a-n-chum-a-siba-ha-nu sna thang-lo-chogu-ng. 

thou-didst-not-give-me, my-friends-my-people-icith merry hecome-continually-did-I. 

Thik-lego khene kon k’-sa-n ketni-ma-ha-nh k’-yang k’-sa cho- 

Btit of-thee this thy-son harlots-icith thy-rupees thy-pice devoured- 

te-su tae-menne khom-bhele khene kholle [ku-] lagi ke-s6-ba pit- 
gave-away coming but thou him-of his-sajce-for fatted cow- 

chhechha k’-se-ru.’ Ku-m-ba-le khon metu, ‘ ye a-sa-e, khene 

young killedest' Sis-father-by that-one said-to-him, ‘ 0 my-son-0, thou> 

anga-nu chuguh k’-wa. Jo ke-wa-ben anga-in, kak khene-in. Thik-lego 

me-with together art. What being mine, all thine. But 

siri-thang-l6 yung-ma wa-e, thiang-phelle kon khene k’-nu-sa 

merry-becoming to-sit is, because this of-thee thy -younger-br other 

siyang yung-e, yang-mo hing-e ; mae-khe-re, yang-mo khomena.’ 

having-died sat, again revived ; lost-entirely-was, again we-found-himd 
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[ No. 29.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

LIMBU. 


Tamarkholea Dialect. 


(Nepal.) 




Loohlia 

Some 

‘ a-m-ba-re, 
my -father- O, 


yami tbik-le nechhi ku-sa weye-chbi. Xccbbi- 

man one-to two his-sons icere-they. Two-iti 

cbyo pomparne (sic) ansa-bhag, pi-rang-ne,’ 
ichich I-should-get share, give-me-thon' 


\6 pboba-le, 
younger-by, 
me-tu-le 

said-to-him-ichen 


a-m-ba-re ansa-bbag pl-rang. Hekiang tanclik belle plioba-le 

my-father-hy share gave-to-me. Then aftencards that-by yonnger-by 

kak yang-sa sup-su khop-su. maBgkha pardes pe-mu. 

all money-goods gathered took-np far other-country loent-it-is-said. 

^laheklm {sic) moj-sanga-klumga kii-yang-kii-sa kak man-clu. 

There merriment-tcith his-money-his-goods all finished-eating, 

Kharcba cbogu-man-dii-aug ben thaip-eo yom-ba sak pokba, 

Expenditure done-eating-finished-having that place-in heavy famine happened, 

belle tiikhe clua-le ben tliai7-eo locbba mamia tbik-le pe-ang 

him-to distress becoming that place-at some man one-to gone-having 

we-ya. Hen sabar-basi-le pyangsi-o pbak kom-se pang-khu. 

he-icas-present. That city-dweller-by rice-field-in swine grazing-for senf-hhn. 

Tbik-lang tbe-ang mem-bi-rfi-n. Ilelle pbak-len cbo-baii kbalung-lang 

Anyone-by anything they-not-gave-him. Those pigs-of food hvsks-icith 


meb-yo-su-n, ‘anga a-sakpo kba-kba-ba.’ Cbet-pa-cbog-ang pci-tu-me-tu, 

not -sufficed, ‘I my-belly filled.' Sense-making said-spoke, 


‘ a-m-ba-re-mo ku-cbakare lutu me-jo-ang me-man-du-le 

' my-father-of-in his-servants bread they- eat en-having they-finished-eating-ichile 

anga set-lak-mele suing. Anga a-m-ba-reO peka-aiig, "am-be, 

1 hunger- getting am-dying. I my -father- near going, fathcr-0 , 


bene-nu pap cbogu-ng, 

Bbagwan-uu 

pap 

cbogCi-ng. Anga 

• ;l-su-e ’ 

thee-from sin did-I, 

God-from 

sin 

did-I. I 

■' rny-son-O ’ 

memang-swab-nie-jukai {sic). 

Anga-in 

bene 

k’-tarmaidar 

cbOg-ang-e,” 

Tam-not-ivorthy-to-be-called. 

21e 

thou 

thy-servant 

make-mef 


me-tu-ng.’ Pogang bene {sic) a-m-ba-re-pok {sic) pegang yorik 

will-say -to-him- 1.’ Saving-arisen thou my-father-ncar gone-having very 

pbarak we-yang ku-m-ba-re ne-su-ang ku-lung-ma duka, Ibk- 

far been-having his-father-by seen-hirn-having his-liver pained, run- 
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tang peg-ang ku-ning-ma-yo hep-td-ang nam-su. Ku-sa-le 

having gone-having his-neck-on embraced-having smelt-him- His-son-bg 

ku-m-ba metu, ‘ be a-m-be, Bbagwan-nu bene-nd makbyanji 

his-father he-said-to-him, ‘O my-father-O, God-from thee-from before 


pap 

sin 


cbdg-d.-ng. Anga bene “ a-sa-e ” met-ma meb-laek-l6.’ Tara 
did-I. Me thou “my-son-O"' to-say worthy -am-not' But 


a-m-ba-re bene k’-cbakare-ba k’-metdsi, ‘ nob tet tbak-te-me- 
my-father-by thou thy-servants saidst-to-them, ‘ good clothes froni-beloio- 


ang kdl-le ku-buk-kbeyo anguti wa-te-me, ku-lang-ba-yd 

brought-y e-having this-one-to his-hand-palms-on ring put-on-ye, his-feet-on 

jutta wa-te-me. Ani cba-ma tbdng-ma moj cbogi. Tbi-ang*pha-l§ 

shoes put-on-ye. We to-eat to-drink merriment shoidd-make. Because 


kon a-sa sia-beban, pberi binga ; mai-beban-nin, pberi kbom-mena.’ 

this my-son dead-has-been, again alive-is ; lost-has-been, again found-was' 


Hekiang ben-ba-re bun-cbbi sira tbanga. 

Then them-by their pleasure came. 


Helle ku-sa tdra-ban pyangsi-6 ■o’e-ya. Nokb-pbera bim 

JELim-of his-son elder field-in teas. He-returned-he-came house 

besang kera baja-nu-lang kbep-sd. Cbakare locbba-tbik u-td-ang 

near arrived music-and-dance he-heard. Servant some-one called-having 

selap-td-le, ‘k’-nu-sa te-ang ku-vam-tuk-ma-sak-ma ke-m-ba- 

asked-when, ‘ thy-younger-brother come-having his-body-safe-and-sound thy-father- 

re bboj tbik chdgd,’ cbakare-le metu. Helle ku-yak lere, 

by feast one did,* servant-by said-to-him. Mim-of his-anger loosed, 

bhitra meb-pe-n. Helle ku-m-ba pakba pbera-ang lemd-tbuptd. 

inside not-went. Sim-of his-father outside come-having entreated-him. 

Ku-m-ba-re ku-ban nok-td, ‘ kon yarik barkba-pokba bene 

Bis-father-to his-word he-gave-back, ‘ these many years-became thou 

k’-ebakar cbdgu-ng. Kaile-yang k’-ban men-kbem-be-ban ? Apbalang 

thy-service did-1. Ever-even thy-ivord have-l-not-listened-to ? Ever 

bene anga a-n-ding-bba-nd mdj cbog-ma locliba bbera sa tbika 

thou 1 my-friends-ivith merriment to-make sotne sheep child one 

kem-pi-rang-nen. Besya-nd sampati ke-eba-pa kon k’-san tai-menni, 

thou- gavest -not -to-me, Harlots-icith property eater this thy-son coming-on, 

bene belle ku-lagi bboj ke-cbog-pa-ne.’ Tara belle a-m-ba-re 

thou him-of his-sake-for feast doer-art* Then him-of my-father-by 

metd, ‘ be a-sa-e, bene sadbai auga-nd-s6rik k’-wa ; anga cbia 
said-to-him, *0 my-son-0, thou always me-with art; I what 
kdtd-ng-ban kak bene-in-ba. Harkba-bboj cb6g-ma nd-ba ; thiang-phale 

possessed- 1-have all thine-is. Joy-feast to-make good; because 

kon k’-nd-sa sia-ban, bing-te; mai-be-ban-in, a-kho-sum.’ 

this thy-younger-brother died-has, lived; lost-had-been, we-foimd-him.’ 
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The Yakhas are a small tribe who are found in the same localities as the Limbus, 
i.e. between the Anin Eiver and the Singilela range. They are not numerous. Most 
of them are found in Chainpur. There are also small settlements in Darjeeling and 
Sikkim, and at the last Census of 1901, Yakhas were also returned from Assam, 

No estimates are available about the number of speakers in Nepal. According to 

information collected for the purposes of this Survey the 
dialect was spoken by 1,250 individuals in Darjeeling. At 
the last Census of 1904, Yakha was returned from the following districts : — 


Number of speakers. 


Bengal and feudatories 
Jalpaignri 
Darjeeling , 

Sikkim 
Assam 


68 

j.l23 

65 


1,251 


115 


Tot.\l . 1,366 

According to Sir Herbert Eisley, tlie tribe call themselves yak-fhotnba or yakherds, 
with reference to the tradition that this was their characteristic occupation before they 
crossed the Himalaya into Eastern Nepal. Compare the denomination yak-thimg-bd which 
the Limbus apply to themselves. Hodgson, on the other hand, is inclined to identify the 
Yakhas with the Yakkhas mentioned in the Mahavamsa as living in the Himalayas, 

The Yakhas, like the Jimd^s, use the honorific title Eai to denote themselves. 
AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H ., — Gomparative Yocahulanj of the several Languages {Dialects) of the cslehrated people 
called Eirantis, now occupying the eastern-most province of the kingdom of jNJj)'!!, O” the hasin of 
the river Arun, which province is named after them Kirdnt, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 333 and £f. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects, Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 177 and ff. 

Hdnteb, W, W., — A Gomparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 
1868. 

Two specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases have been received from 
Darjeeling. The handwriting in the list was so bad that some pa.ssages could not be 
restored with certainty. Such cases have been indicated by adtiiiig a query within 
parenthesis. 

Pronunciation. — The vowels a, i, and u may be either long or short. The long 
and short sounds, however, sometimes interchange in the same word, e.g. in the plural 
suflB.x chi or chi. It is therefore possible that Yakha agrees with Tibetan in not jiossess- 
ing really long vowels. 

E and yd are sometimes interchanged ; thus, Tdngkheng and Tdtigkhydng, heaven. 

There are four gutturals, viz.: k, kh, g, and gh. The dialect also [lossesses corre- 
sponding sets of palatals, dentals, and labials, and probably also of cerebrals. 

Ch interchanges with J and z in the plural suffix chi, ji or zi. 

Concurrent consonants are sometimes assimilated ; thus, kdm-me instead of kdm-be, 
on work ; hip-pdng and hichchi, two ; ten, village, but tem-be, in the village ; ung~khi, 
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you, but om-bd-gd, your father’s. It is not, however, possible to give any definite rules 
about the matter, the practice of the specimens being too inconsistent. 

We have no information about the use of tones and accent. The visarga which 
occurs in words such as nuh-nd, small, probably denotes the abrupt tone. The same 
is the case with the sign ’ in Hodgson’s list in words such as ap^tu, bring ; yuk'su, put 
•down, and so forth. 

Prefixes. — The prefixes d, i, and u are of common occurrence ; thus, d-gd d-pd, 
my father ; i-chchyd and u-chchyd. Ids son. A is originally the possessive pronoun of 
the first person, and i and u the corresponding forms of the third person. Compare 
<m-bd-gd u-hdng-be, your father-of his-house-in, in your father’s house. 

A similar use of prefixed personal pronouns is common in connected languages. 
Por instance, it forms a very prominent feature of Limbu and of the so-called 
Kuki-Chin group. 

Article. — There are no articles. The numeral ihko, one, is, however, often used 
with the meaning of an indefinite article ; thus, ikko ydp-ml, a man. 

Nouns Gender- — The natural gender is distinguished by using different words 

or by adding qualifying affixes. Thus, bd, father ; 7>id, mother : on, horse ; on i-md-chd, 
mare : pik, bull ; pik-md, cow : kuchumd, dog, kutimd, bitch : ippd chhd, male goat ; 
imd chhd, female goat : kissd darhe, male deer ; kissd umd, female deer. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The usual suffix 
of the plural is chi or zi ; thus, bd-chi, fathers ; on-zi, horses. 

Case- — There are no separate suffixes to indicate the subject of intransitive verbs 
or the object. In kd-ngd uchchyd-go mok-tu-ngd, I have beaten his son, we apparently 
have a dative-accusative formed by adding go. 

The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent, which is formed by 
adding the suffix ngd. Thus, pdk-nd-ngd lu-nd, younger-by said, the younger said. 
The same suffix is also used to denote the instrument ; thus, sdk-ngd, from hunger. 

The suffix ngd is closely related to the suffix gd, which is used to form genitives ; 
thus, bd-gd, of a father. Instead of gd we find ngd in words such as d-phd~ngd, of my 
uncle ; dni-7igd, our. In such forms the initial consonant of the genitive suffix has 
perhaps coalesced with a preceding ng ; compare dning, we. The governed noun is 
sometimes repeated before the governing noun by means of a pronominal prefix ; thus, 
om-bd-gd u-bdng-be, your-fatber’s his-house-in, in your father’s house. 

There is no proper suffix of the dative ; compare kd piydng, me ( -to ) give. 
Hodgson mentions a suffix d. It does not occur in the specimens, but is perhaps con- 
tained in the example ikko 7netnyung-md d-chiyd, to a daughter, in the list, though the 
initial d in d-chiyd can also be the pronominal prefix. 

The locative-terminative is formed by adding be to the base or to the genitive ; 
thus, rdjl-be, in a country ; tem-be, to the village. Xote kdm-me instead of kdm-be, on 
work. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are bhandd, from ; 
hang, ban gd, bongd,bung, bohung, hobmig, hiinu, from, out of; dekhi,h'om; hebe, to, 
towards ; heksdng-be, at the back of, behind ; keng, near ; Idgi, for the sake of; nu, nung, 
nuhung, with ; nuhmag, out of; sdnme, before, etc. 
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Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the words they qualify. They commonly end in 
hd or nd ; thus, nu-nd ydp-mi, a good man ; nu-hd ydp-mi-chi, good men. I do not know 
if it is more than a mere chance that the suffix hd in the list is used before plural nouns, 
while nd is used in the singular. Compare the pliu-al suffix hd in Limbu. 

The particle of comparison is appai'ently the Aryan bhcmdd ; i\m^, ^id-hhcvndd-cha 
ket-nd, anyone-from high, highest ; kdk bhandd nu-nd, all from good, best. The writing 
of the list was so had that No. 231 could not he restored with certainty. 

Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. The suffix chi, ji, 
which is added to most numerals, is perhaps identical with the jrlnral suffix chi. In 
hip-pdng nu-hd ydp-mi-chi, two good men, we apparenlly liave a generic particle pang. 
Higher numbers appear to be counted in twenties ; compare hi-hong hudichi nga i-bong, 
twenties two and ten, fifty. 

Pronouns — It has already been remarked that short forms of the personal pronouns 
are used as prefixes with the meaning of possessive pronouns. The following occur, d, 
my ; *«, thy ; i, «, his. Compare d-pa, my father; in-ning, thy name; ombd, i.e. 
un-bd, thy fatlier ; u-gd i-pd-ngd, him-of his-father-hy, by his father ; d-gd d-phdngd 
chiyd-gd u-bihd u-ngd-nu leksd-nd, me-of my-uncle’s son-of his-marriage his-sister-with 
occurred, the son of my uncle is married to his sister. Om in om-bd, thy father, has 
been derived from un under the influence of the following b. 

The prefixed pronouns are the shortest forms of the full bases. Compare d-ning 
and kd-ni, we ; d-gd, my ; d, prefix of the first person. 

The most common forms of the personal pronouns will be found in the table which 

follows : — 

kd, I. ing-khi, thou. | i-khi, ti-khi, he. 

kd-ngd, by me, ing-khi-ngd, ung- j ti-khi-ngd{ng) , by him. 

khi-ngd, by thee. 

d-gd, d-, my. ingd, ungd, ing-khi- i-gd, a-gd, i-, n-, his, 

gd, ung-khi-gd, in-, 
thy. 

d-ning, kd-ni, we. ing-khi{-ni), in-ning- n-jing-khi, ikhd-zi, they. 

khik,yo\3i. 

d-ni-ngd, kd-ni-ngd, ing-khi-ngd, by you. ii-ji-khi-ngd, by them, 

by us. 

d-ningd, our. %ngd, your. u-jbigd, their. 

The suffix khi or khik in ing-khi, thou; i-khi, he, etc., is probably a demonstrative 
pronoun. It is sometimes also added to the pronoun of the first person ; thus, d-ning- 
khi, we. The suffixes of the plural are ni or ning, and ji or jing, and zi. The latter 
suffix is the same as that used with nouns. 

Other pronouns of the third person are hitnd, he ; J}unnd, he ; and according to 
Hodgson, khend, yond, mond, and toud, he. They can all be used as demonstrative pro- 
nouns. Other demonstratives are nd, this ; ni, this ; yo, that ; u, that ; imi, that ; i-khd, 
those, etc. 

Interrogative pronouns are i-sd, who ? i, i-jeti, i-ld, what ? hene, where r in-khoi, 
how much, how many ? Indefinite pronouns are effected by adding chd to interrogatives ; 
thus, isd-ngd-cha, by anyone ; i-je-ti-chd, anything ; hene-chd, anywhere ; kaile-chd, ever. 

TOI.. Ill, PAET I, 2 R 2 
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The interrogative pronouns are also used as relatives ; thus, wahkhii-wd-ie isa-ngd 
u-khi pdJc-su-nd, with a citizen who sent him; jetikd d-gd tcaitnd kdk nng-khi-gd, what 
mine is, all thine, all that is mine is thine. Such phrases are due to the influence of 
Aryan vernaculars. The Aryan relative jo is used in kholtd-he-hunu jo phdk-chl-ngd 
cho-wd-chl^ from the husks «hich the swine ate. 

Verbs. — The verb is in all essential features a noun. Tlie subject of transitive 
verbs is put in the case of the agent, which looks like a modified form of the genitive. 
The person of the subject is not regularly [distinguished in the verb. There are only 
some indications of a tendency to add afixes denoting the subject. Thus, a ng or ngd is 
sometimes added in the first, and a ka or ga in the second person. Compare nd-ngd am ; 
chugu-ngd, 1 did ; ndk-kd, art ; khek-kd, goest. These affixes are inserted before the 
copula ; tiius, khem-me-ng d-nd, going-in-I-am, I shall go ; khem-me-ka-nd, going-in-thou- 
art, thou wilt go. This state of affairs agrees with the practice in Munda languages. 
It is not, how ever, certain that ngd and ka are in reality personal affixes, our materials not 
being sufficient for settling the question. Compare n-jin g-kliik-ngd mokkd, they beat. 

The verb is also show n to be a noun by the fact that plural suffixes can be added. 
Thus, cho-wd-chi, they ate ; wae-hd-zi, they were ; i-khd-zi nde-khd, they are ; compare 
i-khd, those. 

Verb substantive. — Several bases are used as a verb substantive. The most com- 
mon ones are nd, *, toai and wait, leng, leksd, and so on. The base ho in md-ho, is it 
not ? is probably Aryan. 

The materials available are not sufficient for giving a full sketch of the conjugation 
of the verb substantive, the more so because the bad handwriting of the list has made it 
impossible to arrive at certainty about the real form in all cases. 

Finite verb. — The conjugation of finite verbs is apparently comparatively simple. 
It is not, however, possible to decide how far the actual state of affairs is represented in 
the texts. 

Present time. — The base alone is sometimes used with the meaning of a present ; 
thus, kd t, I am ; kd khek-ngd, I go. The copula nd, is, is often added ; thus, wait-nd, is ; 
wai-ka~nd, art. 

Other forms of the present are apparently participles. A present participle ending 
in wd, correspouding to Tibetan pa, is used in forms such as yung-yung-wd-nd, sitting is, 
h(? is sitting ; hesu-wd’ka-nd, able thou art. 

Another suffix of a similar particijffe is hd ; compare the suffix hd used with 
adjectives. Thus, wae-hd-chi, being-ones, they are ; d-ning nd-hd-i, we being are, we are. 

A participle ending in me seems to occur in yung-me-nd, he lives. The suffix me is 
perhaps connected with the locative suffix he. 

The suffix tu is mok-tu, (he) beats, (you) beat ; mok-tu-gd, beatest, perhaps denotes 
an object of the third person. It has an m added in forms such as mok-tum, we beat • 
tok-tum-nd, he is found ; compare the suffix m which is used in several plural forms of 
the verb in Limbu. 

Isolated forms are ndkkd, thou art ; khek-kd, thou goest ; mokkd, they beat; ndku 
you are ; ndekhd, they are ; mokneng, I strike. They only occur in the list of words. 

Past time.— Several of the forms mentioned above are also used with the meaning- 
of a past. 'J he base alone is apparently used in forms such as chugu-ngd, I did. The 
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oopula nd is commonly added; thus, lu-nd, he said; Idmd-ng-nd, I have walked; 
khyd-Jcd-nd, wentest. The suffixes wd, hd, and tti or du occur in forms such as cho-wd-chi, 
they ate ; lu-ucd-nd, he said ; tde-wd-nd, has come ; chiuju-tod-ng-nd, I have done ; 
leksd-lid, occurred ; mok-tu-ngd, I have beaten ; sini-du-nd, he asked. 

A suffix sd, se occurs in forms such as tcai-sd and wai-sd-nd, was ; lek-sd-nd, lek-se-nd, 
and lek-seyd-nd, became. It also occurs in forms such as lek-sd, he, and is perhaps the 
suffix of a past verbal noun or participle. 

The suffix sd is perhaps connected with su, which is often used in order to form 
a past tense ; thus, leptd-hdk-su, he had wasted ; pdk-sii-nd, he sent ; si-sitk-su-no, 
killedest ; he was found. Compare the final u denoting an object of the 

third person singular in Limbu. 

Isolated forms are Idgyo, he began ; chmodntyo, he wanted. They are Aryan loans. 

Future. — The participle ending in me is commonly used to form a future ; thus, 
khem-me-ngd-nd, I shall go ; td-me-ng-nd, I shall come ; khem-me-ka-nd, thou wilt go. 
Such forms do not differ from the present. The same is the case with forms such as kd 
leng-ngd, I shall be ; hi-wd-ngd-nd, I shall say ; and perhaps also kd mok-ticdng-ngd, I 
shall beat. 

The suffix m in chd-m, we will eat ; chugu-m, we will make (merry), is perhaps con- 
nected with me. 

Forms such as Idsd-khep-md par-id, to-return is-required, I will return ; khtisi 
chug-md-mi wai-nd, merry making-for is, we should make merry; idr-nd par-chha, 
coming is required, one should come, are not futures. I am not able to analyse them 
properly. 

Imperative. — The base alone is commonly used as an imperative ; thus, pi, give, 

A suffix d is often added ; thus, yung-d, sit ; dhd, come ; pugd, stand ; siyd, die. 
In kd piyditg, give me, dng is used instead. The final ng is perhaps a pronominal suffix 
denoting an object of the first person singular. 

The suffixes tu, du, and su are used in forms such as mok-tu, beat ; thun-dn, bind ; 
tak-su, draw. They perhaps denote the object. 

Td is used instead of tu in luk-td, run. 

A suffix is used in tcd-uidi-pi-mi, put on; dp-td-nu, bring. It is probably a 
postposition meaning ‘ in order to,’ ‘ for.’ 

please make, literally seems to mean ‘to make is.’ Compare 
yung-md leug-di, to .sit is, I should be. 

The negative imperative is formed by adding n to the base; thus, khyd-n, do not go; 
chugn-n, do not do. 

Verbal nouns. — The most usual verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix md; 
thus, wd-md, to live ; eJink-rndt,, to do ; chdt-md, food. Mok-mdi-gd, to beat, and niok-md- 
ngd, beating, are the genitive and the instrumental, respectively, of this form. 

Other verbal nouns are formed by adding d, nd or td ; thus, nni-d, to go ; wet-nd, 
to be ; mok-td hesu-ng, to beat can-I, I may beat. 

In ckdrd-ekuk-nn, in order to feed, we have the suffix which is also used in the 
imperative. 

Participles. — it has already been mentioned that several participles are apparently 
“used in order to form the finite tenses. Forms such as lek-sd-wd, were ; d-ning nd-hd-i ; 
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we being-are, we are ; yimg-me-nd, being-is, he lives, seem to contain participles, or rather 
verbal nouns, ending in tod, hd, me, respectively. Porms such as molc-md-ngd, beating, 
have also been mentioned and explained as cases of the verbal noun. 

As in other connected forms of speech participles are also formed by adding suffixes 
to a verbal noun which is identical with the base ; thus, sohung, seeing-from, having 
seen. 

Siyd-roTi, dead, seems to mean ‘ dying like ’ and to contain a verbal noun ending 
in d. In siyd-roh-md, dead, the suffix md has been added. It is the same suffix as that 
used in the formation of verbal nouns. 

Md-sdb-wd-rl, lost, is formed by adding the suffix wd mentioned above and a particle 
ri, which is perhaps an emphatic suffix. 

A suffix nu occurs in we-nu-chd, being ; yem-nii-nd, fatted. The latter word con- 
tains the suffix nd which seems to be the usual suffix of the relative participle. Compare 
the suffix nd used with adjectives. 

A form such as sohung, seeing from, having seen, can he considered as a conjunctive 
participle. The suffix is hung, which probably means ‘ from.’ 

In hatld-chugu-hung-ra, together-making-on, having gathered, ra has been added. 
This ra is probably an intensifying or indefinite particle related to the ri which has been 
mentioned above. 

The most common suffix of the conjunctive participle is, however, nd ; thus, chugu- 
nd, having done. JRa can he added ; thus, hik-td-nd-ra, having run. 

Passive voice. — There is no passive voice. Kd moh-td chde-ng-nd, I am beaten, 
literally means ‘ I beating eating- 1 -am.’ 

Negative verb. — The negative verb is apparently formed by suffixing n and 
adding nd, is ; thus, uodmme-nga-n-nd, I will not remain. Lek-se-wd-nd, did not pass, 
must in that case be a slip instead of lek-se-wd-n-nd. Compare tde-wd-nd, he has come, 
in khdk-sd-ng-ngd, he did not want, ng is apparently used instead. In pi-yo-n-nd, did 
not give ; the negative n is preceded by yo. In pi-yo-nd, didst not give, this yo is used 
alone, if pi-yo-nd is not a slip of the pen for pi-yo-n-nd. Hodgson states that the ne- 
gative particle is an infix ni or nin. It is probable that this ni is identical with the 
n just mentioned. If that he the case, the negative verb is formed by adding the 
negative verb substantive formed by prefixing n to the copula nd. Md-n-nd, it is not, 
seems to contain a double negative, the particle md and n. 

Interrogative particle.—Tbere is apparently an interrogative particle Za;thus, 
i-ld, what ? nd on inkhok thdppd-ld, this horse bow old ? Another particle i is used in 
disjunctive questions ; thus, clio-ko-nd-i mdn-nd-l, have you eaten or not? 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. Tlie first ’ 
is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second is a conversaticfn with a 
villager. Both have been received from Darjeeling. A list of Standard Words acd 
Phrases will be found on pp. 40S and ff. 
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YAKHA.’ 

Specimen I. 


Ikko 

yapmi-ga bicbcbi 

icbcbya 

waisa. 

(District Darjeeling.) 

U-ga-ma-dekbi pak-na-nga 

One 

man-of two 

his-sons 

were. 

Them- among -from 

younger-by 

lu-na, ‘ e 

a-po, sampati 

nubmag 

a-ga 

angsa-cbabi ka 

piyang.’ Lo 

said, ‘ 0 

my-father, property 

from 

my 

share me 

give.' Then 

u-kbi-nga 

u-kbi-nga-cbi apnu 

sampati 

basu-bi-na. Pyak din 

lekse-wa-na, 

him-by 

them-to own 

property 

divided. Many days 

passed- not. 


pak-na ichchhe kak batla chugu-hung-ra mangclu-na rajipata-be khewa-na 
young his-son all together having-made far country-to went 

baku waha lucbapan chuguwa-na din bitwa-nai apnu sampati 

and there riotousness doing days ' spending own property 

lepta-hak-su-na. Jaba u-kbi-nga kak lepta-bak*su, taba u raji-be 

wasted. When him-by all wasted, then that country-in 

agboi anikal leksa-ba. Taba u-kbi kangal lekse-kbewa-na, Ani n-kbi 

mighty famine beeame. Then he destitute io-be-began. And he 

kbya-na, u raji-be wakkhii-Tra-be ikko-ga be wa-raa lagyo, isa-nga 

icent, that country-in citizens-in one-of with to-live began, whom-by 

Ti-kbi apnu kbet-be pbak cbara-cbuk-nu pak-su-na. Ani u-kbi-nga u 
him own Jield-in swine to-graze sent. And him-by those 

kbolta-be-bunu jo pbak-cbi-nga cbo-wa-cbi, apnu pet bbara-ma cbuwantyo, 
huslcs-in-from which swine-by ate, oion belly to-fill wanted, 

ani isa-nga-cbi pani u-kbi i-je-ti-clia piyonna. Taba u-kbi cbet 

and anyone-by even him anything gave-not. Then to-him sense 

lekse-ya-na, ani u-kbi-nga lu-na, ‘ a-ga a-pa-ga na-klioi kbetala-clii-ga 

became, and him-by said, ‘ my my-f ather-of how-many servants-of 

pyak cbaleppa leksa-wa, ani ka sak-nga mara-cbungme-nga-na. Ka 
much bread was, and I hunger-icith dylng-am. I 

pung-me-nga-ra a-ga a-pa-bebe kbeni-me-nga-nji ani u-kbi-nung luwa-nga-na, 

rising my my-father-to go-will and him-to say-will, 

*■ e a-pa, ka-nga Tang-kbeng-be ani ing-kbi-be sainne pap chugu-nga. 

“ 0 tny-f other, me-by Heaven-to and you-to before sin did. 

Ka pberi ung-kbi-ka icbcbya lup-ma rokbiptu-nga-ma manna. Ka 
J again your son tosay ivorthy am-not. Me 
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bohung 


to 


sohung 


Tikhi-nga 


ing-khi-ga kbetala-be 
pour servants-in 

apnu a-pa bebe 
his-oton father 

i-pa-nga 

father-hy having-seen 
^sa-cbugu-na 
emhracing-doing him-hy 
‘ye a-pa, ka-uga Tangkbyaeg-be 

‘ O father, me-hy Heaven-to 
Ani pberi ing-khi-ga chya iup-ma 

And again your 
ohakar-chi-hobnng lu-na, 
servants-to 
n-khi wa-ma-pi ; 


ikko chuk-ma-leng-di-ni 
from one make-fleas e.'’’ 

kbya-na. Tara u-kbi 

went. But he 

daya cbugii-na, ani 

pity made, and 

cliuppa cbugu-na. 
kiss did. 


Taba 

Then 


u-kbi 

he 


puga-na 

arose 


u-ga 


him put-on ; 
Ani yem-nu-na 


am 

and 


said, 
u-ga 


And fatted 
anand 
merriment 
ninga-na ; 
revived ; 

anand 
merriment 

U-ga 
Sis 

keng tae-na, 
near came. 


pik 
cow 
cbugu-m. 
will-make. 
masa- khiy a-na-ra, 
having-heen-lost, 


son to-say 
‘ kak bhanda 
‘ all from 

muk-be cbben, 
hand-on ring, 
ucbchya ap-ta-nu 

its-young-one 
Irok-bobung, 
What-for, 
pberi 
again 


( far-ofj ) 
luk-ta-na-ra 
running 
Ichchya-nga 
The-son-hy 
ani ing-klii-ka samne 
and you-of before 
manna.’ Tara 
ayn-not.' But 
nn-na te 
good cloth 

ani lang-be 
and feet-on 
Ani 


wai-sa-na, 

was, his 


u-ga 


gal a-be 
his neck-on 
u-kld-nu lu-na 
him-with said, 
pap 
sin ' 


cbugu-na. 


did. 


bring 
na 
this 
tok-tu-na.’ 
was- found.' 


si-su. 

kill. 


apa-nga apnu 
father-by own 

nikla- c h u gu-hu n g-ra 
having- brought 

juta wa-ma-pi -nu. 

shoes put. 

cbam ani 


am-nga 


And us-by will-eat and 


a-ga 

my 


cbugu-na. 

made. 

tum-na ucbchya khet-be 
elder his-son field-in 
taba baza nung 
the music with 


acbchya siyarok, 
my -son was- dead, 

Taba u-cbi-khe-nga 
Then them-by 


pberi 

again 

kbusi 

happy 


wai-sa-na. 
was. 

lakta-ma 
dancing 


Jaba 

When 


u-khi 

he 


SOI- 

sound 


khep-su-na. 

heard. 


tamenna 

coming 

Ani 
And 


apnu 

own 


das-be bobung ikko keng ka-na, ani sim-du-na, 

slaves-in from one near called, and asked, 

U-khi-nga u-kbi lu-na, ‘ing-khi-ga nuncbba taye-vra-na ; 

Bim-by him-to said, ^ your brother come-is ; 
paba-nga yem-nu-na pik ucb-cbhya si-su-na, irok-hong 

father-by fatted cow its-young-one killed, because 

tok-tu-su-na.’ Tara ukbi-nga luk-kbok-ma cbuguk-su-na 
found.' But him-by anger 

kbaksang-nga. U-kbi-be u-ga paba 

wanted-not. Therefore his father 

U-kbi-nga u-pa nung luwa-na, 

Sim-by his-father to said, 

ung-khi-ga sewa chugu-wang-na; 

your service did ; 


‘ na 
‘ this 
ani 
and 
u-kbi 
him 


pang-ga 
house-of 
u-khi-nga 
him-by 

ijeti?’ 
what ? ' 
ing-khi-ga 
your 
nurokna 
safe 


ani bbitra 


unia 

made and inside to-go 

baira tae-na, u-kbi mana-cbug-nia. 

outside came, diim entreated. 

‘ ka sob, nakbok barsa bohung 

I see, so-many years since 

ani kaile-cha 

and ever 


ing-kbi-ga 


'5 
your 


cheo' 


order 



TAKHA. 


3ia 

lepta-hak-suDg-manna. Ani ung-khi-nga ka kaile-cha ikko meduha-ka 

transgressed-not. And you-hy me ever one goat-of 

uchcliya-cha piyo-na, a-ga kam-niba mihung anand chuk-ina. Tara 

kid-even gavest-not, my friends %cith merriment to-make. But 


ung-kbi-ga na 

cbya isa 

besya 

nung 

ung-kbi-ga kak 

sampati cbai-na, 

your 

this 

son who 

harlots 

icith 

your 

all 

property devoured. 

jab a 

tae-na, 

ni-gbari-be 

ung-khi-nga 

u-ga 

lagi 

yem-nu-na pik 

when 

came. 

that-time-at 

you-by 

him-of 

sake-for 

fatted cow 


uchchya si-suk-su-no.’ Paba-nga u-khi luk-sii-na, ‘he achcbya, ung-kbi 
its-calf killedest’ Father-by Mm-to said, ‘ O my-son, you 

ka-nung sadhai wai-ka-na, ani jetika a-ga wait-na, kak ung-kbi-ga 
me-with always are, and tchat mine is, all yours 

ma-bo ? Tara kbusi cbug-ma-nu-wai-na, irok-bbane na iing-kbi-ga nuncbba 
is-it-not ? But merry making-should-be, because this your brother 

siyarok-ma wai-sa-na, pberi hing-nga-ra-na ; masab-wa-ri kbya-wa-na, pberi 

dead was, again revived ; lost gone-was, again 

tok-tum-na.’ 

is found.' 


VOL. Ill, PART T. 
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YAKHA. 

Specimen II. 

(District Darjeeling.) 


Ka 

I 

bark b a 
years 
Tap-ma 
Coming 


Chainpur-be wakhuba na-nga, ani Dar-ji-ling-be tae-wa-naj bis 

Chainpur-in resident am, and Darjiling-in have-come, twenty 

lekse-na. Chainpur bohung Dar-ji-ling yecbchi din lambu wait-na. 


passed. Chainpur from 
kheri Dar-ji-ling rokna 

in Darjiling like road 

tar-na-par-chba. Aninga tern rok 

to-come-is-necessary. Our village like 

wa-ma purla pheri tem-be lasa-khep-ma 

living on again village-to to-return 


wam-me-ngan-na. Paug-be 
stay -will- not. House-in 

wMt-na. Kak-ka beba 
are. All-qf marriage 

Ung-khi bene wakhuDa ? 

You where resident ? 

TJng-khi-nga cba-ma cho-ko-nai 

You-by food ate-or 

khem-me-ka-na ? Ingklioi dia 

go-will ? Sow-many days 


Darjiling eight days 
lambu manna. Nuh-na 
not-is. Small 
Dar-ji-ling manna, 
Darjiling not-is. 
par-la. Hakku 
is-reqiiired. Now 
a-ga paba mama ani lichi 
my father mother and four 


way ts. 

lambu bung 
road from 

Alik din 
Few days 
pyak din 
many days 
tum-na appbu-chi 
elder brothers 


ieksa-na. Eak-nuhung ibong chya-chi wait-na. 
occurred. All-with ten sons are. 

Hakku ung-khi bene kbem-me-ka-na ? 

Now you where go-will T 


chuk-ma 

do 


besu-wa-ka-na ? 
can ? 


Unji’-khi-ga 


Your 


ing-khi 


i-be kbem-me-ka- 
you where go-ivill ? 
Licbi din-be nehe-ma 
Four days-in here 
Ung-kbi bene-cba-mang 
You anywhere 


mannai ? 

Henning ung-kbi 

kam-me 

or-not ? 

TF hen you 

work-to 

bong 

ucbe wai-ka-na? I 

kam 

since 

here are T What 

work 

pang 

ing-kboi mang-du-na ? 

Hakku 

house 

how far-is ? 

Now 

ing-kbi 

henning ta-me-ka-na ? 



Hani 

•Quickly 


cho. 

eat. 


Cbehya 

Talk 


Again 
ta-meng-na. 
tcill-come. 

kbyan. 
do-not-go. 
cbugun. 
do-not-make. 


you 


when 


come-will ? 


Hani 

Quickly 


aba. 

come. 


Dbilo 

Delay 


cbugun. 

do-not-make. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. . 

I nm a citizen of Chainpur, and I came to Darjiling about twenty years ago. It is 
a week’s journey from Chainpur to Darjiling. The roads are different from those in 
Darjiling, and it is necessary to follow a small path. Our village is also different from 
Darjiling. In a few days I shall go back to my village, and I shall not stay here much 
longer. My father and mother and four elder brothers are at home. They are all 
married, and they have ten sons all counted. Where are you living ? Where are you 
going ? Have you dined or not ? When are you going to work ? How long have you 
lived here ? What is your occupation ? How far is it to your house ? Where are 
you going ? When are you coming back ? 

I shall come back in four days. 

Do not go away. Come quickly. Do not delay. Eat quickly. Do not talk. 


Toil. Ill, PAET I. 


2 s 2 
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KHAMBU. 

'ITie Khambus are one of the fighting tribes of Nepal. They have been described 
by Hodgson under the head of Kii-anti. Their country is sometimes called ‘ no lakh 
Kirant.’ This phrase has been interpreted to mean that a household tax, at two annas 
per family, yielded nine hundred thousand annas, but should probably be understood as 
an exaggerated estimate of the number of villages included. Compare the remarks by 
Dr. Pleet in the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, Part ii, p. 298, Note ^ 

Hodgson states that the Kirant country comprises the districts inhabited by the 
Khambus and Limbus, respectively. The former, the so-called Khambuwan, is situated 
between the Sun Kosi andtheArun; the latter, the so-called Limbuwan, between the 
Arun and the Singilela Eange. Mr. Gait, on the other hand, informs us that, according 
to an educated Yakha whom he has consulted, the Khambus are not Kirantis. Compare 
the remarks in the introduction to this sub-group on p. 274 above. 

The Khambus live to the north-east of the Jimdars and Yakhas, on the southern 
spurs of the Himalayas. Their name is dialectically pronounced Khwombu. They 
speak different dialects, and Hodgson has published vocabularies of several of them, 
and given a full grammatical description of the Bahing dialect. 

It has been mentioned in the introduction to this group that Hodgson divided the 
country inhabited by the Khambus into three parts — 

1. Wallo Kirant or Hither Kirant, from the Sunkosi to the Likhu ; 

2. MSjh Kirant or Middle Kirant, from Likhu to Arun ; and 

3. Pallo Kirant or Purther Kirant, from the Arun to the Mechi and the Singilela 

ridge. These are Elhas terms and refer to the Khas metropolis in the valley of 
Nepal proper. 

The so-called Wallo Kirant is the home of the Lohorong and Chhingtang septs of 
Khambus. 

A long series of minor tribes lives in the so-called Majh Kirant, viz., the Rung- 
chhenbung, Eodong, Dungmali, Khaling, Dumi, Sangpang, Balali, Lambichhong, 
Bahing, Thulung, Kulung, Waling, and Nachhereng septs. 

lu the so-caEed Pallo Kirant we finally find the Choura^ya Khambus. 

All these dialects are closely related. Most of them are, however, unsatisfactorily 
known, and it is impossible to class them with certainty. Hodgson classed Rungchhen- 
bung, Chhingtang, Waling, and Lambichhong as a separate group, which he called 
Bontawa, and he further remarked that Lambichhong can be considered as a sub-division 
of Waling. The so-called Bontawa dialects are closely connected with Dungmali, 
Lohorbng, Sangpang, and Balali. All these forms of Khambu can therefore be classed 
as one separate group. The Eodong, Nachhereng, Kulung, Bahing, Thulung, and 
Choura4ya dialects connect this group with Dumi and Khaling. Bahing is most closely 
connected with Thulung. It has been fully dealt with by Hodgson, and a sketch of its 
grammar will be given in what follows. 

Two specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases in Khambu have been 
forwarded from Darjeeling. They represent a dialect which corresponds to Hodgson’s 
Kulnng. Another set of specimens have been forwarded as illustrations of the dialect of 
the Eais. In most characteristics it is the same dialect as that described by Hodgson 
under the head of Dumi. 
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The various Khambu dialects will be dealt with in what follows. In the first piace 
the Khambu specimens forwarded from Darjeebng will be reproduced and described. 
A detailed sketch of the Bahing dialect, based on the materials published by Hodgson 
will follow, and short notes on the remaining dialects mentioned by Hodgson will be 
added. Lastly the specimens forwarded under the head of Bai wfill be printed. 

Khambus have emigrated from their home in Nepal into Sikkim and Darjeeling. 

At the last Census of 1901, they were also returned 
from Jalpaiguri and from Assam. 

No information about the number of Khambus in Nepal has been forthcoming. 
The number of speakers in those districts which fall within the scope of this Survey has 
been estimated as follows : — 


Number of speakers. 


Darjeeling 

Sikkim 


33,490 

8,000 


Total . 41,490 


At the last Census of 1901, the dialect was returned from the following districts : — 

Bengal Presidency — 

Darjeeling .......... 32,775 

Sikkim ........... 9,.553 

Jalpaiguri .......... 1,0C2 

43,390 

Assam ........... ob4 

Total . 43,954 

It is impossible to say whether all the speakers of Khambu in the Bengal Presi- 
dency use the same dialect. The two specimens printed below, which have been 
forwarded from Darjeeling, apparently represent the dialect which Hodgson called 
Kulung. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Journal of tke Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xvi, Part ii, 1847, pp. 1235 and ff. Reprinted in Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. No. xxvii, Calcutta 1857, pp. 126 and ff., and in Hodgson’s Essays on the 
Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet. London, 1874, Pt. ii, pp. 29 and If. In 
the reprint the paper is entitled On the Aborigines of the Himalaya. 

„ — Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages (^Dialects') of the celebrated People 
called Kirdntis, now occupy ing'the Eastern-most province of the Kingdom of Nepal, or the basin 
of the river A’run, which province is named after them Kirdnt. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp, 333 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays on Indian 
Subjects. London, 1880, Vol. I, pp. 176 and ff., 320 and ff. Contains Tocabularies of the various 
dialects and a Bahing grammar. 

Beames, J ., — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1S67. Contains numerals in Kii-anti, etc. 

Hentek, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Dalton, E. T., — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Kiranti vocabulary. 

The remarks on Khambu grammar which follow are entirely based on the materials 
forwarded for the purposes of this Survey, viz., two specimens and a list of Standard 
Words and Phrases. 

PrOUUILCiation. — The vowels a, i, and u occur both as long and as short. The 
difference between long and short vowels does not appear to be great. 
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Final vowels are sometimes dropped ; thus, kotigd and kong, I ; mi and m, of 
p-kdi from in, compare pi, in, and so forth. 

O and u, e and i, respectively, are sometimes interchanged ; thus, om and um, his ; 

0- mi, my ; dft-me, whose ? 

The dialect possesses sets of gutturals, palatals, dentals, and labials. Each set 
consists of hard and soft sounds, with and without aspiration. A cerebral t occurs in 
words such as khd-td-nu, going. It is interchangeai'de with the dental t, and we must 
probably infer that there is only one t, pronounced as a semi-dental. 

B is used instead of p in bdri-h, in the fields. 

"We have no information . about the use of tones and accent. Hodgson mentions the 
pausing and the abrupt tones as very pronounced in some Khambu dialects. The abrupt 
tone is probably meant in eases where a visarga is written, such as roh, a slave ; pih, a cow.. 

Prefixes.— Most prefixes in use in Khambu are abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronouns. They are, however, sometimes used as simple formatives without a prono- 
minal meaning; thus, o-chhd, son, lit. my son; dm-long, foot, lit. thy foot. Compare 
the remarks under the head of pronouns, below, 

A prefix i, with uncertain meaning, occurs in words such as i-jina and jina, meriy ;, 

1- hop-mi-si, mine own ; hop-mi, own. Compare the Yakha prefix of the third person. 

Articles.— There are no articles. The numeral ‘ one ’ is often used as an indefinite 
article ; thus, i-hom mimchhd, a daughter ; i-bom pd, a father. Forms such as ilpo-missi, 
eli missi, a man, show that the numeral can be combined with various generic suffixes 
Our materials are not, however, sufficient for giving a list of such suffixes and their 
meaning. 

IfOTins — G-ender. — The natural gender is distinguished in the common wav 
by using different words or by adding suffixes. Thus, pd, father; md, mother*; 
chhdngdrd-pd, he-goat ; chhdngdrd-md, she-goat : kheb-d, dog ; khep-chi, bitch : ghord, 
horse ; ghori, mare : khissv dare, a male deer : khis om-nid, a female deer. 

Number. There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The suffix of 
the plural is chi; thus, o-bu-chi, my elder brothers. Instead of chi we find si in 
heshye-ci-kd, with harlots. A plural suffix hd seems to occur in ngdli nop-hd-m, to good 
men. Compare Limbu. There are no traces in the materials available of a dual. 

Case.— The base alone, without any suffix, is used to denote the subject of intran- 
sitive verbs, and the object. It sometimes also occurs as the subject of transitive verbs ; 
thus, dm-pd aet-tu, thy-fatber killed. The subject of such verbs is, however, commonly 
put in the case of the agent, which is formed by adding the suffix a; thus, pd-d pikd, 
the father-by said. The same form is also used as an instrumental; thus, ribo-wd, (hind 
him) with ropes. 

The suffix d is also used to form a dative ; thus, pd-d, to the father. 

The usual suffix of the locative and terminative is pd,pi, or b; thus, thdmpu-pd, in 
the country ; khim-pi, in the house; bdri-b, in the fields. Another suffix of the termi- 
native is to ; thus, am-dos-to, upon his back. The suffix ko is often also used with the 
meaning of a locative, thus, thdmpu-ko, in the country ; tiipd-ko, among the citizens 

The suffix of the ablative is kd ; thus, tdto-kd, from years ; kholongpi-M, from among 
all , nmaip-pd-kd, from the husks ; sewaite-chi-p-kd, from among the servants. Another 
ablative suffix is khond ; thus, kheta-ld-pl-khond, from among the servants. 
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The suffix of the genitive is ml ; thus, pd-mi, of a father. The final i is often 
-dropped, thus, Jchetdld-chi-m, of the servants. The governed noun is commonly 
repeated by means of a pronominal prefix before the governing noun ; thus, o-ml o-hai, 
me*of my -share ; dm-mi dm-chhd, thee*of thy-son. The genitive suffix is often dis- 
pensed with ; thus, ell missi dm-chhd, one man his-sons, one man’s sons. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are dos-pa, behind ; 
lais'pi, before ; lo, with ; Idgi, for ; dolc-pu, under ; kd, with, etc. 

Adjsctivss. — Adjectives sometimes precede and sometimes follow the noun they 
qualify. A common suffix used after adjectives is pd, which becomes p before the 
plural suffix chi. Thus, omlo-pd ghordng zin, the white horse’s saddle; ngdli no-p-clii, 
men good-ones, good men. The suffix pd is sometimes dropped ; thus, ilpo ngdli no-pi- 
kd, from a good man ; compare no-pd, good. 

Comparison is effected by putting the compared noun in the ablative; thus, am- 
nechhe-p-kd mimchhd-p-kd nechho dungre-pe, liis-elder-sister-tlian woman-than brother 
tall-is, his brother is taller than his sister ; kholong-pi-kd ngali no-pd tel, all-in-from 
much good cloth, best cloth. 

Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. They precede the 
word they qualify. The suffix chi in ngich-chi, two ; sup-chi, three, etc., is probably the 
usual plural suffix. The suffixes bum, po, li, etc., in i-biim, one; ngip-po, two; e-li, 
one; i-l-po, one, etc., are probably generic particles. We liave not, however, sufficient 
materials for laying down definite rules about tbeir use. Compare the remarks under the 
head of Bahing on p. 329 below. 

The original form of the numeral ‘ one’ is apparently ik. Compare ik-pong, ten; 
ik-khdlo, one score, twenty. Higher numerals were apparently formerly counted in 
twenties. Compare ngdk-khal, five twenties, hundred. Aryan loan-words are now also 
used ; thus, pachas, fifty. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 

kongd, kong, I. dnd, thou. nd, kho, khungko, khallu, he. 

0- mi, 0 , my. dm-mi, dm, e, thy. kho-mi, khasu, um, om, am, o, his. 

kei, we. dn-ni, you. kho-chi, khas, they. 

1- mi, our. dn-ni-mi, your. kJio-chi-mi, their. 

Several other forms occur. The usual case suffixes are contained in forms such as 
kei-yd, by us ; dnd-d, by thee, etc. According to Hodgson most Khambu dialects possess 
a dual in addition to the singular and the plural. There are no traces of this third 
number in the materials available. 

Other Khambu dialects possess a double set of dual and plural forms of the pronoun 
■of the first person, one including and another excluding the person addressed. Thus, 
Bahing I and you; I and they. The form A- ej in the table apparently cor- 

responds to Bahing goi. I-mi, our, corresponds to the inclusive form i-ke, my and 
your, in Bahing. The list of words contains another form o-khi-pi, of us, which seems to 
be the corresponding exclusive form. Compare Bahing wa-ke, my and their ; Kulung 
njookhi-mi, our. 

The form dm-mi, thou, in the list, is perhaps a slip of the pen for dm-ni ; compare 
Kulung dmni-mi, your. The form dm, thy, is simply the abbreviated dm-mi, thy. 
It sometimes also occurs with the meaning of a possessive pronoun of the third person. 
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In that case it is interchangeable with om and um, and is sometimes written with a short 
a. Compare Kulung wa. 

The form e, thy, in e-dos-pa, behind you, corresponds to Bahing «, thy. 

The various forms of the third person are probably all demonstrative pronouns. 
The final Jco in Ihutig-Jco, he, is an intensifying addition. Compare also nd-ko, him ; 
nd-ko-p-kd, from him. Another similar addition is do or dd in kho-dd and kho-do, him. 
The same is perhaps the case with sxi, sd in kha-s/t, his ; kho-sd 'him ; kho-sd-d, by him. 

Khongdng, his own, is perhaps connected with kho, he. The same base is perhaps 
contained in hona Id, to him. 

Other forms of the third person are kho-sd-p, by him ; khiing-ko-sd,hyh.im’, khaash, 
to them ; khik-kd, from them ; o-mi, his, etc. 

The short forms o, my ; dm, thy ; om, um, am, his, are used as pronominal prefixes. 
Thus, o-mi o-hai, my share, my share; omi om-khet, him of his-field; dm-mi 

dm-chhd, thse-of thy-son. Instead of om, um, his, we also find o, u, respectively; thus, 
omi o-bo, him-of his-belly ; o-bongkd u-chhd, my-uncle his-son. In mu-huk-pi, his-hand- 
on, mu is used instead. Compare the Kulung pronoun mu-ko, he, in Hodgson’s list. 
TVd in deppoye wd-chchhd, how many sons ? corresponds to Kulung wa, his. 

It has already been remarked that these pronominal prefixes are sometimes used as 
simple formatives without implying the meaning of a definite person. Compare o-pd, 
father; dm-long, feet; om-lo-pd, white, etc. 

Demonstrative pronouns are ongko, angko, angka, ah, this; khungku, khungkd, 
mung-ko, ko, that. 

Note also the reflexive pronoun hop-mi, own ; i-hop-mi-si, mine own. 

Interrogative pronouns are dse, who ? ds-me, whose ? ue, what ? dek, how much ? 
how many ? dei, how much ? deppoye, how many ? The final e in ds-e, u-e, deppo-y-e, 
is probably an interrogative particle. 

Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding so or so-m to the interrogative ; thus, 
ds-d-so, by anybody; u-som, anything. 

There are no relative pronouns. Interrogative and demonstrative pronouns are, 
however, sometimes used as a kind of relative ; thus, ilpo-mi . . . ds-d khung-ku 

pok-sii, of one . . . who seut him ; dm-mi angko dm-chhd, khollong heshye-si-kd 

dm-mi rang chd-khu-ehi, khalhi td, khollungd dnd-d bdchhd set-tu, thee-of this thy-son, 
he harlots-with thee-of property devoured, he came, then thee-by calf killedest, when 
this thy son came, who wasted thy property with harlots, then thou killedest a calf. 

Verbs. — "I’bu Khambu verb is comparatively simple, if the specimens faithfully 
represent the actual state of affairs. It is still a noun, and there are no certain instances 
of the use of personal suffixes in order to indicate the subject. On the other hand, 
there is apparently a tendency to prefix a pronoun in order lo indicate the object ; 
compare khung-ko-lo kho-pd-piko, him-to hira-to-wiU say, I will say to him ; khodo-pikd, 
he said to him, etc. Similarly, the final u in forms such as set-tu, killedest ; tut-tu, 
asked, perhaps denotes an object of the third person. Compare Limbu. 

Verb substantive. — The most common base of the verb substantive is iu. We 
also find ka and Aryan forms such as ho and chhu. 

Finite verb. — The same form is often used to denote different tenses. It is not, 
therefore, possible to give a full sketch of Khambu conjugation. 
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Present time. — The losual form of the present tense takes one of the suABzes o and 
e. 0, or M, is most common in the first person singular, hut also occurs in the second 
and third persons ; e is used in all persons. Thus, tti-o, am ; tu-we, art, is, are ; kongd 
kero, I strike ; and kero, thou strikest ; kho-sd-p kere, he strikes ; tu-chd-e, he is sitting ; 
ka-e and ke, it is ; del tom-e, how far is ; chdre-mu~yo, he is grazing. 

The suffixes o and e are sometimes preceded by a i ; thus, dnd ker-t-e^ you strike, 
and perhaps also forms such as kong khd-t-o, I go. 

A suffix ang occurs in the only instance of the first person plural which is found in 
the specimens; viz., kei-yd ker-ang, we strike. Compare ngd in chimngd, they are. 

In khachd ke-chi-no, they strike, chi is perhaps the plural suffix and no a verb 
substantive. 

The forms they are ; they are, probably contain the suffix i, i.e., e 

mentioned above. 

So, is, is an Aryan loan-word. 

A periphrastic present is formed by adding the present tense of the verb substantive 
to the base or to the present participle ; thus, td-tu-e, they are found ; ker-tong tu-ioo, I 
am beating. 

Past time. — The suffixes 0 and e are also used with the meaning of a past. Thus, 
tu-o, I was ; ker-o^ I have beaten ; tu-e, we were, they were, etc. Forms such as siyo, (a 
famine) arose ; mu-yo, I did, probably contain the same o. O or u is preceded by a ^ in 
forms such as set-tu, he killed. 

Instead of e we find 1 in forms such as mdn-td-l, did not pass ; jawdp-pl-l, answer gave. 

Several other forms are used with the meaning of a past. 

The base alone occurs in forms such as nmm-pl, did not give ; td, he came ; mu, I did. 

A suffix ko, i.e., o preceded by a k, occurs in khdm-mo~ko, he filled ; bdnd-ko, I have 
come, etc. This o is probably connected with the u in forms such as pok^s-u, he sent 
him ; mdsdi-t-n, he wasted. 

A common suffix of the third person is d ; thus, timd, he Aras, they were. Forms 
such as tdh-dh, he found ; chhuli-mdh, he made anger, he got angry, apparently show 
that this suffix is pronounced with the abrupt tone. In the first person singular we find 
ker-tong tu-wd-d, I was beating. The double d probably denotes the tone, and the final 
ng of ker-to-ng is perhaps a pronominal suffix of the first person singular. 

A is sometimes preceded by a if ; thus, tok-td, passed. Another suffix le has been 
inserted in khd-le-td, he went (to a distant country). It perhaps indicates that the 
action of the verb takes place at some distance. 

A suffix ngd occurs in mdm-mo-ngd, I did not ; mdm-pi-ngd, didst not give. It has 
been added to the suffix e in mdng khd-e-ngd, I did not go. It is apparently only used 
with a negative. 

A suffix ni or nii occurs in forms such as tu-ioa-ni, you were ; hdyo-po-ni, he divided ; 
mohi-dungu-nu, he kissed ; e-nu, he heard. 

In the second person singular a suffix yo has been added in tmod-yo, wast ; khd-to-yo, 
wentest. 

Isolated forms are to-khl, he saw; chd-khu-chi, he deAioured. They apparently 
contain a suffix khl or khu. Chi in chd-khu-chi is perhaps the plural suffix. It occurs 
in the phrase khollong dm-mi rong chd-khu-chi, he thy property devoured ; compare 
rong-chhi, property. 

VOL. Ill, PART I. 2 T 
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Patnre. — The present is also used as a future ; thus, khdto, I will go ; kho-pd-pik~o, 
I will say to him. 

A suffix nd is added in forms such as kong chhu-o-nd, I may be, I should be ; konga 
ker-n-nd, I may beat. It is preceded by yd in kotigd ker-e-yd^nd, I shall beat. The list 
of words further contains the form kong tu-o~ho-la, I shall be. 

Imperative. — The base alone is sometimes used as an imperative ; thus, cha, eat ; 
yuk-so, heep. The most common form of the imperative, however, ends in te ; thus, 
bai-te, take ; pi-te, give ; ker-te, strike. The present base ending in o is used in forms 
such as pi-yo, give. The list of words further contains forms such as khdtd, go ; siyd, 
die, etc. 

Chdqam, let us eat, is perhaps a verbal noun or a participle. 

Verbal noun. — A verbal noun is formed by adding am ; thus, ker-am lagi, beating 
for, to beat. In the form ker-md, beating, am has been replaced by md. Compare also 
khd-m mo-ko, filling did, he filled. 

A locative or terminative of the base is ch ardl-pl, in order to tend. Chhmcd, to be, 
is the jiast base ; or else wd is the same suffix as Tibetan pa, ha ; compare td-bd-nd, on 
coming. 

Participles. — A present participle is formed by adding to, and a corresponding 
past participle by adding td ; compare the present and past bases. Thus, ktid-to, 
going ; ker-to-ng tu-wo, beating am, I am beating. A suffix pd occurs in tu-pd, living, 
resident. 

Other past participles are formed by adding ko or kd to the past base ending in d ; 
thus, siyd-ko, dead ; mdsd-kd, lost. 

Chhuwd-Ad, being, is probably the ablative of the verbal noun. Compare khetald- 
pl-kho-nd, servants-in- them- from, from among the servants. Compare td-bd-nd, coming- 
after, on coming. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding mi or m to the base, with or without 
the suffixes o and d; thus, bai-nd, briniring ; pok-o-nd, arising; bulsa-nd, running; 
khdtd-nu, going. The past tense alone is also used in the same way ; thus, bdnd-ko, 
having come ; vdohoe-khoclo-pikd, why ? that having said, because. Fikyd-lo, on 
saying, is formed from a verbal noun ending in yd, i.e. e by adding the postposition to, 
with. 

Causatives are formed by adding so, sti or mit ; thus, yuk-so, cause to be, keep ; 
pok-su, sent ; khdm-mit-te, cause him to pixt on. A causal verb is also set, kill ; 
compare si, die. 

Negative verb- — A negative verb is formed by prefixing mdn, the final nasal of 
which is assimilated to a following consonant. A suffix is sometimes added; thus, 
did not pass ; mdng-khd-e-ngd, I did not go; mdm-pi, did not give; mdm-pi- 
ngd, didst not iiive ; mdm-mo-ngd, I did not do. 

Another negative particle is a suffixed no ; thus, khd-to-no, I did not become, I am 
mot ; chhe-to-no, I do not know. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 


Por further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow and to the 
list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 409 and ff. 
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Specimen I. 


ngichi 


Eli missi 
One man[-of) two 

paa, rong-chlii o-mi 

Jather, property me-of 

liayoponi. Orotto 
divided. Many 

clihoburi tbaxnpu 
far country 

nam tok-ta, 
days 


am-chha 

his-sons 

o-hai 
my -share 


‘ e 

0 


rong-chbi 

property 

bat-lo-mii 

gathered 

morang 

spending 


nam 
days 
kbaleta. 
loent. 


tuwa. Kbikka kancbba pika, 

icere. Theni-from small said, 

kong piyo.’ Onga kbo-sa kba-asb 

me give.’ Then hini-hy them-to 

man-tai, kancbba o-cbba kbolonga 

not-passed, small his-son all 

Khikka baya lucbpan-ko 

That-after there dehaticheryin 


morang 


o-mi rong-cbbl 
his property spending 


mas-ditoe. 

%casted. 


Jaba 

When 


khunko 

kboloiig 

mas-ditu, taba 

kbungka 

tbampu-ko 

orotto 

sisowa siyo. 

he 

all 

toasted, then 

that 

country -in 

big 

famine arose. 

Taba 

kbungko 

cbbuk sifi -cbhowa 

kba-ta. 

Kbikka 

kbungko 

kba*ta-nu 

Then 

he 

destitute-to-be 

went. 

And 

he 


going 

kbungku tbanipmko tupa-ko 

ilpo-mi 

ilpop-tuwa, 

asa 

kbungku 

that 

country 

-in residents-in 

one-of 

servant-became. 

who 

him 

o-mi 

om-kbet 

bo charai-pi 

pok-su. 

Kbikka 

kbung 

ko-sa 

kbungku 


those 
kbungku 


his his-field pigs 
umsippa-ka kbungku 
hnshs-from 
asa-so-nao 
anyone-even 
aniuta, 
thought-came 
orotto 
much 
ibop-mi-si 


sent. 

cbo-yo, o-mi 
ate, his 


sabeb 

bread 


grazing-foi 
bo-a 
pigs-hy 

u-som 

him anything 

kbikka kbo-sa, pika, 
then him-hy said, 
chbut, kbikka 

is, and I 

o-pa-pa kbato kbona 


And him-hy 
o-bo kbam-moko. 
his-helly fll-did. 


mam-pi. 

not-gave. 


Kbungku-kbana 


those 

Kbikka 

And 

honaia 


konga 


own 


paa, 

father, 

bosanga 

again 


konga 


Then him-to 

‘ o-mi o-pa-mi orotto kbetalacbi-in 

‘me-of my-father-of many lahourers-of 

maisi siyo. Konga pako-na 

hunger die. I arising 

kbo-pa-piko, e 

my-father-to %vill-go and him-ioith him-to-will-say, “ 0 

nam-to-ko biruddha kbona ain*mi samunne pap mu. Konga 

T 


kbungko-lo 


I TLeaven-to against 
am-mi am-cbba tongko 
thee-of thy -son like 


and thee-of 
kba-to-no. 
hecame-nof. 


before sin 
am-mi 
I thee-of 


Konga 
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did. 
kbeta-la-pi 
servants’in 
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running 

kho-da-pika, 

him-to-said, 


went 


mu. 

did. 


Kong a 


khona ilpo tonga yuk-so.” ’ 

from one like keep'’ ’ 

Khona khungko chhuburi 
Then he far 

um-sam tuka, khona 

pity came, and 

mohi-dungu-nu. 0-chha 
kissed. The-son 

am-mi samunne pap 

theC'of hefore sin 

kha-to-no.’ Konga(sic) 
hecame-not' But 

‘ kholong-pi-ka ngali no-pa 
‘ all-in-from most good 
mu-huk-pi mundra, khonga 

his-hand-.on ring, and 

chhyo-pa bachha bai-na 
fat calf bringing 

kba-te. Udohoe-khodo-pika, angko o-chha 
should-beeome. Why ? -that-said, this my-son 

masaka tuwa, hosanga tuwa.’ Kho-do-do-ko 

lost was, again was-found.’ Then 


Khona khungko poka um-pa-tuspo-ko kha-ta. 

Then he arose his-father-near went. 

tuwa, kha-su um-pa khungki tokhi, khikka 

was, his his-father him saw, and 
bulsa-na kha-ta um-phosi-pa khep-pu kho 

his-neck-on embracing him 

konga namto-ko biruddha 

I Heaven- to against 

am-mi arn-chha tongko 

thee-of thy-son like 

sewaite-chi-pka kho-do-pika, 
servants-to them-to-said, 

kham-mit-te ; khonga kho-mi 
robe bring, him to-put-on-cause ; and him-of 

am -long-pi juta wai-mit-te. Kho-do-do-ko 

his-feet-on shoes put. Then 

set-te. Kho-do-do-ko koi-ya chagam 
kill. Then we will- eat 

siya-ko tuwa, 
dead was, 
kho-chi jiaa 
they merry 


e paa, 
O father, 
hosanga 
again 

o-pa kongang(«m) 

the-father own 
tei lotto, kha 


hosanga 

again 

kha-ta. 

became. 


ijina 

merry 

le-ta; 
lived ; 


Um-cbha jetha 

barib 

tuwa. Kho-do-do-ko 

khallu 

bangtong 

tuwa 

His-son eldest 

field-in 

ivas. Then 

he 

coming 

icas 

khim-ni najik-pinga 

ta-ha-na. 

khollonga baja 

enu 

chhamako 

omsal 

house-of near 

arriving. 

then music 

heard 

dance 

sound 


kho-sa 
him-by 
‘ angko 
‘ this tohat ? ’ 


enu. Kbongka 
heard. Then 
kachbaah tuttu, 
calling asked, 

ta, kbodo-doko lim-pa chvopa bachha 

came, and thy-father fat calf 

seseruga tahah.’ Khollu khosa chhulimah, 
scfc found.’ But he was-angry, 
TJdohoe um-pa-ah pakha-pa-ta-no 

Therefore his-father-by outside-coming 

pa-ah jawab pii, ‘ khongCx, konga 


hop-mi sewaite-chi-pka 

oivn servants-in-from 

ue ? ’ Kho-sa-a kho-do-pika, 
Him-by him-said, 
cuvona bachha set-tu, udohoe 

killed, ivliy 
kho-do-do-ko 


ibon-chi najik-pi 

one near 

‘ am-ne-ehho 
'thy-yonnger-brother 
pikya-lo, kho 
saying-on, him 
gopa kha-to-no. 


and inside 

kho-sa lem-pika. 
him entreated. 

anto tato-ka 


went-not. 
Kho-sa-ah 
Him-by 
am-mi sewa 


father-to ansioer gave, ‘lo, 1 so-many years-from thee-of service 
muyo; kho-do-do-ko daio-song am-ring dalai-mami mam-mo-nga. Khodo-doko 

did ; and ever thy-order transgressing not-did. j^nd 

ana khonga dalo-songa ibam batha songa mam-pinga; * o-mi o-um- 

not-gavest ; me-of my- 
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chi-ka 

jina 

kha-te. 

Kballoe 

am-mi 

angko 

am-cbha, 

khoUong 

friends-with 

merry 

might-make. 

But 

thee-of 

this 

thy -son, 

o 

he 

beshye-si-ka 

am-mi 

rong 

cha-khii-cbi, 

khallu 

ta, 

khoUunga 

ana-a 

harlots-with 

thee-of 

property 

devoured, 

he 

came. 

then 

thee-hy 


kho-m lagi chyop bachlia set-tu.’ Pa-a kho-sa-a pika, 'e 

him-of sake-for fot calf hilledest' Father-by him-td said, ‘ 0 

o-chlianga, ana-a kong-lo sadong tue. Kbodo-doko jya o-m tue, kholong 


my -son, thou me-with 

alicays 

art. 

And what mine 

is, all 

am-ming ho. 

Khalloe 

jinam 

kha-ma 

khonga khunam 

kha-ma 

thine is. 

But 

merry 

to-become 

and glad 

to-become 

achhing-nga-nga; udohoe 

pikya-lo, 

ongko 

am-necho 

siyako tnwa, 

tcas-proper ; 

why 

saying-on. 

this 

thy-younger-brother 

dead was. 

pheri le-ta ; 

masaka tuwa, pheri 

tuwa.’ 



again lived ; 

lost was, again 

founds 
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Konga 


passiu 

west 


hep-mi 
other 
ikkhal 
twenty 
o-pa 


Khambuwan 
1 Khamhu. 

hempa 
toicards 
thari 
castes 
barkha 
years 


0-tbampu 

My-country 


nau 

nine 


all 

chbuwa. 

were. 


ke llabakuliing ; ah thampu-ka 

is Mahdkulung ; this country-from 

lakb Kirat cbimnga. 0-tbari bikkhosi, konga 

lakh Kirdnts are. My-caste bikkhosi, and 

kholong konga cbhe-to-no. Kong Darjiling bana-ko 

knmo-not. I Darjeeling came 

o-tel mang khaenga. 0-tbampu-pa 

my-home not icent. My -country -in 

ngippu. 0-bu-clii-m ngipponga 

my-father my-mother my-elder-hrothers two. Myelder-brothers-of both * 

biya oblmwa. Am-cbba-cbi tuwe. 0-thampu-pa cba-m-tboki ra 

marriage became. Children are. My-country-in eatable paddy 

lissi makai bama pesi longkupa sapkhe yoksikbe kbonto ta-tue. 

millet maize buckwheat millet longkupa, potatoes yoksikhe these-all fonnd-are. 
Angka-pka binnipa songa tu'o’e. Angka-chi-m nging clihe-to-no. 

Thtse-from others also are. These-of name knnc-not. 


o-ma 


Kong 

I 

o-bu-cbi 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


I am a Kbambu. My conntrv is Mabakulung, to the west of this country in the 
country called Ko lakb Kirat. My caste is Bikkhosi. I do not know our other cistes 
I came to Darjeeling twenty years ago, and I have not been home since that time. Mv 
father, my motlier, and my two eld. r brothers lire in my countrj\ My brothers are 
both married and hare children. 1 here are seyeral eatable plants in my countrv, such 
as padtiy, marwa, maize, buckwheat, millet, longkupa, potatoes, yoksikhe, and also 
others, but I do not know their names. 


1 An old name of the Kirf t-oonntrj in Eastern Nepal. The phrase is interpreted to mean that a house-tai at two 
per family, yielded nine bundled thousand &i.mdLi.~Bodgson. See, how.ver, above p. 316. 
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BAHING. 

The Bahings are one of the sub -tribes of the Khambus, who live in the Central 
Himalayas between the Likhu and Arun rivers in Nepal. We have no information 
about their number. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Gomparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the broken tribes of Nepal. Journal of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 317 and ff. (contains a Bating vocabulary on 
pp. 350 and ff.) ; pp. 486 and ff. (a fnll Bating vocabulary) ; Yol. xxvii, 1858, pp. 393 and ff. 
(Bating grammar). Reprinted in Mxscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. London 
1880, Yol. i, pp. 161 and ff. Tte stort Bating vocabulary on pp. 194 and ff. ; tte full vocabulaiy 
and tte grammar on pp. 320 and ff. The title of this latter part of tte reprint is Analysis of the 
Bdhing Dialect of the Kirdnti Language. A. — Baking Vocabulary (pp. 320 and ff.). B. 
Bahing Grammar (pp. 353 and ff.). 

Hodgson’s essay contains a full sketch of Bahing grammar and also a sboit specimen 
of the dialect. The latter will be reproduced below, together with an interlinear trans- 
lation, which has been added by me. It is not quite ceitain in one or two places. 

No new materials have been forwarded for the purposes of this Survey, and the 
remarks on Bahing grammar which follow are entirely based on Hodgson’s paper. 

Pronnnciatioil. — Bahing possesses what Hodgson calls the pausing tone. It 
occurs in words such as the plural daa, in which the double a denotes an a pronounced 
with that tone. 

I am not able to decide the precise value of the sound which Hodgson marts eu. 
In some cases he states that en is the French eu ; thus in words such as shenreu, neck ; 
neu, nose ; yen, rat. Writings such as theum and thim, mind; seu, sit and syit, who? 
and so forth, however, seem to show that the pronunciation is , rather that of in 
French ‘ lune ’ or of ii in German ‘ Giite.* 

Ya and ye are sometimes interchangeable; thus, yam and yem, this; mdra dayena 
and mdra ddyana, what saying ? to wit, that is to say. 

There are several eases of interchange between different consonants ; thus, ip-po, 
sleep ; im-pdto, make him sleep ; hwang-nga, I am ; hwang-ye, thou art ; bicak-se, they 
two are; bwam-me, they are. Numerous instances of .'^uch interchanire will be found in 
Hodgson’s gi ammar, to which the student is referred for further details. 

Prefixes and suffixes. — There are numerous prefixes and suffixes. The meaning 
of the prefixes cannot, in most cases, be ascertained. They have commonly been 
reduced to only containing a single consonant ; thus, blocho, a bed ; brepcho, finger ; 
hrd, taste ; grong, horn ; grd, rope. The prefix d in words such as d-rl, smell ; d-po, 
father ; d-ruo, mother, etc., is originally a demonstrative pronoun or a possessive pronoun 
of the third person ; compare birma d-tdmi, cat its-yoimg, aTid so on. 

Numerous suffixes are used in order to form participles and nouns from verbal 
bases. 

A common verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix cho ; thus, dwak-cho, wish ; 
fjio-cAOj fight ; ll-cho, silence. The same or a different suffix occurs in words such as 
rukok-cho, spade ; lap-cho, door ; rik-cho, bamboo ; cho-cho, cheek ; brep-cho, finger. 

The suffix cha forms nouns of agency ; thus, ll-cha, bowman ; khyim-cha, house- 
man, householder ; lodt'-cha, companion. It often has the same meaning as the suffix 
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ha which is used to form relative participles ; thus, gik-ba, bom, child ; sing-chok-ha, 
carpenter ; hyang-si-kok-ha, cultivator ; duk-ha, a drunkard, etc. It is probably related 
to loa in words such as yd-wa, elder brother ; ta-ica, boy ; ryd-wa, rain ; gyd-ioa, oil, etc. 

The sufidxes po and pau form masculine nouns of agency ; thus, ryam-ni-po, an 
adulterer ; dyal-paut a villager. Corresponding feminines are formed by adding suffixes 
such as mi, mi-cha, and mo ; thus, khlu-mi, widow ; U-mi-clia, a female bowman ; ryam- 
ni-mo, an adulteress. 

One of the most common suffixes is me or m. It is added to other words in order to 
form adjectives, relative participles, and nouns. Thus, kwong, one ; kwong-me, the one ; 
wake-me, my one, mine ; teup-ba-me, the striking one, the striker ; singke-me, sing-ke-m, 
the wooden one ; e-ke-me, the here one, he who is here ; rimba-me, the handsome one ; 
sheo-di-m, mouth-in-the, belonging to the mouth ; ye-m, this ; mye-m, that ; ru-di-m 
khdn, garden-in-the vegetables, the vegetables of the garden ; pu-di-m pwdku, cup-in-the 
water, water of the cup ; kwd-nga-me, different ; bubu-m, white ; lala-m, red ; lala-m- 
me, the white one ; ja-cho-me, eating-of, edible ; dak-cho-me, desirable, and so forth. 

Other common suffixes are chi, so, sa, si, niwa, etc. Thus, sichi, front ; techi, groin ; 
michi, eye ; mlchi, joint ; pokchi, knee, and other nouns denoting parts of the body ; 
grbkso, thing; sbkso, anger; nokso, priest; phursa, frost; ploksa, lightning; busa, 
snake ; gupsa, tiger : ngdsi, beer ; hiisi, blood ; dhydksi, tree ; gyersi, pleasure ; yuksi, 
salt : khuncha-niwa, theft; krdkra-nkca, witchcraft, and so forth. 

Nouns— Gender. — There is no grammatical gender. The natural gender is 
distinguished by using different words or by adding suffixes or qualifying words, such as 
dpo, father, male ; dmo, mother, female ; nima, female, etc. Thus, klki, grandfather ; 
pipl, grandmother : wainsa, man ; minchci, woman : td-wa, boy ; td-mi, girl : llcha, 
bowman ; ll-mi-cha, female bowman : chdcha, grandson ; chdcha-nima, grand-daughter ; 
dpo bing, bull ; dmo bing, cow, etc. 

Number. — There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. 
The suffix of the plural is daa, and that of the dual daa-si ; thus, td-daa, children ; 
td-daa-si, two children. 

Case. — The subject of intransitive verbs and the direct and indirect object are not 
distinguished by adding any suffix ; thus, ryamni-po di-ta, the adulterer went ; hbpo-mi 
hdrem Mcbng s'lsi gip-td, king-by him one phial gave. The word hbpo-mi, king-by, 
shows that the subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent, which is formed 
by adding the suffix wi. The case of the agent is properly an instrumental; thus, 
sokti-mi, with force ; jokso-ma-mi, wisely, and so forth. 

The genitive is expressed by putting the governed before the governing noun, and 
usually also by repeating it by means of a possessive pronoun prefixed to the governing 
noun; ih.vs,, sfwongdra d-grong, goat its-horn, goat’s horn ; icamsa-daa dni-ming, men 
their-wives, men’s wives. A genitive is also formed by means of the suffix me, m ; 
thus, rukokcho-m rising, spade’s handle ; ru-di-m khdn, the vegetables of the garden. If 
the governing noun is understood, the common suffix is ke ; thus, tcainsa-ke, the man’s. 
We also find forms such as tcainsa-ke d-ning, man’s his-name, a man’s name. 

A locative is formed by adding di, and a terminative by adding Id ; thus, khyim-di, 
in a house ; khyim-ld, towards, or at, the house. An ablative can be formed by adding 
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ng to either of these forms ; thus, syerte d Umbo ding, hill its middle from ; lapcho lang, 
from the door. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions such as gwdre, within ; 
taiire, towards ; nung, with ; manthi, without ; hateu-la, above ; hayeu-la, below ; 
gwayeu, under ; gwayeimg, from under, and so forth. They are often added to the 
genitive ; thus, mej d-gwayeu, under the table. 

Adjectives. — The most common suffixes used to form adjectives are ba, loa, da, 
me oxm, «a, and he ; thus, neu-ba, good ; ngd-wa, old ; gl-cha, alone ; lecho-me, saleable; 
wang-me, different ; hehc'm, black ; pd-na, manufactured ; hl-na, cooked ; ram-he, 
bodily ; sing -he, wooden. It will be seen that most of them can be considered as 
participles. 

Comparison is effected by putting the compared noun in the ablative ; thus, yam 
ding ngolo, \xim from great, greater than he; havpe ding hdchim, aU from small, 
smallest. 

Nnmerals. — The first numerals are : — 

1 hwong ; 2 nihsi ; 3 sum; 4 le ; 5 ngo ; 6 riihba ; 7 ehanni ; yd ; Q ghu ; 
10 htmddyiim ; 20 dsim ; 30 hwong ds'vm hwong dpJilo (one score one its half) ; ,40 nihsi 
dsim ; 60 nihsi dsim dphlo ; 60 sam dsim ; 100 ngo dsim. 

It will be seen that higher numbers are counted in twenties, and that multi- 
plication is indicated by prefixing the multiplicator. Addition is indicated by adding 
the smaller after the higher number ; thus, nihsi dsim dphlo nihsi, two scores its half 
two, two and fifty. 

Generic particles are very seldom added. Li is used with reference to various 
beings and things ; sing denotes timber trees ; dpum soft trees, grasses, vegetables, etc. ; 
syal weapons and implements ; bicom fruits ; hha days, and so forth ; thus, kioo-bioom 
seti sichi, one chestnut fruit ; sam-hha namti, three days. 

Pronouns. — Pronouns are in most respects inflected like nouns. The pronouns of 
the first person have double sets of the dual and the plural, one including and the other 
excluding the person or persons addressed. 


The table which follows registers the principal forms of the personal pronouns. 



First person. 

Second person. ^ Third person. 

Sing. Nom. | go 

haretii 

Gen. 

wa (my), wa-ke (mine) 

ft ^~ke ! a, a-kt\ kartin-ke 

Instr. j go-mi 

ga-mi i harevi-mi 

1 

Loc. [ wa-lie-di 

\ 

1 . 

t-ke-di 1 d-ke-di, harem-di 

Term. 

tva-ke-la 

i-ke-ld ' a-ke-la, hdrem-ke-Id 

Abl. 

wa-ke-ding, wa-ke-lang 

t-ke-ding, -lang | a-ke-ding, harem-ding, etc. 


•Z V 
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Fb’st person. 

Second person. 

Third person. 

Dual Nom. 

go-si (incl.), go-suku (excl.) 

gd-si 

harem daa-si 

Gen. 

i-si, l-si-ke (incl.) 

wa-si, wa-si-ke (excl.) 

i-si, i-si-ke 

a-si, a-si-ke, harem daa-si-ke 

Instr. 

gd-si-mi (incl.) 

gd-suku-mi (excl.) 

gd-si-mi 

harem daa-si-mi 

Plnr. Nom. 

gd-i (incl.) 

go-ku (excl.) 

gd-ni 

harem daa 

Gen. 

ike, ik-ke (incl.) 

wake, wak-ke (excl.) 

i-ni, i-ni-ke 

d-ni, d-ni-ke, harem daa-ke 

Instr. 

go-i-mi (incl.) 

go-ku-mi (excl.) 

gd-ni^mi 

harem daa-mi 


It has already been noted that a is also used as a common prefix before nouns 
governing a genitive. The words po, father, and mo, mother, become pa, tna, respec- 
tively, when governing a personal pronoun of the first person. In that case a is used 
instead of wa ; thus, d-pa, my father ; d-po, his father : d-ma, my mother ; d-mo, his 
mother, 

Hdrem, he, she, it, is also used as a demonstrative pronoun meaning ‘ that.’ Other 
demonstratives are yam or yem, this ; myam or myem, that. They are inflected in the 
same way as hdrem. 

Interrogative pronouns are sd, syu, or seu, i.e. probably sil, who ? mdra, what ? 
gyem, which ? Gyem takes the prefix a if it is used in the meaning ‘ which of these ; ’ 
thus, d-gyem-me Iddi, which of these will you take ? 

There are no relative pronouns. Relative participles are used instead ; thus, gydwa 
dyam-patta-me slsi, oil filled phial, a phial which had been filled with oil ; gydwa ri-nd- 
m myem rd-cho, oil smelling-one that to-bring, to bring him who smelt of oil. 

Verbs. — it has already been remarked that there are no cases to denote the direct 
and indirect objects. Both are, however, marked in the verb by means of pronominal 
suffixes. The same is the case with the subject, and Bahing conjugation therefore 
presents a rather complicated appearance ; thus, pd-wd, he does it ; pdtd, he does it 
for him. 

Each tense can be turned into a kind of noun by adding the suffix me ; thus, 
jd-ngd, I eat him ; jd-ngd-me, he whom 1 eat : ja-ngd-si, I eat them two ; ja-ngd-si-me, 
those two whom I eat : jd-yl, he eats me ; jd-yl-me, I who am eaten by him. 

Voice. Bahing verbs can be said to possess an active, a passive, and a middle. 
The difference between the active and the passive is, however, only apparent, it bein'’' 
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effected by adding different personal suffixes denoting the subject or the object. Thus, 
jd-ngd, eat-I, I eat him ; jd-y-l, eat-me, I am eaten. The middle is formed by adding a 
suffix s or si and conjugating as usual. 

In order to conjugate a Bahing verb it is therefore necessary to hnow the prono- 
minal suffixes indicating the subject and the object. If more than one suffix is added 
to one and the same form, the suffix of the first person comes before that of the second, 
that of the second before that of the third. The suffixes of the subject and the object 
are sometimes different, and sometimes also identical. It will therefore be most con- 
venient to deal with them together. 

Subject and Object. — A subject of the first person singular is indicated by means 
of different suffixes. In the present tense of intransitive and reflexive verbs ngd\^ 
added to the base ; thus, pi-ngd, I come ; rii-ngd, I am satisfied ; hbng-ngd, I get up ; 
teum-si-ngd, I beat myself. The same is the case in some transitive verbs ending in a 
vowel, and which insert a suffix w oe p in order to denote an object of the third person ; 
thus, td-ngd, I find him; pd-ngd, I do it; sl-ngd, I seize him. The common suffix with 
transitive verbs is, however, u ; thus, hret-u, I summon him ; ddt-u, I seize him. The 
same suffix is also used with some intransitive verbs ending in d and t ; thus, myeld-u, 
I am sleepy ; hot-u, I flower ; khlt-u, I blow, etc. 

The suffix in the past tense of transitive verbs is ong ; thus, jd-t-ong, I ate him. 

In the past tense of intransitive and reflexive verbs and in the whole passive 
the suffix of the first person is I, or, after vowels, nasals, r and I, yl ; thus, pl-t-l, I came; 
jd-s-t-l, I ate myself ; jd-y-l, I am eaten ; jd-t-l, I was eaten. 

A subject of the first person singular is not separately marked if the object is of the 
second person. 

An object of the dual and plural of the third person is indicated by adding si, mi, 
respectively, to the forms given above ; thns, jd-t-mg-mi, I ate them. The same suffixes 
are also used to denote the subject in the passive ; thus, jd-t-l-si, I was eaten by them 
two. A subject of the second and third persons singular is not, in that case, separately 
marked. Si also denotes an agent of the second person dual, and ni of the second person 
plural in the first person passive ; thus, jd-y-l-ni, I am eaten by you. 

A subject of the first person dual excluding the person addressed is marked by 
adding the suffix suJcu, or, after s, chiiku, in the active, and siki in the passive ; thus, 
pl-sukii, I and he come ; jd-s-chuku, I and he eat ourselves ; jd-ta-si-ki, we two were 
eaten. It will be seen that suku is the same suffix as is added in the pronoun gd-suku, 
I and he. Siki is the corresponding suffix of the object. The interchange between 
suku and siki is parallel to that between « and I in the singular. 

Forms such as brete-si, we two summon thee ; breti-si-si, we two summon you 
two ; breti-ni-si, we two summon you ; brette-si, we summoned thee, and so forth, 
apparently contain a suffix si denoting an agent of the exclusive first person dual. 
The same forms are, however, also used if the subject is of the third person dual. The 
suffix si being the regular suffix of that person, or rather a simple dual suffix without 
reference to person, there can be no doubt tliat forms such as those just mentioned 
do not contain a suffix of the first person dual, but are common dual forms without 
any restriction as to the person of the subject. 
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If the person addressed is included the suffix of the first person dual is sa, after s 
cha, passive so ; thus, jd-sa, we eat ; pi-sa, we come ; nl-s-cha, we sit down ; hreti-so, 
we are summoned ; brettd-so, we were summoned. 

The suffix of the first person plural excluding the person or persons addressed is kd, 
past ko, passive ki ; thus, pl-kd, we come ; nlsi-kd, we sit down ; jd-k-td-ko, we ate ; 
pi-k-td-ko, we came ; m-s-td-ko, we sat down ; breti-ki, we are summoned ; jdk-td-ki, we 
were eaten. It will be seen that the k of this suffix is also inserted before the td of the 
past tense if td is not preceded by a consonant. 

The suffix of the first person plural is replaced by that of the third if the object is 
of the second person ; thus, brette-mi, we, or they, called thee ; brettd-ni-mi, we or they 
called you. 

The suffix of the first person plural including the person or persons addressed is 
ya, past yo, passive so. In verbs ending in a vowel an n is inserted before the td of the 
past in the active, and a A; in the passive. Thus, pJ-ya, we come ; m-si-ya, we sit 
down ; jd-n-td-yo, we ate ; jd-k-td-so, we were eaten ; brettd-so, we were summoned. 

It will be seen that a subject of the first person is not separately marked if the 
object is of the second person. An object of the third person singular is understood in 
the forms mentioned above. If it is of the dual or plural, the suffixes si, mi, respec- 
tively, are added to the suffix of the first person. The same suffixes are also added to 
the passive suffixes of the first person in order to indicate the agent. Thu?, jd-ngd-si, 
I eat them two ; brettd-ki-mi, we were summoned by them. 

If the subject is of the second person singular the suffixes added to transitive verbs 
are «, past eu. The corresponding suffix with intransitive verbs and in the passive is e ; 
thus, jd-y-l, eatest ; jd-p-t-en, atest ; nl-s-e, sittest ; pl-y-e, comest ; jd-y-e, art eaten ; 
jd-t-e, wast eaten ; nl-s-te, was sitting. Forms such as sd-n-e, wast killed ; ngl-n-e, art 
afraid, show that the original suffix was perhaps ne. 

The p preceding the t of the past tense in jd-p-t-eii, atest, probably denotes an 
object of the third person. An object and a subject of the third persons dual and plural 
are indicated in the same way as with a subject of the first person ; thus, jd-y-l-mi, 
eatest them ; brette-si, wast summoned by them two, etc. 

If the object is of the first person the corresponding passive forms of the first person 
are used ; thus, brettd-ki, summonedest us. 

If the subject is of the first person singular, an object of the second person is 
indicated by adding na ; thus, bi'eti-na, art summoned by me. In the past tense of 
verbs ending in a vowel, n is also inserted before the suffix td of the past ; thus, td-n-td- 
na, wast found by me. Such forins are properly passives, and the restriction in their 
use to such oases in which tiie subject is of the first person singular, is apparently a 
secondary departure of the dialect. 

The suffix of the second person dual is si, or, after s, chi ; thus, td-si, you two find 
him, are found by him ; td-si-nd, you two find them, are found by them ; nl-s-cld, you 
two sit ; jd-td-si, you two ate, were eaten, etc. Such forms are used as active and 
passive tenses. 

If the object is of the fir.'t person, si is added to the passive forms used with a 
subject of the first person ; thus, td-y-i-si, you two find me ; brettd-siki-si, we two were 
summoned by you two. The suffix si is added to the na used when the object is of the 
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second person singular, if the subject is of the first person singular ; thus, td-n-td-na-si, 
you two were found by me. 

The suffix of the second person plural is ni. Its use is parallel to that of si ; thus, 
td-ni, you find him, are found by him ; m-si-ni, you sit down ; hrettd-silci-ni, we two 
were summoned by you ; hrettd-na-ni, you were summoned by me. 

The suffixes of the second persons dual and plural are se, ne, respectively, in the 
imperative ; thus, jd-se, eat you two ; jd-ne, eat ye. It seems probable that the forms 
ending in e are the real active forms, and that si, ni, are properly suffixes of the object, 
or passive suffixes. 

A subject of the third person singular is only distinguished in the verb if it is 
intransitive, or if the object is of the third person. In other cases the passive forms 
mentioned above under tbe head of the first two persons are used. 

If the object is of the third person, and in intransitive verbs, a subject of the third 
person singular is commonly distinguished by tbe absence of any suffix ; thus, jyul, be 
places him ; pi, he comes. Transitive bases ending in vowels and surd consonants add 
an d in the present ; thus, td-m-d, he finds him ; sdd-d, he kills him. The same is the 
case in intransitives ending in d and t ; thus, myeld-d, he is sleepy. The termination in 
reflexive bases is se, thus, nl-sii, he sits down. The termination of tbe third person of 
tbe past is td ; thus, jd-p-td, be ate him. The^ preceding the td in such forms only 
occurs in verbs ending in a vowel. It is perhaps a suffix denoting an object of the 
third person, and connected with the w inserted between the base and the suffix d of the 
third person singular of verbs ending in vowels ; thus, jd-ic-d, he eats. This lo, and 
also the suffix d, is dropped before suffixes denoting an agent of the tliird person dual 
and plural ; thus, td-wd-mi, he finds them ; but td-me, he is found by them. 

The suffix of the third pei>on dual is se, or, after s, che, in the active, and si in the 
passive. Si is also used in the active if the object is of the first or second persons. 
Thus, pi-se, they two come ; nl-s-che, they two sleep ; jd-td-se-si, they two were eaten by 
them two ; tdd-l-si, they two found me ; td-td-si-si, they two found you two, and so 
forth. The suffix si is always used to denote the object. If there are two suffixes of the 
third person dual or plural, one denoting the subject and the other the object, the 
former precedes. Thus, bretu-si, I summon them two ; breti-se-si, they two summon 
them two. 

The suffixes of the third person plural are me and mi which are distinguished in the 
same way as se and si; thus,pi-?we, they come ; ni-s-fd-me, they sat; fd-p-td-mi, he found 
them, they were found; breti-mi, they summoned me; breti-se-mi, they were summoned 
bv them two. In verbs ending in vowels an ni is also inserted before the suffix of the 
past ; thus, pi-m-td-7ne, they came ; jd-m-td-me, they ate. 

The preceding remarks will have shown how the various persons are indicated l)y 
means of suffixes added to the verb, and how those suffixes sometimes denote the subject 
and sometimes the object. If the object is indirect, a ^ is added to the base ; thus, 
teuh-d, he strikes him ; teiip-t-d, be strikes for him. Such verbs as end in t do not 
distinguish between the direct and indirect objects. 

Tense. — The Bahing verb only has two tenses, a present and a past. The present 
is also used as a future. The past is formed by adding a suffix td, or, before suffixes 
beginning with vowels, t, to the base. A preceding sound is changed in various ways. 
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The table which follows registers the singular of the present and past of tlie active and 
passive of the verbs hldwo, take ; phco, come ; Jitccugo, see ; pdJcko, raise ; bokko, get up ; 
phyerro, sew ; jyullo, place ; tevppo, heat ; rappo, stand up ; breto, summon ; sdto, kill ; 
nglto, be afraid ; gramdo, hate ; niyeldo, be sleepy ; nlso, sit down. 



Active. 

1 ' Passive. 


Present. 

i 

Past. 

Present. 

j 

Past. 

1. 

hld-nga 

bldp-t-ong 

1 

bld-tj-i 

bld-t-i 

2. 

hld-y-i 

bldp-t-eu 

bld-y-e 

bld-t-e 

O. 

hla-wa 

bldp-td 

bla-iv-d 

bld-la 

n 

i. 

1 

jpi-ngd \ 

1 

pi-u \ 



2. 

pi-y-e 

pi-t-e 



3. 

1 

pt 

pi-t-d 



1. 

pdg-S 

pdJc-f-dng 

pong-y-t 

pok-t-i 

2. 

pdg-i 

pok-t-au 

pong-y-e 

pdk't-e 

3. 

pdg-a 

pok-fd 

pdg~a 

pok-i-3 

1. 

bSng-ngd 

\ 

hdk‘t-f 



2. 

bdng-ng-e 

1 bok-t-e 



3. 

bdng 

! bok-td 



1- i 

1 

phyer-u 

pliypr-t-ong 

phyer-y-i 

phyer-t-i 

2. 

phyer-i 

pliyer-t-en 

phypr-S 

phyer-t-e 

3. 

phyer 

1 phyer-fd 

phyer 

phyer-td 

1. 

jytil-u 

jyul-t-ong 

iyuUy-i 

i 

jyul-t-i 

2- 

jyul-i 

jynl-t-eu 

jyvA-e 

jyul-t-e 

O 

U. 


jyuJ-td 1 

1 

jyul-td 

i 

1. 

teub-U 

teup-f-dng 

fettm-yi j 

teup-t-i 

2. 

teub-i 

\ teup-t-eu 

tcnm-e 

trup-t-a 

3. 

teub-a 

teup-fa 

teiib-S j 

teup-td 
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Actite. 

Passive. 


Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

1. 

ram~nga 

rap-t-i 



2. 

ram-e 

rap-t-e 



3. 

ram 

rap-ta 



1. 

bret-u 

hret-t-ong 

hret-i 

bret-t-i 

2. 

bret-i 

bret-t-eu 

bret-e 

bret-t-e 

3. 

hret-d 

i 

bret-td 

bret-a 

\ bret-ta 

1. 

sad-u 

sa-t-ong 

sd-yl 

sd-t-i 

2. 

sad-i 

ss-t-eu 

sdn-e 

sd^t^e 

3- 

sad-S 

sd-td 

sdd-S 

1 

sd-td 

i 

1. 

\ 

nghngd 

ngt-t-i 




ngt-n^e 

ngi-t-e 



3. 

ngl 

ngi-td 

1 


1. 

gramd-u 

gram-t-oiig 

I 

grumd-i j 

gram-t-i 

2. 

gramd-% 

gram-t-eu 

gramd-e | 

gram-t-e 

3. 

gramd-a 

gram-td 

gramd’d 

gram-td 

1. 

mijeld-u 

myel-t-i 



2. 

myeld-i 

myel-t-e 



3. 

myeld-a 

myel-td 



1. 

ni-si^ngd 

ni-s-t-i 



2. 

nf-S'e 

ni-s-t-e 



3. 

7it-s*e 

nl-s-td 




Other tenses are formed by adding the verb substantive to a participle. The bases 
of the verb substantive are Ted, Tche, ngb, and hwd, but only the last one is used as an 
auxiliary. It is added to a participle ending in sbngo, which denotes continuity, in 
order to form a present definite and imperfect ; thus, bre-songo bwang-ngd, I am 
summoning ; pl-sbngo bwalc-t-l, I was coming. 
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The table which follows shows how the personal suffixes are added in the present 
and past of the rerb jd-cho, to eat. 



Active. 

\ 

1 Passive. 

j Eeflexite. 


Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

1 

Sing. 1. 

ja-nga, 

jd-t-ong 

jd-y-i 

jd-t-i 

jd-si-ngd 

1 jd-s-t-i 

2. 

jd-y-i 

jd-p-t-eu 

jd-y-e 

jd-t-e 

jd-se 

jd-s-t-e 

3. 

jd-wa 

jd-p-td 

jd-wd 

jd-p-td 

jd~se 

j jd-s-td 

Dual 1. excl. 

jd-suku 

jd-fd-suku 

jd-siki 

jd-td-siki 

jd-s-chuku 

Jd-s-td-suku 

1. incl. 

Jd-sd 

jd-td-sd 

jd-so 

jd-td-so 

jd-s-chd 

Jd-s-fd-si 

2. 

jd-si 

jd-td-si 

jd-si 

jd-td-si 

jd-s-ohi 

Jd-s-td-si 

3. 

ja-se 

jd-td-se 

1 jd-icd-si 

jd-p~td-si 

jd-s-che j 

jd-s-td-se 

PIm-al 1. excl. 

jd-kd 

jd-k-td-ko 

jd-ki 

jd-k-td-ki 

1 

jd-si-kd 

jd-s-td-ko 

1. incl. 

jd-ya 

jd-n-td-yo 

jd-so 

jd-k-td-so 

jd-si-ya 

jd-s-td-yo 

2. 

jd-ni 

jd-n-td-ni 

jd-ni 

jd-n-td-ni 

jd-si-ni 

jd-s-td-ni 

3. 

jd-me 

jd-m-td-me 

jd-tvd~7ni 

jd-p-id-mi 

jd-si-me 

jd-s-td-me 


Imperative- — The second person singular ends in o before which a preceding single 
consonant is doubled. The forms bldwo, take ; p'lwo, come, etc., given above on p. 334, 
are such imperatives. An object of tlie third person dual and plural is expressed in the 
usual way ; thus, jd-too-mi, cat tliem. If the object is of the first person, the corre- 
sponding passive forms of the first person present are used ; thus, td-yl, find me ; td-siki, 
find us two ; td-Jci, find us. 

The suffix of the second person dual of the imperative is se, reflexive che, and that 
of the second person plural ne ; thus, jd-se-si, ye two eat them two ; nl-s-che, sit down 
ye two ; jd-ne, eat ye. If the object is of the first person, passive forms are used ; thus, 
td-yl-ni, find me ye. 

Verbal Ifouns.— The usual verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix cho ; thus, 
jd-cho, to eat. Another suffix ne is common in connexion with verbs meaning ‘ to 
bearin,’ ‘to end,’ ‘to wish,’ and so forth; th.\xs, jd-ne irren-si-ngd, 1 shall begin to eat; 
jd-ne theum-u, I shall have done eating ; jd-ne-chmk-t-bng, I wished to eat. In forms 
such as plyenti giioo, release give ; khlyakti giptdko, anoint given-having, having 
anointed, the base alone is used as a verbal noun. Purpose is expressed by adding the 
suflhx tha ; thus, jd-tha Id-ti, to eat I went. 

Participles.— The common suffixes of relative participles are ba and na; thus, gik- 
ba. bom ; kik-ba, begetting ; jd-si-ba, eating oneself ; jO.-na, eaten ; jd-si-na, self-eaten. 
Verbal nouns and tenses can be turned into relative participles by adding the suffix me, 
m ; thus, jd-cho-me, eatable ; jd-ngd-rni-me, those whom I eat, and so forth. 

An adverbial participle is formed by adding so or so-mami ; thus, feu-so or teu-so- 
mami, wisely ; neuba pd-so-mami, good doing, well, etc. 
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Conjunctive participles are formed by adding na and ho to the tenses ; thus, 
jd-yl-na hr^-ngd, being eaten I shall cry out ; jd-t-ong-na pl-t-l, eating it I came ; 
hre-td-ho md-td, having summoned him he said to him. 

Causals. — Causals are often formed from intransitive bases by hardening the 
initial consonant ; thus, dohko, fall ; tokko, cause to fall ; glkko, be born ; kikko, 
beget ; bokko, get up ; pokko, raise. 

Other causals are formed by adding t or d to the base. Thus, phoo, come ; plto, 
bring : rdwo, come ; rdto, bring : tungo, drink ; tundo, cause to drink : mso, sit ; 
nlto, set. 

Every verb can be made causative by adding pdto, do ; thus, jd-pdto, cause him to 
eat. 

Nsgative particle- — The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md jd-ne-nii, 
don’t ye eat them ; md ja-ngd, I do not eat. 

Eor further details the student is referred to Hodgson’s grammar and to the 
specimen which follows. A list of words will be found on pp. 409 and ff. 
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KHAMBU. 


Bahing Dialect. 

(B. H. Hodgson, 1857.) 

Kwong miiryeu hOpo-ke-di bretha lata. 

man rdja-to to-complain went. 
‘ Wa khyim-di kwong muryeu 

‘ My house-in one man 

nung dwang-nio-se. Go 

icith love-each-other-they-tioo. I 

I-ke nyau asra jajulso 
Thee-of justice confidence putting 

papta. Moko-ding hopo-mi 

made. Thereupon king-hy 


One 

daya-na ? 
saying ? 

wa ming 
my 


wife 


syu 

who 


syu. 

who. 


Gyekho-paso 
Soic-doing 
ra-songo 

coming-continuatJy 
liarem svanaivo 
him ccer 

>i-cbo 


daso binti 
saying request 
gyawa dyam-patta-me 


sisi 


oil 

filled 

bottle 

gip-ta-ko, 

“ syu-yo 

ma 

given-having. 

“ anyone 

not 

muryeu-mi 

myem 

khongo 

man-by 

that 

manner 


vcm 

V 

‘ this 


breta-mi-ko 
called-them-having 
myem ra-cho. 

hring-to. 

Meke-ding ryam-uipo 
Thereafter adulterer 
wa-di ri 
cloth-in smell 

mara-daya-na, ‘ wa 
lohat-saying, ^ my 


cbyan-ta-mi, syu-ke 
said-to-them, tohom-of 


mvem 

* 

that 
bfirem 
him 

gip-ta-ko chyan-ta 
given-having said, 

giwo,” daso lo-pfi-so 

give,” saying talking 

pap-ta. Hopo-mi yo 

did. King-hy also 

di ri nyul)a 

in smell good 


bretha 
to-complain 

bwak-ta-ko 
heen-hoving 

ma tii-nga 
not find-I 

lama,’ 
scize-to let-rne-go (?),' 
kwong ri nyuba 

one smell good 

i ming 
thy wife 

Harem 
That 
chlwacba-daa 
spies 

gyawa ri-nam 
oil smelling-the 


''ISl 

hot tie 
giwo.’ 
give.' 


him 


ming- mi 
wife-by 
prens-ta 
began 


bela 

time 

nyiiba 

good 


ming- 


bwa. 

I^aka ga 

wa 

ram-khome 

is. 

But thou 

my 

hody-as 

syu-ke 

kam-di 

ra r ’ 

da-ta 

whose 

sake-for 

comes ? 

’ said 


kwoso-mami 

seeing tcifc-to 

Syiiwa khlyakti 
oil anointing » 
wancha-mi syu 
hushand-hy anyone 

bwansr. 


i di-ta. 

Myem 

went. 

That 

i-’'i])-ta-ko 

mo-cho 

ven-having 

say-to 


ma 

not 


ort, thy 
{or mo-taj. 
{said). 
a ri 


guvo 
giro 
kam-di 
sake-for 
Meke-diii^' 
Thercnpon 
tam-ta-me-ko 


niuti-mo 

said-t()-rne-v:hu 

ra-klieda 
comes- if 


ma 

'not 


khyim-ding gluta-na chiwaclia-daa-mi 

house-from issuing spies-hg his smell Mnd-husing-the- 

sim-ta-me-ko hopo-ke-di cho-tha dim-ta-mc. 
seized-having-they king-of-to hring-to icent-they. 


ryaniui-p<j 

adulterer 


mvem 
'/ him 
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Meke-ding 

hopo-mi 

a wancha breta-ko 

mota, 

‘yem 

i 

Therettpon 

Mng-bg 

her husband called-haoing 

said. 

‘ this 

thy 

ryam-ni-po ; 

dwak-ti 

khedda, chyaro ; dwak-ti 

khedda, 

plyenti 

giwo,’ 

tvife’s-lover ; 

wishest-Jbr-him if, kill ; loishest 


release 

give,' 

{or plyenotako) 

daso 

data. 





saying said. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain man went to his prince to complain saying, ‘ a certain man is in the habit 
of coming to my house to make love to my wife, and I can never contrive to identify 
him. I rely on your justice to have that man arrested.’ The Raja then gave him 
a phial filled with scented oil and said to him, ‘ give this phial to your wife and caution 
her not to give it to anyone.’ The man did so, and the Raja instructed his spies to seize 
any person whose clothes had the scent of otto. 

By and by the lover, finding an opportunity, went to his mistress. She ruhbed the 
after on his clothes and said, ‘ my husband desired me to give this atter to no one, but 
you are my life ; to whom should I give it if not to you ? ’ Then the lover left the 
house, and the spies, smelling the otto, seized him and brought him to the king. The 
king sent for the husband and said, ‘ this is your wife’s lover. If you please, kill him, 
if you please, let him go.’ 
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MINOR KHAMBU DIALECTS. 

It has already heen remarked that Hodgson has published vocabularies of several 
minor Khambu dialects, and it will be of interest to insert short notes on them in this 
place. One of them, the so-called Kulung, mainly agrees witli the dialect described 
above on pp. 317 and £P, and another, the so-caUed Dumi, is essentially identical with 
the dialect described in what follows under the head of Hai. 

The information collected in the ensuing pages is very unsatisfactory, and numerous 
points connected with the grammar of the various dialects remain unsettled. 

The materials are not suflacient for describing the phonetic system of the various 
dialects. The so-called abrupt tone occura in all of them. It has been indicated by 
means of an ’ after the syllable so pronounced ; thus, Balali j^ih \ cow. The marking of 
this tone, and the spelling generally, is, however, inconsistent, and I have not been able 
to introduce consistency. 

The various sounds are, on the whole, marked as elsewhere in this Survey. I have, 
however, retained the writing eu because I am not certain about its proper pronun- 
ciation. Hodgson sometimes describes it as the French eu in ‘ jeu.’ It seems, however, 
often to be a way of writing the it in German ‘ Gute.’ I have therefore preferred to 
retain Hodgson’s spelling. 

Hodgson also mentions the pausing tone. It has been indicated by doubling the 
vowel so pronounced ; thus, Balali hod, this. 

A short note on each dialect will be given in the ensuing pages. In this place it 
will be convenient to print a short comparative vocabulary of all of them. 
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bsiul 

Sangpang:, 1 

i 

LShorong. j 

1 

Lambichiioiig. 

TPaling. 

Chhingtang. 

Efingchhen'btlng'. 

One 

ilchn 

itta, euli, : 

eukla-pancf 

yekko 

thili, thibang 

aktai, akta 

thitta 

eukchhu, eukpop, 
eukta. 

Two 

hich’che 

hicTi chi, hissali, 
hisalapang j 

i 

. , 1 

hich chi, 1 

hippang | 

1 

hich' chi, hippang 

ni, hasa, hasak 

litchche 

heuwang, Tieusa, 
ktuicapo’p 

Three 

sung'-che 

1 

sum’chi, 

samkali, 

samkalapanq 

1 

sumchi, ■ 

sumpang ! 

sum chi, sumbang 

syum’ yak 

siimche 

sumya, sumpang, 
sumkapop 

Four 


Idkkabo, lakkali, 
lakalapang 

lichi,richi, libang. 


Idyak 


Idnyu, la-icang, 
la-wapop 

Five 

ngdj i 

ngdkabo, ngdkalt, 
ngakalapang 

ngdehi, ngabang 


ngdy ak 


ngdya, ngawang, 
ngakapop 

Six 

tuh'clii 

tukkabo, 

tukkali, 

tukalapang 

tukchi, Ivppang 


tukyak 


tukya. tukicang, 
tiikapnp 

Seven 

n uji 

nukkabo, 

nukkali, 

nukkalapang 

nuchi, nuvang 

! 




bhdng-ya, 

bhdng-icang, 

bhang-kapop 

Eisht 

ypchi 

rekabo, rekkali, 
rekkalapang 

yechi, yepang 




re-ya, re-icang, 
re-kapop 

Nine 

hang'ii 

' bang-chi, 

bang-pang ' 

! I 1 

phang-ya, 

-wang, -pop 

Ten 

Ip'pong 

1 ¥pong j 1 

i 1 i 1 

1 ; 1 ' 

kipu, kip ; 
dheuk-ya, 

-pang, -kapop 

Twenty 


j nibong < 


Forty 



rik'pong 


Fifty 


! ngak'pong 

III 

{ 


Hnncireil 



ippong-poiig , 


I 

hdngd, Ted 

kdngd 

Tcdngd. led 

kdngd. kd 

ingka, angka 

dka 

vnkcr, angka, anq 

Then 

Und 

and 

hand, and 

khdnd 

hand, khdnd 

hdnd 

khdnd 

Who? 

dsd, dsdlo 

dsd, asdic 

dsx 

sf'ong 

dei 

sdlo, hoJc’JvOf^o 

sdng 

What ? 

ifTcTia 

yen 

imong 

thiya 

tikn-a 

them 

diye 

How much ? 

aptolclo 

1 

ddhile 

, 

yell ica 


tern, dem 

dsuk 

dem ye 

Anyhofly 

nsdne 

1 dsd-mng 

dfid“sdnrf 

' 

si-clilid 

asak-chhn 

sdlo-ydng 

sdngchhdng 

Anythina: 

1 uTchang 

' yo-sdnq 

j 

imdng^sdng 

thi-chhd 

tiiTc'cJihH 

them-ydiKj 

dichhdnq 

Bird 

1 cTiTiongicd 

i 

clihbngwd 

songwd 

noiL'd 

chhongicd 

'icdsa 

chhbngica 

1 

Elool 

i helluwa 

hi 

' 

hdri ! 

: 

hdli 

hi, hd 

hdli 

i 

hd, hea j 
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1 

D&ngmaJi. Eodong. | Na.olilier§iig. Kulung. 

' 

j 

1 Thnlnng. Clionra5’ya. 

1 

1 

I 

Khaling. Dtlmi. 

1 f 

alcpo aura, itto tbhou j ubum 

1 j 

i 

1 kwong, kong, kolr kolo 

\ 

! tau, tdwo ' tdu, taica 

j ' 

htchi hdhara nlshhou ! nih’cM 

ni, nielli, nale ' nik'si 

} 1 
sakpo j sak'pu 

surnchi sum’ra suk^bhou sup'chi 

i 

sgum, sule summakha 

1 1 

1 sukpo \ suk'po 

1 

j Itchi, richi lyura ; lik'hhoti llchi 

i 1 

! bliy blende ' phlbakha 

i ; 

1 hhdl bhydl 

i 1 

1 1 

ngdchi ngdra , ngdh'bhou ngdchi 

1 

1 

ngo, ngolo 

hhong hhuong 

tuk'chi tulc kara tuk'chi 

) 

■ 

ro, Tu, rule \ 

\ 

: 

re rdxjong 

■ 

raikara \ nuchi 

: 

' 

1 

seren, ser, serle i 

t 

tdr 

1 

1 

Ihoh’ ham rechi 

'■ j 

yen, yet, yetle ^ 

I 

rin ! n 

bony chi . 

I 

gu, gale j 

gh’( 

uk'honq 

i ' 

1 

1 i 

k{w)ong-dyum j 

1 

ta^ham 

j ! 

: i 

■ ■ ' i 

k{w)ong n-sang . 

1 

1 

khdldau, kdl \ 

1 

1 

1 

naa-sang j | 

klidl sdkpo 

1 

t 

naasang ko*dyum \ 

1 

khdl sdk po tail 
dham. 

i 

1 i 

j ; 

i ! 

ngo^sang , 

khdlhhong 

a-iig'-ka, ing -ka idgka, kdngd, kd kdngd, kd \ konqd | 

go ung^gu i 

unq dng-ngu 

hand khand ^nd \ 

gfina ngome, unu \ 

in,dnu 

sag, khigo sci ds , 

st/u, uhem dchu 

khdm 

1 

tigo ddko ule • m 

ham dnid j 

mangga mimnga 

tern diunno del deiye, dei 

hula, hayu, hamko' dskwalo i 

■■ . i 

hebe hehe 

1 ' ; ■ 

sdg-chhang isdma, sbi j dsd '■ dso, ds 

syubii'a ■ deku-ye 

sdi-ya 

1 ' ' 

tichhang de~i, dyeu nyu \ ils^ , Uso j 

‘ i 1 

hambiva i dmd-ye 

mdng-yb , 'ndnn-yb 

j I 1 

chhongwd icdsa i chhbica i chhoica '■ 

i I 

\ : 

chakpu chakhtva 

salpo j 

hi '• hi, hda hi \ hi i 

1 1 

sisi uni* 

1 

In ‘ 
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BSlUi. 

%ngpbif. 

LShfirOng. 

LamhiohhSng. 

Waling. 

m 

Bn ogchlionbfizig. 

Child 

pa-chhS, pi'chka 

chhSehhe-ckJM 

pa 

ehhd 

chhachi 

chhache 

chhachi 

Cock 

wdjoa 

vsdpd 

lodpa 

impa^Mod 

icdpd 

ranggdha 

wdpd 

Cow 

pih' 

pi 

pik 

pih' 

gai 

pit’ 

pit, pih’ 

Daughter 

mimachhSchha 

mimdckhdchha 

mennum-ma 

pasa 

mechehhdckhd 

ma-chha 

mech’ chhi-chhi 

mech’chhi- 

chhachha 

Day 

ietta 

um-lepa 

lintd, len 

ilemba 

wokhole, namdiga 

ndm 

ukholen 

Dog 

hochuma 

hSdga, hhga 

hutvd 

kochS. 

kbtima, kbehuwd 

kochuicd 

kbehuwd 

Ear 

naha 

naha 

ndba (k) 

noro 

ndphdk 

ndrek 

naha 

Egg 

ioa-din 

di 

weh’-cTt 

thin, wdthin 

din 

u-thln 

u-dlng, wd-din 

Eye 

mUik, muh' 

midh^ muK 

mik 

mik, mih' 

mak 

mak 

mak, maak 

Pace 

ngacheh' 

ngdba 

j ngdehydk, ngechi 

ndphdk 

ngilSng 

ngdldng 

ngalung 

Fire 

mi 

mi 

1 mi 

1 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

Fish 

ngS 

ngd 

ngdsd 

ngdsd 

ngd 

ngdsd 

nga 

Foot 

ISk', ISng 

.• 1 

la 1 lang 

Idng 

ling 

ling 

lino 

Goat 

mithibS 

1 

chhdnggara I mithuha 

mendi 

bdkara 

mendiha 

chhenggara 

Grain 

chSma 

chdna j chd, buia 

chd-ma, buja 

chi 

ktcak, kok 

chimi 

Hair 

iangd, chd^mi, 
mung 

1 

mwa, tdmu sdm \ tanga, mih* 

mung, tang-phu- 
kica 

ting-mUwa 

tang^phu ktca 

maa 

Hand 

huk’ , huk 

1 

huh' 1 ^uh’ 

muk, muh' 

chhuk 

muk 

chhuk 

Head 

takhlo 

tdkhulo tdkhrok*, 

ningfangtca 

tang , 

tang 

ting 

Hog 

bdh' 

^kd ; hak\ ha 

phak ' bok, phS, khong \ phak 

hd 

Horn 

sdtang 

ta tana 

! singa ‘ khdung-tdng, ^ ^ing’ga 

atam'mi khak 

u-sang’-'ga 

House 

khim 

I . . 1 

1 khim khim ' khim khim khim 

J 

khim 

Hunger 

siige 

1 1 

! sikii %dang'‘Sdwd sonQsdi{:d 

sdd, sung^sdwd 

Man 

tcdthdppa, 

ysdthdkpa 

'■ 

\ zcdrhchhd 

\ 

. J 

zc'ithd)ypa, 

tcdthangpa 

■ pd.pdchhi a-duvca pi 

dOwachha 

Moon 1 la 

\ 

! 

1 

J 

Id 

Iddiho Iddhnu Idthiha 

Iddxma 

Jtountain 

gdkp S 

1 

1 bhuri 

_i 

! ■ ■ 

■ kongku, sani sdnggu dada lour 

-1 

hhar 

Mouth 

yd 

j 

, j/*-'* , tiio, do thurum 

do 

Name ' nang 

i 

\ „ 

j ning ning 

^ nang nann 

nang 
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DSngmali. 


1 

1 EodSDg. 

Nachhereng. 


Kulting. 

i 

Thulang. 

-- 

Chouraa’ya. 

beha 

Khaling, 

uchye 


Dflmi. 

chyo-chyo 

chhdche 


' chhdchi 

[ 

chhamUwa 

1 

mukcha, chhd- 
ehhd-ma. 

chwe-chwe 

Umbha-wa 


iL'dpd 

wdpd 

wdpd 

grbk-pupb 


bbngdpa 

koklap 


koklup 

pit' 


' pl,pyupa 

pi 

1 pi 

gai 


blit 

<}<fi 


gyiii, hi 

mechichha 


\ mdrchhdchhd 

. i . . 

mimchhachhd 


^ mimchhdchhd 

i 

1 mdschice-chice 

i 


tithe 

mil.dml-chi/c 


in‘shi‘Chyo 

umlento{k) 


j khole 

mlepa 


lepd 

1 niimphn 

i 

Juh 'so 

UH (/III 


iinipd, nulu 

hutimd 


j khli 

haga 


khP.hd 

-j - - 

; khllbd 


chili 

khlTh 


khlrh 

ndphak 


' ndpro 

ndbd 


' ndhivUt nbho 

nbkphla 


d n/,ii 

ntvlui 


n'r/m 

um-ting 


, dai 

dii 


um-dl, ivd-dl 

dll 

' 

bd'hdnif ’ipf 

phiiltr 


fitti 

mak 


micJiak 

I 

mik' sa 

— 

muk'si 

m ik'iii 


hixi 

mii'i/i 


inns, iniksi 

nydlung 


1 u-ngdlung 

ndbwa 


ngbbwa, ngbbo 

kal 

1 

kill 

kip hi 


kdphn 

mi 


\ mi 

mi 








— — 




\ 




mu 


mi 

mi 


mi 

ngd 

ngdsd 

ngd 


ngd 

I ngdsd 

1 

1 

ngosb 

ngo 


non 

Idng 

phUd 

lob 


Ibng 

kliel 

i 

IblyU 

sydl 

, 

sydl, yu 

Magar 


chhong-gara 

chhdngara 


chhdnggara 

chhnSra 

1 

sdngara 

grotjyi 

' 

grut 

chamd, chdmcha 


nhd 

chdmma 


chdsdm 

chd 

' jdma 
i 

jd, dyu 


Hd 

mua 


mus’ya, ttcong 

tda-sdm 


mil, tb-aim 

sem, sicem 

som 

umarsam. dosamu- 

lo-.iilm, u-som 










sum 

; 


chhuk 

; 

chhu 

huu 

huh'u 

lied 

i Id 

khar 

khar 

tang 

i 


tdklo 

tdklo j 

tong 

bui 

phitiri 

udhong 

dhonn 

j pdk,pa 


bo 

bob 

■ boo 

bwi, bo 

1 pd 

P‘> 

y 

"•pirn 

1 khukmu-tdng 


rung, tong j 

j 

Ida 

' Urn-pitta 

um-rdng 

\ 

\ rbso 

ugh rung 


,.,„g 

Ichim 


khim j 

khim 

k h i m 

nem 

' kudii 

k'hn 


kim 

1 sdgd 

\ 

sdka ! 

sakdd 

■sdkii 

kruim 

1 kremkhb 

1 

,S09 

sna 

mirchha, pd 

, sor'ochhd 

1 

uachechhd 

\ dcchhd 

wdsch wc 

\ or /in 

ln.s'ba 

j 

liii,'hr 

j Iddimaj ladipma 

\ 

Iddtpa 

^dnlma 

Id 

khlye, khle 

twasydl 

lyd 

lumylmtu, lu 


dSda 

iada 

tdm'-Kim 

hro 

kwdma 

udhdm 

1 


two 

dyb 

tgbcho 

ngo 

d 

dull 

ktcom 

ktcom, kom 

nang 

nang f 

la 

fling J 

lang 

di 


nang 

nang 
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Bslftli. 

i 

Sangp&ng. 

i 

Lfih5r5ng. { 

1 

I^mbichhSng. 

waling. 

Chhingtang. 

Rfingohhdnbtlng. 

Night 

setta 

j 

um^sepd | 

sen 1 i-semba 

1 

1 

umkhakhu, 

akhakhtoi 

ukhakhuit 

ukhdkhwii, 

ukhdko 

Road 

lam 

Idm 

lam, larrCpKu ' Idmbo 

lam 

Idmbo 

lain 

Sky 

nam 

ni-ndmbohi, 1 ndmtriingma 

ndm’chho j 

ndmchhiri 

sag'ra 

namchhuru 

namchok 

Snake 

pu 

pu 1 pu-se(-ma) 

i 

pu 

puchhSp, , puchhd 

puchham 

puchham 

Son 

wathapchha 

wdchchhachhd wdthdppa-pasd 

yemba chhd 

dutca-chhd chhd. chhai 

d u icachhd -chhd 

Star 

sungemma 

sdnggeii ' sdngge{-mmd) 

chokehong-gi i sanggenma chok-chong-i, 

j ^ chok-choi. 

* ! 

sdnggen 

Stone 

lu'ko’wa 

lung lung-kong-tra 

, 

lung {-ok'wa) i lung-tdk lungg-wak’-wa 

Idng'td 

Sun 

nam 

Vopd ndm 

ndm ; ndmchhowa i nd,m 

ndm 

Thirst 

wdime 

wdmmd ' wait’ma 

wait'md 

wdikmd wdikmd 

wditmd, wdmitma 

Tiger 

Jceuha 

klpcL , kiha 

kiba 

dhdnard, dhinrd kibha 

klwa 

Tooth 

heng 

ka , king 

king 

kang , king 

hang 

Tree 

sin'tenda 

! 

tup^sdng sing-tdng^daJc 

sing-i-tang di 

sangu i sang’ 

sang'tang 

Village 

ten 

i « 

te j gaica 

' 

ten 

teng \ 

\ 

ting 

Water 

kungioa 

1 yowd 1 chuicdf wet 

! i 

chdica j chuwd 

chdvid 

Woman 

memchhd 

mimachha \ menummd j mSehhi 

adumd 1 mache 

mechhdchha 

Far 

tdrho 

chhilsi 1 tco, migo 1 mdnglok 

i ! 

I ■ 

mdng -kha-ya | mdng^no 

1 

! 

mdng-sa, 

mangkhiya^da 

Near 

neta 

neti, yR~hhi nen, ning-tang | tangnekdok 

1 

mumikngd, ! tanghe, tangne 

neh’yang j 

nek-ta, nekkhida, 
neek 

Good 

nune, nup 

ni j nuge j nugukkha 

\ \ 

nu, khupu-nU, \ nuno 

amwa, i 

1 

nuwo 

Bad 

Isdne, isap\ 
nu-nt-ne 

j 1 

isi \ Isa, phenna '> nuguk-nin-kJia, 

j ngasi-gukha 

. ' 

noudhoi, aitpa 

it no 

eutco, d-nu-nin-ko 

Raw j ma-tupti 

man -du-[icako) 

mentumpa, [ hingli {-khd) 

mdkam’ pa \ 

1 

umpawat aamang umdng 

womdngy umdng 

Ripe 

\ 

1 tumcLp 

i 

1 setndclii, 

; duicako 

1 

i 

dumem’pa, j thuyu {-ye-kha) 

tumem'pa \ 

\ 

surnsa, fup^sa, . uthuhdi 

bhang' sa 

tumaico 

Tall 

kihyep 

1 otto-ripiko 

1 

1 

kege 1 keyuk' (-kha) 

i 

klydng 

kino 

kigang, kong-gang, 
kicangta 

Short 

tliksip' 

‘uttuche-rtpiko 

taksge, mim'mu | viuyuk’(-kha) 
i 

i 

duigdng 

unno 

simta^ simyang 

Eat 

cho 

\ 

c7i6 1 choye 

ehoh' 

cho 

ehoha, cho-a 

cho 

Brink 

dungo 

dungu j dungi 

th unga 

dingo 

tkuwat thu*a 

dingo 
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DSngnAli. 

BodSng. 

NScbhereng. 

Kfllnng. 

ThOlung. 

Chouras ’ya. 

KBaling. 

Dflmi. 

umkhdkhii 

Ichosai 

umsydpa 

s^a 

durrCmaf dungma 

\ 

domed, dwdng- 
primo, 
dompaime 

u^sendm 

U'sen-ydm 

lam 

Idm 

Idm 

Idm 

\ 

Idm \ 

1 

1 

Idm 

Jdmdo 

Idmdaii 

nam 

ndm 

ndmchho 

chhuhuri, netica 

i 

dtcdmu 

' 

du-d-m 

dhdm 

ndmtu 

puchhdp 

puchho 

puu 

\ 

pa 1 phuchyu j lisa 

bhei 

bhei 

mirehhd-cJihd 

sorochha-chhd icach' chha-chhS 

1 1 

wdchha-chhd : nasckwe chtce ' tdica 

tdrdpd-cliye 

lashe-chyo 

sdnggenma 

pitipya, pitappa gangger'iea 

sung-ger \ gtcar i goru ! songgar 

1 ! 

' 1 

songger 

lungtd 

liing’to luS, 

lung ' lung '■ lung Jung 

lung 

ndm^cJihong-icO' 

nan, ndm-liya ndm 

ndm ■ nepgung, nem ; du-dm ndm 

ndm 

chdotniV •md 

wdimd wdmima 

u-dmmd kodd '• dakkho 

\ 

kunun , kunur’ 

nyor 

kumdna 

khlbha 

chdhhd dhing’trd 

ndri 

gupso 

nyor 

kang 

king kaa 

i 

hang j Igu 

gum’ go ngdlu 

ngilo, ang’lo 

sang-pu 

song-puica gad 

thondm ' dhak’sa ! ging dhydksS 

i i 

topghu. 

ten 

tungmd tydi 

tel 

kdu 

del 

kU 

dll del 

del 

ckdK'wa 

‘‘ed kaawd 

kdku , ku. 

ku 

umma 

mdrclihd mi^i^chhd i mim* -chha 

1 

wochyu 

bichomuyo megpd 

megbl 

mdng {-khnyd) 

fnofchd, ftiosCj fnis€ chhiburu \ chhugr'i 

chhyu-hat 

hhdna clihyupd 

chhyii 

nek (-tang) 

ngan-ge, nen-ge nen-kha 

7igppa 

j dmna nlphdm 

mehingd 

nu 

nijo, kre-nge nada, nat natkhi no, noi noyu 

ngUpa 

j ddcIiO 
j 

nyiipa 

% 

*•5^ is’da man -nbi 

ml-nyU-pa j dducko md-ngupa 

I 

1 

j mS-nipa 

ummdng 

mo, ummc mdpe mdmtum-khdpa, 

mamdd-pa, -mope 

- 

uchdkhdi 

krdbo aguta 

vsuta 

turn' -id 

ivpsdko, mattdJco duivdk 

tum-khdpa, dupa 

th ik'ta, thokta 

thicho ' dham’pa 

mis’ ie 

hadhemego 

kile, run do j hhdipa, repa 

! 

teadre-ppa 

yepa \ robo, rocho . eong -pa 

song' -pa 

tungo 

inang-kile, pakile, yete-repa, yete- 
; hhdi-pa 

chireppa 

dokhon-yepa 

d-rocho, d-robo 

dokhdi-song’-pa 

tibi-chyom 

chbye 

cho 

chu“U 

cho 

pe 

jdkdtd 

jyuye, kuye 

yy« 

tunge 

dingo 

dUngo 

dung' -ngu 

dunga 

tukdtd 

tyung-ye 

tingne 
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Balali. 

1 

Sangpang. 

Lohorong 

1 

, Lambichhong. 

i 

waiiDg. 

ChhingtilDg. 

I KflngohhSnbfliigf. 

1 

Sleep 

ipcha 

ij>8a 

Ime 

! 

1 im'sa 

im'sa 

1 

ip’sa 

i 

! im'sa 

Come 

ddha 

band 

ddbe 

1 

; thdha 

bdna 

thdba 

; bdna 

Go 

kheda 

khdtd 

khdde 

] 

I khdda 

\ 

kbdra 

khdda 

khdra 

Run 

phina 

bhusa 

pine 

■■ pin’da 

lora 

ping da 

Itcdya ’ 

' 1 

Give to me 

pi-ngd 

pl'dn 

phnge 

1 

1 pirdng 

1 

pu-atig 

pu-ang 

pu-dng j 

Give 

pitttt 

ply a 

pitte 

; pira 

pu 

pu 

■ 

I j 

Strike 

lomu 

klru, yosu. 

Ibme 

i 

, tena 

mo-u 

\ tena 

j mou 



yop* su 


1 

i 




Kill 

sMu 

' situ 

sede 

1 - 
i sera 

seru 

sera 

\ seru 

1 

i 
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BftngmSli. 

Eodong. 

Nachhereng. 

1 Kulnng. 

\ Thfilang. 

C houras’ya. 

Khaling. 

\ 

j TVflwii. 

imse 

xm’sa 

imsa 

im’.ia 

1 amsa 

glomid 

am si 

amsi 

labe 

hdna 

tdwa 

hdna 

htka 

pikdtd 

pauye 

fU 

khade 

dta, pung'sa 

khdta 

khdta 

dak'sa 

levSsidf 

khocke 

khockht 

rode 

wona 

bal’sa 

hulsa 

wdnda 

prokdtd 

ghilre 

ghure 

piySng-ye 

idong 

pha-ica 

jiiyd 

gica^dng 

gakd 

lingdye 

hingd 

■pi^e 

idu 

pi-yo 

piyu 

gtcdkd 

goktd 

hi 

nore 

chai-zyu, chai-dyu 

yop'sil 

kern 

yalsa 

1 

tuptd 

yilye 

klen'de 

tide 

setyu 

sUu 

setu 

\ 

! 

seda 

i 

syStlS 

side 

side 

1 
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BALALI. 

The Balali Khambus live in the so-called Mijh, or Middle Kirant, i.e. the hill s 
between the Likhu and Arun Rivers. 


AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Gontimiation of the Comparative Vocabulary of the several Dialects of the Kirantee 
Language. Journal of tiie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 350 and ff. Reprinted 
in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 191 and ff. 

Balali is most closely related to Lohorong and the Bontawa dialects. 

Nouns. — The prefix d, om in forms such as d-pd, father ; om'-md, mother, etc., is 
identical with the pronoun o, his, her, its. 

Gender is distinguished by using different terms or by adding suffixes or words 
denoting the sex. Thus, b-pd, father ; omU-md, mother : wdthdkpa and wdthdppa, 
man ; mem-chhd, woman : wd-pd, cock ; wd-md and lod-o-md, hen : om-dap’ -mi, husband ; 
nu-md, wife : wehf-chhd, young man : Idngna-me, young woman : pichchhd, boy ; pich- 
chhd mlmdchhd, girl : wdthap-chhd and wdthak-pachha, son ; mimd-chhd chhd, daughter : 
b-pd Tcbchumd, dog ; omf-md kbchimd, bitch. 

There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. The suffix of the 
dual is chi, and that of the plural mi ; thus, mina-chi, two men ; mlna-mi, men. 

The genitive can be expressed by simply putting the governed before the governing 
word without any suffix ; thus, pih' paehhd, cow’s young, calf ; wd din, fowl’s egg. A 
genitive suffix mi, m, is also used, and the governed word can be repeated by means of 
a pronominal prefix before the governing one ; thus, mithiba-m paehhd, goat-of young, 
and mithiha-mi u-p-chhd, goat-of its-young, kid. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are pi, bl, in ; pdng, 
from ; ngd, by ; lung, with ; medding, without, and so on. 

Numerals. — The first ten numerals are found in the table on p. 342. The forms 
hich'che, two, etc., cannot be used when human beings are counted, the final che, ji, 
being, in that case replaced by pdng, or bdng ; thus, hippdng, two. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 
kdngd, kd, I. and, thou. | mo, kho, he, she, it. 

iing, itm, my. d, dm, dp, thy. i it, b, up, mo-m, kho-m, his, her, 

i its. 

kdng-mi, mine. dm-mi, thine. j mo-mi, klio-mi, his, hers, its. 

kd-chi, I and thou. and-chi, you two. j | hippdng, they two 

mo-clvt ) J 

kd-chi-m, my and thy. dnd-chi-m, your two. kho-chi-m, nd-chi-m, mo-chi, 

hippdng-chi-m, their two. 

kd-chi-m-mi, mine and dnd-chi-m-mi, yours two. mi-chi-m-mi, kho-chi-m-mi, etc., 
thine. theirs two. 

kd-chi-kd, kd-chi-gd, I and 

he. 

kd-chi-gd-m, my and his. 
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Jcd-cM-gd-m-mi, mine and 
his. 

Ikin, I and you. 
thing, my and your. 
tkim-mi, mine and yours. 


dnin, you. 
dnim, dninim, your. 
anim-mi, yours. 


tk-kd, I and they. 
ikkd-m, my and their. 
tkkdm-mi, mine and theirs. 


kho-chi, mo-chi, they. 
kho-chi-m, mo-chi-m, their. 
kho-chi-m-mi, mo-chi-m-mi, 
theirs. 


It will be seen that the plural forms of the third person are dual by origin. 

The pronouns of the third person are also used as demonstratives ; thus, koo, this ; 
mod, that, etc. 

Interrogative pronouns are dsd and dsd-lo, who ? fikha, what ? The same bases 
occur in the indefinite pronouns dsd-ne, anybody ; ukkdng, anything. 


Verbs. — We are very unsatisfactorily informed about the use of pronominal 
suflBxes in order to denote the person and number of the subject and object and about 
the formation of tenses. 

A dual and a plural subject of the second person with an imperative are indicated 
by adding chi, nin, respectively ; thus, cho, eat ; cha-chi, eat ye two ; cha-nin, eat ye. 

An object of the first person singular is indicated by adding the suffix ngd in pi-ngd, 
give me. The t in pi-t-tu, give him, is perhaps a corresponding suffix of the third 
person. 

The form henge, it is, yes, seems to show that a suffix e is used to form a present. 

The base alone can be used as an imperative ; thus, nd, take ; yepok, stand up. 
Other imperatives end in o and w or a ; thus, dungo, drink ; lomu, strike ; ddha, come. 
The suffix o or M is changed to a before the suffixes chi and nin of the dual and plural ; 
thus, dungo, drink ; dunga-nin, drink ye. 

There is apparently a negative suffix ne ; thus, he-nga-ne, it is not, no. An infix 
ni occurs in words such as nu-ni-ne, good not, bad. In md-tupti, not ripe, raw, we appa- 
rently have a prefix md. The negative with imperatives is a prefixed na. 


SANGPANG. 


The Sangi)angs are one of the Khambu septs of Majh, or Middle, Khant, i.e. the 
country between the Likha and Arun rivers. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgsos, B. H., — Gontinuation of the Comparative Vocabulary of the several Dialects of the Kirdntee 
Language. Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 350 and ff. Reprint- 
ed in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1830, pp. 194 and ff. 

Sangpang is closely connected with Ddngmali, Balali, the Bontawa dialects, etc. 

NoubS. — The prefix um in um-pd, father ; um-dhdhmi, husband ; um-lepa, day, 
and so on, is by origin a demonstrative pronoun ; compare uni, his, her, its. 

Gender is distinguished by using different terms, or else by adding suffixes or words 
indicating the sex. Thus, um-pd, father ; um-md and md, mother : todchchhd, man ; 
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individuals, those ending in chi are neuter. It will be seen that higher numbers are 
counted in tens. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 

Tcdngd, kd, I. hdnd, dnd, thou. mo-nu, mi, mo, he, she, it. 

ung, my. dm, thy. um, his, her, its. 

kdngd-mi, miae. hdnd-mi, thine. mo-mi, meyem-mi, his. 

kd-chi, I and thou. hdnd-chi, dnd-chi, hdn- mo-chi, mdhd-chi, they two. 

chi-na, you two. 

Jcd-chi-m, erC-chi, my and 
thy. 

kd-chl-mi, en’ chi-mi, mine ani-chi,dnd-chi-m, dn-chi- iim-chi, mdhd-chi-m, t\xQ\v. 

and thine. na-m, your. 

kd-chi-ka, I and he. 

kd-chi-kdm, tmg-chi, my am-chi-mi, dn-chi-nd-mi, iim-chi-mi, md-hd-chi-mi, theirs. 

and his. yours. 

kd-chi-kdmi, ung-chi-mi, 
mine and his. 

kd-ni, I and you. hd-vi-nd, d-ni-nd, kang- m'lhd-na, mihd-chi, they. 

i - I 

I na, you. - j 

kd-ni-m, en-ni, my and am-ni. hdn-nd-m, hd-ni- \ um-chi, mihd-chi-m, their. 

your. nd-m, your. ! 

kd-ni-mi, mine and yours. j 

kd-ning-kd, I and they. hdn-nam-mi, hd-ni-nd-mi, um-chi-mi, ml-hd-chini-mi, 

yours. theirs. 

kd-ning-kdm, en-ni, my and 

their. j 

kd-ning-kam-mi, mine and j 

theirs. 

It will be seen that the dual and the plural are confounded in the third person, as 
in the cise of nouns. It looks as if the dual were gradually giving way to the plural. 
Our materials are, however, insufficient for arriving at a definite result. 

Mo, he, is also used as a demonstrative pronoun meaning ‘ that.’ The correspond- 
ing nearer demou'trative is igo, this. The real base is I, and the suffix go can also be 
added to mo ; thus, mogo-chi, they. The dual of Igo is given as iga-chi, these two. 

Interrogative pronouns are dsd, who? imdng, what? They can be changed to 
indefinite pronouns by adding sdng ; thus, dsd-sdng, anyone ; imdng-sdng, anything. 

Verbs. — The subject of the verb is probably indicated by adding pronominal 
suffixes; thus, limnk-nga, Tam sweet; khik-nga khik-ti-nga, 1 ; cUmg-e, 

drink thou ; drink ye two ; diinga-ne, drink ye. Our information about the 

matter is not sufficient. There seems to b*^ a suffix nga denoting a subject of the first 
person singular. In the imperative, a dual or plural subject is indicated by adding che, 
ne, respectively. Those forms are identical with tbe dual and plural suffix of personal 
pronouns. An m is sometimes inserted before the n of the plural; thus, MU ; 

seda-che, kill ye two ; sedam-ne, kill ye. 
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A suffix ng is also used to denote an object of the first person ; thus, pl-ng-e, give me. 
The t in pit-t-e, give him, is perhaps a corresponding suffix of the third person. 

Forms such as mb nit, that is good ; Igo nit, this is good ; medding, it is not, shovr 
that the base alone can be used as a present. We have no other information about the 
formation of the various tenses. 

The suffix of the imperative is e, dual a-clie, plural a-ve or am-ne ; thus, dale, 
come ; ddha-che, come ye two ; ddhd-ne, come ye ; lonie, strike ; loma-che, strike ye 
two ; lomam-ne, strike ye. 

Causals are formed hy suffixing mette ; thus, dung-mette, cause him to drink ; ini- 
mette, cause him to sleep. 

The negative particle is apparently a prefixed me; thus, medding, not-is, without. 
A suffixed ni is used in words such as nd-ni, good-not, bad. A negative imperative is 
formed by prefixing e’; thus, e'-duhe and e'-tbnge, do not make. 


lAmbichhOng. 

The Lambichhong Khambus are a sept of the Waling Bontawas. They are found 
in the so-called Mljh, or Middle, Kirant, i.e. the hills between the Likhu and Arun 
rivers. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson, B, Continuation of the Comparative Vocabulary of the several Dialects of the Kirantee 
Language. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 350 and ff. Reprinted 
in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London, 18b0, pp. 194 and ff. 

Nouns.— The prefix i and Im in words such as i-chhd and chhd, child ; l-thin and 
thin, egg; l-lemba, day; Im-pd, father; Im-md, mother, etc., is by origin a pronoun; 
compare Im, his, her, its. The same is the case with b in words such as Impd b-phak 
and Impd phak, a boar ; compare do-khd, go-khd, etc., they. 

Gender is distinguished by using different terms, or else by adding suffixes or words 
indicating the sex. Thus, pd and pdohhi, man; mdchhi, woman: yew ’&«, husband ; 
mech-clihd, father; mwia, mother : pd-hu-ha, an old man; md-hit-ma, an 

old woman : lodngchabdng, a young man; kdm-ritm-me, a young woman : yeniha-chhd, son ; 
mechhd-chhd, daughter : nbiod Impd and mipd nmed, a male bird ; nbwd Imind and Immd 
nbwd, a female bird : Impd b-pit' and Impd pit’, bull ; immd b-pih', cow. 

We have no information about the suffixes added in the dual and the plural. 
The suffix chhi in chhd-chhi, child; pd-chhi, man; md-chhi, woman, is perhaps a 
dual suffix. 

The genitive is expressed by putting the governed before the governing word and 
inserting the possessive, pronoun corresponding to the former before the latter ; thus, 
pit’l-chhd, cow its-young, calf ; sing-i-tdngli , wood-its-plant, tree. The possessive 
pronoun can be dropped ; thus, tang phukwa, head hair, the hair of the head ; tod-thin, 
bird’s egg. The suffix khd, of, is probably identical with the final kha in numerous 
adjectives, such as good ; hot, etc. It seems to be used when the 

governing word is understood ; thus, kd-khd, mine. Hgdka, of, is perhaps miswritten 
for ngdkhd, and contains the suffix ngd^ by. Compare dko-ngd-khd, his, hers, its. 
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Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions such as ngd, by ; U, in ; hehong, 
from ; loh, with ; mdngchhi, without, and so on. 

Numerals.— The first three numerals are found in the table on p. 342. The forms 
ending in and are only used when rational beings are counted. The suffixes 
Zi and cAi are used with reference to other nouns. ‘Ten’ is ippong as in Lohorong 
.and Balali. ® 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


kdngd, kd>, I. kJidnd, thou. 

ang, mig, urn, my. d, am, an, thy. 

kd,-khd, mine. khdud-khd, thine. 

kdn-chhl, I and thou, my you two, your 

and thy. two. 

kdn-chhi-ngd, I and he, my 
and his. 

kd-ni, I and you, my and khdnd-ni, you, your, 
your. 

kd-ni-ngd, I and they, my 
and their. 


dko, yond, mond, tond, he, she, 
it. 

i, Im, his, hers, its. 

yo»d-ngd-khd, etc., his, hers, 
its. 

yond-chhl, etc., they two, their 
two. 

yo-khd, etc., they, their. 


The pronouns of the third person are originally demonstrative pronouns Such are 
also nA and ndrok, this; yond and yotid-rok, that; oukhd and dukha that etc 

The use of the possessive pronouns with nouns has already been mentioned Com 
pare also dko nuyok-oin-kha, ka-kM-og-m,g.i.tmgU nuyuh-kha. he 

his-tree good-not niine-my-tree good, his tree is not good, my tree is good. Posse sire 

p^nouns are also and his, hers, its ; du-kka-Mi-ngd-khd of 

■them two, etc. v > 

Interrogatire pronouns are ,e-oog, who ? thl-ya. what ? Indefinite pronouns are 

anyTtog^ ^ “ -nterrogatire bases. Thus, ai-oWd, anyoL ; thl-okU. 

Verbs.— It e do not know how the various tenses are formed. Forms such a. 

“"J' t”T T'T ‘S " “““ 'X' a present 

We have not sufflo.ent m formation about the use of pronominal suffices to indicate 

the person and number o the subject and the ohjeot. A dual and a plural suWect 

mthimperatrves IS rndroated by adding o/.» or uM, «„(„„) „r respecLely tto 

dnnk ye two; thnnga.n.„„, drink JO: pira-cM. give ye two ; 0^1’ 
grve ye : tMia-cU, come ye two ; tkUa-ni. come ye. M e do not know how he for™ 

rr:::fiv:fo:r ^^^latterare;^™ 

aJoMo: pt™, give; 

note 0*0.-, eat; dual closa-oA., been mentioned. 
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The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md-hd, md-le, not-is, no. A negative 
suffix nin is used in adjectives such as nuyuk-nin-ltha, good-not, bad. The negative 
imperative is formed by prefixing ang and suffixing 

WALING. 

The Waling sept of the Bontawa Khambus live in what Hodgson calls MSjh Kirant 
or Middle Kirant, i.e. the hills between the Likhu and Arun rivers. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Comparatn-e Vocabulary of the several Languages {dialects) of the celebrated people 
called Kirdntis, noio occupyiytg the Eastern-most province of the kingdom of Nepal, or the basin of 
the river Arun, which province is named after them, Kirant. Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 333 and ff. Keprijitei hi Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 176 and ff. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Nouns. — The prefix d in words such as d-pd, father ; d-duwa, man, and so on, is 
probably a demonstrative pronoun. 

Gender is distinguished by using different words or by means of additions meaning 
^ male,’ ‘ female,’ respectively. Thus, d-pd, father ; d-md, mother : d-duwa and duwa, 
man ; d-du-md, woman : pd-sang, old man ; md-sang, old woman : d-pd-sang, husband ; 
d-md-sang, wife : duwci-chhd, son ; md-chhd, daughter : phang'ta, young man ; kdmechhd, 
young woman : cock; icd-md, hen: d-pa kochuwd, dog; d-ma kochumd, bitch: 

d-po chhongwd, a male bird ; d-ma chhongwd, a female bird. 

We have no information about the use of suffixes for marking the dual and the 
plural. 

The genitive is apparently formed by prefixing the governed to the governing word 
without any suffix ; thus, tdng muwa, head hair, the hair of the head ; bdkara chhdchi, 
goat’s young, kid. Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are 
d, by ; pi, edd, and inan, with ; dd, idd, inan, and pe, in ; pangkioa, from ; ddngkd, 
towards ; mochhi, without, and so on. 

The first six numerals are found in the table on p. 342. They are apparently most 
•closely connected with the forms in use in Rungchhenbung. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 
ang-ka, ing-ka, T. hand, khdnd, thou. ciya, Jiaya-ko, mo-ko, he, she, 

it. 

d, my. thy. 

dng-pik, mine. am-pik, thine. hayek-pik, his, hers, its. 

i-kd, u-kd, ing-kai, ing- hdnd-ni, you. haya-ni, moko-ni, hdydk, they. 

ka-ni, I and you. 
kong-kai-ka, I and they. 

dng-ka-pik, our. 1 hayekka-pik, your. hdyanka-pik, their. 

Some of these forms are rather suspicious. None of them appear to be dual forms, 
though there cannot be any doubt that such forms exist. 

Angka, ingka, I, correspond to the forms in use in Rungchhenbung and Dungmali. 
The final pik in dng-pik, mine, etc., corresponds to hi in the latter dialect. Ihe plural 
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suffix is n% corresponding to nin in RungcMienbung and Dungmali, ni in Lambichhong, 
etc. 

Demonstrative pronouns are b-ngd, d-ko, and i-pi-ngd, tbis ; kho-ngd, kho-ko, and 
hayaya, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are dei, who ? tiktoa, wi)at ? khdu, which ? tern and dem, 
how much ? dehdnd, why ? The indefinite particle kclihu makes interrogative pronouns 
indefinite. It occurs in forms such as ti-ikchhu, anything ; asa-kchhu, anybody. 

Verbs. — We have no materials for judging about the formation of tenses or the 
marking of the person and number of tl>e subject by means of pronominal suffixes. 
Forms such as o and d, yes, literally ‘it-is,’ show that the base alone is used as a present. 
The bases d and d, to be, are probably identical with the bases of the demonstrative 
pronouns o-ko, this ; a-ya, it. Other bases of the copula are in and ang' in md-in and 
md-ang' , it is not, no. 

The form pu-ang, give me, shows that the suffix ang can be used to indicate an 
object of the first person singular. 

Imperatives end in ii or o, and a ; thus, bdttu, take ; seru, kill; yung'su, put down ; 
yenu, hear ; dungo, drink ; cho, eat; im’sa, sleep ; khdra, go ; yunga, sit ; thing' ta, wake ; 
chewa, speak ; hdna, come, and so on. The base alone is also used as an imperative ; 
thus, pu, give ; ne, take. 

The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md-in and md-ang', it is not, no. 
Mdye or mdi is used instead with an imperative. Hodgson also mentions a negative 
suffix I, but he does not give any instance of its use. 


CHHINGTANG. 

The Chhingtang sept of the Bontawa Khambus are found in the tract called Wallo 
Kirant, between the Sunkhosi and the Likhu river. 

authority— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages (dialects) of the celebrated people 
called Kirdntis, now occupying the Eastern-most province of the kingdom of Nepnl, or the basin 
of the river Arun, which province is named after them. Kirnnt. Journal oi the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. sxvi, 1857, pp. 303 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 18t0, pp. 176 and ff. 

Our information about Chhingtang grammar is very unsatisfactory, and it is onlv 
possible to about some few points. 

Nouns- — The natural gender is distinguished in the usual way, by means of separate 
W(irds or of qualifying additions ; thus, man; mdche, woman; u-pd, father; n-md, 
mother: chhdi, son; mech'chhd chhd. daughter; n-pd ko-chimd, dog; u-ma kochdwd, 
bitch : hudha-pd, old man ; hddhi-md, old woman : wdnchd-bdng, young man ; J;d- 
mech'chhd, young woman. 

The prefix « in words such as d-pd, father; u-md, mother, etc., is by origin a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

We have no information about the formation of the higher numbers. 
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Cases are formed by adding suffixes such as ngd for the instrumental and ablative, 
he and jge for the locative. Instances of the locative are uten-le, above ; urha-he, 
between ; u-hum-he, in the interior, within. 

The genitive is expressed by putting the governed before the governing word, and 
sometimes repeating the former by means of a pronominal prefix before the latter; thus, 
mendi bachhd, goat’s young, kid ; tang’phuhca, hair of the head ; bhm u-pd-chhd, sheep 
its-male-young, a male lamb. 

The first three numerals will be found in the comparative vocabulary on p, 342. It 
will be seen that they closely agree with tiie forms occurring in LambiehhOng. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns ; — 


dku, I. 
d, my. 


hand, thou. 

hand, hdnd-yahkwd, thy, 
thine. 


mogim, yoko, he, she, it. 
M, his, her, its. 


akoo, akica, mine. 
kdnand, kdngdna, we. 
kdniingd-ikkwd, our. 


mogwasekkwa, his, hers, its. 
hdnd-nina, you. i mogo-na, they. 

hdni-yakhicd, your. ' hnngcheikkicd, their. 


It will bo seen that the suffix of the plural is ««. The form hungcJieikkwd, their, 
is perhaps a dual; compare the dual suffix chi in Lambichhong and connected dialects. 

llie forms kd-na-nd and kdngd-na, we, are apparently formed from singulars corre- 
sponding to Lambiclihong kdngd and kd, I. The plural suffix is na, and the final nd in 
kd-na-nd, we, perhaps corresponds to LambiehhOng ngd which is added to the dual and 
plural of the first person if the person addressed is excluded ; thus, kd-ni, I and you ; 
kd-ni-ngd, I and they. 

The form hdni-y-akkicd, your, shows that the plural suffix also has the form ni. 
Hdnd-nina, you, is perhaps a misprint for hdnd-ni, -na, i.e. hund-ni, hdnd-na. Compare 
the forms khana-nin and khana-na, vou, in Rungchhenbuno-. 

Demonstrative pronouns are oko, bago, and nago, this ; khbkhb and mogo, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are sdlb, who ? hokkogb, which ? them, wffiat ? They can be 
changed to indefinites by adding yang, also; thus, sdlb-ydng, anybody; them-ydng, 
anything. 


Verbs. — We do not know if the person and number of the subject is indicated by 
addin-r pronominal suffixes to the verb. The object is sometimes marked in this way, 
for we find the suffix ang, me, added in pd-ang, give me. 

The base alone is apparently used as a present ; thus, ye, or 7 jrt, it is, yes. We have 
not, however, any information about the formation of the various tenses. 

The base alone is used as an imperative; thus, pd, give. Lsually, however, the 
imperative ends in a, commonly preceded by some consonant; thus, chbha. chba, eat; 
thmea, thua, drink ; ip'sa, sleep ; ref a, laugh ; fhena, strike ; thdba, come ; kJidda, go ; 
ping'da, run; khdtta, take. The first of two connected imperatives is changed to a 
conjrmctive participle, which is formed by substituting a n for the final a ; thus, khdttu, 
khdra, taking go,*take away. 

The negative particle is a prefixed md ; thus, md-hd, not-is, no. Refore imperatives 
md is interchangeable with thd. Another negative is said to be formed by means of an 
infix i. 


I 
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RONGCHHENBUNG. 

The Eungchhenbung sub-tribe of the Bontawa Kbambus is stated to dwell in Middle 
Kirant, i.e. in the Himalaya between the Likhu and Ainin rivers. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H ., — Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages (dialects) of the celebrated people 
called Kirdntis, now occupying the Eastern-most province of the kingdom of Nepal, or the basin 
of the river Arun, which province is named after them, Kirant. Journal of the Asiatic Societr of 
Bengal, Vol. sxvi, 1857, pp. 333 and if. 'RepriidediiXL ^Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 176 and if. 

Hunteb, W. W.,— a Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Nouns* — Many nouns contain a prefix which occurs in the forms u, b and eu. Eu 
is said to be pronounced as the eu in French ‘ jeu.’ It seems, however, probable that it 
should rather be written il and pronounced as u in French ‘ lune.’ Instances of the use 
of this prefix axe u-chho, arm; eu-tdng, head; n-pd, b-pd, and eu-pd, father; u-dlng, 
egg ; u-hhe, arrow. This prefix is originally a demonstrative pronoun. 

Another common prefix is sd, which originally means ‘ flesh ’ ; thus, sd-hokwa, skin ; 
m-yvha, bone. 

There is no grammatical gender. The natural gender is distinguished by using 
difPerent terms or else by adding words meaning ‘ male ’ and ‘ female,’ respectively ; thus, 
duwachhd, man ; mechchhachhd, woman : b-pd, father ; b-md, mother : b-pd kbchutod, 
dog ; b-md kbchiiwd, bitch : duwachJid-chhd, son ; mechchhachhdchhd, daughter : hudhd- 
khbk-pd, old man ; hudhd-khbk-md, old woman. 

There are no instances available of the marking of number in the case of nouns. 
Adjectives have three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. The dual is 
formed by suffixing chi and the plural by prefixing ma ; thus, nuwo, good, dual nuwo-chi, 
plural ma-nuwo. Such forms probably only occur if the adjective is used as a noun, and 
we can therefore describe the suffix chi as that of the dual, and the prefix ma as forming^ 
a plural of nouns. 

The case of the agent and the instrumental is formed by adding d and ya ; the suffix 
of the locative is dd, and that of the ablative ddngkd. The genitive is formed by simplv 
prefixing the governed to governing noun; thus, pi yima, cow’s bone ; wd din, fowl’s egg. 
The governed noun can be repeated by means of a pronominal prefix ; tlms, bhedd 
<um-chhd, sheep its-young, lamb. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are chak-dd, side-in, 
near ; chok-dd, dung-dd, on, upon ; it' nan, with ; mddang, mandang, without, and so on. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the word they qualify ; thus, euk-chhdnuicomana, 
a good man ; euk-pop nmco chnpi, a good knife. Some adjectives are, however, stated 
to be sometimes also put after the qualified noun. 

Numerals. — The first numemls will be found in the table on p. 342. They precede 
the noun they qualify ; thus, euk-chhd nuwo mana, one good man. It will be seen from 
the table that the numerals have more than one form, different suffixes being added. 
These suffixes are probably all generic particles. Thus, chhd, and probably also wang, 
denote human being.s, and pop denotes things. Forms such as eukta, one ; heti-aa, two ; 
sum-ya, three, are unchangeable. 
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Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 
wng-ka, ang~ka, ang, I. khdna, thou. j oko, moko, euhyako, euymiko, 

j he, she, it. 

ang, my. am, thy. o, u, eu, his, her, its. 

ang-ko, mine. am-ko, thine. mo-so, yau-so, his, hers, its. 

ung-ka-chen-a, I and he. oko-cki, moko-chi,euyako-chi, 

they two. 

ung-ka-chi, I and thou. khana-cJii, you two. 
ung-kan-ka, I and they. 

ung-kan, I and you. kliana-nin, khana-na, you. moko, they. 

dinkica, our. dmno, your. myducho, their. 

Oko, this ; moko, that, are also demonstrative pronouns. When used as adjectives, 
they have the form d, mo, respectively. Another demonstrative is kJiokho, that person, 
non-present. 

Interrogative pronouns are sang, who ? sdng-ye, which ? khdica, which ? dlye, what ? 
why? Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding to iuterrogatives ; thus, 

sdng-clihdng, anybody; cli-clihdng, anything. 

Verbs. — The number of the subject is said to be indicated in the verb, but we are 
not told how. Nor have we any information as to whether the person of the subject is 
marked by means of suffixes added to the verb. 

The object is apparently sometimes indicated by means of a sixifix. The only 
instance in the materials available pd-dng, give me; pd-ch-ang, give me you two ; 
pu-n-ang, give me ye, which contains a suffix ang, me. 

The final nga in ang-nga, yes, is probably a copula, and the literal meaning of 
ang-nga is perhaps ‘ being-is,’ ‘ it is so.’ The copula nga is only u^ed in such sentences 
as state that some action really takes place. It is therefore dropped in negative clauses ; 
thus, md-dng, not -is, no. 

We are not informed about the suffixes of the different tenses. 

The suffix of the imperative is b or u, or a in tlie singular ; thus, chb, eat ; seru, kill ; 
inisa, sleep ; hdna, come. The suffixes chi and nin are added if the sulxject is of the 
dual and plural, respectively. Thus, give ye two ; pii-nin, give ye. If the suffix 

M, a, is added in the singular, the corresponding dual and plural are formed by changing 
b, u to a and adding ch» [i.e. perhaps chii) and num respectively; thus, dung-b, drink, 
dual dtinga-chu, plural dnnga-nnm. 

Forms such as pit, give ; ne, take, do not contain any suffix in the singular, and 
consequently add chi, nin, respectively. 

Forms such as hdttu-ki hdna, take and come, bring ; khdttu-ki khdra, take and go, 
take off, show that the first of two connected imperatives is changed to a kind of con- 
junctive participle by adding ki. 

Causals are formed by adding mettu ; thus, khang-niettn, cause to see, show. 

The negative particle is a prefixed md; thus, md-dng, not-is, no. The negative 
imperative is formed by adding man. Another negative is formed by prefixing eu and 
suffixing nin ; thus, om-ko, white ; eii-om-nin-ko, not white. 
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DUNGMSLI. 

jv. . , \ 

The Dungmali Khambiis live in the so-called Majh, or IMiddle, Kirant, i.e. in tlie 
hills hetween the Likha and Arun rivers. I 

AUTHORITIES— j 

Hodgson, B. H., — Gontinuation of the Gomparative Vocahulary of the several Dialects of the Kirdntee i 

Language. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, IS57, pp. 350 and if. Reprinted 
in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 191 and ff. 

Huntee, W. W ., — A Gomparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Dungmali is most closely connected with Waling, L5b6r6ng, and the Bontawa 
dialects. 


Nouns. — The prefix in mother, {■um-)lentoIc, day; fmi-tdng, head, etc., 

is by origin a demonstrative pronoun. 

Gender is indicated by using different terms, or else by adding suffixes or words 
denoting the sex. Thus, father ; and mn-md, mother; mirchhd and pd, 

man; ummd and probably also mechhd, woman; husband ; md-dum, 'wiie 

wdngchhd, jonng man; mechhdibang, young woman; tdp-pd, old man; tdp-md, old 
woman ; ‘umbhd hutimd, dog ; um-ma kutimd, bitch. 

There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. The dual is 
formed by suffixing chi or chle and the plural by prefixing ma ; thus, I, had, dual l-chl-e, 
idural ma-y-l. Compare Bungchhenhung. The plural can also be formed by suifixing 
ne ; thus, uwmdng, raw, dual um-mdng-chie, plural itmmdng-ne. Sometimes also ma is 
prefixed and chi suffixed ; thus, dhl-go, great, dual dhl-chl, plural ma-dhik'-chi. 'fhere 
are apparently also other, slightly different, ways of forming the dual and the plural; 
thus, mdkchdcha, black, dual makchdk' -pa-chl, plural makchak-chak-chlye ; cm, white, 
dual om-cM, plural ma~onga-che ; hdrchhop'chho, ved, duol hdrchop’chho-ka-chl, 
hdrchop'chho ma-kafka-chle, etc. 

The genitive is apparently expressed by putting the governed before the governing 
word, and inserting a pronominal prefix referring to the former before the latter ; thus, 
pit' um -chhd, cow its-young, calf. The suffix hi is added if the governed word is under- 
stood ; thus, ang-hi, mine. 


Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are pi, hi and yd, 
in ; hang and ihangd, from ; a, by ; hlt'-pl and ndng, with ; mdnchhi, without, etc. 

Numerals.— The first six numerals are given in the table on p. 343. The suffix po 
in ak'-po, one, is a generic particle referring to human beings. 


Pronouns. — 'fhe followin: 
ang'-ka, ing'-ka, I. 
ang, my. 

ang-hi, mine. 

anchdkd-che, I and thou. 

ang-chu, dncha, my and 
thy. 


are the personal pronouns ; 
hdnd, thou. 
dm, thy. 

dm-hi, thine. 

hdnd-che, you two. 

am-cha, your two. 


mu-go, he, she, it. 

{urn), Igem, mogom, his, 
her, its. 

igdm-hi, mogom-bi, his, hers, 

its 

mu, maka-che, moko-chi, 
they two. 

mugu-m, mukha-cha-cha, 

their two. 
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ang., dncha-hi^ mine and 
thine. 

in'ka-chd-ga, I and he. 
ang, dn-cha-ga, my and 
his. 

ang, dn-cJia-ga-bit mine 
and his. 

dnkdn, Inkdn, I and yon. 
dn-ga, my and your. 

dn-bi, mine and yours. 
Inkdn-ga, I and they. 
dng-ga, my and their. 
dng-ga-bi, mine and theirs. 


am, kan-chd-bi, yours two. 


hdnd-nin, you. 
dm-ga, your. 

i 

kdn-bi, yours. j 

! 


mukha-cha-bi, theirs two. 


mit.kha, makhd, they. 
mv.gum-ga, makhd-um-cha, 
their. 

makha-bi, theirs. 


T am far from beins: certain that all the forms in the abore table are correct. 

I-go, this ; mgu-o, that, are given as demonstrative pronouns. Jlgii-o is probably 
a misprint for mugo. 

Interrogative pronouns are sag and khi-go, who ? ti-go, what ? tern, how much ? 
The indetinite partible chliang, also, is added to interrogative bases in order to form 
indefinite pronouns; thus, sdg-chhang, anybody ; ti-chhang, anything. 

Verbs. — "^ery unsatisfactorily informed about the use of pronominal suffixes 
for indicating the person and number of the subject and object, and about the formation 
of tenses. 

A dual and a plural subject of an imperative is indicated by adding clue, nim'-ye, 
respectively. The preceding sound can be modified in different ways. Thus, mii-ye, 
do ; mu-cb'ie, do ye two; mu-nunC -ye, do ye : lu-ye, lu-chle, lu-num'-ye, tell : nor-e, nor- 
chle, nor-num -ye, strike : sede, sede-chle, ser-nurrC -ye, kiU : tliende, then' de-clue, 
then'de-nuni'-ye,Y\ii Vi])’, tdg'ice, tagice-clile, tag-nuni-ye, bring: yene, yen' -die. yena- 
mmi'ye, hear: tube, tuba-clie, tuba-num! -ye, make: yung'se, yung' si-chle, yung' -sii-mwi ye, 
put down, etc. 

The suffix dng is added to denote an object of the first person singular in ly-dng-ye, 
give me. 

The suffix of the imperative is e or ye ; see the examples just given. 

The negative particle is perhaps a prefixed md; thus, man, is not, no. ‘No’ is also 
translated jie, and soli . There is said to be a negative suffix -I-, and the negative impera- 
tive is formed by adding madto. 


rOdOng or chamling. 

Our information about the Eodong or Chamling tribe of the Khambus is very 
scanty. They are found between the Likhu and Arun rivers. 

authority— 

Hodgson, B. H ., — Comparative Yocabulary of the several Languages {Dialects) of the celebrated people 
called Kirdntis, now occupying the Eastern-most province of the Jcingdosn of Nepal, or the basin 
of the river Arun, which province is name I after them, Eirdnt. Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of 
VOL. Ill, PAET I. • 3 A 2 
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Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 333 and ff. Reprinted in Mtseellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 176 and ff. 

Nouns. — The prefix ii, iim, which occurs in forms such as u-ngdlung, face ; {im-pd, 
father ; a-md, mother, etc., is by origin a pronominal prefix of the third person. 

Gender is distinguished by using different words or by adding qualifying words ; 
thus, dm-pd, father; u-vnd, mother; soro-chhd, man; mdr-chhd, woman: soro-chhd chhd, 
son ; mdr-chhd chhd, daughter : pdchhd, old man ; mdchhd, old woman ; khll-pd, dog ; 
khll-md, bitch : wdsa bpd, male bird ; tmsa dond, female bird : iimpd hatti, male elephant ; 
dmmd hatti, female elephant : pi impd, bull ; pi iimmd, cow. 

We have no information about the use of suffixes denoting number. It will be seen 
in what follows that such suffixes are used with pronouns, and there is no reason for 
supposing that the same is not the case with nouns. 

The various cases are formed by adding suffixes. Thus we find icd for the agent ; 
dd for the locative ; dd-no and dd-Jcd, for the ablative, and so on. Other locative suffixes 
are probably lo, la and pa ; thus, khong-lo, then ; dha-lo and dha-la, above ; wos-pa, now ; 
tes-pa, then, etc. 

The suffix of the genitive is said to be mi or mo\ The genitive suffix can be dropped, 
and the governed word can be indicated by means of a pronominal prefix before the 
governed one ; thus, pi um-chhd, cow its-young, a calf. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are cho-dd, top*in, 
on ; chak-dd, side-in, close to; pl-dd, together with ; ma-dang, without, and so on. 

Adjectives often end in ko ; thus, kure-ko, hot ; Ise and Ise-ko, bad. This ko is 
probably a demonstrative pronoun which adds definiteness, so that should properly 
be translated ‘ the bad one.’ 

The first numerals will be found in the table on p. 343. The meaning of the final 
ra cannot be ascertained. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


kdngd, kd, ingkd, I. 
d, ang, my. 
ang-mo, mine. 
ka-l, kai, we. 
i-mo, di-mo, our. 


klidndi, thou. 
khd, thy. 
khd-mo, thine. 
kha-l-ni, khd-nd-i, you. 
kha-l-mo, vour. 


khu, he, she, it. 

«, 0 , urn, ung, liis, her, its. 
khd-mo, his, hers, it<. 
klm-chu, khu-i, they. 
khu-l-mo, their. 


There are no certain traces of a separate dual in the materials. It is possible that 
khu-chu, they, is a dual, but the question must be left undecided. 

Kai, we, is said to be used in all cases, whether the person addressed is included or 
not. It corresponds to kei in the dialect of Khambu described above on pp. 317 and ff 
and to kai in Nachereng, goi in Bahing and Thulung, and so on. The final i is probably 
a plural suffix ; compare khu-l, they. The suffix chu in khu-chu, they, is another plural 
suffix, or else it is a dual termination. The final ni in kha-l-ni, you, is perhaps also a 
plural suffix ; compare Limbu khe-nl, Rai dn-ni, you, and so on. The pronoun khdnd 
thou, is identical with hand and dnd in other Khambu dialects. 

Other pronouns are hydo, this ; hydo-ko and hyd-ko, this one; tyd, that, tyd-ko, that 
one ; so, which ? sa, who ? dd-ko, what ? de-ma, why ? sb-l, anybody ; i-sd-ma, anybody ; 
de-i, dyeu, and nyu, anything, and so on. 
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Verbs. — We have do information about the use of pronominal suffixes to distin- 
guish the person of the subject. The suffix ng is used to denote an object of tlie first 
person in Ido-ng, give me ; compare Idu, give. 

The usual suffix of the imperative is d or « ; thus, cho, eat ; dungu, drink. Other 
imperatives end in a; thus, Wya, laugh; weep; come; wond, XMn. The 

final na in im'-sa-na, sleep, is perhaps a suffix of the second person plural, while im’-sa, 
sleep, seems to he the ordinary singular ; compare Rungchhenbung irti’-sa, sleep thou ; 
imsa-cM, sleep ye two ; imsa-nin, sleep ye. 

The negative particle is said to be a suffixed or infixed 1. It is probably contained 
in a-l-na, no. A prefix ma apparently occurs in ma-dang, without, lit. probably ‘ not- 
being.’ The negative with imperatives is mi, mai, or dd. 

NACHHERENG. 

The Nachhereng Khambus are found in what Hodgson calls Hdjh Kirant or Middle 
Kirant, i.e. the country between the Likhu and Arun rivers. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H ., — Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages (Dialects) of the celebrated people 
called Kirdntis, now occupying the Eastern-most province of the Kingdom of Sepal, or the basin 
of the river Arun, which province is named after them, Kirant. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xxTi, 1857, pp. 333 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Dssays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880. pp. 176 andff. 

HrNTEE, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. Lontlon, 1808. 

Nouns. — The natural gender is distinguished in the usual way by means of separate 
terms or by adding qualifying words. Thus, tcdclichhd, man; mini -child, woman: 
umtojpo, husband ; yuh’u, wife : solo, young man ; solo-me, young woman : and iim- 

pa, father; u-ma and dm-ma, mother : passoii, old man ; mossoti, joung woman : icd-pd, 
cock; wd-md, hen: u-pd chhdtca, a male bird; u-ma chtwica, a female bird : um'-pa 
meisd, a he-buffalo; tim'-ma mfisd, a she-buffalo : icdcfi chhd child, a son; mim'chhd 
chhd, a daughter, and so on. 

We have no information about the formation of the dual and plural. 

The genitive is formed by prefixing the governed to the governing word, the former 
being often at the same time repeated by means of a demonstrative pronoun prefixed to 
the latter ; thus, sdm, head’s hair, the hair of the head; um-chhd, eow its-young, 

calf. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions, such as d, by ; dm, from ; pti, 
in ; ngdng and mdng, with ; mdngdi, without. 

The first five numerals are given in the table on p. 343. They are apparently 
most closely connected with the forms occurring in Sang[)ang. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal luonouns ; — 

kdngd, kd, I. dnd, thou. manka, ydko, he, she, it. 

am, thy. , um um, his, her, its. 

ang-mi,mvaG. am-mi, anmi,i\\me. ydk-mi, manka-mi,\i.h,\iovs,\t9.. 

ka-i, I and you. dnd-i, dn-n%-mo, you. > ydk-mo-wd, ydko-i, maka-i,\hcy . 

ka-i-ka, I and they. i 

tco-ki, our. ; 

ico-ki-mi, our.s. am-ni-mo-wd, your. i ydk-mo-mi, their. 
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Kdngd, kd, I, is identical with the forms used in Rodong, Sangpang, Lohhrong, etc. 

We have no information as to whether the dialect possesses separate dual forms. 

The plural suffix i in ka-i, we ; dnd-i, you, etc., also occurs in Eodong, Sangpang, 
Kulung, Bahing, etc. 

Another plural suffix is ni in dn-ni-mo, you. Mo is perhaps also a plural suffix ; 
compare ydk-mowd, they. 

Demonstrative pronouns are unu, an-ngd^ this ; khdnkou and ydk-ngd, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are as, who? ds-nd-le, which? u-le, what? The final le in 
the two latter forms is probably the verb substantive, compare le, yes, literally ‘ it is.’ 
An interrogative base de occurs in del, how much ? By adding sa to the interrogative 
bases indefinite pronouns are formed ; thus, dsa, anybody ; u-sa, anything. 

Verbs, — 'We have no information about the use of pronominal suffixes in order to 
indicate the person and number of the subject. A in pi-a-wa, sive me, is probably a 
pronominal suffix of the first person denoting the object. The imperative of the base pi, 
to give, with an object of the third person is pi-// -o. 

Porms such as le and ho, yes, literally ‘ it is,’ seem to show that the base alone is used 
as a present. We have no other information about the formation of the various tenses. 

The imperative ends in u or o, or else in a ; thus, chu-u, eat ; dung-o, drink ; yop'su, 
strike ; situ, kill ; Imsa, sleep ; rhesa, laugh ; khdpa, weep ; nlna, speak ; tdwa, come ; 
khdta, go. We cannot decide if the consonant preceding the a forms part of the suffix or 
belongs to the base. 

The negative particle is a prefixed md, thus, md-d, not-is, no. No is used instead if 
the verb is in the imperative. Hodgson mentions a negative infix is-a, but he does not 
give any instance of its use. 


KDLUNG. 

The home of the Kulung sept of the Khambus is the so-called Mijh, or Middle, 
Kirant, i.e. the hills between the Likhu and Arun rivers. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson, B. H., Gomparatwe Vocabulary oj the several Languages (Dialects) of the celebrated people 
called Kirantis, now occupying the Eastern-most province of the kingdom of Nepal, or the basin of 
the river Arun, ^ohich province is named after them. Nirdnt. Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. xsvi, 18 .j 7. pp. 333 and f£. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1S8C, pp. 176 and ff. 

The Kulung dialect is most closely connected with IS’ achhereng. It is essentially 
identical with the dialect described above on pp. 317 and ff. 

Nouns.— The prefix dm in words such as im-dl, egg ; nm-pltfa, horn ; fm-tuppo, 
husband ; dm'-pd, father, etc., is probably a demonstrative pronoun and connected with 
tea, his, her, its. 

Gender is distinguished by using different terms or else by adding words meaniim 
‘ male,’ ‘ female,’ respectively. Thus, 'dm-pd, fathev; dm-md, mother : wdehchhd, man; 
mimchhd, woman : tdppo, husband ; yiih'u, wife : solo, young man ; solo-me, youno- woman • 
wnchchhd-chhd, son ; mim chhd-chhd, daughter: tod-pd, cock •,uod-md, hen : wdp-chhdwa,a 
male bird ; wdm-chhduia, a female bird : mesi ml-pa and um'pd mesi, a h e-buffalo ; meai 
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ml-md and urrCvna mesi, a she-buffalo. The initial u of um'pd, um’-md, is dropped when 
those words are added to words ending in a vowel ; thus, pl-nipd, bull ; pl-i-m' -md, cow. 

There are no instances in the materials of a dual or a plural. 

The genitive is apparently formed by prefixing the governed to the governing word 
without any suffix ; thus, tca-di, bird’s egg. In cow’s young, calf, an m' lias 

apparently been inserted. It is probably the possessive pronoun of the third person. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are nga, d and pika, 
from ; d, by ; gdmpi, lo, with ; nidndi, without ; pd, pi, gb-pd, pi-tu, and tJiem-tu, in, 
and so on. 

The first ten numerals are given in the table on p. 343, They most closely 
correspond to the forms in use in Nachhereng, Lohorong, etc. 


Pronouns. 

kongd, I. 


-The following are the personal pronouns 


kekd-d, ko-i, koni, we. 
icokhi-mi, our. 


dnd, thou. 

dm-mi, thine. 
dni, diid-i, you. 
dm-ni-mi, vour. 


ndko, muko, netako, he, she, it, 
wa, his, her, its. 
nakica-mi, his, hers, its. 
ndko-ni, they. 

kicach i-mi, na-kica-chi-nii, 
their. 


The forms kica-cM-mi and na-ktca-chi-mi, their, are perhaps dual forms. Ko4 and 
ko-ni, we, are perhaps the inclusive, and the exclusive form ; comjmre X achhereng 

kai, 1 and you; kai-ka, I and they. Hodgson, however, registers all the three forms as 
inclusive. 

Demonstrative pronouns are ingkdng, inko-pi, this ; mmgkong, nukong and nakopi, 

that. 

Interrogative pronouns are dse, who ? ds and dsdcduktca, which ? nso and iii, what? 
ddi and ddtiikwa, why ? So, and, also, is used as an indefinite particle ; thus, ds and d-sb, 
anybody ; u-sb, anything. 

Verbs. — ^ e have no information about the use of pronominal suffixes for indicating 
the person arid number of the subject and the object, or about the formation of tenses. 

Tiie tinal d in pi-y-d, give mo, is perhajis a pronominal suffix indicating an object of 
the first person. 

Yc, it is, yes, is probably the present tense of a verb substantive ye, and apparently 
shows that the mere base can be used as a present. 

The mere base can also be used as an imperative; thus, ne, take. In most cases, 
however, an ?<, o, or an a is added ; thus, keru, strike ; dungngn, drink ; clio, eat ; pb-a, 
tell ; nena, speak ; hdna, come ; khdpa, weep ; thbrepa, stand ; khdta, go ; im'sa, sleep ; 
gesa, laugh ; Mlsa, run, and so on. 

'Ihe negative particle is a prefixed md or man ; thus, man'nbi, good. Hodgson also 
mentions a negative infix i, but does not give any example. The negative rrith 
imperatives is na. 
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The habitat of the Thulung sept of the Khambus is iu the hills between the Likhu 
and Arun rivers, in the so-called MSjh, or Middle, Kirant. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H ., — Comparative Vocahulary of the several Languages (Dialects') of the celebrated people 
called Kirdntis, now occupying the Eastern-most province of the kingdom of Nepal, or the basin of 
the river Arun, which province is named after them, Kirant. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 333 and ff. Reprinted m. Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 176 and ff. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of t'he Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Thulung is most closely related with Kulung on one side, and Chouras'ya, KhMing, 
and Dumi on the other. 

Nouns. — The prefix « in father ; mother, etc., is identical with it, 

his, her, its. 

Gender is distinguished by using different words or by means of qualifying additions ; 
thus, pap and u-pdp, father; mdm and ii-tnam, mother: wdscJiwe, man ; tcochyii, woman : 
usaschwe-chice, son; mis che-chice-clnoe and mdschioe-chioi}, daughter: grbJc'pn-pd, coek ; 
u-mdm-pwa-pb and u-mdm-pb, hen : %i~pdp mesi, a he-huffalo ; u-mdm mesi, a she-huffalo : 
u~pa ho, a hoar ; u-mdm hied, a sow : nget-it, an old man ; ngd-mi, an old woman, and so on. 

There are no instances in the materials of a dual or a plural of nouns. 

The genitive is sometimes expressed by simplv putting the governed before the 
governing noun ; thus, hhecld chioe, sheep’s young, lamb. A genitive suffix hd-m can be 
added and the governed word is, at the same time, commonly repeated before the govern- 
ing one by means of a pronominal prefix; thus, gai-kdi-m ii-chtve, cow-of its-young. calf. 
Tlie suffix hd-rn is a compound consisting of the suffix led, which also occurs in the 
meaning ‘by,’ ‘by means of,’ and which must have the meaning ‘in,’ ‘with,’ and a 
second suffix m, which is originally a demonstrative pronoun or verb substantive, and 
which is used to form adjectives and nouns of agency in the same way as Balling mi. 
The literal meaning of gai-kd-mvs, accordingly ‘ cow-with-being,’ 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are Jed, by; dd-ng 
and Icd-ng, from ; 7id, dd, du, in ; nmig, with ; mdinthi, without, and so on. A postposition 
Jed, in, with, must be inferred from Jed-ng, from. 

Numerals. — dhe first numerals are given in the table on p. 313. The forms 
ending in le are used if the qualified word denotes an animal, those ending in cJii,eU- 
when human beings are counted. Higher numbers are counted in twenties. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns: — 


go, I. 
d, my. 
d-md, mine. 

goi, I and you. 
goJiit, I and they. 
llci-md, mine and yours. 
dJel-md, mine and theirs. 


gana, thou. 

I, thy. 

ye-md, thine. 
gd-ni, you. 
%-ni-md, yours. 


Jidna, he, she, it. 
u, his, her, its. 

o-Jedm, Jianom^Jidm^ his, hers. 


its. 


Jianom~mim, hanom-nu, they. 
Jtanom'mi'Jtdm, their. 
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Hodgson gives goi as the exclusive and gohu as the inclusive form. I have 
distirguishf d between them after the analogy of Bahing goi and gdkii. I have also 
supposed and dki{-md), our, to correspond to Bahing Ike, icake, our, respect- 

ively. 

There are certainly also dual forms in addition to the above, for Hodgson gives wo- 
chi, these two, as the dual of wo, this. 

Demonstrative pronouns are icb and wbrdim, this ; ico-chi, these two ; loo-mim, these ; 
myb, mybrdm, and hanum, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are syu and iiliem, who ? hdm, what r Indefinite pronouns 
are formed by adding hwa, also, to the inteiTOgative bases; thus, syii-hwa, anyone ; ham- 
bwa, anything. 

Verbs. — We have no information about the use of pronominal suffixes for indicat- 
ing the person and number of the subject and object, or about the formation of the 
various tenses. The suffix dng in giod-dng, give me, denotes that the object is of the 
first person singular. 

Bu, yes, is probably the base of a word meaning ‘ to be,’ used as a present. Mi-si, 
yes, ]it( rally ‘ it-is,’ perhaps contains a suffix si. 

The base alone can be used as an imperative; thus, eat; ne, take. Other 
imperatives end in a; thus, wake; bika, come; giod-ka, give; cliinga, drink; 

Ula, he silent ; wdnda, run ; jesa, speak ; dak'sa, go, and so on. 

The negative particle is a prefixed me, mi or md ; thus, mee, not-is, no; ml-nydpd, 
not good, bad ; mdnthi, without. Another negative prefix is dbkhbn, which corre- 
sponds to Khaling dokhai; thus, dbkhbn dhyupa, not long, short ; dbkhbn yepa, not tall, 
short. 

CHOURASYA. 

The Choura^ya Khambus live in what Hodgson calls Pallo, or Further Kirant, i.e.- 
the hills from the Arun to the Mechi and the Singilela Range. 

AUTHORITY— 

Hodgson, R. H., — Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages {Dialects) of the celebrated people 
called Kirdntis, noiv occupying the Eastern-most province of the kingilom of iSepdU or the basin of 
the river Arun, which province is named after them Kiviint. Journal of the Asiatic Society ot 
Bengal, Vol. ssyi. 1857, pp. 333 and fl'. Reprinted in Aliscelkineons Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. i, London, 18S0, pp. 17t) and il. 

Our information about the Choura^ya dialect is even more unsatisfactory than is 
the case with other forms of Khamhu. It seems to occupy a somewhat independent 
j)Osition, and often difi'ers from connected forms of speech in grammar and vocabulary. 
Dumi and Khaling are apparently most closely connected. 

B and w, d and n, respectively, are apparently intercii aim cable ; thus, sdia-me, 
young woman ; td-he, daughter ; hisi, Dumi miksi, eye ; dbbd, KCilung nbbo, nose ; di, 
Kulung nitig, name; dicdtn, Dumi ndm, sun, etc. It nill he seen that ci in the last 
instances corresponds to n in connected forms of speech. 

Nouns.- — Gender is distinguished in the usual way, by means of different w ords or 
of qualifying additions. Thus, d-po, father; d-mo, mother: old man ; nge-be, 

cld woman : td-wa, fa-ie, daughter : bcho and zcoc/m, man, husband ; Itcho, wife: 

VOL. Ill, PART I 3 b 
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ucJio-heba, boy ; hlcho-heba, girl : sdldcho^ yonng man ; sdla-me, young woman : dpo chdli 
and chdli ngdpo, dog ; chdli ntma and dhomo chdli, bitch ; dpo hlya, bull ; dmo hlya, cow. 

There are no instances of a dual or a plural in the materials available. 

The genitive is apparently formed by simply putting the governed before the 
governing word without any suffix ; thus, hd hdng' gya, bird’s egg ; Inya nunu, cow s 
young, calf. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions, such as bi-lo, with ; kho, 
by ; lo, in ; lo-ngo, from ; sokho, without, and so on. 

The first four numerals are given in the table on p. 343. They are apparently more 
closely related to the numerals in Thulung than to those in other Kliambu dialects. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


unggu, I. 
d, my. 

d-leme, mine. 
unggu-ticha, we. 
iki-leme, our. 


ngo-me, unu, thou. 


time, yo-me, ya-me, he, she, it. 


nge-me-leme, his, hers, its. 
to-me-ticha, they. 
ngo-no-ma-ticha-leme, their. 


i-leme, thine. 
ngo-me-tieJia, you. 
muyem-leme, your. 

The above table probably contains some mistakes. Corresponding forms are Dumi 
and Khaling ung, I ; Khaling d, my ; I, thy ; Dumi iki, our ; dnn, thou ; tern and tami, 
this, etc. 

Interrogative pronouns are dchu, who ? which ? thdme, which ? dmd, what ? 
Indefinite pronouns are formed by adding ye, also, to interrogatives ; thus, dchu-ye, 
anybody ; dmd-ye, anything. 


We have no information about the use of pronominal suffixes to denote 

the person and number of the subject and object, or of the formation of tenses. 

There is apparently a verb substantive U ; thus, thme, it is, yes. The final me of 
this form is probably a copula, which is used as an assertive particle, and is probably 
connected with the final me in many pronouns. 

Forms ending in d, td, std, kdtd, etc., are given as imperatives ; thus, lihd, be 
silent ; gakd, give ; hdltd, walk ; phittd, bring ; hdkstd, speak ; levdstd, go ; jd-kdtd, 
eat ; pi-kdtd, come, etc. The base alone is used as an imperative in ne, take. 

The negative particle is a prefixed d ; thus dtti, it is not, no ; dducho, not-good, 
bad. Before imperatives no can be used instead. 


KHALING. 


The Khaling Kbambus are found in the so-called Majh, or Middle, Kirant, i.e. the 
Tulls between the Likhu and Arun rivers. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Oontinuation of the Comparative Vocabulary of the several Dialects of the Kirantee 
Language. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 350 and ff. Reprinted 
in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp, 194 and ff 
Hunter, W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and Eigh Asia London 
1868. 

Khaling is most closely related to Dumi and the so-called Rai. 
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NonnS. — The demonstrative base u, that, its, is used as a prefix in words such as 
a-cJiye, child ; u-dhong, head ; u-nyol, day ; u-pdp, father, etc. 

Gender is distinguished by using different terms, or else by adding suffixes and 
words denoting the sex ; thus, u-pdp, father ; u-mdm, mother : ddumhu, husband ; u~ 
may, wife : las'bd, man ; mespd, woman : pdchhd, old man ; mdchhd, old woman : sdld- 
chye, young man ; sdld-me, young woman : kohlap, cock ; upTidm, ben ; updp khleb, 
dog; umdm khleb, bitch: tdrd-pd-chye, son; daughter : chwe-chwe and 

las'bd chioe, boy ; melsem-chye, girl, etc. 

There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural, but we do not know 
how the dual and the plural are formed. 

The genitive is formed by adding po as in Dumi or Mm as in Thulung and repeating 
the governed word by means of a pronominal prefix before the governing one ; thus, 
grot-po u-chyesd, goat-of its-young, kid ; gai-kdm u-chyesd, cow-of its-young, calf. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are bl, in ; bi-kd, 
from ; a, by ; pb-bi and kblo, with ; tl, on, upon ; mdngthd, without, and so on. 

Nninerals. — The first numerals are given in the table on p. 343. It will be seen 
that higher numbers are counted in twenties. 

Pronouns.— The following are the personal pronouns : — 

ung, I. in, thou. tdm, mdm, ydkdm, he, she, it. 

d, my. I, thy. u, ydkdm, his, her, its. 

d-po, mine. In-po, thine. ydkdm-po, his, hers, its. 

landthou. ye-cM, dn-chi,joui'wo. om-sa, they two. 

Is, my and thy. yes, your two. unsu, u, amsa, ydkdm-sii, their 

bchd, achu, I and he. two. 

bs, my and his. 

Ik, I and you. yen, you. am-ham, they. 

ik, my and your. yen, your. ! ydkdm, u, their. 

bk, I and they. ! 

bk, my and their. 

It will be seen that the dual and the plural are frequently left unmarked in the 
third person, forms such as bchu-po, mine and his ; Ik-po, mine and yours, etc., are of 
course used in addition to those just registered. 

Demonstrative pronouns are tom-ngd, this; mdm-ngd, that. 

Interrogative and indefinite pronouns are khdm, who? maw^r-^a, what ? hebe, how 
much ? khd-bi, where ? md-bi, why ? sui-yb, anybody ; mdng-yb, anything. 

Verbs. — are very unsatisfactorily informed about the use of pronominal 
suffixes to indicate the person and number of the subject and object, and about the 
formation of tenses. 

A dual subject with an imperative is indicated by adding chi or sometimes I or by 
«« inserting it before the imperative suffix e. The corresponding plural suffix is nl-y-e, 

na-y-e, or s-na-y-e. Thus, sede, kill; se-chi, kill ye two; se-s-na-y-e, kill ye; pid-e, 
pl-chl-e, pl-s-naye, bring ; khdtte, khdtte-chl-e, kho-s-naye, take away ; ngdnde, ngdnde- 
chl-e, ngdndi-nl-ye, put down ; mu-ye, mu-l-ye, mu-m-ye, do, etc. 

The suffix ngd is added in order to denote an object of the first person singular in 
hi-ngd-ye, give me. 
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It has already been remarked that the imperative ends in e or ye. That is not, 
however, always the case, and we also find imperatives such as leba, be silent ; am' si, 
sleep, etc. 

The negative particles are a prefixed md and a prefixed dokJidi (compare Thulung 
dblchon) ; thus, ma-a, not is, no ; md~nyupa, not good, bad ; dokhdi-song' -pa, not long, 
short. The negative imperative is formed by addiug rnu. 


dOmi. 


The Diimi Khambus are found in the so-called Majh, or Middle, Kirant, i.e. the hills 
between the Likhu and Amn rivers. 

authority— 

Hodgson, B. T1.,~ Continuation o f the Comparative Vocabulary of the several Dialects of the Kirantee 
Language. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xsvi, 1857, pp. 350 and ff. Reprinted 
in ^Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London, 1880, pp. 194 and £f. 

Dumi is most closely connected with Kbaling and with the dialect described below 
under the head of Eai. 


Nouns.— The prefix « in words such a,s ii-pti, father; n-mydm, mother ; utH, egg, 
etc., is by origin a demonstrative pronoun. 

G ender is indicated by using different terms or else by adding suffixes and words 
indicating the sex. Thus, il-pu, u-pydp and father ; u-tny dm, mother : las'be, 

man; meshe, woman: a chitwfto, husband ; u-mei, wife: pdclihd, old man; mdchhd, old 
woman: young man ; sdld-me, jovmg voman: u-pu, or u-pydp, khleb, dog; 

ii-mu, or u-mydm, khleb, bitch : gyai-pb-u-chyo u-pydp, male calf ; gyai-pb-u-chyo u-niydm, 
female calf : lasbe-chyo, son ; mesbe-chyo, daughter, and so on. 

There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. We do not know 
how the dual and the plural are expressed. 

The suffix of the genitive is pd, and the governed word is repeated by means of a 
pronominal prefix before the governing one ; thus, bl-pb ii-chii, cow-of its-young, calf. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are bi, yb, in ; bl 
ke, with ; bi-kd, from ; d, ngd, by, etc. 

Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the fable on p. 343. 'Ihey are closely 
related to the forms in the so-called Rai. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


ung, dng-ngu, i. 

0, my. 
b-po, mine. 

tchi, 1 and thou, my and thy. 
bchu, i and he. 
bohu, dclii, my and his. 
iki, vilii, I and you, my and 
your. 

bnge, dng-ku, I and they, 
dng-ku, ok, my and their. 


j i)i, ana, thou. 

I d, thy. 

' dppo, thine. 
ye-chi, you two. 
ye-clii, dll-chi, yoiu’ two. 

dnni, you, 

dnni, your. 


nam, ydkdm, momi, he, she, it. 
u, mom, his, her, its. 
moin-po, his, hers, its. 
ydkdm-sd, ummi, they two. 

ydkdm-su, um-ni, mom-ni, their 
two. 

ydkdm-hdm, mum-hdm, they, 
their. 
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Demonstratiye pronouns are tamit tem, and tem-ngd, this ; momi, yakdm, and ydhdm- 
ngd, that, 

Interrogatire and indefinite pronouns are syii and syu-go, who? mung and mimngd, 
what? 7m-pu-ne, why? syii-yo, anybody; mdng-yd, anything, and so on. 

Vorbs. — The use of pronominal sufiixes and prefixes in order to indicate the person 
and number of the subject and the object, and the formation of the tenses are probably 
the same as in the so-called Rai. A suffix ngd is used in order to indicate an object of 
the first person singular in hi-ngd, give me. 

The base alone, and with suffixes such as e and a, is used as an imperative ; thus, 
je, speah ; pu, come ; tmg-e, drink ; sed-e, kill; rlpha, stand up, etc. 

The negative particle is a prefixed ma, nio, or mu ; thus, mo-d, not-is, no ; mu-bhang’’ - 
jaa, not-handsooie, ugly. The negative imperative is formed by adding mu. 


RAI. 

The country between the Dud Kosi and Tambor rivers in Nepal is inhabited by the 
tribes known as Jimdars and Yakhas, They claim that their country alone is properly 
called Kirdnt des. They call themselves Rais. 

The Jimdars have often been considered to be identical with the Khambus. 
According to information collected for the purposes of the last Census of 1901, however, 
the two terms are quite distinct. ‘The Khambus of Darjeeling often assume the title 
of Rai and claim to be the same as Jimdars, but their pretensions are not admitted in 
Nepal.’ In this place, where we are only concerned with language, the difference 
between Jimdar and Khambu is of no importance. 

Hodgson does not use the designation Jimdar, but includes the tribes in question in 
the Kiranti group. T’he name ‘ Jimdar ’ is said to be a corruption of the Hindo^tani 
‘ Zam'indar ’ used in the sense of ‘ crofter.’ ‘ Rai ’ is the well-known Indian honorific title. 

No information has been forthcoming about fht^ number of Jimdars in and outside 
Nopal. At the various Censuses and during the preparatory operations of this Survey 
they have been confounded with the Khambus. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases in a dialect called Rai have been forwarded from the Nepal Darbar. The 
Parable is written in a dialect which corresponds to what Hodgson called Dumi. The 
same is the case with the bulk of the list. Some few forms, however, belong to a 
dialect which more closely corresponds to Hodgson’s Bahing. Those forms have been 
printed within parenthesis. 

According to Mr. Gait, the Jimdars speak more than one dialect. It is probable 
that the Dumis and Bahings are sub-tribes of the Jimdars. We have not, however, 
sufficient information about the various Nepalese tribes and their habitat, and I therefore 
give the Rai texts below under the head of Rai, as I have received them. 
AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Oontinuaiion of the Gompar,ihre YocahuJar)j of the several Dialects of the Kiruatee 
Language. Jour„ul of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1S57, pp. 350 and S. Reprinted 
in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Inlian Subjects. Vol i. London, 1880, pp. 194 and if, 
Contains Bating and Humi vocabularies. 
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Hodgson, B. H.,— Vocabulary. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. xxvi, 1357, pp. 436 
and fE. ; Yol. xxvii, 1858, pp. 393 and fE. Eepiinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects, Yol. i, London, 1880, pp. 320 and ff. Contains a Bahing vocabulary, grammar, and a 
specimen of the dialect. 

Hunter, H. H.,— A Gomparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and Sigh Asia. London, 1868. 

The remarks on Eai grammar which follow are based on the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son reproduced on pp. 380 and ff., and on such forms in the list of words as belong to 
the same dialect. A full analysis of the Bahing dialect has been given above on pp. 327 
and fF. 

Fronunciation. — Short and long vowels are sometimes interchanged. Thus, the 
ablative suffix kd also occurs as ka. The final vowel is sometimes dropped altogether ; 
thus, ktista-k, going; hut arriving. 

7 and c, «« and 0 , respectively, are sometimes interchanged; thus, ngeru, finished; 
ngirum, finishing : mo, were ; mu-sa, being. Instead of o we often find wa ; thus, o and 
wa, my. 

7 is sometimes interchangeable with u ; thus, lal-bu, and lal-bi, before. The final 
bu, hi in this word is the usual suffix of the locative, which is commonly written bi. The 
actual pronrmciation is perhaps bii. 

A or d is sometimes also interchangeable with o ; thus, mom and mam, that ; ya-bu 
and yo-bi, behind. 

The dialect has four gutturals, four palatals, four dentals, and four labials. The 
cerebrals t and d occur in some few words. It is not certain if their pronunciation 
differs from that of the corresponding dentals. 

73 and t are interchanged in words such as lu-tv, and lu-du, said. 

Instead of nd, name, Hodgson gives nang under the head of Humi. 

Prefixes. — The prefixes used in the formation of words are mostly pronominal. 
The prefix u, which is originally an abbreviated form of the personal pronoim of the 
third person, is often used as a mere formative; thus, u-nu, nose ; ti-kam, mouth ; u-cM, 
son. If such words are qualified by a possessive pronoun of the first or second persons^ 
the prefix u is replaced by o or wa, my ; d, thy, respectively. The prefix does not 
necessarily belong to the word, but such ideas as ‘nose,’ ‘ mouth,’ ‘ son,’ etc., are not 
conceived in the abstract but put into relation with somebody, so that, instead of saying 
‘nose,’ etc., we say ‘ my nose,’ ‘thy nose,’ ‘his nose,’ etc., according to circumstances. 

Articles.— There are no articles. The numeral tik-pu, one, is often used as an 
indefinite article. If the qualified noun denotes a human being, the Aryan jand, person, 
is sometimes substituted for the final pu of tik-pu ; thus, tik-jand minu, one-person man, 
a man. 

ITounS— Gender.— The natural gender is distinguished by using diflerent words or 
by adding words denoting the gender ; thus, pu, father ; mu, mother : sarya, bull ; bhi, 
cow : kJiibu, dog ; khibu-me, bitch : chJiangur bokd, he gcat ; chbangur, she goat ; darhya 
mirga, a male deer ; mirga me, a female deer : wa-lanchu, brother ; wa-michun, sister. 

Number.— There are two numbers, the singular and the plitral. The usual suffixes 
of the plTiral are mul and hdm ; thus, pu-mul, fathers ; chdkara-hdm, servants. 

Case.— The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by 
means of any suffix. The base alone is also used as a dative ; thus, chdkara-hdm lu-ti-ni. 
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servants said, he said to the servants. Sometimes, however, the Aryan suffix Idi, for, is 
used instead ; thus, pu-ldi, to the father. 

The subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the case of the agent, which is also 
used as an instrumental. It is formed by adding the suffix a; thus, pih-d lu-du, the 
father-by said ; riha-d pudd, ropes-with bind. 

The suffix of the ablative is ka, which is usually preceded by one of the suffixes la 
or bi ; thus, pii-la-ka, from a father ; tam-bi-ka, from here. 

Bi is the usual suffix of the locative and terminative. Thus, kim-bi, in the house ; 
khur-bi, upon his neck. It has already been remarked that the final i of this postposi- 
tion sometimes interchanges with u. Compare the compound postposition gho-bn, in the 
interior of, in, into. The suffix la which often precedes the ka of the ablative is probably 
another suffix of the locative. Compare yo-lam, after; yo-pi, behind. 

The usual suffix of the genitive is pii or po ; thus, pii-pu, of a father ; mln-po, of a 
man. The governing noun is often repeated by means of a pronominal prefix before the 
governed noun ; thus, mam-po u-pit, him-of his-father, his father. 

Another genitive suffix m occurs in forms such as del-bi-m tik-pu pastya, village- 
in-of a shopkeeper, a shopkeeper of the village. It is not used as a genitive suffix in the 
proper sense of the word, but is added to other forms in order to transform them into 
adjectives or relative participles. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions, such as de-bi, near ; kdl, 
with ; lal-bi, before ; yo-bi, behind ; lim-bi, under, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the noun they qualify and are often put in the 
genitive ; thus, ghala-pu siso, great famine ; jaadu chuchu, a bad boy. 

The particle of comparison is Ukandu ; thus, um-po icd-miclmm likandu xim-po 
wd-lanchv, rippu mota, his sister than his brother tall is, his brother is taller than his 
sister. 

Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. The numerals 
twelve to nineteen are formed by adding two, three, etc., to tik, i.e. tik-ri, ten. Thus, 
tik-sak, twelve; tik-maluk, fourteen. Note tik-raj, seventeen. ‘Eleven’ is tikluk. 
Similarly are formed sdk-tik, twenty-one; sdjh-masi, twenty-two; sdk-sup, twenty-three; 
sdk-pok, twenty-five; sdk-jak, twenty-six; snp-tik, thirty-one; stip-si, thirty-three ; 
sup-bhaluk, WiixtY-ioxyr: stiph-jhak, thirty-six; tap-tambu (sic), thirty-nine; bhdluk-tif 
forty-one ; bhdhik-bhd, forty-four, etc. 

Note dil^o jhakari, sixty ; rdkari, seventy ; rekkuri, eighty; tambiiri, ninety. 

Many of these forms are curious. The whole method of counting is, however, Indo- 
Chinese. 

The numerals precede the noun they qualify. 

Pronouns. — The principal forms of the personal pronouns will be found in the 
table which follows. There are no traces of a dual in the specimens forwarded for the 
purposes of this Survey. Hodgson’s Dumi vocabulary contains separate forms for the 
dual, and also double sets of the dual and the plural of the first person, one including 
:and one excluding the person addressed. I have added several forms from Hodgson’s 
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vocabulary witbin parenthesis. I have also followed him 
exclusive and inclusive form of the dual and the plural of 


ang, angii, I. 
ang-d, by me. 

0- ^)0, ica-po, 0, ica, my. 
{l-chii I and thou.) 
{d-cMi, I and he.) 
{l-cM-po, mine and 

thine.) 

{d-chu-po, a-chi-po, my 
a]id his.) 

1- ki, in-ki, I and you. 
ang-ku, I and they. 


dnu, and, {in), thou. 
dnd-d, bv thee. 
d-po, d, thy. 

{ye- chi, you two.) 

{ye-chi-po, dn-chi-po, of 
you two.) 


din-m, you. 


in distinguishing between an 
the first person. 
urn, tnom, mam,ydkam, he. 
nm-d, etc., by him. 
iim-po, u, etc., his. 

{i.im-mi, ydkam-sn, tliey two.) 

{tim-ni-po, mmn-ni-po, ydkam- 
su-po, of them two.) 


kdi-mul, mam-hdim, etc., thev. 


Hodgson fui-ther gives onge, I and they, genitive ok-vo, ok. Ap-po, yom-, has been 
influenced by Hindi. 

The form mom, he, looks like a noun of ageney formed from the verb substantive mo 
bv adding the pronoun nm. A suffix m, i.e. perhaps um, is not infrequently used to form 
nouns of agency and relative participles from other words. It corresponds to Bahing me. 
Thus, mani del-bi-m tik-jand mi>m, that village-in- being one-person man, a man of that 
village; ang dok-ta-m ansa-bhdg, I get-shall-that share, the share which I shall get ; 
mit-chn-m, died-he, the dead one. dead. 

The forms o, wa, my ; d, thy ; u, his, are used as pronominal prefixes with nouns ; 
thus, o-ngasi-hdm, my companions ; dp-po d-iodi, yoim brother ; iim-po u-chu, his son. It 
has already been remarked that the prefix n is sometimes used as a mere formative. 
Compare ii-suta, raw, in Hodgson’s Dumi vocabulaiy. 

The verb is, as is also the case in other connected forms of speech, a noun, and the 
pronominal prefixes should, therefore, be expected to be used with verbs. So far as we 
can judge from the specimens, this is, however, only tlie case with the prefix d, thy. 
Compare bhoj d-mn, feast you-made ; dnu sadhai ang kdl d-mo-la, you always me with 
you-are ; d-ki-du, thou-boughtest. Compare Limbu. 

Tbe forms ngu and nga are apparently used as suffixes of the first person. Compare 
md-ngii, 1 did', nm-n g a-t d, 1 s.m ', mo-ngd, I was; be-ngd, give me; mo-ngd-ni, 
make me. 

Demonstrative pronouns are turn, tom, tarn, this; nioni,mani, ydkam,ihaii. Compare 
the personal pronoun of the third person. 

The interrogative pronouns are bo and a-bo, who ? md, what ? hit-po, bow many ? etc. 
A form ds, who ? must be inferred from ds-d-yo, by anyone. Compare md-yo, anything, 
which word shows that indefinite pronouns are formed ly adding yo, even, also, to the 
interrogatives. 

An interrogative pronoun is sometimes also used as a kind of relative ; thus, o-po md 
go turn dp-pong, mine what is this thine, all that I have is thine. Eelative clauses are, 
however, usually expressed by means of relative participles. 

Verbs. — It has already been remarked that the verb is still virtuallv a noun. The 
subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent ; there is no passive ; and verbal 
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forms are freely used in connexion with postpositions. It has also been remarked that 
pronominal prefixes and suSixes are, to a small extent, used in order to denote the 
subject and object, 'this tendency towards pronominalization is, howeyer, less pronounced 
than in other connected dialects such as Limbu. 

Verb substantive. — I'he most common ba«e of the verb substantive is mo or mu. 
It has, besides, the fuller meaning of sitting down, residing. In addition to mo we also 
find go. Other bases which are used with the same meaning are chhu and ica, and 
perhaps also ng in ap-po-ng, it is thine. The final ng of this latter word is perhaps only 
a euphonic nasalization of the vowel. 

Finite verb. — Ihe materials available are not sufficient for giving a detailed sketch 
of Rai conjugation, 'the remarks which follow give a short survey of the principal forms 
contained in the specimen. 

Present time. — The base alone is used as a present ; thus, d-nd md loci, thy name 
what is ? 

The most common suffix of the present tense is ta or td ; thus, ang mo-td, I am ; 
ang-d ydm-tci, I strike ; dnd-d ydm-ta, you strike. In mu-nga-td, I am doing, the infix 
nga apparently denotes the subject. 

Some verbs insert an s before ta ; thus, mis-td, I die; khus-ta, I go, thou goest. 

In eoigku m>'k-td, we are, a suffix k has been added to the base before td, Mu-k is 
formally a participle meaning ‘ being.’ The suffix td is, therefore, probably a form of 
the copula. 

The suffix ta can also be preceded by other suffixes, such as ja, tha, thing ; thus, 
mo-ja-ta, he is sitting ; um~d yam-tha-ta, he strikes ; tim khns-thing-tu, he goes. The last 
mentioned form shows that ta is sometimes replaced by tu. Instances only occiu in the 
third person singular. Compare, however, past time, below. 

In dnd-d yam-tha-tis, thou strikest, tis has been substituted for ta. Another suffix 
of the preseiit is ni, which is usually preceded by other suffixes such as ti and hi ; thus, 
dok-ti-ni, thev are getting ; ang-mid (sic) d-mo-hi-ni, you are.' An m has been added in 
umid-hdm-d yom-ti-ni-m, they strike. Compare the remarks on the formation of nouns 
of agency under the head of pronouns. 

A suffix la occurs in dnn d-moda, you are. It is perhaps a slip for ta. 

The forms goe Idkshi, we go; gdni latcni, you go; gumikdgd lawnii, they go, in the 
list, have not been taken from the same dialect as that represented by the Parable and 
the bulk of the list. Compare Bahing. 

Past time. — The base alone is also used as a past tense; thus, mo, they were, he 
lived ; ding mo-nga. I was ; jaiodph hi, answer he gave, he answered. 

The suffix ni, which is sometimes preceded by ti or di, is used in forms such as 
mu-ni, they made ; lu-ti-ni, he said ; se-mu-di-ni, he made him tend (pigs). 

A common suffix is n, which is usually preceded by consouants such as t or d, ch, 
and n. Thus, kdn-nu nger-u, squandering finished, he wasted ; lu-tu and lu-du, he said ; 
yom-du, I have beaten ; d-ki-du, thou boughtest ; nm-nii, he has made. 

V is probably connected with the suffix yo in lam-thi-yo, 1 have walked. 

In md-ng-u, I h-ive done, the suffix « is preceded by ng, which is probably a suffix 
of the first person singular. 
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Most of the forms mentioned above can be followed by the sulfix m. They are then 
properly nouns of agency or relative participles, but can also be used with the function 
of ordinary verbs. Thus, go-m, be was ; mo-m. thou wast, they were ; mi-ni d-mo-ni-m, 
you were ; d-chu-m, he said ; li-chu~m, be became alive. In Tchu-chii-m thiyo, (I, thou, 
or he) went ; yom-dii-m thiyo, I had beaten, thiyo has been added. Thiyo probably 
means ‘ was,’ and yom-du-m thiyo would then literally mean ‘ I was a beater.’ 

A sufldx d occurs in forms such as cinghu mu-Jc-d, we were ; hhu-ch-d, be went; 
li-ch-d, be became alive ; chhtikhd, it arose, etc. 

Forms such as don-po, be was found, are inoperly participles. 

Ibe forms given under Nos. 185-190, 1^14-216 in the list belong to another dialect. 

Fatare. — The suffix ta or tu is also used with a future meaning ; thus, ang lu-o- 
nu d-s-ta, I saying will-say ; chhuk-td, it will be ; ang chhiip-tu, I shall be; ding-d yom- 
tu, I shall beat. 

Imperative. — The base alone is used as an imperative ; thus, tu, put ; bi, give ; be- 
ngd, give me. 

A common suffix is ni ; thus, mo-ni, sit ; yum-i-ni, beat ; mo-ngd-ni, make me. It 
is sometimes preceded by another suffix chi ; thus, pi-chi-ni, take ; repma-ehi-ni, stand ; 
kap-mu-chi-ni, cause bim to put on. Note say. 

Another suffix is d, which is sometimes preceded by other suffixes such as ch, t, or 
d ; thus, pi-d, come ; lam-thiy-d, walk ; micha, die ; khuchd, go ; Idtd, draw ; pudd, bind ; 
eendd, look. 

The forms ending in ti in the sentence in-ki-d j n-o-ka-ti tung-ki-ti moj muk-ti, us-by 
eat-should drink-should, merry make-sbouhi, let us eat, drink, and make merry, are 
perhaps future forms. 

Verbal nouns and participles.— The most common verbal noun is formed by 
adding the suffix nu ; thus, lu-nn, to say; moj m'l-nn, in order to make merry; chhud- 
nu-ldi, being for, to be. Compare the suffix nu mentioned under the head of past 
time. 

Another verbal noun is formed by adding m or om ; thus, mtik-H-m, to do ; ho-m 
pachhi, after the coming ; yom-om, to beat. In ho-lom-d, by his arriving, because he 
came, it is preceded by an I which should perhaps be compared with la mentioned under 
the head of present. 

The suffix m is also used to form relative and verbal participles ; thus, ang dok-ta-m 
ansa-bhdg, I getting share, the share that I shall get; rnitchu-m gom, dead was. 

The verbal noun ending in nn is also used as a relative participle; thus, po-d ju-nu 
bhusa, pigs-by eating husks, the hu.sks which the pigs ate. 

A common relative participle is formed by adding pu, i.e. probably the suffix of the 
genitive, to a participle ending in k; thus, mam saliar-hi mu-k-jm mam mum, that town- 
in living that man, that man who lived in that town; sampati ju-k-pu turn d-chu, 
property eating this thy-son, this thy son who wasted thy property. 

The various forms mentioned under the head of present, past, and future, above, 
are properly verbal nouns or participles, and are often used as such. Compare yom-ja- 
ta, beating; chhuk-thing-ta, being; khus thing-ta, going ; khuchu, gone. 

Forms such as Jwyo, coming-also ; ho-pd-cliii-yo, arriving-also, can be used as con- 
junctive participles. The most common conjunctive participle is, however, formed by 
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adding the suifix ha, ha, or h, which is identical with the ablative suffix, to th« various 
verbal bases; thus, bdtule mti-ha, together making, gathering; yom-du-hd, having 
beaten; hhu-chu-hd, going; hus-ta-h, going; phuha-h, arising; ngini-h, hearing; 
hu-cM-ni-hd, bringing, and so forth. 

A suffix sa is used in forms such as doh-sa, getting ; mu-sa, remaining. 

Note finally the isolated forms d-nd, saying; ds-ta, saying ; lu-o-nu, saying, 

Causals are apparently formed by suffixing lal or mu ; thus, jo-lai-mi, he is graz- 
ing, fromyo, eat; se-mii-di-ni, to-tend-caused, from se, tend. 

Ifegative particle* — The negative verb is formed by prefixing md, and suffixing 
na ; thus, md dok-tu-na, he did not get ; md he-nga-na, you did not give to me [nga ) ; 
md dira-na, I am not worthy. Note md hin-in-na, he did not give. 

Order of Words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. Qualifying 
words precede the qualified ones. 

For further details the student is referred to the version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows, and to the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 409 
and ff. 
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[ No. 35.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

RAI. 


(Nepal Da rear.) 


Tik-pu min-po sak-pu u-chu mo. 

One man-of two his-sons were 

ang dok-tam ansa-bhag angu be-nga,’ 

I getting share me 
ansa chhutia musa-khancba. 
share division mahing-gave. 
sampati batu-le-mu-ka tado 
property together-mahing far 
musmo um-po ansa-bhag-bim 
living his share-of 


ana 

give,' saying 
Mam-po yo-lam 
That-of after 
pardes 

foreign-country 
sampati jbara 
property all 


Sak-pu madhe 
Two among 
o-pu 

his-father 
mam kancbha 
that younger 

khucba. Ma-bi 
went. There 

kannn-n^eru. 


kancbba, ‘ pu-a, 
younger, 'father-O, 

ki-tn. 0-pu-a 
said. Sis-fathei'-hy 
pu-a jbara 
son-hy all 
moja 

in-debauchery 
Kharcha 


to-squander-finished. Expenditure 


mu-nu 

ngiru-m pacbbi mam tbau-bi 

ghala-pu 

siso 

cbhukba. Mam 

making 

finishing after that place-in 

big 

famine 

arose. 

He 

dukb 

buk-bo. Mam del-bim 

tik jana 

minu 

kai klmchuka 

destitute 

became. That country-of 

one person man 

with 

going 

mo. 

Mam sabar-bi muk-pu mam 

minu-a 

um-po 

kbeti-bi 

po 

stayed. 

That city-in living that 

man-by 

his 

field -in 

swine 


se-mu*di-ni. 
to- graze-caused. 

bhusa-a-yo 

husJcs-with-even 


As-a-yo ma-yo 
Anyone-hy anything 

u-mupu bbin-nu ma 
his-belly to-fill not 


ma-bin-in-na. 

not-gave. 

dok-tu-na. 

got. 


Mam 

Those 

U-sani 

His-sense 


a-chum, ‘ o-pu-po Mt-po sebantite-ham-a 

said, ‘ my-father-of how-many servants 
yen-nu-yo dok-ti-ni. Angu sukha 
to-spare-even get. 
bo-pa-cha, “ ye pa, 

coming, “ O father, 


1 


ap-po 


a-cbuye 


hunger 
I sura 
God 
lu-nu 
say-to 


mista. 

die. 

anu-bi 

you-to 


A.ng 


keba suba 
much bread 
kustak 


po-a 

sicine-by 

bom 

coming 

ju-nu 

to-eat 

o-pu 


my-father 


]u-nu 

eaten 

pacbbi 

after 

dok-sa 

getting 

phar-bi 

near 


mangu : 


angu 


ansing 

ang-a pap 

me-by sin did ; I 

ma-dira-na. Angu ap-po 

your-Ronour-of your-son say-to not-ivorthy. Me your-Eonour-of 
sebante-bem mo-nga-ni,” luo-nu-asta,’ ana pbukhak mam-po u-pu 
servant-like make-me,” saying-tvill-say,’ saying rising his his-father 

de-bi kbucha. Mam cbu dherai yakang mo-yo, u-pu-a dok-kba-tu, 

near went. That son very far was-even, his-father-by saw, 
xi-go ngi-cbum-a bhul-pbu-cbuka, tokchbi-bi bep-kha-tu-ka cbuk-mu-du 

Ms-mind aching running-going, neck-on embracing kiss-made. 
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Chu-a u-pu lu-du, ‘ e o-pu, Isura a-mukhiaji-bi pap 

Son-by his-father said, ‘ O my-father, God your-face-in sin 

mangu ; angu a-chu lu-nu ma-dii-a-na.’ Meyo pii-a cMkara-liam 
did; I thy-son to-say not-icoHhy ' But father-by servants 
lu-ti-ni, ‘jati gu huclii-ni-ka tarn kap-mu-clii-ni ; khur-bi chlmkurim 

said, ‘ good cloth bringing him to-put-on-cause ; hand-on ring 

bhig-be-ni, u-pbali-bi jutta yo be-ni. Lau, “ in-ki-a ju-o-ka-ti 
to-put-on-give, his-feet-on shoes also give. Well, “ us-by shall-eat 

tung-ki-ti moj muk-ti,” lu-nu-ni; o-cbu mitchum gom, licha ; 

shall-drink merry shall-make,” say; my-son dead teas, lived; 

chamum gom, don-po,’ teni ana mam-ham-a ananda mu-ni. 
lost was, was-found' thus saying theni-by merry made. 

Ham dusapi chu kbeti-bi mom-gom. Ho-yo kirn dei-bi bopa-chu-yo 

That older son field-in was. Coming house near arriving 

baja hanebhomum sora nginik, tik jana chakara bra-tu-ka, ‘ ma-wa ? ’ 

music dancing sound hearing, one person servant calling, ‘ ichat-is ? ’ 
ana siku-bi. ‘Ap-po a-wa holom-a a-pu-a 

saying asked. ‘ Your-Ronour-of your-brother arriving-for your-father-by 
tik-pti bboj mu-nu,’ cliakara-a me lu-du-yo, mom-pu u-chili bru-ebu-ka 

one feqst made,' servant-ly so said-also, him-of his-anger arising 

kim-ghobu ma unga-na, llam-po pu pakha lana-cbuk mam binti 

house-into not icent. Ris father outside coming him entreaty 

mu-tu. Mam-a u-pu jawapb-bi, ‘ senda, teni barkba-bi a-tabal 

made. Rim-by his-father ansicer-gave. Ho, these years-in yonr-service 

mu-ngata. Hiyo-yo a-baeban ma-gap-tu-na. Mai-yo angu o-ngasi-bam 

doing-am. Ever-even thy-icord not-transgressed. Still I 'my-friends 

kai moj mu-nu tik-pu bbeda-po u-ebu ma be-uga-ua. 

with merry to-make one sheep-of its-young-one not gavest-to-me. 

Besya-bam-kai musa sampati juk-pu turn a-ebu bolom-a bboj 

Rarlots-with living property eating this thy-son coming-on feast 

a-mu.’ Meyo u-pu-a ludu, ‘ye ebu, anu sadbai ang kai 

thou-madest’ But his-father-by said, ‘ O son, you always me icith 

a-mola. 0-po ma go turn jhara ap-pong. Ing-ki-a moja musa 

yoUi-are. Me-of ichat is this all yotirs. JJs-by merriment making 

barkba-bboj muktim khanohe cbhuk-ta. Mahak ? asta, tarn a-wa 

joy-feast to-make proper will-be. Why ? saying, tins your-brother 
mitebum gom, liebum ; ebamum gom, don-po.’ 

dead was, lived; lost was, was- found.' 
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VAYU. 

According to Hodgson the Vayus, who are vulirarly called Hayus, inhabit the slopes 
of the central region of t lie Himalaya in Hepal. They are found in small villages scat- 
tered on both sides of the river Kosi, from the great valley of Xepal proper to that paint 
where the Kosi tarns southwards to issue into the plains. Their number in Nepal 
cannot be ascertained, but is said to be small and not to exceed a few thousands. At 
the last Census of 1901 some few speakers of Vayu were returned from districts outside 


Nepal, viz.: 

Assam, Lakhimpui’ ........... 90 

Bengal Presidency. Darjeeling .......... :24 

Total . 1 14 


The Vayus of Lakhimpur wore probably either serving in our Inlian Army, or 
were employed on tea-gardens. 

Hodgson describes the Vayus as being in an exceedingly depressed condition, pro- 
bably passinc: to gradual extinction. There does not appear to be any close conne.vion 
between the dilferent villages. Each village his a headman, whom they call majhua. 
This name recalls the word maiijhi, which is used in the same way among the Santals. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hoogson', B. H., — Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the hrohen Tribes of Nepal. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. sxvi, 1857, pp. 317 and ff. Reprinted in* Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects. London 1880, Vol. i, pp. 161 ff. Contains a Vayn vocabu- 
lary. Pp. 216 and ff. of the reprint have the title Granamatical Analysis of the Vayu Language. 

— Vayu Vocabulary (pp. 216-270). B. — Vayu Oranimar (pp. 271-319). 

„ — On the Vayu tribe of the Central Himalaya. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Vol. xxvii, 1858, pp. 443 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. i, London 1880, 
pp. 393 and ff. 

Hunter, W. 'SV., — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London 1868. 

Hodgson’s Essays contain a full grammatic.-il analysis of Vayu with a good specimen 
of the language. The remarks which follow are entirely based on Hodg.son’s work, to 
which the student is referred for more detailed information. I have also reproduced 
Hodgson’s specimen with the addition of an interhnear translation. 

Vayu is a typical language of the complex pronomvnahzed class, though the con- 
jagational system is less comjdicate 1 than in the case of Bailing. 

Pronunciation. — The consonant kh has a peculiar sound. Hodgson describes it 
as ‘verging upon a vague or hard A, or Sanskrit A- sA.’ Thus, AA7s-7o, ruli. Accord- 
ing to the same authority ‘ M is hard Arabic, without the least vagueness, as in jihwas- 
to, to tighten.’ 

jEJ and i are commonly interchanged ; thus, ning-la and neng-la, congeal. O and u 
are said to be interchangeable in the same way. 

Old final consonants are often slurred, an 1 the word is then pronounced in the 
abrupt tone; thus, top-ta, struck, but to’-vi, striking; mek', eye; cho-mi, small. The 
abrupt tone has been indicated by means of the sign ’ after the vowel or the consonant 

Some words are pronounced in what Hodgson calls the pausing tone ; thus. I this • 
ml, that; tb-vl, placing, comjmre to'-vi, striking. 
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Concurrent consonants are changed in various ways. Thus Ic or ¥ often becomes 
ng before m and n, as in thing-ne, shut ye ; ddng-ne'm and dak-ne-m, you desired ; from 
thik, shut ; dak’, desire, respectively. K moreover often becomes p after labials and t 
after dentals; thus phi-ki-kdng~mi, we came ; ddm~pi-kdng-mi, we were full; ho-ti-kong- 
mi, we talked, from phi, come ; dam, he full ; hot’, talk, respectively. There are, 
however, many exceptions, at least in the case of dentals preceding the k, when the 
change only takes place if the dental is dropped. Compare hot’-kok-mi, we talk. In 
dam-pop-mi, we are full, the suffix kok has been clsanged to pop under the influence 
of the preceding m. 

A final t is often changed to s ; thus, si-s-ehyang , an instrument to kill with ; si-s- 
chhok-mi, we two kill him; si-s-to, kill him; si-s-smig, kill me, etc., from the base sit, 
kill. Before m a # is apparently sometimes changed to ti ; thus, hon-mi, talked, from 
hot’, talk. Similarly p becomes m before n ; thus tom-ne, strike ye, from the base top, 
to strike. 

Ng apparently becomes m after labials, and, sometimes, n after t ; thus dam-mu-m, 
I am full, si-n-mi, I kill him, from da^n, to be full; sit’, to kill, resj^ectively. In these 
instances mu and n, respectively, are derived from the pronominal suffix ngo, ng. 

Such changes i)lay a great role in the conjugation of verbs. 

Suffixes and prefixes. — Several suffixes and prefixesjare used in the formation 
of words. The iirefixes cannot, in most ca«es, be analysed. The prefix u in u-pii, father ; 
u-ml, mother, is originally a demonstrative pronoun. It has, however, become an 
inseparable part of the word. The meaning of many other prefixes cannot now be 
ascertained; thus, cho-lo, Tibetan zla-ha, moon ; b-li-{-ning) , Tibetan bzhi, four, etc. 

A common suffix is lung, which denotes place ; thus, im-lung. sleeping room, from 
im, to sleep. The suffi.x sing is similarly added to verbal bases in order to form com- 
pounds with the meaning of time for an action ; thus, im-sing, bed time. 

The suffix chydng denotes the instrument ; thu'<, top-chydng, a beatiug instrument, 
a hammer ; ruk-chydng, a ploughing instrument, a plough. 

Nouns of agency are formed by adding the suffix vi ; thus, to’-vi, a hammer; pd-vi, 
a maker ; a goatherd. The suffix is sometimes used in a similar way; 

thus, daksa-wo, a covetous man ; liwo-ico, a bow-man, an archer. A corros])onding 
feminine is formed by adding the suffix mi ; thus, daksa-nii, a covetous woman. The 
same suffix is also used to form neuter nouns ; thus, heldiing-mi, the yellow thing, gold ; 
khak-chJiing-mi, the black thine, iron ; ddicdng-mi, the white thing, silver. It is con- 
nected with the suffix mu which is used in oider to form adjectives and genitives, 
especially before neuter nouns ; thus, sing-mu, wooden; jdjd-rnu, right; mddum-mu, 
central, etc. Mi and mu are connected with the demonstrative pronoun mi, that, and 
the verb substantive mi, m, which is used as an assertive ])article after verbs. 

A suffix sa occurs in words such as ram-sa, iexxx ; jting-sa, fever; snk’-sa, hunger; 
dak-sa, wish ; ti-dak-sa, water-wish, thirst, etc. It apparently forms abstract nouns 
from verbal bases. 

Nouns. — There is no grammatical gender. The natural gender is distinguished 
by using diff erent words or hy adding suffixes such as wo and cho, male; mi, female. 
Thus, grandfather ; grandmotber : (or perhaps luhcho), man; mesclio. 

w'oman : td-wo, hoj td-mi, girl: hang-cho, a young man; hang-mi, a young woman: 
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hing-cho, a handsome man ; bing-mi, a handsome woman. Mes-cho, woman, shows that 
cho cannot be a simple male sufBx, and the male and female suffixes are sometimes 
added after cJio ; thus, hang-cho-wo, a mature man ; bang-cho-mi, a mature woman. 

NunibBr. — There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. 
Number is not sepal ately indicated if it can be inferred from the context. In other 
cases numerals or the suffix khdta, which probably means ‘many,’ are added; thus, 
ndyung got' two hands ; Idcho-khdta, men. 

CSiSC. — Tiie cases of the subject and the object are not indicated by means of any 
suffix. They are sufficiently marked in the verb. The subject of transitive verbs is, 
however, put in the case of the agent or the instrumental in such forms as are common 
to the active and the passive. Compare the remarks under the head of verbs, below. 

The genitive is commonly expressed by putting the governed before the governing 
noun without adding any suffix ; thus, locJio got' , the man’s hand ; chhdjii mddu'm-be,h.\iX 
middle-in, in the mid-ascent of the hill. If there is no qualified noun the suffix mu or 
m is added ; thus, Idcho-mu, the man’s. The same is also sometimes the case before a 
qualified noun ; thus mulung-mu mdchim~be, in the middle of the village. The suffix m 
is very commonly added after suffixes of number and in some pronouns ; thus, Idcho 
nak-pu-m of two men ; ideho khdta-m, men’s. 

The suffix of the ablative is khen, that of the instrumental hd, and those of the 
locative be, he, and e ; thus, sing-khen, from the wood ; Idcho-hd, by a man ; ldcho~be, 
in a man ; wan-he, in the top ; kem-e, in the home. 

Other relations are indicated by adding postpositions such as mmg, with; bong, up 
to, so far as ; rek, towards, and so forth. 

Adjectives.— Most words used as adjectives are formed from verbal bases, and 
they are also used as participles ; thus, met'-vi, dying ; me'-ta, dead ; jd-tdng, eatable, 
wholesome, etc. When adjectives are used as nouns, they are often qualified by 
suffixes denoting the gender ; thus, the hungry man; stiksa-mi, the hungry 

woman. The suffix mu is similarly used to denote irrational beings ; thus, noh’-ka-mu, 
the good one. 

Comparison is effected by putting the compared noun in the ablative ; thus, wathi-m 
khen cho'-mi, him from small, smaller than he; inung-khata khen cho'-mi, these from 
small, smallest auiong these ; sabhn khen khhnta, all from cold, coldest. 

Numerals. The first lour numerals have septarate forms for the masculine, the 


feminine, and the irrational gender. 

Compare the table wliicb follows : — 


Maaculine. 

Feminine. 

Irrational. 

One 

kom-pu, ktvong-pu 

Icitio-mi, kicong-mi 

ko’lu 

Two 

n Jk-pu 

' nlng~mi 

nd’yung 

Three 

chhuk-pu 

; chhung^mi 

chhn~yunQ 

Four . 

hlik-pu 



hlig-mi 

\ 

hli-ning 


There are further separate forms for the numerals ‘ five ’ and ‘ six ’ ; thus, u-ning, 
five; chhu-ning, six. Chhu-ning soems to be a compound and to mean ‘three times 
two.’ The final iiing is another form of ndyung, two. Xining, five, probably has a 
similar origin. 
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The numerals above four are usually counted in hands, feet and scores ; thus, 
kolu got' Ichulnp, one hand entire, five ; ndyung got' Ichuhip, two hands entire, ten ; 
ndyung got' khulup-hd kolu got' khiilup, two hands entire with one hand entire, fifteen ; 
le got' khuliip, feet hands all, twenty ; cliolbk or kolu choldk, one score, twenty ; Ui-ning 
choldk, four score, eighty •, uning choldk or kolu got' choldk, five score, hundred. 

Pronouns. — Pronouns are in most respects inflected like nouns. There are how- 
ever separate genitive bases, which are also used before the suffixes khen of the ablative 
and he of the locative, as also before postpositions such as nung, with. The dual is 
often indicated by adding the numeral ndk-pu, two ; thus, gd ndk-pu, we two. There 
are, however, besides, separate dual suffixes in the tw'O first persons, viz.: chi in the first 
and chhe, chhi, in the second. Similarly we find a plural suffix ki in the genitive of the 
first person and ne, ni in the second person. Compare Rai i-cM, I and thou ; d-chii, 
I and he; ye-chi, you two; in-ki, I and you; ang-ku, I and they ; dn-ni, you. 

There are, moreover, two sets of forms in the dual and plural of the first person, 
not however in the nominative, but only in the genitive. Compare the table which 
follows : — 


Sing. Nom. 

1 

First person. i Second person. 

i 

Third person. 

3° 

gbn 

xcathi ; mi ; T 

Instr. . 

g‘-hd 

gbn-hd 

xrathi-hd ; mi-hd ; hhd 

Gen. 

ang 

ung 

d, wdthi-m, mi-nung, i-nung 

Abl. . 

ang-khen 

ung-khen 

tcatki-m k?ien ; mi-nung-khen ; i-nung 
khen 

Dual Nom. . 

go-ndkpu 

gon-chhe 

wathi ndk-pu ; ml-ndk-pu ; i-ndk-pu 

Gen. 

ang-chi (iny and his', iing-chi (my 
and thy) 

ung-chhi 

wathi-m ndk-pu-m ; mi-ndk-pu-m ; 
i-ndk-p u-m 

Instr. . 

go-ndkpu-hd, g’-hd ndk-pa-hd 

gbn-chhe-hd 

wathi ndk-pu-hd, etc. 

Plur. Nom. . 

go khdta 

gone 

xcathi khdtu ; mi-khdta i-khdta 

Gen. . 

atig-ki (my and their), ung-hi (my | un-ni j wathi m khdta-m, mi-nung khata-m, 

and your) ! • j x-nung khdtu m 

Instr. . 

gdkhxta~hd, g'^-hd khdta^hd | gone-hd \ tcathi kkdta lid, etc. 


The pronouns of the third person are also used as demonstrative pronouns ; thus, I, 
this ; and loathi, that. 


The numeral ndk-pu, two, is replaced by ndng-mi and ndyung if the pronouns refer 
to women or irrational beings, respectively. 

Interrogative pronouns are SM and who? mische, what? hdnung, which? An 
interrogative pronoun is sometimes used as a kind of relative ; thus, hdnung got-hd to'- 
pung-mi ml nb-mi, which hand-by struck-him-I that pains me, the hand with which I 
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struck him pains me. Usually, howerer, relatire participles are used instead ; thus, 
jo-vi singtong thd thih-to, eating man not hinder, don’t hinder the man who eats. 

Verbs. — The verb is the most interesting feature in Vayu grammar. It is often a 
mere noun without different forms to denote the person of the subject. In such cases 
the subject of transitiye verbs is put in the case of the agent. -On the other hand, there 
is a long series of forms in which the person of the subject and the object are indicated 
by means of pronominal affixes inserted in the verb. We can therefore distinguish two 
different principles prevailing in Vayu conjugation. A comparison of the forms usual 
in Bahing and other dialects, in which pronominal suffixes are used to a much greater 
extent than in the case of Vayu, points to the conclusion that an older system of indi- 
cating the subject and object by means of pronominal suffixes is on its way towards 
being superseded by the much simpler Tiheto-Burman principle, according to which the 
verb is a kind of noun incapable of inflexion in person and number. 

The number of tenses is limited to two, a present, which is also used as a future, 
and a past, and even these two are often identical in form. In narrative sentences, a 
suffix mi or m must be added to all verbal tenses in order to show that the action really 
takes place; thus the base means ‘to come,’ and icuthiphl ki nut means he comes or 
not, does he come ? If we want to indicate that he really comes, mi must be added ; 
thus, teat hi phl-mi, he comes. 

Subject. — The person of the subject is in many forms indicated by means of 
pronominal infixes which are inserted between the base and the copula mi, m. The 
details are as follows. 

The affix of the first person singular is ngo or ng ; compare Eai nga, Limbu 7ig, 
etc. ; thus, phl-ngo-mi, I go ; td-ng-mi, I place. After labials ng is replaced by m ; thus, 
jyop'-mu-m, I am tired ; honi-mii-m, I am tasted. In to' mi, I strike, the m seems to 
represent both the pronominal suffix and the copula. 

In si-n-mi, I kill him ; si-n-chhe-m, 1 kill them two ; si-n-me-m, I kill them, the 
pronominal infix ng has apparently been contracted into one sound with the suffix 
indicating the object. Similarly the suffix ng is dropped or contracted before the suffix 
no, mt, which denotes an object of the second person ; thus, hd-mi-m, I give thee ; lid-no- 
ne-m, I give you. 

A subject of the second person singular is not usually indicated l)y means of a 
pronominal infix. In the base no, to be, however, the second person singular is no-nu-ni, 
art. The affix nit in this form is identical with the affix no, nit in forms such as hdi-nu- 

m, I give thee ; top-mi-m, I strike thee. They can just as well be translated ‘ thou art 
given by me,’ ‘ thou art struck by me.’ The suffix no, nit is identical with Kanaw^ri 

n, Thami nd, etc. 

A subject of the third person singular is not indicated by means of any affix. 

The first person dual is indicated by adding the affixes chhok, past chhong, if the 
person addressed is excluded, and chhik, past chhing if he is included ; thus, phl-chhok- 
mi, phi-chhik-mi, we go ; pht~chhong-mi, pht-chhing-mi, we went. 

The affix chhik is also used to denote the second and third persons dual in the 
present tense of intransitive verbs ; thus, phl-chhik-mi, you two, or, they two, come ; 
sis-chhik-mi, you two, or, they two are killed. Forms such as sis-chhik-mi are also used 
as actives. In such cases, however, the subject is separately marked by being put in 
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the case of the agent. That the affix chUk does not really denote an active subject of 
the second and third persons is shown by the fact that it is replaced by chhe whenever 
a second affix indicating the object is added ; thus, sit-ngo-chhe-m, you two, or, they two, 
kill me. The affix chhe is also used with intransitive verbs in the past tense ; thus, 
phl-chhe-m, you two, or, they two, went. 

In the first person plural the affixes kok, past ki-kong, are added if the person 
addressed is not included ; i\m%, hd-U-kok-'mi, we give him; phl-ki-kong-mi, we went. 

Kok is changed to pop after labials; thus, dam-pop-'mi, we are lost. Similarly ki- 
kong becomes pi-kbng after labials, and U-kbng after dentals ; thus, dam-pi-kbng-mi, we 
were lost; ho-ti-kbng-mi, we talked, from hot\ talk. Ti-kbng is also used in such 
transitive verbs as indicate the object by means of a suffix beginning with t ; thus, 
M-ti-kbng-mi, we gave him; but hd-ki-kbiig-mi, we were given. The corresponding 
reflexive form is chi-kbng ; thus, hn-chi-kbng-mi, we sleep. 

If the person addressed is included the affixes are ke (after labials pe), past ki-keng 
(with the same parallel forms as in the case of ki-kbng) ; thus, pilu-ke-m, vce came; 
im-chi-keng-mi, we slept. 

The affixes of the second and third persons plural are ne, me, respectively; thus, 
ph'i-ne-m, you come, you came ; pln-me-m, they come, they came. 

Object. — Reference has occasionally been made to affixes denoting the object in 
addition to those indicating the subject. The use of two affixes, one denoting the 
subject and another denoting the object, in one and the same form is not common. It 
is restricted to cases Avhere the subject is in the plural and the object in the singular, 
or 'cice vevsa. 

An object of the first person singular is indicated by means of the same infix as a 
subject of the same person ; thus, hd-sii-ng, give me ; thd Ixdmgo, don’t give me. Such 
forms can of course also be considered as passives, and the affix as the affix of the sub- 
ject. The affix ng, ngo can be followed by the affixes chhe, ne, and me, denoting an 
ao’ent of tiie second or third person dual, the second jierson plural, and the third person 
jdural, respectively ; thus, to' -mo-chhe-m, you two (or they two) strike me ; hd-ngo-ne-m, 
vou give me ; hd-ngo-me-m, they give me ; top-su-ng-me-m, they struck me, etc. In 
forms such as go gbn-hd mut-ping-ku-jn^ I thee-by to-stay gave, you made me stay, there 
is no affix to denote that the object is of the first person. The form usually 

means ‘ gave him.’ If it is correctly used, the passage is an instance of Tibeto-Burman 
principles supplanting the old conjugation of the dialect. 

The first person dual and plural are only indicated in the imperative ; the affixes 
are the same as in the case of the subject ; thus, hd~chong, give us tno, hd-ki-kbng, give 
us; thd hd-chhok, don’t give us two; thd hd-kbk, don’t give us. norms such as hd-kok- 
mi, he gives us, are passive and should projierly be translated ‘we are given,’ etc. 

An object of the second person is only indicated with a subject of the first person 
singular. The affixes are oio {nu), dual no-chhe, plural no-ne- It has already beer, 
remarked that there is no affix to denote the subject. Thus, top-nu-m, I strike thee; 
fop-no-chhe-m, I strike you two ; top-no-ne-m, I strike you. It is possible that the affix 
ng of the first person singular has been fused into one sound with the following n. If 
that is not the case, the restriction of the use of such foims to those cases in which the 
subject is of the first person singular, can only be a secondary development. A form 
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such as top-mi-nii I strike thee, would then be passive and should properly be translated 
^thou art struck.’ Such verbs as distinguish the active from the passive by using 
different vowels in the base, add the object affixes of the second person to the passive 
form ; thus, to-no-ne-m, I place you ; but td-ng-me-m, I place them. 

An object of the third person singular is usually indicated by adding an affix to the 
base. In many cases there are different affixes to denote the direct and the indirect 
objects, lio being used for the direct and to for the indirect one ; thus, yeng-ko, see him ; 
yeng-to, see for him : jd-ko, eat it ; jd-to, eat for him : khit-ko, steal it ; khu-to, steal for 
him : po'-po, lick it ; 2^op-to, lick it for him. The last instance shows that k is changed 
to p in the usual way after labials. 

In many cases the affix to is used for the direct as well as for the indirect object; 
thus, chek-to, hate him, and, for him; sis-to, kill him, and, for him, etc. 

If the subject is of the first person singular the affix ng, ngo, is inserted between ko, 
to and the copula ; thus, hd-tu-ng-mi, I give to him, I gave to him ; sis-tu-ng-mi, I 
killed him ; td-ku-ng-mi, I placed him. Some verbs orait the affix of the object in the 
present. This is the case with such verbs as have different vowels in the active and the 
passive ; thus, td-ng-mi, I place him ; compare to-ngo-m, I am placed. Verbs ending 
in t, which change this t to s before the affix t, do not appear to have any mark refer- 
ring to the object in the first person singular of the present ; thus, si-n-mi, I kiU him. 
The n inserted before mi in this form is probably derived from the final t of the base and 
the pronominal affix ng of the first person singular. Similarly transitive verbs ending 
in p drop the affix of the object in the same forms; thus, to' -mi, I hit him. It is 
possible that to' -mi is simply a passive form ‘ he is hit.’ If not, the m in mi must be 
derived from a double m, one the initial consonant of the verb substantive, the other the 
regular form of the affix of the first person singular after labials, the base of the verb 
being top. This latter explanation is probably the right one, two ms being used if the 
object is of the third person dual or plural. In such cases the affixes chlie, me, res- 
pectively, are inserted between the affix of the subject and the verb substantive ; thus, 
to-m-chhe-m, I strike them two ; to-m-me-m, I strike them ; si-n-cJihe-m, I kill them 
two; sj-w-me-m, I kill them ; I give them two ; hd-tu-ng-me-m, I give 

them. 

It has already been remarked that there are no pronominal affixes to denote a sub- 
ject of the second and third persons singular. Such forms are distinguished by using the 
suffix of the agent after the subject. If the subject as well as the object is of the third 
person singular, such forms can be considered as actives as well as passives. In the 
second person with an object of the third person singular, the form is always identical 
with that of the third ])erson. The affix of the object is always added in the past ; 
thus, sis-tu-m, thou killedest him, he killed him ; stru<-kest, struck, him. In 

the present, on the other hand, the passive forms are commonly used ; thus, to' -mi, thou 
strikest him, he strikes, him, he is struck ; hd-tii-m, givest him, gives him, he is given. 
The affix of the object is added if it is to aud the verb does not end in a f ; thus 
thik-tti-m, he shuts it, etc. ; hong-tu-m, pleasest him, pleases him, is pleased, aud so on. 

If the subject is in the dual or the plural, an object of the third person singular is 
not separately marked. If the subject is of the third person the affix to is added as 
above, in the active as well as in the passive ; thus, hd-to-chhe-m, they two give, or, are 
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given. In the past tense the affixes #0, ko, ete., are always added; thus, sis-to-chhe-m, 
thev two killed him ; td-ko-me-m, they put him, etc. 

Voice. — There are three voices, the active, the passive, and the middle. The 
active and passive voices are distinguished by the use of pronominal affixes indicating the 
obiect in the case of the former, which are dropped in the latter. Intransitive verbs do 
not use affixes of the object, 'their form therefore agrees with the passive of transitives. 

It has already been remarlved that the active and passive voices are often confounded, 
manv forms being used with an active as well as with a passive meaning. In such 
cases the common Tibeto-Burman principle of distinguishing the subject and the object, 
not in the verb, but by means of additions to the noun, is resorted to, the subject of 
transitive verbs being put in tlie case of the agent ; thus, gon-Tid, wathi yeng-ku-m, thee- 
by he was-seen. The meaning is, however, sometimes left to be inferred from tlie 
context, as is also the case in other Tibeto-Burman languages ; thus, Klidsa-khdta Sdyu 
it-ke-m, Khas Hayu called-are-we, we are called Hayu by the Khas. 

Three verbs, td, to place; jd, to eat; and pd, to do, change their d to o in most 
passive forms. Other verbs distinguish the two voices only by means of pronominal 
affixes. Those forms which differ in the active and the passive are the first person 
singular, the second person singular of the past, and the first person plural. In the 
second and third persons dual and plural an object of the first person singular is indicated 
by inserting the pronominal affix ngo ; see above under the head of object. Other 
forms do not differ for the active and the passive; thus, sis-tii-m means ‘he killed’ and 
‘ he was killed ’ ; sis-clihik-mi, they two kill, or, are killed. It will be seen that the 
form sis-tu-m contains the affix of the object tu, and is, consequently, an active form. 
Sis-chhik-mi, on the other hand, has a j)assive form. 

The middle voice is formed from transitive, and also from some intransitive, verbs 
by inserting che, dual na, plural chi, between the base and the personal affixes denoting 
the subject. Transitive bases ending in a vowel nasalize it before the infixes che and 
chi ; thus, pd-ng-mi, I do it ; pa-chu-ng-mi, I do it for myself. 

Tense. — it has already been remarked that the dialect does not possess more than 
two finite tenses, the present and the past, and that the difference between the two is 
not great. The conjugational tables in Hodgson’s Vayu grammar are probably 
incomplete, and the distribution of the various forms on the present and the past some- 
times makes the impression of being artificial. 

It has already been remarked that the present and past tenses are distinguished by 
using different affixes to denote the subject in the dual and in the first person plural. 
The affix of the second person plural is ne in the present as well as in the past. A 
preceding sound is, however, usually changed to a nasal in the past; thus, dak-ne-m, 
you wish ; dak-ne-m or ddng-ne-m, you wished ; jyop-ne-m, you are tired ; jyom-ne-m, 
you were tired ; hot-ue-m, you talk ; hb-ne-m, you talked. It will be seen that a preced- 
ing vowel is, in such cases, lengthened, and that n is dropped before n ; compare also 
sit-ne-m, you kill ; se-ne-m, you killed, with change of the long I to e. The lengthen- 
ing is accordingly due to a kind of contraction between the dropped consonant and the 
following n, and it should bo noted that vowels are as a rule lengthened as a kind of 
compensation when a consonant is dropped; thus, dd-mi, from dam-mi, he is full. 
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The termination of the second and third persons singular is the simple copula m% 
or m, in the present as well as in the past ; thus, phl-mi, comest, comes, earnest, came. 
A preceding sound is usually treated in the same way as before ne in the past ; thus, 
dah-mi, desires ; ddng-mi, desired, etc. To judge from Hodgson’s grammar the past is 
often also distinguished from the present by inserting an affix denoting the object ; 
thus, sit-mi, thou killest ; sis-tu-m, thou killedest. Similarly Hodgson also gives eis- 
chhth-mi, they two kill, but sis-to-chhe'ni, they two killed. This distinction, however, 
seems to be artificial, the forms containing an affix of the object being properly active, 
the rest passive forms. Forms such as hd-tu-m, he gives, he gave, show that the affix 
of the object is also used in the present. 

There remains the first person singular. The difference established between the 
present and the past in Hodgson’s grammar is apparently sometimes artificial; thus, 
si-n-mi, I kill (him) ; sis-tu-ng-yyii, I killed him, in vhicb case the affix of the object is 
only added in the past. Forms such as lidAu-ng-mi, I give, or gave, him, show that the 
use or non-use of the object affix does not mark a difference of time. There is appar- 
ently only one affix of the first person which is really a tense affix of the past, viz., the 
affix su-ng, which is used in intransitive and passive verb ; thus, hd-ngo-m, I am given ; 
hd-sn-ng-mi, I was given. In transitive bases ending in nasals the first person singular 
of the present ends in su-ng-mi, as does also the past tense of the passive ; thus, ping- 
su-ng-mi, I give, I was given. 

The table which follows registers the present and past tenses of the bases pAi, to 
come ; dah\ to desire ; dam, to be full ; and hot, to talk. 



Present. Past. I Present. Past. Present. Past. Present. Past. 
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It has already been noted that the object is indicated in various ways in transitive 
verbs. The details will be found in Hodgson’s grammar. In this place we shall only 
give the present and past tenses of the active and the passive, and the middle voice of 
the base jnng, to send, to give. In the middle voice there is no difference between the 
present and the past except in the dual and the first person plural. 



Active. 

Pas- 

IVE. 

Middle Present. 

j 


Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Sing. 1 

ping-sung-fni 

ping-lcung-tni 

ping‘'ngO’m 

ping-sung-ini 

ping^iirhiina-nti 

2 


ping-kjt-m 

■ ping-rui 

\ 

ping-mi 

ping-che-m 

3 


ping-ku^Tii 

ping-mi 


ping-che-m 

Dnal 1 excl. 



ping-c/ihok-mi 

1 

ping-chhong-mi 

ping-na-chhok-mi 

1 incl. 



ping-chhik-mi 

ping-chhing-mi 

! 

ping-na-chhik-mi 

2 



ping-ehhik-mi 

ping-chhe-m 

ping-na-Mik-mi 

3 


ping-ko-ehhe-tn 

ping-chhik^mi 


ping-na-chhik-mi 

Plur. 1 excl. . . 



ping-kok-mi 

ping-ki-knng-mi 

ping-chi-kok-mi 

1 incl. 



ping-ke-m 

ping-ki-keng-mi 

ping-chi -kc^m 

2 



ping^nC'Vi 

ping-7ie-m 

ping-chi-ne-m 

3 


ping-ko-me-m 

ping~me~m 


ping-chi-me-m 


The missing forms of the active must be supplied from the passive, and vice versa. 
The past tense of the middle agrees with the present in all forms outside the dual and the 
first person plural which are as follows ; dual 1 Gxcl. ping-na-chhong-mi ; 1 incl. ping- 
na-chhing-mi ; 2. pitig-na-chhe-m ; 3. ping-na-chhe-m ; plur. 1 excl. plng-clii-hong-mi^ 
1 incl. ping-chi-heng-mi. 

Other forms are ping-mi-m, I send, or sent, thee ; ping-no-chhe-m, I send, or sent, 
you two; ping-no-ne-m, I send, or sent, you ; ping-sung-chhe-m, I send them two ; ping- 
simg-me-m, I send them; ping-Tcii-ng-chhe-m, I sent them two; phig-liu-ng-me-m, I sent 
them ; ping-ngo-chJiem, you two, or they two, send me ; piug-sung-chhe-m, you two, or 
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they two, sent me ; ping-ngo-ne-m, you send me ; ping-ngo-me-m, they send me ; ping- 
sung-ne-m, you sent me ; ping-sung-me-m, they sent me, etc. 

Similarly are formed the present and past tenses of most transitive verbs. 

It has already been remarked that the verbs jd, eat ; td, put ; and pd, do, change 
their d to o in the passive. Compare the table which follows : — 



1 Activs. 

Passive. 


1 Present. 

1 

F^ist. 

Present. 

Past. 

Sing. 1 . . 

td-ng-mi 

td-ku-ng-mi 

to-ngo-m 

to-sung-mi 

2 

1 ta-ku-m 1 

1 

to-mi 

1 to-nii 

3 

td-ku-m 

to-mi 

1 

Daal 1 excl. . 

j td-chhok-mi 

td^chhong^mi 

to-chhok-mi 

j to-chhong-mi 

1 inol. 

td~chhik-mi 

td-ckhing-mi 

to-^chhik-mi 

j to-chhing-mi 

2 


td-chhe-m 

to-ehhik-mi 

to-chhe-m 

3 


td-ko-chhe-m \ 

to-ckhik-mi 


Plur. 1 eicl. . j 

td-kok-mi 

td-ki-kong-mi I 

to-kok-mi 

to-ki-kbnq-mi 

1 incl. 

td-ke-m 

td-ki-keng-mi 

to-ke-m 

fo-ki-kei>g mi 

1 

2 . . ‘ 

I 

td-ne^m 

i 

to-ne-m 

to-ne-m 

3 . . 1 

1 

td^ko-me-m 1 

j 

io-me-m 



The base no, to be, is inflected like phi, to come. The second person singular is, 
however, nb-nu-m, art ; and the third person nb-mi or nb-m, is. 

Tbe base Id, to go, has the form lala in the second and third persons singular ; thus, 
Id-ngo-m, I go; W-snug-mi, I went ; Id'la-m, goest, goes, wentest, went. 

Imperative.— The imperative is not a finite tense denoting that something takes 
place. It is accordingly not followed by the copula mi or m. In other respects it is 
identical with the past ; thus, phi, come ; phl-chhe, come you two ; phl-ne, come ye ; 
im-che, sleep; im-nd-clihe, sleep you two; im-cM-ne, sleep je ; give him ; hd-to- 

chhe, give to them two ; hd-chhe, give you two; hd-sung, giye me ; hd-chhong, give us 
two ; hd-ki-kong, give us ; hd-sung-chhe, give me you two, and so forth. 

The negative imperative is formed by prefixing thd to the present of transitives and 
to the past of intransitives ; thus, thd phl-chhe, don’t come you two ; thd hb-ne, don’t 
talk ; thd hd-chhok, don t give to us two, etc. There are, however, many exceptions to 
this latter rule ; thus, thd hd-sung-ne, do not ye give to me. 

The suffix mi, m is not only omitted in the imperative, but also in other forms 
which do not state that an action really takes place; tlius, phi-ngo-nam, come-I-if, if 
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I come ; phl-sa, if he comes; phl-sung-phen, if I came; phl-ngo-yu, 0 that I might 
come, etc. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The base alone is used as a verbal norm; thus 
pMV-he, coming-in, coming ; coming-with, when coming; phit' -Men, coming- 

from, after having come; phiV -sing-he, coming-time-at, when coming. The instru- 
mental of the reduplicated base is often used as a kind of conjunctive participle ; thus, 
phit' -phif -M, having come. An infinitive of purpose is formed by adding mung ; thus, 
phit’-mung, in order to come. This form is also used as a kind of relative participle ; 
thus, phif -mung lorn, a way to go on. 

The common suffixes of relative participles are vi, denoting the agent, ta, forming 
a kind of past participle passive, and tang which is added in order to form a future 
participle passive ; thus, Ad-fi, who gives; hd~ta, given; hd-tdng, what will be given, 
lit to be given. 

Gausals. — Causals are formed by hardening a soft initial or else by suffixing ping 
to the base. Thus, biik\ wake; puk\ awaken: duk\ move along; thuk-to, move it: 
hok, to be born ; phok and bok-ping, freget. 

Negative particle. — Thej negative particle is a prefixed md; thus, md phl-sung- 
nii, I did not come. 

Tor further details the student is referred to Hodgson’s grammar and to the 
specimen which follows, which has been reprinted from Hodgson’s work. A fist of 
words will be found on pp. 409 and ff . 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

VAYU. 


(B. H. Hodgson, 1857.) 


Ang miug 

Pachya 

nom. Ang 

tboko 

Vayu nomi. 

Kbiisa-kbata 

3Iy name 

Fdchya 

is. My 

tribe 

Vdyu is. 

Khas 

Hiiyii it-ke-ni. 

Ung-ki 

davo-be 

Vavu 

*/ 

is-cbi-ke-m. 

Go jek-ta 

Hdyu call-us. 

Our 

language-in 

Vdyu 

call-ourself-ive. 

/ old 


duni-siing-Bii. Hatha-bong dtini-sung-mi g-ha ma se-ng-mi. 

became- 1. How-much- iip-to became- 1 me-hy not hnow-I. 

Le-got-kulup chhuyung waui-kben. Dbaukuta-mu 

Foot-hands-entire three top-from. Bhanhuta-of 

khakcbbiag-pacbbum-cbup-vi-kbata pogu-ba ba-ta vik pa-cbi-kok-mi. 

soldiers Fdja-by given field cultivate-for-us-we. 


Ang 

ko ma 

nom. 

Ang ta-wo Gajr 

aj Tbapa 

nung 

nomi. 

m], 

land not 

is. 

My son Gajrdj Thdpa 

with 

is. 

Gon-ba 

kopbe 

nakpbe 

inang-munang watbi 

yeng-kum. 

VYatbim 

narung 

Thee-by 

one-time 

two-times 

here him 

saw. 

His 

form 

gon-ba 

Idek-tum. 

Watbin 

cbbo le po-kum. 

Honko a 

tbnm 

r;imi. 

thee-by 

portrayed. 

His 

body also made. 

At -first his 

h eart 

feared. 

Kaptan-ba tbum 

ba-nung hon-ping-kum. 

Ang davo 

lit’nnng 

Captain-by heart 

giving agree-niade-hmi. 

My language 

teaching 

blining 

cbolo 

cbupsit 

kben inbe go 

gon-ba 

mut-ping-knm. 

four 

months 

ending 

from here me 

thee-by 

fo-stay-causedst. 


Davo cbingngak cbamcbem. Gon sen-cbe, TTng-jita 

Language very difficult-is. Thoti hnowest-for-thyself. Thy-asled 

daTO g-ha chit-num. Ang thum-be itbaji uonii, gun-ba walige 

question me-by taught-thee. My heart-in hope is thee-by soon 

lat-ping-ngom. Ang-ki tboko Kosi blingmu bomba imba 

to-go-allowed-shall-be. Our tribe Kosi river that-side-on this-skle-on 

mus-cbi-kok-mi. Nepal-kbaral khen Tambakosi boag mus-cbi-kok-mi. 

sit-we. Nepal-valley from Tdmbaldsi to sit- we. 


Go-kbata 

awal-be 

mut-vi 

mang 

no-kok-mi. 

Kusivar 

Botia 

JVe 


fever-distriets-in 

sitting 

not 

are-ice. 

Kusicdr 

Botia 

Denwar 


awal-be 

mut-vi 

no-ne-m. 

Awal-mu 

ramsa-ha 

gang 

Benwdr 

fever-districts-in 

sitting 

are. 

Fever-of 

fear-by 

river 

kheva 

ina 

mus-cbi-kok-mi. 

Vik 

mang 

po-vi 

gba di-mu 

cbokpbi 

near 

not 

sit-we. 

Cultivation not 

doing 

forest-of 

herbs 
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setung 

jo-vi kem ma 

po-vi thoko 

KusCmda 

Chcpang 

bahamu 

fruits 

eating house not 

making tribes 

Kusunda 

Chepdng 

like 

chhaju 

puchhi-b,e ma 

mus-chi-kok-mi. 

Ang-ki-mu 

kem 

nomi ; 

hills 

summits-on not 

sit-we. 

Us-of 

house 

•IS ; 

vik 

le nomi ; pangamu 

vik nom, memha makai 

dosi 

phaphai 

field 

also is ; cultivable 

field is. 

thus maize 

kodo buckwheat 

boja 

levi r5wa masa 

sakha gohun 

laru livi vik 

nom. 

rice 

millet cotton beans 

barley wheat 

madder ri^. 

Cji Jicld is* 

Ano^-ki 

mulung kolu-be 

Hengong-wo 

baha, 

Lapcha 

Limbu 

Our 

homes in-one-place 

Newdr 

manner. 

Lapchd 

Llmbu 

baha 

mang jahe, chhaju madiim-be 

gadha pahe mus-chi-kok-mi. 

manner 

7iot changing, hills 

•• middle-in 

terraces making sit-we. 

Chhaju 

puchhi-be boja 

ma ‘li-che-m, 

jomsit-mu 

ming 

mische 

Hills 

top-on 7'ice 

not g7'0ws. 

grain-of 

name 

any 

le 

ma nom. Hanung 

bong jomsit lichem, 

minung 

bong 

also 

not is. Hoto-nuich 

up-to grain grows, 

that 

up-to 


lat’-lat’-ha mus-chi-kok-mi. G^-M-khata-M ruk-lung-be ruk-kok-mi 

going sit-ice. TJs-by jilonghing-country-in plongh-ice 

duk-lung-be duk-kok-mi. Phalam-tu’-vi sing-chnk’-Ti kochon-vi 


diggi7ig-counU'y-in 


dig-we. 

Smiths 

carpenters 

potters 

ang-ki thok-be 


ma no-me-m. 

Kam-pa-chyang bingcho-pa-chyang 

0U7' tribe-in 


not ai'e. 

Utensils ornaments 

gyeti-m got-khen 

ing-chi-kok-mi. 

Ang-ki 

kem ang-ki 

gbt-ha 

other-of hand-from 

bny-ioe. 

Our 

houses onr 

hand-icith 

pa-chi-kok-mi. 

Ang- 

■ki Tvas-chvang 

t/ O 

ang-ki 

vik sc-tang 

rowa-khen 

make-for-us-we. 

Our dress 

our 

field gathered 

cotton-from 

rome-khata-ha 

cKiri 

chinching-ha 

jewa 

pung-me-m. 

Vayu-khata 

wives-by 

duri 

sphming 

clothes 

weave-they. 

Vdyus 


khakchhing-puohlinm-po-vi {or -chup-ri) ma no-me-m. Mische-pa "veti 

soldiers not are. Any-way other 


namsang-mu seva ma po-me-m. Je’n'a Ilengong-wo got-khen 

smell-of service not do. Clothes Neicdrs hand-from 


rangai 


p6-me-m ; Ibncho-khata dawang-mi [sic) 
dye do ; men lohite 

mes-cho-khata rangau-po-ta was-cbi-niem. Ang-ki 
loomen 
Nayung 


]ewa 

clothes 

mu-lunET 


got 


Two hands 

madum-be it-ha 
sidea-on here 
p6-ta di-ha 

made cane-with 


O 

dyed wear. Our villages 

kulup-ha ba kulup-khen chholup boag 

entire-with half entire-from score up-to 

dok-ha ham-ta uo-me-m. 
there scattered are. 
wamta hung-lung-ko- 

{?) chalh{?)-with 'plastered straw-with 


was-cbi-me-m ; 
wear ; 

ithijila n6-mi. 
small are. 

muphta chhaju 
seated hills 


Ang-ki 


kem chhalur.g 


sing-ha 


Our houses rough timber-from 
ro-ta khisti-ha sup-ta 

thatched 
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gege-gege 
separately 
im-lung 
sleeping -room 
hok-mi. 


pa-chi-mem. 

made-are. 


Kem 
House 

kolu kho’-lung. 
one cooMng-room. 

biak 


Bangcbodiim-khen 


bhitari naynng kuna 

within two rooms 

Ta--vro-khata ta-mi-kbata 
Boys gilds 

pa-cbi-kok-mi. Xayunc 


sleep. Maturity -from marriage mahe-we. Two 

ba kulup-khen le got kulup bong penku 

half entire-from feet hands all up-to rupees 

ing-cM-kok-mi. Penku phem mang won-ti-ke nam rome 

luy-oiir-we.- Money pay not can-we if icife 

latMat’-ba kam pa-pa-ba pbeng-kok-mi. 
going work doing pay-we. 

sing-tong ko-be kbum-pop-mi. Kbocbo 

bury-we. Foicl 

bbalu pboka 

cows bears monkeys 
ja-kok-mi. Sore 
eat-we. Beer 


person 

eart, 

ja-cbi-kok-mi ; 

eat-we ; 

dudu 

cbalung 

milk 

eggs 

Sove 

ang-ki 

Beer 

our 


gai 


tung-cbi-kok-mi, 

drink-ice-our, 


Miscbe nia 
Anything not 
puk cbeli 

swine goat 

ma ja-kok-mi ; 

not eat-we ; 

bukcbba-le 
spirifs-also 


no-cbbik-mi, kblu 
are, one 

' gege-ta ma 
separate-place not 

got kulup- ha 
hands entire-with 
ba-ba-ha rome 
giving wives 
upu kem-be 
father house-in 
pa-pa-ba me’-ta 
doing dead 
beli mecbbo 
sheep buffaloes 


singwo-kbudu 

bees-honey 

tung-kok-mi. 

drink-ice. 


p6-ta 

made 


cbing-ngak 


got-bben 
hand- from 


ing-ta 

bought 


tung-kok-mi ; 
much d rink -we ; 

yang-ngak tung-cbi-kok-mi. 

little drink-ice. 


Ang-ki 

Onr 


bukchba gyeti-m 
spirits others-of 
cbbo-be ma 
body-in not 


blek-cbi-kok-mi ; 

nokchbung 

sas- 

cbi-kok-mi, 

mescbo 

le toncbo le.' 

tattoo-ourselves-we ; 

ears 


bore-we, 

icomen 

also men also. 

Baking 

-kben gyeti 

suna-le 

ma 

dak-kok-rai. 

Ang-ki 

cbolvi 

baking, 

Exorcist-from other 

any 

not 

wish-we. 

Our 

physician 

exorcist, 

gyeti 

suna-le ma 

nom. 

Vavu 

% 

thbko-mu 

singtong 

suna-ba 

brahman 

other 

any not 

is. 

Vdyu 

tribe-of 

person 

any-hy 

brdhmari 

lama 

ma bon-mi. 

Gyeti-m 

lorn 

ma kbok-cbi-kok-mi. Ang-ki rik 

lama 

not obey. 

Others-of 

way 

not 

walk -we. 

Our 

field 


ba-kbele 

ma 

wat-kok-mi. 

Upo 

met’-kiien tawo-khata-ba cbhing-ngak 

ever 

not 

abandon-ice. 

Father 

died-from 

sons-hy 


much 

yang-ngak 

ma 

papa-ba lin 

g-me-m. 

Tami-kbiita-ba 

mische-le 

ma 

ling-me-m. 

little 

not 

doing get-they. 

Baughters-by 

anything 

not 

get-they. 

Imba-mu 

dawo devi 

ang-ki 

majbua 

no-mi. 

Inung 

wanikben 

Such 

disputes deciding 

our 

village-headman 

is. 

Him 

from 

povi suna-le 

ma nom. 

Ang-ki 

tboko gyeti-m 

got -be 

las-ta 

yang-ta 

making anyone 

not is. 

Our 

tribe others-of 

hand-in 

gone 

decreased 

tboko nati 

tolgong bong 

yang-mi 





tribe two 

handfuls till 

decreased-is. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My name is Pacliya. I am a Vayu. The Khas tribe call ns Hayn, but in our own 
tongue we call ourselves Vayu. I am an old man. I do not know how old I am, birt I 
am more than sixty years old. We cultivate the land assigned by the Baja to the soldiers 
of the Dhankuta regiment. I have no land of my own. My son is in the service of 
Gajraj Thapa. You have seen him here several times, and drawn his portrait, and 
measured him. At first he was alarmed, but the captain reassured him, and induced him 
to consent. You have kept me here four months that I might teach you mv language. 
Our language is very difficult, you must, judge for yourself. I can only answer your 
questions. I hope that you will soon let me go. 

Our tribe live on both sides of the Kosi, from tlie Valley of Nepal to the 
Tambakosi. We do not live in the fever districts, as do the Kuswars, the Botias, and the 
Denwars. We do not live near tlie river for fear of the fever. We do not, neither, live 
on the hill summits like the Kusunda and Ghepang tribes, who never cultivate but live 
on wild herbs and fruits, and never build houses. We have houses, and eultivate the 
soil, growing maize, kodo, buckwheat, rice, millet, cotton, beans, barley, wheat, madder. ’ 
We have fixed homes like the Newars, and are not migratory like the Lepchas and 
Limbus. We occupy the central parts of the hill slopes, which we cut into terraces. 
Bice will not grow on the tops, nor an.y description of grain. We go up as high as 
grain will grow. We use the plough where it is possible. In other places we use the 
spade. We have no smiths, carpenters, or potters. We buy utensils and ornaments 
from others. We build our own houses, and our dress is made of home-grown cotton 
-which our wives spin and weave. No Vayus are soldiers, and we never take menial 
service. The Newars dye our clothes. The men use white clothes, but the women wear 
dyed clothes. Our villages are small, usually fifteen to twenty houses, scattered here 
and there along the hill-sides. Our houses are made of rough timber, interlaced with 
canes, plastered with chalk, and thatched with strarr. There are two rooms in the house, 
one for sleeping and another for cooking. There is no general dormitory for the grown 
up hoys and girls of the village. We marry at maturity. We buy our wives at a cost 
of from fifteen to twenty rupees. If we have no money, we earn her by working in her 
father’s house. We bury our dead without any ceremnny. We eat fowls, swine, goats, 
sheep, and buffaloes, but not cows, bears, or monkeys. We also eat honey, milk and eg^s. 
We drink beer and spirits. The beer is home-brewed, and we drink much of it. We 
must buy the spirits from others, and we therefore do not drink much of it. We do not 
tattoo our bodies, but we bore our ears, the men as well as the women, Wc have no 
other priest than the exorcist. He is also our physician. None of the Vayu tribe follow 
the brahmans or lamas, and we do not adopt foreign customs. We never abandon our 
fields. When the father dies, the sons equally inherit him, the daughters do not inherit. 
Our village headman decides our disputes. We never appeal from him. Our tribe has 
been subjugated by others, and is reduced to very inconsiderable numbers. 
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OTHER NEPAL DIALECTS. 

Hodgson has publislied vocabularies of several more Nepal dialects. Some of them 
such as Dahi, Denwar, Kuswar, Pakhya and Tharu are Aryan forms of speech and do not 
interest us in this connexion. Others are of the same kind as Vayu, and it nill be of 
interest to collect such scraps of information about their grammar as can l)e gathered 
from Hodgson’s vocabularies. Some short notes about the dialects of the Bhramus, the 
Chepangs, the Kusundas, and the Thaksyas therefore follow. I'hey are entirely based on 
the materials published by Hodgson. 

The Chepang and Kusunda tribes live in the central region of Nepal, to the west of 
the Vayus. 1 heir dialects are complex, pronominalized, forms of speech. The same is 
the case with the language of the Bhramu tribe, who dwell in the Nepal Terai. With 
regard to the remaining dialect, that of the Thaksya tribe, I am uniijle to state whether 
it is a pronominalized form of speech or not. 

The vocabulary of these dialects is relatively free from Aryan loan-words, as will be 
seen from the short comparative vocabulary which follows : — 



CheiiJug. 

Kusua.la. 

1 Bhramu, 

Thdksya, 

One 

yd-zho 


de 

1 

di 

Two 

1 nhi-zho 

ghinga 

j 

i ni 

ngi 

Three 

i 

! sum~zho 

I illlia 

1 

sworn 

1 som 

Fonr 

1 

1 ploi-zho 

1 pinjdng 

hi 

bla 

Five 

pUma-zho 

1 pangangj-ing 

bangs 

ngi 

Six 

kruk-zho \ 

i 


tu 

Seven 

'1 

chdna-zho | 

i , 


1 nges 

Eight 

prap-zho 



1 

1 bhre 

Nine 

taku-eho 



ku 

Ten 

gyih-zho 



chyit 

Twenty 




ngiyu 

Fifty 




ngasytt 

Hundred 




bhra 
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Chepang. 

Kusuada. 

j 

Bhramu. j Thakaya. 

I 

nga 

chi 

ngd 

ghydng 

Thou 

ndng 

nu 

ndng 

nga 

Who ? 

1 natat 

hai 

id 

What ? 

natang 


khajupero 

Bird 

wa j kotau 

jyaling 

noTYi'ya 

Blood 

ivet, wi uyu 

chiwi 

kd 

ChUd 

j gitase, chydchi 


dlopichdm 

Cow 

md-syd i nokmwa 

1 i 

sya 

mhe 

Day 

j nyi ■ dina 

dind 

sar 

Dog 

kwi agai 

akyd 

ndga 

jEar 

1 

ne, no ■ chydu 

kdna 

nha 

Egg 

wd-khm 

! aivd 

horn 

chhyarkyaphuni 

Eye 

mai, mik ' chining j 

mik 

\ 

mi 

Fire 

I 

- . i . 

we, ml , jo- 

1 

mill 

mhe 

Fish 

nya, ngd ngSsa 

ndngd 

trangnijd 

Foot 1 T-d chin 

\ 

— -1 

faizik 

malethin 

Goat 

mesya, mzchd ' mljha 

michha 

Tamo 

Hair 

men gyaii 

sydm 

chham 

Hand 

kut-t gipa 

hhit 

ydydthin 

Head j 

idj tdlong ch^pi 

kdpd 1 

ta 

Hog 

pya (fe) 

hi, yasa 

paksyd | 

i 

tii 
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1 

1 Chepang. 

Kasunda. 

Bhramu. Thaksya. 

1 

Horn 

1 

1 

1 rang 

iping ging 

1 

unya 

ru 

House 

liyim, tim 

\ 

bdhi 

; nam 

j 

ghim 

Moou 

lake, lame 

jun 

1 chalawani 
\ 

' Idtingd 

Mountain 

\ rtas 

\ 

parhat 

1 danda yedadhyu 

Mouth 

j mofong 

hirgyad 

anxni sung 

Name 

'myeng 

giji 

min , min 

Night 

yd 

inggai 

rnun 

Road 

I lya7n 

j 

won 

1 

Hmmd ghyam 

Sky sarng 

lagdi 

j ' mu 

Smoke 

lu 

ton 

pdlgu ' pndki 

Stone 

i 

hang 


: kOng-hd 


Sun 

1 

1 

, nydm 

ing 

uni 

! 

j jhdngi, sanghini 

Tiger 

ja-(kela') 

dija kduli 

bSmdng 

nii 

Tooth 

\ 

srek 

toho 

SlO'l 

gyo 

Tree 

sing {-tak) 

i 

simma 

ghyung 

Water 

ti 

tang 

dwd j 

kya 

Good 

•pito 

waiyaki 

gado 

asba 

Bad 

pilo 

ka-ingharai 

madd 

na dsba 

Far 

dydng-to 

isinha 

kaldk 

cTiari 

Near 

lokto 

ista 

kanydk 

nyese 

Tall 


pKiyong 

alhok 

bauchheba 
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Cliepan ^ 

Kusunda. 

Bhramu. 

'J'liaksya. 

Short 


poktok 

anyak 

putulv 

Eat 

jpche, jliJsa 

am 

chd 1 

Ihila 

Drink 

tumche, tumsa 

tar.q qonong 

sydngd 

pi-ti 

1 

Sleep 

emche, yemsa j 

1 

1 eptU 

ndwa 1 

nhuko 

Come 


agga 

thdyd 

kh'iu 

Go 


j da. 

1 ''' 

hero 

Rnn 

k’, k^sa 

gorgowoto 

i ! 

gegweya 

nginaliero 

Give 

bui 

di 

pyu 

\ 

ptno 

Htrike 


pungbogo 

mdt5 

idu, thopati 

.Km 


pulvdgo 

sdfo, aprito 

thagothdpdti 


CHEPANG. 

The Chepangs live in the dense forests of the central region of Nepal, to the west of 
the great valley. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Chepang and Kusunda Tribes of Nepal. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. svii, I t. ii. 184S, pp. 650 and ff. Reprinted in Selection^ from the Secords of the 
Government of Br^ngal. No. xsTii, Calcntta, 1857, pp. 150 and ff.. and in Ho dgson’s Essays on the 
Languages, Lireratnre, and Religion (f Nepal and Tibet. London ls7i, Pt. ii, pp. 45 and fi. 
Contains notes on the tribe and a Tocabnlary. 

„ — G 'mparatire Vocabulary of the Languages of the Broken Tribes of Nepal. Journal of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857. pp. 317 and ff. Reprintel in Miscellaneous Essays 
relating to Indian SuLj'Cts. Vol. i, London 1880, pp. IGl and ff. 

Hcntee, W. W., — A Gornporafive Dictionary of the Langtiages of India and Eo,h. Asia. London 1868. 
rOEBES, Capt. C. J. F., — Afimfiis of the Dialects of the Ghepang and Kucundah Tribi.s of Nepal with those 
of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. ix. 1877. pp. 421 and ff. 
„ — On Tibetn-Burman Langtiages. Ibidem, Yol. s., 1878, pp. 210 and ff. Contains 

vocabnlaries, Chepang, etc. 

,, — Ccnif arative Grammar of the Languages of Further India: a fragment. And 

other Essays. London 1881. Contains comparative vocabnlaries, Chepang, etc. 

Chepang is a dhilect of the complex, })ronomiiialized type. We aie only unsatisfac- 
torily informed about its giammatical features. Hodgson was of o) in on that the dialect 
was likely to disappear eie long. I do not know in iiow far this forecast has l)een verified. 

Nouns. — Ihe natural gender is distinguished by using different words or by means 
of qualifying additions ; thus, pd, father ; mother : pdrst, man; ttiiru, woman; to, 
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grandfather; grandmother : cAo, boy; cho-ridng, brother ; hou-dhidng, 

sister : palam, husband ; malam, wife : you-shyd, bull; md-shyd, cow. 

We do not know anything about the existence of separate dual and plural suffixes. 
Mai in wd-mai, they, and lum in ngi-liim, we, are perhaps plural suffixes. 

The genitive can apparently be formed by prefixing the governed to the governing 
word without any suffix ; thus, icd-kum, bird’s egg, egg. The suffix ku means ‘ of,’ and 
is probably used when the governing word is understood. 

Other cases are indicated by adding postpositions. Such are sd'i, to ; 1, with, from 
hang, in, on. 

Numerals. — The first ten numerals are : — 


yd-zho, yd~zyo, one. 
nhi-zhd, nhi-zyo, two. 
mm-zho, sxmi-zyo, three. 
pld'i-zho, pldi-zyo, four. 
puma-zho, pmia-zyo, five. 


kruk-zho, kruk-zyo, six. 
chdnd-zho, cJidnd-zyo, seven. 
prap-zho, prap-zyo, eight. 
takii-zho, tal u-zyo, nine. 
gyth-zho, gyib-zyo, ten. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns ; 


ndng, thou. 
ndng-ku, thy. 
ning-lum, you. 
ning-l^n, your. 

We know almost nothing about the conjugation of verbs, Porms such as 
hii-i, give ; leA, take, are probably imperatives. The same is perhaps the case with forms 
ending in che and s-che ; je-che, eat; ttm-che, drink ; mu-s-che, sit down ; nhd-s-che, 


ngd, I. 
ngd-kn, ray. 
ngt-hm, we. 
ngl-kti; our. 

Verbs. 


ff, he, she, it, 
n-kv, his, her, its. 
tcd-mai, they. 
u-mai-kit, their. 


speak. 

Hodgson supposed the forms ending in sa to be verbal nouns ; thus, jhl-sa, to eat ; 
timi-sa, to drink ; nm-sa, to sit down. It is however also possible that they are relative 
participles or nouns of agency ; compare rdp-sa, tailor; naikyou-sa, weaver, and so on. 

Certain verbal forms end in ; thus, hajhindng, to request. Hodgson supposed 
that they were participles. They can also be verbal nouns ; compare, yonngsang, tasting ; 
jensatdng, murder; latildng, robbery ; mliarldng, love, and so on. 

The negative participle is apparently a suffixed lo ; thus, pito. good ; pi-lo, had ; 
nim-to, sweet ; nim-lo, sour ; hainang-lo, to refuse. Compare the negative suffix lo in some 
Kuki Chin dialects. 


kusOnda. 

The Kusunda live in the same district as the Chepangs, viz., in the jungles of the 
central region of Nepal, close to the plains, to the westuard of the great valley. 
Hodgson in 1848 predicted the extinction of the tribe within a few generations, and it 
can only he very insignificant. 

AUTHORITII^S— 

Hodgson, B. H., — On the Ghepang and Knsunda Tribes of Nepal. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. svii, Ft. ii, 1848, pp. 650 and fE. Keprinted in Selections from the Jtecords oj the 
Government of Bengal. Xo. xxvii, Calcntta, 1857, pp. 150 and if., and in Hodgson’s Essays on the 
Languages, Literature and Beligion of Nepal and Tibet. London 1874, Pt. ii, pp. 45 and 3. 
Contains notes on the tribe. 
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HocQsON, B. ‘Continuation of the Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the broken Tribes of 
Nepdl. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 327 and ff. Reprinted in 
Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. i, London 1880, pp. 171 and ff. 

Htjntee, W. W.,— a Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Ana. London 1868. 
FoeBbs, Capt. C. J. P., — Affinities of the Dialects of the Ghepang and Kusundah Tribes of Xepdl with those 
of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. ix, 1877, pp. 421 and ff. 
), — On Tibeto-Burman Languages. Ibidem, Vol. x, 1878, pp. 210 and ff. Contains 

vocabularies, Kusnnda, etc. 

,] — Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India : a fragment. And 

other Essays, London 1881. Contains vocabularies, Kusnnda, etc. 


Hodgson classed Knsimda as a dialect of the complex pronominalized type. The 
«hort remarks which follow are based on the vocabulary published by him. 

Nouns. — Gender is distinguished by using different terms or by adding words with 
the meaning ‘ male,’ ‘ female,* respectively. Thus, pdi, father ; mdi, mother : talasdi, boy ; 
taJcse, girl : duwdi, husband ; ningdai mydhoa, wife ; miliya datodi, man ; ningdai, woman ; 
pyd Jcotau, male bird ; gimi kotau, female bird : dgai gyd, dog ; dgai gimi, bitch, and so on. 

We do not know anything about the existence of separate dual and plural suffixes. 

Cases are formed by adding postpositions. Such are nata igin, of ; in ; lai, to ; 
jdng jai, from ; di, by ; tdngche, with ; kduthdi, without, and so on. 

Numerals. The first five numerals are go'i-sdng, one ; gh'inga, two ; ddhci, three ; 
pin-jdng, four ; pangang-jdng, five. The final sang, jdng, in some of these forms is prob- 
ajbly a generic particle. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


vM, I. 
ahlyl, my. 
tok' ‘jhinga, we two. 
tok-jhingayl, ours two 
cho-haki, we. 


nu, thou. 
ntyi, thy. 


gkla, he, she, it. 
gidcnfi, his, hers, its. 


nbk' -jhinga, you two. gida-jhinga, they two. 
nok-jhingayi, yours two. gida-jhingayl, theirs two. 


chb-baU, we. | noki-haki, togardki, you. gida-haki, their. 

cho-haki-yida, toki-baki-mida, ours.l noki-baki-yida, yours. gida-haH-yida, theirs. 

The sTxmx jhinga in the dual forms is probably another form of ghlnga, two 
Some other forms are given in another place in Hodgson’s vocabulary i thus, ki, I • 

tangda, me ; gido-ddni, him ; tok-jhingai, by us two ; tok-khdgyai, by us ;* lokkhddai \is • 
nok-khag, you, and so on. ’ ’ 

Demonstrative pronouns are ta and tdi, this ; issi and it that 

Interrogative and indefinite pronoune are Jtat, who ? what ? nMaim'ya hak 

anyone ; nataum ya hagit, anything. ^ ’ 

yei-bs.-Hodgson gives the foUowing teble of the present tense active and passive of 
pmgbogo, strike, — f ^ ivc ui 

U fimalanha-u, I beat. tangda pmgmataiahini. I am beaten 

nu pomataiJOUi thou beatest. 


pida pomatawa, he beats. 
tok-jhingai pomatanhai, ive two beat. 
nok-jhinga pomatawa, you two beat. 
gida-jhinga pomatawa, they two beat. 
tok-khdgyai pomatanhai, we beat. 
nok-khag pomatawa, you beat. 
gidaki pomatawa, they beat. 


gidodani gidai pungmataba, he is beaten. 
tok-^hgai pomatabai, we two are beaten. 

gida-jhinga gi pungmataba, they two are beaten. 
tokkhadai pomatabai, we are beaten. 

gidakhai gi pungmataba, they are beaten 
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The base alone is apparently used as an imperative ; thus, dm, eat ; dd, go ; di, give ; 
md, take. Suffixes such as o, u, and a can apparently be added ; thus, gorgowbto, run ; 
pungbogo, strike ; puwdgo, kill ; mangbo, hear ; aud, do ; iptu, sleep ; agga, come ; 
ptcdktoba, speak, and so on. 

Negative imperatives are anibil, do not; anoktabin, do not speak ; be 

silent. They are apparently formed by prefixing a and suffixing bill or bin,. A prefixed 
negative d seems to occur in dyewd, no. 

BHRSMU. 

The Bhramus are one of the tribes of the Nepal Tarai. At the last Census of 1901, 
15 speakers of the Bhramu dialect were returned from Assam. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H ., — Gomparatwe Vocabulary of the Languages of the broken Tribes of Nepal. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp. 317 and ff. Reprinted in Misaellanaous Essays 
relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London 1880, pp. 161 and ff. 

Hunter, W. W.,— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia, London 1868. 

Hodgson stated that Bhramu is a dialect of the complex pronominalized type. The 
materials published by him are still the only foundation of our knowledge of the dialect. 
They are not sufficient for more than drawing attention to some few facts. 

Nouns and adjectives are often preceded by a prefix a ; thus, a-kyd, dog ; a-nap, 
ant ; a-ndm, mouth ; a-mai, mother ; a-bo, white ; a-lhok, long ; a-nyak, short ; a-lham, 
large, and so on. This a is probably a demonstrative pronoun. 

We have no information about the way in which the natural genders are dis- 
tinguished. Babdi is ‘ father ’ and a-mai, mother, and these words are probably used in 
order to denote the sex, as is the case in connected dialects. 

There are apparently two numbers, the singular and the plural. The final dd in 
hu-du, they, is probably a plural suffix. 

Cases are formed by adding postpositions such as ku, of ; td, to ; gdng, jdng, from ; 
di, in ; thdchi, in, on ; gai, on, upon ; chon, with. 

The first five numerals are de, one ; ni, two ; stoom, three ; bi, four ; bd-ngd, five. 

The following are the personal pronouns : — 
ngd, I. ndng, thou. u, he, she, it. 

ngd-kd, my. ndng-kd, thy. u-kd, his, her, its. 

nl, we. nung, you. hddd, they. 

m-ku, our. ndng-kd, your. un-kd, their. 

The base u, hd, is also used as a remote demonstrative ; thus, hddi, there. The cor- 
responding nearer demonstrative is apparently hi; thus, hidi, here. 

Interrogative and indefinite pronouns are hai, who? ku-wa, how much? sdng, 
somebody ; hdng, something. 

We do not know much about the conjugation of verbs. The base alone, without 
any suffix, is apparently used as a present ; thus, mo and lik, it is, yes ; md-mi and a-lik, 
it is not, no. 

The base alone, or with one of the suffixes d and o or u, is used as aniimpsrative ; 
thus, cM, eat ; so, get up ; ayo, walk ; sydngd, drink; thdyd^ come; yengd, go ; thdyo, 
take ; sdto, kUl ; pyd, give, etc. 
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The negative participle is a prefixed viid or a, before imperatives a prefixed ma ; 
ma-mi, not is, no; a-lik, not is, no ; md pe and md khale, do not speak, be silent. 

The Vocabulary is, \;o a great extent, mixed with Aryan words. 

thaksya. 

Our information about the Tbaksyas and their language is very unsatisfactorv. I 
am unable to decide whether the diafect belongs to the pronominalized or to the non- 
pronominalized class. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H ., — Continuation of the Comparative Vocalulary of the Languages of the broken Tribes of 
Nepal. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxvi, 1857, pp 327 and £E. Reprinted in 
Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, London 1880, pp. 171 and ff. 

Be AMES, J.,— Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcntta 1867. Appendix A contains nnmerals in Thaksya, etc. 

Hunter, W. ‘W.,— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London 1868.. 

Nouns.— Gender is distinguished by using different words or by adding suffixes 
such as gyd, dho, rdgo, yese, male ; md, moma, mama, no, female. Ihus, dlo, father • 
dmd, mother : mrinthin, husband ; mrinmhl, wife : pyung, man ; mrin, woman :j kheha, 
old man ; khugyu, old woman : mhe-yese, bull ; mhe-mama, cow ; rdmo-gyd, he o-oat • 
rdmo-md, she- goat; mai rdgo, he-buffalo; mai moma, she buffalo: nom'ya dho, male 
bird ; nom’ya Iso, female bird. 

We do not know anything about the existence of separate dual and plural suffixes. 

Cases are formed by adding postpositions. Such are choye, of ; dhyCiri, to ; kydche, 
from, ; kau, by ; ngdyero, with ; drohhoja, without ; hlsono, in. 

Numerals. — The first numerals are : — 


1 di. 

j 6 Ut. 

20 ngiyu. 

2 ngi. 

7 nges. 

30 sombti. 

3 som. 

8 bhre. 

40 blibyu. 

4 Ua. 

9 ku. 

50 ngasyu. 

5 ngd. 

10 chy^l. 

100 bhra. 


It will be seen that higher numbers are counted in tens. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 
ghydng, I. ^ nga, thou. mhi, chana, he, she, it. 

ghyang-ge, my, mine. ngdye, thy, thine. mhiye, his, her, its. 

ghyang-si, we two. ngl-si, you two. mhi-si, they two. 

ghyangsi-ye, our two. tigl-si-ye, your two. mhi-si-ye, their two. 

ghyang-cha, we. nga-cha, you. mhi-cha, they. 

ghyang-cha-ye, our. nga-cha-ye, your. their 

It will be seen that there are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural 
The table of the present tense of the verb tdii, strike, reproduced below, contains anotlmr 
set of forms ; thus, ngajai, by me, I ; chyang-chai, by thee. It seems as if tlie f(,rms S 
the first and second persons have been interchanged in one of tlie t^^’o tal)]es 

Demonstrative pronouns axe padng kyungpa [sic), this ; cha and khapami, that 
Interrogative and indefinite pronouns are td, who ? khajupero, what ? sabadiiyan 
anyone ; khajdngpemhi, anything. ^ 
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THAKSYA. 

Verbs. — Hodgson gives the following table of the present tense active and passive 
of the verb tdu, beat — 

ngajai tola, I beat. nga-zir tohamu, I am beaten. 

chyang-chai told, thou heatest. 
the tolamu, he beats. 

nginji tobahd, we two beat. ngingi tolamu, we two are beaten. 

namdngi tolamu, you two beat. 
thamangi tolamu, they two beat. 

ngingichai tolamu, we beat. tigivi, we are beaten. 

nama-cha tolamu, you heat. 
mhi-cha-ha tolamu, they beat. 

Imperatives are lhau, do; khan, come; reto, wake; hero, go; inno, give; Ihila, eat ; 
tupa, sit down, etc. Negative imperatives are formed by prefixing tha ; thus, tha lau, 
do not ; tha tydtb, do not speak. 

The usual negative particle is apparently a prefixed d; thus, ai, no; mhi-d- 
kydhoiui, look-not-good, ugly. We also find forms such as na dsla, not good, bad, with 
the Arjan ?ia, not. 



STANDARD WORDS AND PHRASES IN THE EASTERN 


English. 

Dhimal (Hodgson), 

Thimi (Darjeeling). 

Simbu (Nepal). 

Yaklia (Darjeeling). 


1. One. 




E . 




Diware . 

• 

Thik, or lop-thik 

. . Ikko 

• • 

t 

2. Two. 




Nge 



■ 

Nis . 

• 

Nechhi . 

. . Hich-chi . 

• • 

• 

3. Three 




Sum . 




Tin . 


Sum-si . 

. . Sum-ji 

• • , 

• 

4. Four 




Dia 




Char 

• 

Li-si 

. Li-ji 

• • 

• 

5. Five 




Na . 




Panch 

• 

Nfi-ai 

. Nga-ji . 

• • 

• 

6. Six . 




Tu . 

4 



Chhan 


Tuk-si 

. Tuk-ji , 

• • 

t 

7. Seven 




Nhii 




Sat . 

• 

N u-si 

. Nu-ji 

• 

• 

8, Eight 




Te . 




Ath . 

• 

Techhi . 

, . Tech-chi 

• • 

• 

9. Nine 




Kuha 

• 



Nan . 

• 

Phang-si 

. Phang-ji . 

• • 

• 

10. Ten . 




Te . 




Das . 

• 

Thi-bong . 

. . Ibong 

• t 

• 

11. Twenty 




Blsa 




Bis . . 

• 

Ni-bong , 

. . Hi-bong . 

• • 

• 

12. Fifty 








Pachas . 

• 

Na-gip . 

. . Hi-bong hich- 

chi nga ibong 

13. Hundred 




N a hisa . 



• 

Sahe 


Mana thik, thi-bong 
thi-kip. 

kip, or Ichnrup . 

• 

• 

14. I . 




Ka . . 




Gai 

j 

• 

Anga . . 

. . Na 

• • 

• 

15. Of me 




Kang-ko . 




Gai ko 

• 

Anga-In, a- 

. . Aga-lxi . 

t 


16. Mine 




Kang-ko . 




Gai-ko 


Anga-ln, a- 

. Aga 

• • 


17. We . 




Kyel 




■ Ai-mi 


Ani, anige 

. . Aning 

• 


18. Of ns 




King-ko . 




Mi-ko ang 


- 

Ani-in, anigin . 

, , Aninga-be 

• • 

* 

19. Onr. 




King-ko . 




Mi-ko 

• 

Ani-in, anigin . 

. . Aninga . 

• • 

• 

20. Thou 




Na . 




Nanko •. , 

• 

Khene 

. . Ing-khi . 

• • 

• 

21. Of thee 




Nang-ko . 




Nanko ma 

■ 

Khene-in, k’- . 

. Inga 

• 

• 

22. Thine 



• 

Nang-ko , 




Nanko . 


Khene-in, k’- . 

. . Inga . 

• •) 

• 

23. Ton . 




Nyel 




Nang 


Kheni 

. . Ing-khi 

* • 

• 

24. Of yon 




Ning-ko . 

• 



Nang-ko ngang 

• 

Kheni-in . . 

. . Inga 

• • 

• 

25. Tour 




Niug-ko . 

• 


• 

Nang-ko . 

• 

Khenl-In . 

, Inga 


• 
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Khambn (Darjeeling). 


Bahing (Hodgson). 

Bai (Nepal). 



Vayn (Hodgson). 

English. 

Ibom . 



• 

Kwong .... 

Tik-pn , 

• 

9 

9 

Kola . . . . 

1. One. 

Ngichchi 

• 

9 

• 

Niksi . . . . 

Sak-pa . 

9 

9 

9 

Na-yang 

2. Two. 

Snpchi ■ 


9 


Sam . . . . 

Snk-pn. . 

9 

9 

• 

Ckka-yang 

3. Three. 

Liclii , 


9 

• 

Be . . . . 

Bhaluk-pu, 

or malnk-pu 


Bli-ning 

4. Foot. 

Ngachi . 

• 

9 

9 

>igo . . . . 

Bkok-pn 

9 

9 

• 

U-ning .... 

5. Five. 

TukcH . 

• 

9 

• 

Rnkba .... 

Jhak-pu. . 

9 

9 

9 

Ckhu-ning 

6. Six. 

NncM . 

• 

9 

• 

Channi . , , . 

Rok-pu . 

9 

9 

9 



7. Seven. 

Eechi . 

• 

9 

9 

9 9 9 9 9 

Rik-pn, or rek-pn 

9 

• 


8. Eight. 

Bochi . 

• 

9 

• 

Gkfi .... 

Tam-pn, or 

tnm-bn 

9 

9 


9. Nine. 

Ikpong . 

• 

9 

9 

Kwaddyum . 

Tik-ri 

9 

9 

9 

Naynng got’ khulnp 

10. Ten. 

Ikkkalo . 

• 

9 

9 

Kwong asim . 

Saksiri • 

9 

9 

9 

Le got’ kkulnp j okolok 

11. Twenty. 

X^SiCllSlB f 

• 

9 

9 

Niksi asim a-phlo , 

Bkokari , 

• 

• 

9 

. 

12. Fifty. 

Ngak-khal 

• 

9 

9 

Nga asim , . . 

Tik-ri-tu 

9 

9 

9 

U-ning cholok . 

13. Handred. 

Konga . 

9 

9 

9 

Go 9 9 9 9 9 

Ang 


9 

9 

G'O 9 V c 9 

14. I, 

0-pi , 

9 

9 

9 

Wa .... 

Wa-po . 

9 

9 

• 

Ang .... 

15. Of me. 

0-mi . , 

9 

9 

9 

W a-ke .... 

Wa-po 

9 

9 


Ang-mn .... 

16. Mine. 

Kei , 

9 

9 


Go-suku (I and he), gO-si 
(J and thou) ; gO-kn (I 
and they), go-i (I and you). 

Inki . 

9 

9 


Gs khata . . 

17. We. 

U-kM-pi , 

• 

9 

9 

Wa-si (my and his), i-si (my 
and thy) ; wake (my and 
their), ike (my and your). 

inki-po . 

9 

9 


Ang-chi (my and his), nng- 
chi (my and thy) ; angki 
(my and their), ung-ki 
(my and your). 

18. Of ns. 

I-mi • . 

9 

9 

9 

W a-si-ke, i-si-ke ; wakke, 
ikke. 

inki-po , 

9 

9 


Ang-chi, ang-chi ; ang-ki, 
ang-ki. 

18. Oar. 

Ammi , 

9 

9 

9 

Ga . . 

Ana . 

9 

9 


Gon .... 

20. Thon. 

Am-pi • 

9 

9 


I 

A-po 

9 

9 

*i 

TJng .... 

21. Of thee. 

Am-mi . 

9 

• 


9 9 9 • 

A-po 

9 

9 

1 

TJng-ma . . . 

22. Thine. 

Ana . 

9 

9 


Ga-si (dual) ; ga-ni (.plural) 

Ann . 

9 

9 

• 

Gon-chhe (dual) ; go nc 
(plural). 

23. Ton. • 

Am-mi aso 

9 

9 


1-si (dual) ; i-ni (plural) , 

A-po . 

• 

9 

9 

Ung-chhi (dual) ; nn-m 
(plural). 

24. Of yoa.- 

Am-mi , • 

9 

9 


I-si ; i-ni . , . 

A-po . 


9 

9 

Ung-chhi; an-ni 

25. Yonr. 
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English. . 



Dhimal (Hodgson). 


1 

Thami (Darjeeling). 


Limha (Nepal). 

Yaklia (Darjeeling 

26. He . , 

* 


Wa 

1 


Dha . • 

• 

• 

Khune . 

Isangalo . 

27. Of him 

• 

• 

0-ko ; -wan-ko . 


• 

Dha-ko ngang . 

• 

• 

Khune-in, ku- 

T7-ga-be . 

28. His . 

• 

• 

0-ko ; -wan-ko . 


• 

Dha-kb . " . ' 

• 

• 

KhtoS-in, ku- 

U-ga ' . • . ■ 

29. They 

• 

• 

tJ-bal . ' . 


• 

Dha-bang • 

• 


Khun-chhi , ‘ . 

U-jing-khi ' , 

30. Of them . 

• 


U-bal-ko . 


• 

Dha-mang ngftng ‘ 

• 

i 

1 

Khun-chhi-in . 

[ 

U - jing-khikka-be ' 

31. Their . 

• 


tJ-bal-ko . 



Ta-bang-ko » 

• 

• 

i 

Khun-clihi-m . • 

U-iiuga . ■ . ■ 

32. Hand ■ 

• 


Khur , . 


• 

Lak ‘ . « 

• 

1 

! 

Huk-tape . ' • 

Muk . , 

33. Foot • 

• 


Khokai > 


• 

Konte' . ' . ' 

• 

j 

* 

1 

1 

! 

Lang-tape . * • 

1 

Lang , ' , ' 

34. Nose < 

• 


Nhapii . 


• 

Chinga . , 



5eb0 . ■ • 

Naphuk . ■ , 

35. Eye » 



Mi . 


• 

Jkfise ' . . 

9 

» 

Mik . . . 

Mik , , ■ 

■36. Month , 

• 


Nni 


• 

tlgo . • 


• 

Mura . ' . • 

Mnla , , ■ 

37. Tooth t 

• 


Sitong . 


» 

Suwa . • 



Ha, habo . 

Ha • 

38. Ear . • 



Nahathong 


• 

Knlna . . 

9 


Nekhs, nephak 

Naphak . , 

39. Hair . 

• 


Po-shom . • 


• 

Chimeng . • 

9 


Muri (hair of hoiy), 
thegek-pi (hair of head). 

Tam-phak ‘ , 

40. Head . 

• 


Purin 


• 

Kapu ' . ’ , 


• 

Thegek , . 

Tang-khruk . 

41. Tongue • 

• 


Detang . . 


• 

Chile ' , , ’ 


» 

Les5t,'les5p-pa 

Lem ' . ' . ■ 

42. Belly 

• 


Hemang ; p^tam 


• 

Bang-kal ’ . 

9 

• 

Sapok . ' . 

Phok ■ , ' , ■ 

43. Back » 

* 


Gandi 


• 

Lukusha 



Eg .... 

Missing . 

44. Iron • 

• 


Chir 


• 

Chiuein . . 



Phenji . , . • 

Kekchi , ' , ’ 

45. Gold 

« 


Sona 


• 

Sun . . 


’ 

Samyang 

Sammyang . 

46. Silver • 

« 


Rupa 


• 

Chandi , . 

• 

• 

Y upa e • • , 

Tuppa . 

47. Father • 

• 


Aba 



A -pa 


• 

Pa, papa 

Ba . . 

48. Mother . 

• 


Amma 



A-ma 

i 


• 

Ma, mama 

Ma , . . , 

49. Brother 

• 


Tolla 


• 

1 

1 Bnbu 

1 ' 


- 

Phu (elder) ; nusa (younger) 

Phu 

50. Sister . 

• 


Rima 


• 

Hiimi . , 

j 

• 

• 

Nenne (elder)', niiaa men- 
chhema (younger). 

Na 

51. Man . 

• 


Waval . 



;Mi _ . _ . 

• 


]^^aTlU’va 

T ambi . . 

52. Woman , 

• 


1 Beval . . 


• 

Cha-maicha 

j 

> 


Mcnchhema . . . 

Aletnyong-ma . 


4.10 


E}iam1)n (Darjeeling). 


Bahing (Hodgson). 


E4i (Sepal). 


Taya (Hodgson). 


'English. 



• 

• • 

Harem , ’ . 


Um • . * 

• * 4 

• 

Watbi . • . - 


26. He. 

Kko-pi . ’ 


• 

A, liarem-ke , 

• 

Um-po . • 


• 

Wathi-m; a . • 


27. Of bim! 

•Kh.o-mi . * 

• 

■ 

A-ke, harem-ke 


Hm-po . • 

« 4 

• 

•W atbi-m ; a 


28. His. ' 

Kho-chi . ’ 

• 

• • 

Harem daa 

• 

Ha-mul . • 

4 4 

• 

■W atbi khata . • 

* 4 

29. They. 

Kho-ehi-pi 

• * 


A-ni • . - . 


Ha-mnl-po * 

4 4 

• 

Watbi-m khata-m 


80. Of tbein. 

Kho-ohi-mi* 

• 

* 

A-ni 


Ha-mul-po 

4 4 

• 

W athi-m khata-nr 

• 4 

81. Tbeir. ' 

•Hull, -Imk ■ 

« 

« • 

Gu blem . 


Khar ‘ , • 

. • 

• 

Got 


32. Hand. • 

Long • • 

• 

* « 

KboHblem' . 


Phaaln . • 

4 « 

• 

Le . ' , 


83. Foot. 

•Nap • . • 

« 

« • 

Nen . , 


Unn • . • 

4 4 

• 

Cho’no 


34. Ntse. • 

Miksi- . • 

• 

• • 

i 

Michr 

« • 

Miksi ■ . • 

4 

4 4 

4 

Mek’ . • . • 


85. Eye. 

Jfgo • . • 


% 

Sheo • , ’ . • 

• • 

U-kam . • 

4 • 

4 

Mukcbu . • 


36. Mbutb. 

•Kang* . • 

« 

1 

1 

• • 

Khlett , • « 

• 4 

Ngilo* . 

4 4 


Lu . ■ . - 

4 • 

87. Tootb. = 

l-Nobo- > • 

• 

• 

Samaneu • , • 

• 4 

'S'giclio . * 

4 4 

* 

Nok’-cbung" . ■■ 

4 4 

88. Ear. * 

•Tosang , * 

4 

« • 

SwSng , • 

4 4 

Do-saln . * 

• 4 


Sworn . . ’ 


89. Hair. 

1 

' -Tong' • ' 

• 

• • 

Piya • . ■ 

4 4 

Dakla' . ' 

4 4 

' 

Pfichhi . • 

4 » 

40. Htad. ' 

1 

i Hem • . ' 

j 


• • 

Lyanr . • . ' 

4 • 

TJ-leul . ' 

4 4 


'Li . • 

4 4 

41. Tongue: 

1 

Hoo • , • 


• 

•Koja ■ . ■ . • 


U-mupa , ' 

4 4 

• 

Mnli ;• bimll . ' 

4 

42. Belly. 

J)osi - , ' 

- 

• 

Cbin^ 


Chhufiira * 

• 

i 

i 

Siti • , 


43. Back. • 

^el . . ' 

• 

• 

Syal • 

• 

Sel • , • 

• 

i 

i 

Khakebbing-mi ‘ 

i 

4 4 

44. Iron. 

Sun • . » 

• 

• 

Syeuna . ' 

• ; 

Nima,' or suh 

4 

4 4 

. 

Heldung-mi 


45. Gold. 

-Cbandi . > 

• ■ 

• 

• .. • 


Chandi . ‘ 

4 • 

■ 1 

Dawiing-mi' • ' 

1 

46. Silver. ' 

-Paa . ■■ 

• 

• 

Apo ■ 

• 

Pu • . • 

4 4 

1 

) 

1 

tipu ■ 

1 

! 

4 4 

47. Father. 

•Maa • . ■ 


• 

Amo • 

j 

Mu • . * 

• ’ • 

‘ ! 

Umu 

■ 

4S. M'otber." 

•Bu • (elder) 
(young&r). 

' 

ne-chlia 

LS'ba- (younger) ; 
(elder). 

1 

ja-wa 

W a-laticbu ' 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Bolo (elder); baltt (younger) 

! 

49. Bf other '. 

O-ne-cnhanga 

. • 

• 

Lfiba ■ (younger); 
(elder). 

yawa 

i 

Na-wrf michlim * 

j 

1 

Nunn (elder) ; dlyu (young- 
er). 

50. Sister. ' 

Wissi • = • 

• • 

• : 

^Tainsa . * 

i 

Min ■ . • 

. • . 

! 

1 

Locho 

i 

51. Man. • 

ilimclilia ' 

• ■ 

• 

^lincba . , • 

i 

Michutn . ° 

• ■ • 

. 

Mes’cbo . 

1 

1 

. . 1 
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Knglilh. 


Dhxmil (Uodgaon). 


Thimi (Saijeeling). 


Limba (Nepal). 


Tikh& (Darjeeling). 


53. Wife • » « Pe ... 


54. Chnd 


55. Son 


56. Daughter 


57. Slave 


58. Cultivator 


59. Shepherd 


50. God. 


51. Devil 


52. Sun . 


53. Moon 


64. Star . 


55. Fire . 


56. Water 


57. House 


58. Horse 


59. Cow . 


70. Dog. 


71. Cat 


72. Coot 


73. Duck 


74. Asa 


75. Camel 


76. Bird. 


77. Go 


78. Eat . 


79. Sit . 


Chau . 


• Chan . . . 


• Chamdi • 


• Porja . 


Wa-rang ; Be-rang 


• • • 


• PhnrO • 


Me. 


Chi 


5yha . 


• Khia 


Menkau . 


DhaugM kia 


Hangs 


Gadha . 


. Jiha 


HadS-li (Verbal noun) 


Cha-U . 


Tong-li , 


Uma . 


Hucha . 


Cha . 


Cha-mai . 


Sherha . 


Gothalo . 


Bhagww 


Bhut . 


Chala . 


tTchhi . 


Meh . 


Pangku , 


Nem . 


Ghopa . 


Kuchu . 


Biralo . 


Gare . 


Hans . 


Gadha , 


TJnt . 


Bhangale 


Chiya . 


Hoka . 


Henja sa 


Embechha sa . 


Menchhema sa 


Tcgba 


Ta-ke-mO-ba (daily labourer) Tendangba 


Ke-kOm-ba 


Mang 


Paret 


• Nam 


. La-ba . 


Khesi-mik-pa 


• Chua . 


. Him . 


. Kocho . 


MiyOng 


. Wa bhale 


. Hansa . 


. Gadh& . 


. tJnth 


• P%S 


.Che 


. Tung-S . 


Met-chha 


Pichchha 


Chya , 


. lletnju-ba 


Pauiba . 


. Gothala . 


. Ishara . 


Bhut . 


. N^ , 


. Chok-choH 


Mang-chuwa 


. Pang 


. Kuchuma 


. Pusukma 


Ipachha . 


. Hansa 


. Gadhaha 


. Hut 


. Nuwa 


' Khiya , 


. Cho 


Tunga , 



Eh&mba (Darjeeling). 

Bahing (Hodgson). 

Eii (Nepal). 

Vayu (Hodgson). 

English. 

Tuh , _ . _ 


Ming .... 

• 

• 

Meya . 

• • 


Romi ■ . . - . 

. 

53. Wife. • 

Clilia cliliama . 


Ta, gikba . . 

• 

• 

ChSchu . . 



Choo 

• 

54. Child. • 

Chia, . . 

• 

Ta-wa . . . 

• 

• 

Chu 


• 

Tawo ... 

- 

55. Son. 

Ghhekume-cliha 

• 

.Ta-mi 

• 

• 

Chn michnm 


• 

Tami 

■ 

56. Daughter. 

Boh . . 

• 




Bna 





57. Slave. ■ 

Kharetauwa . 

• 

,Byang-si-kpk-ba . 

• 

• 

Ua-mnk-po. 


• 

Ko-dnyi; vik-pOvi . 

• 

58. Cultivator, 

Gothala . . 

• 

. Bhera thenjba 


• 

Bhera-jak-pn 


• 

Beli tunvi . . 

• 

59. Shepherd. 

Ishwar . . 

• 




laor . . 


• 



60, God. 

Chappa . . 

• 





Bhnt . . . 

• • 

• 



61. Devil. - 

Nam . . 

• 

.Nam 

• 


Nam . . 

• • 

« 

Nomo, nama 


62, Sun. 

La . . 

t 

La, tansaba. . 



Lalumtn 


• 

Gholo ... . 


63, Moon. ■ 

Songer . . 

• 

Soru , , 

« 


Sanger . 

• • 

• 

Khwamen 

» 

64. Star, • 

Mi . . 

• 

Mi ... . 


* 

Mi . . . 


« 

Me ■ . 

» 

65. Fire. 

Kawa . • 

• 

Pwak^ , . 

• 

• 

Kankn . . 

• • 

• 

Ti . . , . 

* 

66. Water. 

Khim • . 

• 

Khyim , , 


• 

Kira , 

• • 

• 

^0121 - • • 0 

• 

67. House. ■ 

Ghora . • 

• 

Ghora . . 

• 

• 

Ghora 

a 

* 

GCda . . . 

• 

68. Horse. ■ 

Pih . . 

• 

Bing . 

• 

« 

Bhii • 

• • 

• 

Gai ... 

• 

69. Cow. 

Khe-ba . . 

• 

Khlicha . . 

• 

• 

Khibu 

• • 

• 

tTri 


70. Dog. ■ 

Manima . 

• 

Birma 

• 


Munim . 

• • 

• 

Dana . 


71. Cat. 

Wapa . . 

• 

Apo ba . 

• 


Phn bhMya 


« 

LScho kbocho . . 


72. Cock. 

Hmis . . 

• 




Hans . 

• • 

• 



73. Duck. 

Gadhaha . . 





Gadha 

• • 

• 



74. Ass. 

Out . . 





Uth 

• • 

• 



75, Camel. 

Ghhowa . i 

• 

Chikba . , 

• 

• 

Silpn . 

• • 

• 

Chichi . 

• 

76. Bird. 

Khaia . . 


Diwo , , 

• 

• 

Khncha . 

» • 

• 

La’la . . . 

• 

77. Go. 

CllA • • 

• 

Jawo , , 

• 

■| 

Joni 

• • 

• 

J dllO - • • • 

• 

78. Eat. 

Tnwa-ti . • 

• 

Niso , . 

• 

• ^ 

1 

Mo-ni . 

• • 

• 

Mnsche . • . 

• 

79. Sit. 
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English. 


[ 

Dhimal (Hodgson). 

1 

1 

Thami (Darjeeling), 

j 

Limbn (Xepal). 


Yakha (Darjeeling). 

80. Coiae 

• 

• 

j 

Le-li 

• 

‘1 

Raa 

• 

• 

! 

. 

Phere ...... 

. 

Aba • . 


. 

81. Beat 

• 

* 

• 

Danghai-h 

. , . 

1 

Reho . . 

• 

• 

• 

Hipte. ... 

• 

Moktu . “ 

• • 

• 

82. Stand 


• 

• 

J ap'li 

• 

• 

Thinga . 



• 

Poge . . . . . . 

. 

Puga • . • 

• • 

• 

83. Die , 



• 

Si-U 

• 


Siya . . 

• 


• 

Sie . • . - I 

• 

'Siya • 

• • 

► 

84. Give 



, • 

Pi-li 

• • 

• 

Biyang . 


• 

• 

Pi-rang-ne {to me), 
(to anybody). 

pire 

Pi ' . ” 

t • 

• 

85. Run . 



• 

Dhap-li . 

• • 

• 

Droka , 



• 

X>dkt& • • ■ 


Lukta , ■ 

• • 

. 

86. Up . 

• 

• 

• 

.. 



•Tobi 

• 


• 

Th6 


•To • . ■ 

• • 

• 

87. Near 


• 

• 

Chengsa . 

• • 

• 

Rherte . 

• 


• 

Netang . ■ . 


Chhohg , ' 

• • 

• 

88. Down 

• 

• 

- • 

•• 

... 


Nabi 

• 


• 

Yo, mo . 


'Mo • . ■ 

• • 

• 

89. Far . 

« 


■ 

Dure 


• 

A-lam-tha 

• 


• 

Mankha . . • . 


‘Man^du . ' 

• • 

. 

90. Before 

• 

• 

• 

Lang ; lampa 

• • 

• 

Habi 

• 

• 

* 

TOgang ... . 


’Athuln . ■ 

« 

• • 

• 

91. Behind 

« 

• 

• 

Nhu chopa , 

• • 

• 

Libi 


• 

• 

Egang . . 


’U-heksang' 

• • 

• 

92. Who 

• 

• 

• 

He-ti ; hashu 

« • 

• 

Sngnri . 

• 


• 

■Ha, en . • , • . 


'I-sa ' . ' 

• 

• • 

• 

93. What 

• 

• 

• 

Hai 

• • • • 

• 

Haraburi . 

• 

« 

• 

•The • . ' . • . 


•I-la ' . * 

» 

• • 

• 

94. Why 

• 


• 

Hai pa-h . , 

. . . 

• 

Harahori . 

• 

* 

• 

Thiang . • . • , 


1-3 uk* 

« 

* • 


95. And . 

• 

• 

. 


... 


Ani • . . 

• 

• 


•Nu • . • . ' . 


IkhoK . • 

• • 


96. But . 

• 

« 

• 

Rintu-na 

* f * 

• 

Ma-ho-ke 


« 

• 

Sang • 


Tara ‘ , 

• • 


97. If . 

• 

• 

• 

■■ 



... 

... 



•il§ • 


Bhane , 

• • 

. 

98. Tes . 

• 


, • 

He . 

• • 

• 

Ade 

. • 



Wa • . • . 


Ho-o* . ' 

• • 

• 

99. No . 



• 

^A-he 

• 

' 

Ma-tha . 




Hop ’ 


N aknga . 

• • 

- 

100. Alas 



• 

Hai-hai . 

• 


Hae . . 

• 


• 



'Ambi' , 

• • 

. , 

101. A father 



• 

Aba 

• 

• 

A-pa . . 

• 



Lop-thik pa . 

. 

Ikko ba , 

• 


102. Of a father 



Aba-ko . 

• 

• 

A-pa-ko . 

• 



Lop-thik pa-ren 


Ikko ba-ga ’ 

« 

• • 


103. ''Iso a father 

• 

• 

Aba-lng . 

• 

• 

A pa-kai . 

• 



Lop-thik pa-in • , 


• • 

• 


104. From a father 


• 

Aba-sho 

• 

• 

A-pa-dekIlin 



1 

1 

Lop-thik pa-rou-nn , 

. 

Ikko ba-ga ‘ 

« • 


105. Two fathers 

• 


Nge-lqng aba 

• 


Dni a-pa-haru 




Nechhl pa-hti, papa-si 

. 

Hichchi ba " 

• • 


106. FatherB 

• 




Aba galai 

• « 


A-pa-haru • 



* ! 

Pa-ha; papa-8l * . 

• 

Ba-chi 

* 

« • 

• 

i 14 — L 




Khambu (Darjeelmg). 

- 

Babin g (Hodgson 



Kai (Sepal). 

J 

I 

Vayu (Hodgson). 

English. 

Paii-t§ . . 

• 

« 

* I 

Eawo; piwQ 

« 


• 

Pia 

• 

Pbi 

80. Come. 

^[ir-te • 

• 

• 

•i 

Teuppo . . 

« 


• 

yumini . 

• 

To’po .... 

I 

81. Beat. 

Thorep-te 

« 

• 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Kappa . . 

• 


• 

RepmacMni . . 

• 

Ipcbe 

82. Stand. 

Siya • 

• 

• 

j 

•• 

... 



Micba . . • 

• 

Met' 1 

8.3. Die. 

Pi-te ■ 

• 

• 

I 

Gi\YO 

• 


• 

Binga. . . . 

■ 

Hato . . 

84. Give. 

Bnlth-te . 

• 

• 

1 

•1 

Wanno . 

• 


• 

Bbula, . . . 


Lun ..... 

85. Run. 

Jlikto,^ • 


• 


Hateula . 

• 


• 

Tuko . . 

• 

Lonkba .... 

SO. Up. 

Ikhinga . 

• 

• 


Nentha . 

• 


• 

Tabu . . . 

• 

Kbe’wa .... 

87. Near. 

^uken . 

• 



GvrarQ, gwayen 



Ukokai . . 

• 

Yonkba ... 

68. Doto. 

Orotoma 

• 

• 


Braba « 

« 


• 

Takakhn 


Kbo’lam 

89. Far. 

Lais-pi t . 




Ifgalla di 

t 


• 

Lalba . . . 

• 

Honko .... 

90. Before. 

DoS'pi t 

• 

• 

’ 

Notha di . 

• 


• 

Yaba . 


Xungna . . . . 

91. Behind. 

Ase • 

• 

« 

■ 

Sy fi • 

* 


• 

Bo ... 

• 

Sfi ; suna ■ . . 

92. Who. 

Ue. 

• 



Mara 

• 


• 

. • • ♦ 

• 

Miscbe . . , . 

93. What. 

tFdohoe . 

• 


• 

Mara-nga 

• 


• 

Maka. . . . 

• 

Miscbepa 

94. 'Why. 

Aiy^ • 

• 

• 

• 





Kai . . 

• 


95. And. 

Maka i 

• 

• 

• 

Naka . 

• 


• 

Jleyo , . 

• 


96. Bui. 

Doko . 

• 



Kbedda . 

4 


• 

Xukbo . . . 

• 

-sa ; -nam ; -pben 

97. If. 

Oe . 

• 



Aje 

• 


• 

1 ^ • • • • 



98. Yes. 

Maah . 

• 

• 


Ma-a . 

• 


• 

Muna . . . 

• 


; 99. Xo. 

! 

Aya 

• 

• 






1 

1 Agu 

• 


100. Alas. 

Ibom pa . 

• 

• 


A-po 

4 



' Tik-pu pu 

• 

tJpu . . . . 

101. A father. 

Ibom pa-nxi 

• 

• 


A-po a- . 



• 

1 Tik-pu pu-pa . 


Upu • . 

102. Of a father. 

Ibom pang 

• 

• 


A-po la . 

• 


• 

Tik-pn pu-l5i . 

• 

tJpu . . . . . 

10-3. To a father. 

Ibom pa-pka 

• 



A-po ding 

• 


• 

Tik-pu pu-Iaka 

i 

• 

tJpu kben 

104. From a father. 

Ngicbchi pa-cbi 

• 

• 

A-po daa-si 

• 


• 

Sak-pu pu-mul 

1 


'Clpu nakpo 

105. Two fathers. 

Paa-cbi . 

• 


• 

A-po daa 

• 



i 

j Pu-mul ... 


tJpu kbata 

106. Fathers. 
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English. 

Dhimal (Hodgson). 

Thimi (Darjeeling). 

Limbu (Kepal). 

Takha (Darjeeling), 

107. Of fathers 

Aba galai-kp . . 

A-pa-ham-ko , . 

Pa-ha-ren - . 

Ba-chi-ga - , , , 

108. To fathers , 

Aba galai-eng . . 

A-pa-ham-lai . , 

Pa-ha-ren .... 

Ba-chi . ■ . ■ . , 

109. From fathers 

Aba galai-sho . 

A-pa-haru-dekhin , 

Pa-ha-r5u-nu ... 

Ba-chi-nnng . , , 

110. A daughter . 

Chamdi . . . • 

Diware cha-mai . 

ft 

Lop-thik menchhema sa 

Ikko metnyung-ma ehiya . 

111. Of a daughter . 

Chamdi-ko . . ■ 

Diware cha-mai-ko , 

Lop-tMk menchlieina sa- 
ren. 

Ikko metnyung-ma chiya-ga 

112. To a daughter . 

Chamdi-eng . . 

Diware cha-mai-lai . 

Lop-tHk mench-hema sa- 
in. 

Ikko metnynng-ma a-chiya 

113. From a daughter 

Chamdi-sho . . 

Diware cha-mai-dekhin 

Lop-thik menchhema sa- 
r5u-nn. 

Ikko mamu-ga-mi . , 

114. Two daughters . 

Isge-long chamdi . 

Dui cha-mai-pali 

Nechhi menchhema sa-ha 

Hichchi . metnynng-ma 
chiya-chi. 

115. Daughters 

Chamdi galai . . 

Cha-mai- paH . 

Menchhema sa-ha , 

Metnyung-ma chiya-zi , 

116. Of daughters . 

Chamjdi galai-ko . 

Cha-mai-pah-ko , 

Menchhema. sa-ha-ren 

Metnyung-ma chiya-zi-ga . 

117. To daughters . 

Cham,di galai-eng , 

Cha-mai-pah-lai . 

Menchhema sa-ha-in , 

Mamu . . . • . , 

118. From daughters . 

Chamdi galai-sho, . 

Cha-mai-pali-dekhin , 

Menchhema sa-ha-r5u-nu . 

Metnyung-ma • chiya-zi- 
nung. 

119. A good man . 

Elka wa-val . 

Diware apra mi 

Lop-thik mane n3-ba 

Ikko nu-na -yap-iai , , 

120. Of a good man , . 

Elka wa-Tal-ko • . 

Diware apra mi-ko , 

Lop-thik nO-ba • mane-ren 
(or mane-ilen). 

Ikko nn-na •yap-tai-ga - 

121. To a good man. • 

Elka wa-Tal-eng . . 

Diware apra mi-lai . . 

Lop-thik mane no-ba-ren 
(or nO-ba-i len). 

Ikko nu-na -yap-mi . . 

122. From a good man 

Elka wa-Tal-sho , . 

Diware apra mi-dekhin 

Lop-thik mane-rOunfl no-ba 

Ikko nu-na •yap-mi-nung , 

123. Two good men . 

ITge-long elka wa-Tal 

Nis-ka apra. mi , 

Nechhi no-ba(-si) mane-ha 

Hip-pong nn-ha yap-mi-chi 

124. Good men . . 

Elka wa-Tal galai , 

Apra mi-ham . , 

No-ba- mane- ha • . 

N u-ha yap-mi-chi- . 

125. Of good men 

Elka wa-Tal galai-ko . 

Apra mi-pali-ko 

No-ba mane-ha-ren , 

Nu-ha-yap-mi-chi-ga . 

126. To good men , 

Elka wa-Tal galai-eng 

Apra mi-pali-kai 

No-ba- mane-ha-in , 

Nu-hayap-mi-chi-nga . 

127. From good men. 

Elka wa-Tal galai-sho 

Apra mi-pah-dekhin 

No-ba mane-ha-rou-nS 

Nu-ha-yap-mi-chi-nung , 

128. A good woman , 

Elka be-Tal 

Diware apra cha-mai-cha . 

Lop-thik ke-nO-ma men- 
chhema. 

Ikko nuna metneng-ma . 

129. A bad boy . 

Ma elka wa-jan 

Diware naramro hu-cha pal 
(sic). 

Lop-thik ke-ji-pa hen-ja 

Ikko isi-na pichchha 

130. Good women . . 

Elka be-Tal galai , 

Apra cha-mai-cha pali 

No-ma-si menchhema-si 

Nu-ha- metnynug-chi , 

131. A bad girl . . 

11a elka bejan . . 

Diware naj-amro cha-mai-ch. 

i! Lop-thik ke-ji-ma henja 

Ikko isi-na metnynnge . 

132. Good 

Elka . . . . 

Apra . . , . 

No-ba- . ■ . . 

Nu-na- .... 

133. Better , , , 

0-k5 nha-dong elka , 

Apra . . . . 

-nu-le -no-ba . 

Nu-na . . ' . . 
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Khambu (Darjeeling). 


Bahing (Hodgson). 


Eai (Nepal). 


Vayu (Hodgson). 


English. 


Papa-cti-mi 

A-po daa a-ni . . 

Pn-kam-po 

TJpu kkata-m . . 

107. Of fatkers. 

Pa-cM-mi 

A-po daa la . . . 

Pu-kto-lai 

Upn kkata . . 

108. To fatkers. 

Pa-cM-pka • > 

A-po daa ding 

Pu-kam-laka . 

Upu khata khen 

109. From fatkers. 

Hwin mirnnhiia 

Ta-mi .... 

Tik-pu mi-ckum-ckn 

Ta-mi .... 

110. A dangkter. 

Ibom o-ckha-pka (sic) 

Ta-mi a- ... 

Tik-pn mi-cknm-ckn-po 

i 

Ta-mi .... 

111. Of a dangkter. 

Ibom o-chka mimckka-pka 

Ta-mi la . . 

Tik-pu mi-cknm-ckn-lai 

Ta-mi .... 

112. To a dangkter. 

(sic). 

Ibom o-ckka-cki-pka (sic) . 

Ta-mi ding 

Tik-pn mi-cknm-cku-laka . 

Ta-mi kken 

113. From a dangkter. 

Ngippo mimckka-cki . 

Ta-mi daa-si 

Sak-pn mi-ckum-ckn-kam . 

Ta-mi nang-mi 

114. Two dangkteiB. 

Mimckka-cki . 

Ta-mi daa . . . 

Mi-cknm-cku-kam . 

Ta-mi kbata 

115. Dangkters. 

Mimckka-cki-mi 

Ta-mi daa a-ni . . 

Mi-ckum-cku-kam-pu 

Ta-mi khdta-m . . . 

IIG. Of dangkters. 

Ickka-cki mimckka . 

Ta-mi daa la . . 

Jli-ckum-cku-kam-kai 

Ta-mi kkata 

117. To dangkters. 

Ickka-cki-pka . 

Ta-mi daa ding . 

Mi-okum-cku-kam-laka 

Ta-mi kkdta kken 

118, From dangkters. 

Ilpo missi nopa 


Tik-pu na-pu min . 

Nok’ka locko . , 

119. A good man. 

Ibom ngali nopa 

* 

Tik-pn na-pn min-po 

Nok'ka IScko 

120. Of a ^ood man. 

Ilpo ngali nopa 


Tik-pn na-pn min-liii 

Nok'ka Iscko . . 

121. To a good man. 

Ilpo ngali no-pi-ka, . 


Tik-pn na-pu min-laka 

Nok'ka loobo kken . . 

1 22. From a good man 

Ngippo ngali nopa . 


Sak-pu na-pn min-mul 

Nok'ka lucko nakpo . 

123. Two good men. 

1 

Ngali nop-cki , 


Na-pn min-mnl 

Nok'ka Iccko kkdta . 

; 124. Good men. 

Ngali nop-cki-mi 


Na-pn min-mul-po . . 

Nok'ka lucko kkdta-m 

] 25. Of good men. 

Ngali nop-kam 


Na-pn min-mnl-lui . 

Nok'ka 16cko . 

120. To good men. 

Ngali nop-cki-ka 


Na-pn min-mul-laka 

Nok'ka lucko kken 

127. From good men. 

Ilpo mimckka ngali nopa . 


Tik-pn na-pu mi-cknm 

Nok'ka mescko 

12S. A good womam 

Ilpo wackckka ngali ipa 


Tik-po ja-a-dn cknckn 

NIang nok’kd tdwo 

129. A bad koy. 

Ngili nopa mimckka-cki 


Na-pn mi-cknm . . 

Nok'ka mescko kkata 

130. Good women. 

Ilpo mimckka ngali ipa 


Tik-pu ja-a-dn mi-ckum-ckn 

Mdng nok'ka tami . 

131. A bad girl. 

Nopa .... 

Nenba .... 

Na-pn . . . . 


132. Goi)d. 

1 

Ngali nopa 

1 Tern ding nenba . 

Jkan na-pn 

Watliim khen 

133. Better. 
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English. 



Dhimal (Hodgson). 


Thami (Darjeeling). 


Limbu (Nepal). 

TikhI (Darjeeling). 


134. Best. 


• 

Sogiming-ko nha-dong elka 

Jhan apra . 

. 

Kak-nu-le (chhena) n(5-ba 

TJchu nu-na 

• 


] 35. High , 


• 

Dhanga . 

• 

Alamga . . . 

• 

Kem-ba .... 

Ket-na . 

• 


136. Higher , 


• 

O-ks nha-dong dhanga 

• 

Jhan alamga . . 

• 

Chhena (more) kem-ba 

Ket-na-hi 

• 


137. Highest . 


• 

Sogiming-ko n h a d o n g 
dhanga. 

Ajhar alamga . 

• 

Kak-nule kem-ba , 

Xabhaudacha ketna 

• 


138. A horse . 


■ 

5yha 

• 

Diware ghora . 

• 

Lop-thik Sn . 

Ikko on 1 



139. A mare 


• 

Thangani oyha . 

• 

Diware ghori . 

• 

Lop-thik 5n ku-m-ma 

Ikko on i-ma-chha 

• 


140. Horses . 


• 

5yha galai 


Ghora-pali 

• 

- 

On-lia .... 

On-zi 

• 


141. Mares 


• 

Thangani oyha galai . 


Ghori-pah . . 

• 

On ku-m-ma-lia 

On i-ma-chha-chi 

• 

• 

142. Ahull 


• 

Dankha pla . . 


Diware papa-sya 

• 

Pit sandria (a black hull 
with red markings). 

Ikko pik , 

• 

• 

143. A cow 


• 

Mahani pia . . 


Diware mama-sya , 

• 

Pip-ma .... 

Ikko-pik-ma 

• 


144. Bulls , 


f 

Dankha pia galai . 

• 

Papa-sya-pali . . 


Pit sandria-ha . 

Pik-chi . , 

• 

• 

145. Cows . 


• 

Mahani pia galai . 

• 

Mama-sya-pali . 

• 

Pip-ma-ha 

Pik-ma-chi , 

• 

• 

146. A dog 


« 

Dankha khia . 


Diware kuchu . , 

• 

Lop-thik kschs 

Ikko kuchu-ma 

• 


147. A bitch 



Mahani khia 


Diware kuchu-mi , 

• 

Lop-thik kocho-ma . , 

Ikko kuti-ma . 

• 


148. Dogs . 



Dankha khia galai , 

• 

Kuchuwa pali . • 

» 

K(ich5-ha . . 

Kuchu-ma-zi . 

t 

* 

149. Bitches 



Mahani khia galai 


Kuchuma pali . , 

• 

1 

KOcho-ma-ha . , ‘ . 

Kuti-ma-zi 

• 

• 

150. A he goat . 



Eecha 


Diware boke churi . 

• 

Lop-thik mendab yarim-ba 

Ikko ippa chha 



151. A female goat 



Mahani eecha . 


Diware mama churi . 

• 

Lop-thik mendak-ma 

Ikko ima chha 



152, Goats 



Eecha galai 


Churi-pali . , 


Mendak-ha 

Menthima-chi , 

• 


153. A male deer 





Diware clarhe arki . 

• 

Lop-thik pengwa ku-m-ba 

Ikko ki.s.sil darhe 

. 


154. A female deer 





Diware mama arki , 


Lop-thik pengwa ku-m-ma 

Ikko ki&bfi uma 

. 


155. Deer 





Arki-p:ili 


Pengwa-ha 

Kissa-chi 

. 


156. I am 



Ka iehi-ka 

• 

Gai hok-nga-du 

. 

Aiiga wa-;i 

Kai 

. 


157. Thou art . 



Ya iehi-na 

• 

Xa hok-nga-du 

■ 

Khene k'-wii 

Irg-ichi nfikka 

, 


158. He is 



Waiebi . 


Begale hoddu . 


Khu!ie wfi 

i , 



159. We are 



Kyel jehi-kyel . 

i 

Xi-hoki-du 

1 

1 

An; a-wH, anige wa-ige 

Aning na-hai , 

• 


160. You are 



Yyel jehi-nyel . 

1 

i 

Xang hotna-du 

i 

• 1 

1 

Kheni k’-wa-i . 

Ing-khi na-ku . 

• 
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Khainbu (Darjeeling). 

Baking (Hodgson). 

1 

Rai (Nepal). 

[ Vayu (Hodgson). 

English. 

Nopa 

• 

Haupe ding neuba 

• 

■ 

Jhan na-pu 

. Sabim khen noh’ka . 

134. Best. 

Urorepa . 


Laba 

■ 

• 

Rippu 

, Jongta .... 

135. High. 

HoBonga urorepa 


Yem ding laba . 



Jhan rippu 

. "Wathim khen jongta 

136. Higher. 

Jhan-jhan urorepa 


Haupe ding laba 



Jhan rippu 

. Sabim khen jongta . 

137. Highest. 

Ibom gtora 


Apo ghara 



Tik-pu ghora . 

. Goda .... 

138. A horse. 

Ibom gbori 


Amo ghora 

• 


Tik-pu ghori 

. Mes'cho gsda . 

139. A mare. 

Gbora-chi 


Apo ghora daa 

• 


Ghora-ham 

. Goda khata . 

140. Horses. 

Gbori-cM . 


Amo ghora daa 

• 


Ghori-ham 

. Mes'cho goda khata . 

141. Marei. 

Ibom goru 


Apo bing , 

« 

• 

Tik-pu earja . 

. Locbo gai 

142. A bull. 

Ibom pi • 


Amo bing 

« 

• 

Tik-pu bhi . . 

. Gai .... 

143. A cow. 

Basaba-chi • • . 


Apo bing daa . 

« 

• 

Ssiya-ham 

. LScho gai khata . . . 

144. Bulls. 

Pi-chi 


Amo bing daa , 

• 


Bhi-mul . 

. Gai khata 

145. Cows. 

Ibom kheba . 


Apo khllcha . 

« 

• 

Tik-pu khibu . 

. Locho uri . . . 

146. A dog. 

Ibom khepchi . 


Amo khlicha . 

• 

« 

Tik-pu khibu me . 

. Mes'cho uri 

147. A bitch. 

Khep-chi 


Apo khlicha daa 

• 

■ 

Khibu mul 

. Locho uri khata 

148. Dogs. 

Khepchi-chi 


Amo khlicha daa 

• 


Khibu-me-mul 

. Mes'cho uri khata 

149. Bitches. 

Ibom chhangara-pa . 


Apo swongara . 

• 

■ 

Tik-pu chhangur boka 

. Locho cheli 

150. A he goat. 

Ibom chhangara-ma . 


Amo swongai’a . 


' 

Tik-pu chhangur 

. j Mes'cho cheli . 

151. A female goat. 

Chhangara-chi . 


Swongara daa . 


1 

Chhangur-boka-mul . 

. Cheli khirta 

152. Goats. 

Ibom khissi dare 


Apo kisi . 



Tik-pu darhya mii’ga 

• 1 

153. A male deer. 

Ibom khis om-ma 


fAmo kisi 



Tik-pu mirga me 

I 

154. A female deer. 

Khis-chi 


Kisi daa . 



Hirga-mul . . 

. Kechho .... 

155. .Deer. 

Kouga tuo 


Bwang-nga 

• 


Ang mo-ta 

. No-ngo-m 

156. I am. 

Am tuwe 


Bwang-nge 

• 


Ana mo-ta 

. No-nu-m 

157. Thou art 

Khungko tuwe 


Bwang . 

• 


Um mo-tu 

. ’ No-mi .... 

1 

1 

158. He is. 

Kei tuwe 


Bwak-ka . 

• 

* 

Ang-ku mukta 

1 

1 

, . No te-m 

i 

159. We are. 

An tuwe 


Bwang-ni 

• 

• 

Ang (s«)-mul a-mo-H-ni 

. No-ne-m 

1 

160. You are. 
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Yakha (Darjeeling), 


Eugliah. 


Dhimal (Hodgson). 


Tbami (Darjeeling). Limbu (Nepal). 


161. They are . 


162. I was 


163. Tbou wast 


164. He was 


165. We were . 


166. You were . 


167. Tbey were 


168. Be . 


169. To be 


170. Being 


171. Ha-ving been 


172. 1 may be . 


173. I shall be . 


174. I should be 


175. Beat . 


176. To beat , 


177. Beating 


178. Having beaten 


1 79. 1 beat . 


ISO. Tbou beatest 


ISl. He beats . 


182. We beat . 


i'O. You beat . 


184. They beat . 


185. I beat {Past Tmse) 

186. Thou beatest 

{Past 

Terse) 

• 

187. He beat {Past Tense) . 


tJ-bal jelii 
Ka biga-hi-ka . 
Na higa-bi-na . 
"Wa biga-bi 
Kyel biga-bi-kyel 
Nyel biga-bi-nyel 
tJ-bal biga-bi . 
tJ 0 « • . 

Jeng-li . 
Jeng-katang 
Jeng-teng 

Ka jenka . 


Dang-bai 
Dang-bai-li . 
Dang-bai-katang 
Dang-bai-teng . 

Ka dang-bai-kbi-ka . 
Tfa dang-bai-kbi-na . 
"Wa dang-bai-kbi 
Kyel dang-bai-kbi-kyel 
Kyel dang-bai-kbi-nyel 
tJ-bal dang-bai-kbi . 
Ka dang-bai-bi-ka 
Kb dang-bai-bi-na 
"Wa dnng-bai-lii 



Dba-ma pidi bod-du , 

Kbuncbbi me-wa 

I-kba-zi naekba 

Gai bok-nga-tbiyo 

Anga wayang . . . 

Ka waeng-na . 

Ka bokna-du-tbiyo . 

Kbene k’-wa-ye 

Ing-kbi wae-ga-na . 

Dba hod-du-tbiyo , 

Ebnne wa-ye , 

Hitna wae-na . , 

Ki boki-du-tbiyo 

Ani a-wa-ye, anige wa-ige 

Aning-kbi waingba . 

ingwai bodni-du-tbiyo 

Kbeni k’-wa-i . 

Inning-kbik waiga-ba 

To-bangai bodni-du-tbiyo , 

Kbuncbbi me-wa-ye 

I-kba-zi waeba-zi 

Tbaa , . . . 

Wa-ye, pok-be 

Leksa 

Tbasa .... 

Wa-ma ; pCng-ma 

Wetna 

Tbatale .... 

Ke-wa-pa, ke-p6ng-pa 

We-nu-cba 

Jet-long -ta-le , . 

Wa-ye-ang ; pok-se-ang 

Leksa-ga-hung 

Gai tbangna dn 

Anga p5ng-ma suk-tb-ng . 

Ka leng-me-nga-na . 

Gai hokna dn . , 

Anga wa-a 

Ka leng-nga . 

Gai-kai tba-nga dn . . 

Anga wii-a . , , 

Ka jung-ma-leng-di 

Rebo . , , , 

Hip-te .... 

Jlokma . , 

1 

Re-muna . , . 

Hip-nja .... 

Mok-ma-ga . , 

j 

Rebuna , 

Hip-tu-ang 

Mokma-nga 

Reko-dumtole . , 

1 

i 

Hip-tu-ang 

Mok-tu-ka-bong 

Ge reliunu • , . ’ 

! 

Anga bip-tu-ng {him, and 
so also in Kos. 180-184). 

Mok-neng , ^ 

Ke rebuna-dn . 

Kbene k’-bip-tu 

Ing-khi-nga mok-tu-ga 

Dbai rebu-du . 

Kbune bip-tu . 

U-kbi-ngang mok-tu 

Ki re-sa .... 

Ani a-bip-tu-m, ani-ge bip- 
tu-m-bs. 

Ka-ni-nga mok-tu-nn 

Kai rebo .... 

Kbeni k'-hip-tu-m , 

Ing-kbi-nga mok-tu . 

Dba-bang-e rebu-du . 

Kbuncbbi me-bip-tu . 

j)nga hip-ne {thee, and so 
also in Kos. 186-190). 

Kbene k'-bip-sing 

Khfino k’-bip-te 

U-jing-kbik-nga mokka 
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1 Khambu (Darjeeling). 

! 

Babing (Hodgson). 

! 

i Rai (Nepal). 

1 

Vayn (Hodgson). 

] English. 

Klias tuwe , 

• 

Bwang-me 

. U-mul-bam mo-ta . 

Ko-me-m 

• 

• 

1 

i 

1 161. Tbey are. 

1 

Kong tuo 

• 

• • t • 

Ang monga 

Ko-snng-mi 

• 

■ 

' 162. I waB. 

Am tuwayo 


Bwakte . . . 

Ana mom 

Ko-nn-m 

• 

• 

163. Tbou wast. 

Kho tnwa 

• 

Bwakta . , 

Um mom . . 

Ko-mi 

• 

• • 

1 164. He was. 

Ke tuwe 

• 

Brvaktako , 

Ang-kn muka . . 

K5-keng-ni 

• 

• 

165. We were. 

An-ni tuwani . 

• 

Bwaktani , 

An-ni a-mo-nim 

Ks-ne-m 

• 

• • 

166. You were. 

Khas 

• 

Bwaktame , 

U -mul-bam mom . 

Xo-me-m 

• 

« • 

167. Tbey were. 

Ngali nota 

• 

Bwakko . , . . 

Cbhna-nn 

Xo 

• 

• • 

168. Be. ’ 

Chlmwa . 

• 

Bwakcho 

Cbhua-nn lai . 

Xot’-mnng 

• 

• • 

169. To be. 

Chhii-wana 

« 

Brvang-na 

Cbhuk-thing-ta . 

Xot’-be . 


• 

170. Being. 

CKLuwa-khatna 

• 

Bwaktako . 

Cbbn-khn-ka . , 

Xot’-not'-ba 

• 

• • 

171. Having been. 

Kong chhnona . 

• 


Ang cbbn-nu cbap-ta 

• 

* »•* 


172. I may be. 

Kong tnoliola . 

• 

Bwang-nga . 

Ang cbbnp-tn . . 

Xd-ngo-m 

» 

• 

173. I shall be. 

Kong chlinona . 

« • 

Go bwak-cho dyum . 

Ang cbbup-ta . , 


• • • * 


174. I sbould be. 

Ker-te . . 

• • 

Tenppo .... 

Yom-da .... 

To’pa . 

» 

• • 

175. Beat. 

Keram-lagi . 

• • 

Tenpcko . , , . 

Tomom .... 

To’mung 

• 

• • 

17G. To beat. 

Ker-ma . . 

• • 


Yom-jata 

Top’ -bo . 

» 

• • 

177. Beating. 

Ker-o-na . 

• • 

Teap-ta-ko 

Tom-dn-ka 

Top-top-ba 

• 

• • 

178. Having beaten. 

Konga kero 

• • 

Teub-u .... 

Ang-a yam-ta . 

To'-mi . 

• 

■ 1 

179. I boat. 

Ana kero 

• t 

Tenb-i .... 

Ana-a yam-tbatis 

To’-mi 

• 

« • 

ISO. Tbon beatest. 

1 Kho-sap kere . 

• • 

Teub-a .... 

Um-a yam-tba-ta 

To'-mi 

• 

• • 

ISl. He beats. 

Keiya kerang . 

• • 

Tenp-ka 

U-mul-haiii-a (sic) yom-ti- 
nf. 

To'-pe-m 

• 

• • 

182. We beat. 

Ana ker-te 

• • 

Tenm-ni .... 

Ana-a yam-ta . 

Top-ne-m 

• 

■ 

183. Yon beat. 

Kkacha keckino 


Tenm-me 

U-mnl-bam-a yom-tiaim . 

To’-me-m 

• 

• • 

184. Tbey beat. 



Teup-tong 

(Go yal-to*) 

To’-pung-mi 

• 

• 

1S5. I boat {Past Tense), 



Teup-ten .... 

(Ga-ni yal-ni) . 

To’-pu-m 

« 

• • 

LS6. Tbon beatest {Putt 
Tense). 



Teup-ta • , . . 

1 

(Gnkaga yalstn) 

To’-pn-m 

• 

• 

187. He beat (Past Tense). 


Nos, 185 190, 196 200, 203 — 210, 214 — 216 have been taken from a different dialect. 
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English. 

1 

1 

Dhlm^ (Hodgson). j 

1 

1 

Tliami (Darjeeling). 

Limbu (Nepal). 

Yakha (Darjeeling). 

188. We beat {Past Tense) 

Kyel dang-hai-hi-kyel 


Anige hip-asige 


189. You beat {Past Tense) 

Hyel dang-hai-hi-nyel 


Kheni k’-hip-asi {your- 
selves). 

1 

190. They beat {Past Tense) 

U-bal dang-hai-hi 


Khunchh) k’-me-hip-te 


191. I am beating 

Ka elang dang-hai-khi-ka . 

Ge rehundu 

Anga hip-a-sing {myself) . 

Ka mok-ma-nga senga-na . 

192. I was beating 

Ka lampang dang-hai-khi-ka 

Ge rehundu nahundu 

Anga hip-tn-ng {him) 

Ka-nga mok-ma-nga syang- 
na. 

193. I had beaten 

Ka dang-hai-hi-ka 

Ge rehundu 

Anga hip-tu-ng baneba 

Ka-nga mok-tu-nga . 

194. I may beat 


Ge reunu 

Anga hip-ma snk-ne {I can 
beat thee). 

Ka mok-ta hesung . 

195. I shall beat 

Ka dang-hai-ang-ka . 

Ge reunu 

Anga hip-tu-ng {him) 

Ka mok-twang-nga . 

196. Thou wUt beat . 

Na dang-hai-ang-na . 


Khene k'-hip-a (me) 


197. He will beat 

Wa dang-hai-ang 


Khflne hip-a (me) . 


198. We shall beat 

Kyel dang-hai-aug-kyel 


Anige hip-a-sige {thee) 


199. Yon will beat 

Nyel dang-hai-ang-nyel 


Kheni k’-hip-asi {yourselves) 


200. They will beat . 

TT-bal dang-hai-ang . 


Khunchhi k’-me-hip {thee) 


201. I should beat 


Gai-ke reke mai-du . 

Anga hip-tu-ng . 

Ka cha mok-twang-na 

202. I am beaten . 

Ka dang-hai-nen-cha-khi-ka 

Gai-kai rengang 

Ang.a hip-a 

Ka mok-ta chaeng-na 

203. I was beaten 

Ka dang-hai-nen-cha-hi-ka 

Gai-kai re-nga-do thiyo 

Anga hip-tang 

Ka mok-ta chae-ta-sang-na 

204. I shall be beaten . 

Ka dang-hai-nen-changka . 

Gai-kai resa chahi du 

Anga hip-a 

Ka tembuk chawang-na 
lok-pe. 

205. I go . 

Ka hade-khi-ka 

1 

Gai ya-nga-du . 

Anna pek-a 

Ka khek-nga . 

206. Thou goest 

Ka hade-khi-na 

N.ang T.a-na-duk-la 

Khei.e k’-peg . 

Ing-khi khekka 

207. He goes 

Wa hade-khi . 

Dhaya-du 

Khune peg 

_ 

U-khi khee-na . 

208. We go . • . 

Kyel hade-khi-kycl . 


Ani a-peg, anige pegige 


209. You go 

Kyel hade-khi-nyel . 


Kheni t’-peg-i 


210. They go . 

tJ-bal hade-khi 


Khunchhi me-peg 


211. I went 

Ka hade-hi-ka . 

Gai yang-ngang 

Anga pegang . 

Ka kheeng-na . 

212. Thou wentest 

Na hade-hi-na, . 

Kang ya-ngang 

Kheni k’-pege, or k'-pe 

Ing-khi khya-ka-na . 

213. He went . 

Wa hade-hi , . 

Dha ya-han 

Khiini pege, or pe . 

H-khi khya-na , 

214. We went . 

K yel hade-hi-kySl 

1 

Ani a-pe, anige pSgige 
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Khambu (Darjeeling). 

BaMng (Hodgson). 

EM (Nepal). 

Vayn (Hodgson). 

English. 


Tenp-ta-ko 

(Goku yal-to-ko) 

To’-pi-keng-mi 

188. We beat (Past Tense) 


Teup-ta-ni 

(Ga-ni yal-ni) . 

■ Tom-ne-m . , 

189. Ton beat (Past Tense) 


Teup-ta-me 

(Gnmikaga yal-di) . 

, To’-po-me-m 

1 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Konga kei’-tong tnwo 

Tenp- Bongo bwang-nga 

Ang-a yom-tbata 

i 

1 

1 

191. I am beating. 

Konga ker-tong tuwaa . 

Tenp-songo bvrak-ti . 

Ang-a yom-tbndu 

1 

192. I was beating. 

Konga kern . • 

Teap-tong 

Anga yom-dum-thiyo 

! 

1 ..... 

1 

193. I had beaten. 

Konga keru-na . 

Tenmne chabu 

Ang-a yommi chaptahala . 

1 

1 

194. I may beat. 

Konga kereyana . 

Teub-u .... 

Ang-a yom-tn . 

1 

To’-mi .... 

195. I shall beat. 


Tenb-i .... 

(Ganayalna) . 

‘ To'-mi .... 

196. Thou wilt beat. 


Tenb-a .... 

(Gnkaga yalsa) 

To‘-mi .... 

197. He will beat. 


Tenp-ka .... 

(Go-kag-a yal-kn) 

! 

To’-pe-m 

198. We shall beat. 


Teum-ni .... 

(Ga-ni yal-ni) . 

' Top-ne-m 

j 

199. You will beat. 



Tenm-me 

(Gumi-kag-a yalsa) . 

To’-me-m 

200. They will beat. 

Kong keram ckliuTre 

Gs tenpcho dynm 

Ang-a yom-ta . 


201. I should beat. 

Kong keram tun 

Teumyi .... 

Ang-a yom-simidoitu 

To'-mu-m . . . 

202. I am beaten. 

Kong keram too 

Teupti .... 

Ang-a a-yom-nu 

Top-sung-mi 

203. I was beaten. 

Kong keram tnyokola 

Tenmyl .... 

Ang-a a-yum-ta mihui 

To’-mu-m 

204. I shall be beaten. 

Kong kha-to 

Dl-ngd .... 

Ang khus-ta 

La-nsro-m 

20.3. T go. 

An kka-to 

• i 

Di-jc .... 

Ana khns-ta 

La'-la-in 

i 

206. Thou goest. 

Kko kka-te 

Di . . . . ' 

Urn khus-thing-tu . 

La'-la-’.u . . "I 

207. He goes. 


1 

Dl-ka 

(Goe lakshi') . 

j 

ka'-ku-m 

2(.G. We go. 


Di-ni 

(Gaiii lawiii) . . . ] 

i 

La-nu-m .... 

2u9. You go. 


Di-nie .... 

(Gnmikaga lawmi) . . | 

La-i'-ie-in 

1 

210. They go. 

Kong klia-to 

Gi-ti . . . , i 

Anga khnehnin-thiyo 

j 

2!1. I went. 

An kta-te-yo . 

Di-te .... 

Ana khnehum-tiiiyo 

r.a'-Ia-m 

212. Thou weiitest. 

Kho kha-to 

Di-ta .... 

Um klinchum-thiyo . 

T.a’-k.-ni . - • ; 

j 

2!o. He went. 

•«« ••• 

Di-k-ta-ko 

i 

(Go-kn lok-to-ko*) . 

1 

La'-ki-’:v-eng.mi • -j 

214. We went. 


Nos. 203 — 210, 21-i- 216 ha'^e been taken from a differeut dialect. 
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' Euglish. 

Dhimal (Hodgson). 

Thami (Darjeeling). 

Limbu (Nepal). 

Yakha (Darjeehng). 

215. You ^ ent . 

Nysl hade-hi-nygl 


Kheni k'-peg-i 

1 

216. They Trent . „ 

tJ-bal hade-hi , , , 


Khunchhi me-p§ 


217. Go . 

Hade .... 


Pege . . . . 

Khya .... 

218. Going , , . 

Hade-katang . , 

Yenchha .... 

Peg-l5-pot 

Khep-ma-nga . 

219. Gone 

Hade-ka .... 

Yahan . . . . 

Pe . . . . 

Khya-na 

220. What is yonr name ? . 

Hai ming nang-ko ? 

Nan-ko name hard ? . 

Khene k’-ming hen ? 

In ning ila ? . 

221. How old is this horse ? 


Hard theare ghora tha ? 

KCn on akhen tong-be ro- 
be ? 

Na on inkhok thappa-la ? . 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 


Ka’-ining Kashmir hani 
a-lam tha ? 

Ko-yo-nn Kashtoir akhen 
mang-be ? 

Na-nung Kasmir inkhok 
mang-du-na-la ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in yonr father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 


Nang-ko iipa-konim-te cha- 
pah hani hoddu ? 

Yang alamthaa yang-ngang 

Khene ke-m-ba-ren ku-him- 
mo embechha sa akhen 
_me-wa f 

Ain anga mangkha lang 
khegang. 

Omba-ga u-bang-be inkhok 
metnynng-ba chiya wae 
ha-chi ? 

Ka hen mang-du-lo lamang 
na. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 


Gai-ko u-chya a-pa-ko cha- 
ko bore cllia-ko chaniai 
nama thahan. 

Nim-te ubha ghora-ko zin 
hoddu. 

Anga a-m-bhanga-re embe- 
chha ku-s'i-nfi khune ku- 
nusa-re ku-lnba p6k-se. 

Him-mo phodang-ba 5n-nile 
chinen pot. 

A-ga aphanga chiya-ga u- 
biha u-nga-nu (?) leksa- 
na, 

Pang-be put-na ong-ga 
yupmana wait-na. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 


Topu lukusha-to zin chhuho 

On jongthu chinen phot-che 

U-mising-bo yupmana 

thaksu (or yuksu). 

228. I have beaten his son 
with riany stripes. 


To-ko cha-kai chabnke ai 
rehunu. 

Anga khelle ku-sa sitot 
khep hip-tu-ng. 

Ka-nga uchchya-go korla- 
tJga pyak mok-tn-nga. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 


Dhai hiw dani-te sya-mesha 
jahu-du. 

Dha dha rukhu-ko pole-te 
ghora chiri-te lundu huddu. 

Dha-ko btibu to-ko humi 
bhandtt agio hoddu. 

To-ko mole nis rape ath ana ’ 

1 

1 

Khunr- yakek kille kii- 
joiigthu pit-sawat-ha 

_ kamnsi. 

On nile kn-jongthfi yuk-tu- 
ro-pf)t khune sing-nile ku- 
bhi'sang wa. 

Ku-riisa menchhema-nule 
kn-nusil embechha kemba 
wa. 

Khur.e ku-melung jdng 
nechhi ang kukhele wa. 

Hunna kungii song-be 
bastn-ohi sopma-nga seb- 
na (?). 

Yo singa u-lang-bc on song- 
be yung-yung-wa-na. 

U-ka nuncha wenipha hok- 
chencha inchha-mechchha 
ket-na (?). 

G -ga u-men yang hiclii hang 
njaphelek f?). 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 


Gai-ko a-pa fi che nim-te ; 
hoddu. ; 

Anaa a-m-l>a nakhen him 
ciiuk-pa-m5 yung. 

■^PP“ yo-na mik-na pang-be 
yung-me-na. 

134. Give this rupee to him 


Ka rupe to-kai piko . . ! 

KOn yang-nin nakhen pi- 
rem-me. 

Na-kha yang hitna pi 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

1 

Tyo rupe dha-ini raho 

Ixhen yang-ha khnne-o-nu 
phetcmme. 

Hitna-nung i-kha yang-ha 
aptu. 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 


To-ka apra-tini reho ani to- 
kai bhak-pa-o chhiho. 

Khen-nin charik hip-temine- 
uny biki-ha-re khekhenime. 

Hitna iijnmma (?) mok-tu 
ikhong-khi-ba-nga thnndn. 

237. Di-aw water from the 
well. 


Kuwain pangku kayo 

Wodumpokwa-onu ohua-tin 
(or -nin / lute. 

Pokhari-bang mang-chuwa 
taksu. 

238. Walk before me . 


Gai-ko habi-te chayo . ' 

Anga a-togeo iangkhege . 

A-ga agltt) ama . 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

... t«« 

Na-ko libite su-ko hu-cha 
ra-du ? 

N aya tc Im taini kinai-miing ? 

Khene k-tgang ati-le ku-sa 
phen ? 

Khen 1 a-Io-nu khene 

k'ingnu ? 

Unga heksiing-be isa-ga 
uchchya ap-ma-nga set- 
na ? 

Isa-bonga inn ka-na ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


To dese-ko diware dokane 
dekhin. 

Pangphe pasalya-onu ingu- 
ng-ba. ! 

Tem-be-na ikko toktok-pa 
banga. 

4,24, 1 


Khamliu (Darjeeling). 

Baking (Hodgson). 

Bai (Nepal). 

Vijn (Hodgson). 

English. 


Di-n-ta-ni 

(Gani lawmubasi) 

La-ne-m .... 

215. You went. 



Di-m-ta-me 

(Gumikaga lamdi) 

La-me-m 

216. They went. 

Khatte .... 

Diwo .... 

Khucha .... 

La’-la .... 

217. Go. 

Kha-to .... 

Diba .... 

Khus-thing-ta . 


21S. Going. 

Kha-ta .... 


Khuchu .... 


219. Gone. 

Am ning uwe ? 


A-na ma-wa ? . 


220. What is your name ? 

Angko ghora dek barkha 
kae ? 


Tam ghora hita bhurha 
mota ? 


221. How old is this horse ? 

Ekka Kashmir dei to-me ? 


Tan\-bi-ka Kashmir' hita 
yaka gota ? 


22'2. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Am-pa-m khim-pi deppoye 
wachchha tuwe ? 


A-pa-po kim-bi hita laug- 
chu-mul mota ? 


223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

Ese konga oro baipa lam 
dumo. 


Ang a uun duma lam-thi-yo 

I 

221. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

O-bongka u-chha am-chha- 


Wa-pho-po chu-kai um-po 


225. The son of my uncle is 

lo khamlo nechho-lo 
biya chhuwa. 


wa-mi-chum-p.r biha 

chhuka. 


maiTied to his sister. 

Khim-pi omlopa ghorang 
zin tawe. 


Kim-ghobu wampu ghoi’a- 
JK) kathi gota. 


226. In the house is the 
saddle of the white 
horse. 

Am-dos-to zin loohhah-te . 


Um-po chhnmi'U-bi kathi tu 


227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Kho-m chha uroto tiya 
kern. 


Um-po u-ehu ang-a dama 
fcoaa yom-du. 


228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

I Khosaa bastn kompito 
chare-mnyo. 


Yakam-a rip-pn pakha-bi 
bhi-maisi-mul jolaimi. 


229. Ho is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Mnngko sichham dokpa 
ghora thenpika tuchae. 


Yakiim ghora clio-bi yakam 
^u lim-bi mo-jata. 


230. Ho is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Am nechhe-pka mimchha- 
pka neehho dungrepe. 


Um-p> wa-mi-chum likandu 
um-po wa-lanchu rippu 
mota. 


231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Mungkomka molingis-rong 
aduli dnngdeta. 


Tam-po mul sak-pu soju 
rek-pu au-a mo gota. 


232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a 
half. 

0-pa chima khim-pi tuwe . 


Wa-pa yakam pidam kim-bi 
mo-ta 


2S3. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Ongko rong na-ko pi-te 


Tam soju yakam bi . 


231. Give this rupee to him. 

Rong nako-pka kholong 
bai-te. 


ilom soju-mul yakam lum- 
buka pi-chi-ni. 



235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Mungko ngalinota ker-te 
ribowa thupte. 


Yakam duma yom-du ri ba- 
il puda. 



236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Kuwap-ka kawo up-te 


Inai-laka kauku lata 



237. Draw water from the 
well. 

O-laiis-pi lam-duwa-te 


Wa-lal-bi lam-thiya . 


238. Walk before me. 

As-me am-chha e-dos-pa i 
ban-tong tuwe ? { 


A-yo-yo bi pik-pu a-ho-po 
chu wa ? 


239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Ana mungko as-pi khe-tu ? 


Mom-a-bo-bi-ka a-kidu ? 


240. Pi'OiU whom did you 
buy that ? 

Tel-pa-ka dokan-pika . 


Del-bim tik-pu patya-la-ka 


‘211. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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Complex Pronominalized Languages. 


WESTERN SUB-GROUP. 

Most Tibeto-Burman languages spoken in Western Nepal and still further to the 
west are dialects of Tibetan. On and about the ethnographic watershed between 
Tibetan and Aryan there is dotted a series of small dialects which are of a different 
nature. They are mainly of a Tiheto-Burman stamp, but besides, they have those 
characteristic features which have been mentioned in connexion with the pronominal- 
ized languages of Nepal. 

The dialects in question are found in the North of Almora, in Kanawar and in 
Kangra, Lahul, and Chamba. 

The most characteristic dialect of this group is tbe so-called Kanaw^ri, spoken in 
Kanawar. We there find more traces of the influence of a non-Tibeto-Burman sub- 
stratum than ill any other Himalayan dialect. This state of affairs is certainly in part 
due to the fact that I have been fortunate enough to secure the assistance of the 
Eevd. J. Bruske, who has prepared an admirable list of Standard Words and Phrases 
for the purposes of this Survey. 

Mr. Bruske’s list makes it, so far as I can see, almost certain that the old language, 
the influence of which can still be traced in the Kanaw“ri dialect, must have belonged 
to tbe Munda family. I shall draw attention to the principal facts of importance. 

The Munda languages possess a characteristic set of consonants, the so-called 
semi-consonants. They are formed in the same way as the hard unaspirated con- 
sonants, but the enunciation is checked before the air passes out from the point of 
contact between the organs of speech engaged in the pronunciation of the consonant. 
These checked sounds have been represented by k’, ch’, t’, p’, respectively. Similar 
sounds appear to exist in Kana-w^ri, for in Mr. Bruske’s list we find the word yme¥ , 
sun, where the final k is said to be only half pronounced. In the same way a checked f 
exists in Manchati, where I have found the form tof, to be, with the final f half pro- 
nounced. The Eev. T. Grahame Bailey, who has lately taken up the study of Kanaw®ri, 
has kindly informed me that such semi- consonants are apt to be replaced by the corre- 
sponding soft sound, when their pronunciation is emphasized, just as is the case in the 
Munda languages. 

Higher numbers are counted in twenties as in the Munda languages ; thus, nish 
nizzau sai, two twenties ten, fifty. 

The personal pronouns have three numbers, and there are double forms of the dual 
and plural of the first person, just as is the case in Munda. Thus g”, I ; m'sM, I and 
he ; kdshang, I and thou ; ningdn, I and they ; kishang, I and you. 

The most interesting feature of Kanawhi grammar is the verb. The subject can 
be indicated by adding pronominal suffixes, viz. g for the first and « for the second 
person. In a similar way a suffix ch is added if the object is of tbe first or second 
person. Compare the practice of Munda languages. 

The details will be found in the ensuing pages. In this place it will be sufficient 
to mention that the characteristic features just mentioned are not Tibeto-Burman, 
while they are in thorough agreement with Munda grammatical principles. 
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WESTEEN PEONOMINALIZED LANGUAGES. 


KanasM is the dialect spoken by a small tribe in the Bias valley. It is apparently 
closely related to Kanaw^ri, though it makes a less complex impression. 

A similar remark holds good with regard to the dialects spoken in Manchat in 
British Lahul and the adjoining parts of the Chamba State, and on the banks of the 
river Chandra. They will he dealt with under the heads of Manchati, Chamba Lahuli 
and Bangloi, respectively. With regard to Chamba Lahuli, new and good materials 
have been brought forward by the Eevd. T. Grahame Bailey, 

The Rangloi dialect connects 2\Ianchati with Bunan, the dialect spoken on the 
banks of the river Bhaga. The Eevd. H. A. Jaeschke, when mentioning the Bunan 
dialect in a paper published in the year 1865, stated that it was closely connected with 
Kanawha. The same holds good at the present day, though the materials forwarded for 
the purposes of this Survey are not sufficient for a full sketch of the dialect. 

Connected dialects are further spoken in the north-west of Almora, where we find 
four dialects which will be dealt with under the heads of Rangkas, Darmiya, Chaudangsi 
and Byangsi, respectively. They are closely related, and more especially, the so-caUed 
Chaudangsi and Byangsi are almost one and the same dialect. 

In all of them we find the same tendency to distinguish the person of the subject 
by means of a pronominal sufldx added to the verb. Compare Chaudangsi se-n-s, 
struckest, where n is the suffix of the second person. The corresponding suffix of the 
first person is g. Compare the suffixes ngd and nd in the eastern sub-group. 

The Almora dialects still present another characteristic feature which may be 
worth mentioning in this connexion, viz. the frequent use of reduplication in verbal 
bases. Compare Chaudangsi ku-kor-td, brought ; syung-td and syu-syung-td, made. 
The latter example shows that the reduplication is not necessary to the form. It 
apparently only intensifies the meaning. We can therefore perhaps compare the 
reduplication in Munda languages which is used in the same way. Compare Santali 
dal, to strike ; da-dal, to strike hard. 

Further details will be found under the head of the different dialects. 

The close connexion existing between all these forms of speech will be at once 
apparent from an inspection of the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 532 and ff. 
The short table which follows/registers some striking instances of coincidence : — 



Kanaw’ri. 

Kanaahl. 

Manchati. 

Bunan. 

Ksngkas. 

Darmiya. 

Chaudangsi. 

Byangsi. 

1 

it 

it 

idi 

1 

tiki 

taka 

tdko 

fig ' 

tig 

2 

1 nish 

nish 

O'mO 

nyis 

\ 

i nt32 

! 

nisu 

\ ! 

nis 

nisi 

4 

pii 

Jpu 

pi 

pi 

jpi 

pi 

pi 

pi 

7 

stish 

... 

nyij 

nyizhi 

nhisi 

niiu 

ms 

m$ 

Ear 

(kanang) 

rad 

reta 

retsi 

rack 

racho 

rack 

rack 

Far 

vark 

{dur) 

wai 

wai 

hvanm 

vanam 

vdnam 

i vdnam 

Field 

ri 

rhe 

rhi 

rig 

TXli 

re 

rl 

rai 

Horse 

rang 

(ghora) 

rhang 

thrangt 

rha 

ring 

rang 

rang 

Water 

ii 

ti 

a 

sO’ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 
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The last word in the table is ti, water. According to Jaeschke this word also 
occurs as a loan-word in Tibetan. If it is not originally an Indo-Chinese word it mi^ht 
perhaps be compared with Munda dak\ Khmer dlk, etc., water. 

The dialect spoken by the wild inhabitants of Askot Malla is called Janggali, i.e. 
jungle -speech. It will he dealt with in connexion with the other Almora dialects, 
though it does not belong to the same class- The reason is that the materials forwarded 
for the purposes of this Survey are so corrupt that it is impossible to say anything for 
certain about the afidliation of the dialect. 
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KANaW*RT. 


Kanaw^ri is the name of the dialect or dialects spoken in the Sutlej Valley from 
the junction of that river with the Spiti stream. The dialect is also known under the 
name of Tibarskad. In lower Kanawar it is said to be locally known under the names 
of JUilchang or Milchanang, and Malhesti.^ 

The number of speakers was estimated for the purposes of this Survey at 13,099. 
The corresponding figure at the last Census of 1901 was 19,525, of whom 19,493 were 
returned from Bashahr. 

Two specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases in Kanaw“ri will he 
printed below. The first specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for 
which I am indebted to the Pevd. Grahame Bailey. I only received it when the Kana- 
w^ri section had been corrected for printing, and it has not, therefore, been possible to 
make full use of it for the grammatical sketch. It represents the central dialect of 
Kanaw*ri, and, in most particulars, it corroborates the conclusions drawn from the forms 
occurring in the list. The second specimen is the statement of a witness. It has not 
been prepared with suflficient knowledge of the language, and is very incorrect. It has 
been forwarded both in Devanagari and in transliteration. The two texts, however, 
often differ, and some passages are only contained in one of them. I have, however, 
not ventured to correct the spelling. Where the texts differ, I have when possible 
adopted the spelling which agrees with that followed in the list of words. The list itself 
has been very carefully prepared by the Revd. J. Bruske, of Chini, and, according to 
the Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, it represents the dialect spoken in Central Bashahr. It is 
so full and complete that it is almost possible to give a sketch of Kanaw^ri grammar 
based on it alone. I have incorporated all the forms occurring in the list in the gram- 
matical notes. On the other hand I have only reproduced the principal forms in the 
printed list on pp. 532 and ff. 

Some additional lists have been forwarded from the district. They have not, 
however, been of much use. They mostly agree with the specimens, and they do not 
give any idea of the complicated system of Ranaw^ri grammar. The fact is worth 
mentioning because it shows how careful we must be in using the materials forwarded 
for the purposes of this Survey. It is quite possible and even probable that good 
materials, such as Mr. Bruske ’s list, would show that neighbouring dialects such as, 
e.g., the various dialects of Almora, possess a system of grammatical forms as richly 
developed as does Kanaw“ri. 


AUTHORITIES— 


Geraed, Captain A., A Vocabulary of the Kunaioar Languages. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, Vol. xi. Part i, 1842, pp. 479 and ff. 

Cunningham, J. D., Notes on Moorcroft’s Travels in Ladakh, and on Gerard’s Account of Kundwar 
including a general description of the latter district. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ 
Vol. xiii. Part i, 1844, pp. 172 and ff., 223 and ff. Contains vocabnlaries, Knnawaree, etc. 


The Kevd^T.Gi^hameBadey informs me that Mdchang or Milchanang h eviienUj Min-chMn or Min-chhdndno 
names, or possibly mcknames, given to KanaWri by Kochi speakers. Tibarskad stands for Thebor-skadd a name or^ef 
name given by speakers of ordinary Kanaw-ri to the dialect spoken far ea.t in Kanawar just before the Tibetan area 1, 

Tbi. dialed i. ... i..., liable .. a.„, be. i. Aeeorfi.* ,b> .b. 
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CONKINGHAM, A., Ladsk, physical, statistical, and historical, with notices of the surrounding countries. 

London 1854. Ch. xv contains vocabularies, Mikbang, Tibarskad, etc, 

Beameb, J., Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shelving the distribution of Indian Languages. 

Calcutta 1867. Appendix B contains tbe personal pronouns in Milcbang, Appendix A tbe nu- 
merals in Tibarskad, Snmcbu, etc. 

Due i A. H., The Kulti Dialect of Hindi : Some Notes on its grammatical Structure, with specimens of 

the songs and sayings current amongst the people, and a glossary. Lahore 1896. Contains a 
Kanawari vocabulary on pp. 102 and ff. 

Konow, Stex, On some Facts connected with the Tibeto-Burman Dialect spoken in Kanawar. Zeitschrift 

der Dentseben Morgenlandiscben Gesellscbaft, Vol. lix, 1905, pp. 117 and £f. 

The remarks on Kanaw^ri grammar which follow are almost exclusively based on 
Mr. Bruske’s list. I have, however, also drawn attention to tbe principal cases in 
which the specimens differ. 

Pronunciation.— Mr. Bruske’s list gives a good idea of the phonetical system 
of Kanaw^i. O and e are both short and long. The short o often interchanges with a. 
The vowel “ in I, etc., is described as something like the sound of e in French je. 
The sound of ii in pit, four, is said to be something between the Latin ti and oe. 

Long and short vowels are often interchanged, and, in many cases, their length is 
quite indefinite. 

No aspirated soft consonants occur in Mr, Bruske’s list of words. The materials 
forwarded from the district, however, have instances both of gh and oijh. Aspirated and 
unaspirated hard consonants are apparently often interchanged. Thus, hUm, house ; 
klm-o, in the house, both in the list ; chang, son, in the list, chhang in tbe specimens, and 
so forth. Th and t in the specimens often correspond to t in the list; thus, thnr and tiir, 
run. The cerebral sound is, at least in many cases, certainly the correct one. Sh and ; 
are interchanged in ash and dj, goat. Hard and soft consonants sometimes inter- 
change ; thus, to and du, is, and so forth. 

Compound letters are sometimes simplified ; thus, le, Tibetan Iche, tongue; lang, 
Tibetan {ba-)glang, cow ; khim, Tibetan khyim, house, and so forth. In other cases the 
compounds are preserved ; thus, sgui and gui, Tibetan dgu, nine ; krd^ Tibetan skra, hair. 
The materials available are not sufficient for laying down definite rules. 

The final k' in yunik', sun, is said to be only half pronounced. We have no detailed 
information about the use of such half-sounded letters in the dialect. It is probable 
that we have here to do with the so-called abrupt tone of Central and Western Tibetan. 
Mr. Bailey’s specimen shows that this abrupt tone is of frequent occiuTence. It has 
been marked by means of a ’ after the syllable. The abrupt tone has been compared by 
Mr. Skrefsrud with the semi-consonants of Munda languages, and in the case of Kanawh’i 
it is not improbable that Munda influence has been at work. 

We have no information about tbe existence of other tones in the dialect. 

The accent has been marked in the list of words by means of a ' over the accented 
syllable. Thus, dammin-u, to good men. The accent usually remains on the base. 
There are several exceptions to the rule, but we are not as yet able to discern tbe laws 
regulating the matter. 

Ar ticle. — There is no article. The numeral id, one, often in the abbreviated form J, 
is used as an indefinite article ; thus, id hanid, a shopkeeper ; I ml-u, to a man. The 
initial d in d-md, mother ; d-te, elder brother, and so forth, is not an article, but a 
prefix as in Western Tibetan. 
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Konns. — Gender is distinguished in the common way by using different words 
or by adding words denoting the sex. Thus, ddmas, bull ; lang, cow : kyb-rdng, horse ; 
mdnt-rang and gonmd, mare : asA, he-goat ; hahoTy she-goat, and so forth. 

ISruinber-— There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. The 
dual is indicated by the addition of the numeral nish, two ; thus, nish hdhd. two fathers. 
Sometimes also the plural suffix is added ; thus, nish bbbdn, two fathers. 

The plural is not indicated when it appears from the context. The usual plural 
suffix is on, or, after vowels, n ; thus, chlmed-on, daughters ; bdbd-n, fathers ; mt'O, men. 
Other sources give d, oblique dn, instead ; thus, chimet-d, daughters ; rdng-d, horses. 
This shows that the final n cannot be distinctly sounded. After vowels we sometimes 
find and sometimes no termination; \hm,, dpd-gdj fathers; dpd-gdn-u, of fathers; 
ml, men ; mln-u, of men, and so forth. Compare do-gon, they, and Tibetan kuii, all. 

The existence of a dual in the dialect will be more apparent when we proceed 
to deal with pronouns. It is not a feature of Tibeto-Burman languages, and it must 
therefore have been introduced from without. It seems probable that it is due to the 
influence of an older population which has been absorbed by the Bhotias. In this and 
in other characteristics, in which it differs from other Tibeto-Burman forms of speech, 
Kanawhri agrees with the Munda languages, and it therefore seems allowable to infer 
that the old population which has influenced Kanawh'i grammar belonged to the Munda 
stock. 

Case. — ^The nominative and the accusative are not usually distinguished by means 
of any suffix. The dative is formed by adding ii or n, and this form is often also used as 
an accusative. Thus, bobd-u, to a father ; g^-s d6u chdng-u gob tdng-shids to, I have 
beaten his son {lit. to his son) much ; gd-u nn-u pishUng den shed, put the saddle upon 
bis back. 

The subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the case of the agent, which is 
formed by adding the suffix s ; thus, chang-s (or chhang-es) Idn-shits, son-by given, the 
son has given. Tlie same form is also used as an instrumental ; thus, bashes, with ropes. 

The specimens do not always use the suffix ii in order to form a dative, but often 
add a postposition pang instead ; thus, bdwd-pang, to the father. 

The suffix of the ablative is dagts ; thus, bObd-dagts or bbbd-u dagts, from a father. 
The real suffix is probably ts, instead of which we occasionally find ch ; thus, kirn-rim- 
ch, from the property, in the first specimen. 

The suffix of the genitive is n, or d. The list has both forms ; the specimens only 
give «. Thus, bbbd-u, of a father ; rdng-d, of the horse. 

The suffix of the locative is b ; thus, ktm-b, in the house. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are den, on ; nyums 
and nyums-kb, behind; oms and 6ms-kb, before; tang, with, to; yiitiing, under, all 
occurring in the list. 

In the specimens some additional postpositions occur such as ding (and dang), to, 
with ; rang and rd, near, with ; amjd, before, with, and so forth. 

Adjectives— Adjectives precede the noun they qualify in the nominative. 
Thus, dam mi, a good man. Comparison is expressed by adding s, i.e. probably the 
suffix of the ablative, to the compared noun and retaining tlie adjective unchanged. 
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Thus, nn-v, baid dn-u ringse-s lamas dd, his brother own sister-from tall is, his 
brother is taller than his sister. Note also tsin-d rangk, all-of high, highest. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. It wOl be seen that it, 
one, agrees with Manchati idi, id, etc. The remaining ones are most closely connected 
with the forms in use in Manchati and the Almora dialects. Compare pii, four ; 
Manchati and Chaudangsi pi; stisJi, Manchati nyij, Chaudangsi n'ls, seven; gui, 
Manchati kd, Chaudangsi gvl, nine ; sai, Manchati sd, Chaudangsi chi, ten. Note nish 
nizzdd sai, fifty, lit, two twenties ten ; ngd nizzd, hundred, lit. five twenties. This 
method of counting higher numbers in twenties is peculiar to the Muncla languages. 
It also occurs in Manchati, Chamba Lahuli, the Rangkas dialect of Almora, etc. 

Pronouns. — The personal pronouns in Kanaw“ri have developed a richly varied 
system of different forms. Not only are there respectful forms and ordinary forms of 
the second person singular, but the personal pronouns have different forms for aU 
three numbers, and in the case of the dual and the plural of the first person there 
are two different sets of forms, one including and one excluding the party addressed. 
Both those latter characteristics, the existence of different forms for all three 
numbers, and the use of double sets of forms in the dual and plural of the first person, 
are distinctly Munda, while they are in entire disagreement with Tibeto-Burman 
principles. 

The principal forms of the personal pronouns will be seen from the table which 
follows : — 


SlNGVLAB. 


DVAI. PirBAl. 



Ordinary. 

Kespectfal. 

Ist pers. nom. 

f 


instr. 


... 

gen. 

ang 

... 

2nd pers. nom. 

ka 

ki 

instr. 

ka-s 

ki-s 

gen. 

kfx-u 

ki^li 

3rd pers. nom. 

do 


instr. 

do-s 

... 

gen. 

do-u 

... 


Exclnsire. 

Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive 

nislii 

kdsJiang 

ningdn 

h’shang 

mshi-s 

kdshang-s 

ningan-s 

kishang-s 

nishi-ti 

kdshang-u 

ningan-u 

kishang-u 

... 

kishi 

... 

kin an 

... 

kishi-s 

... 

kinan-s 

... 

kishi-ii 


kinan-u 

do-sung 

... 

dog on 

... 

do-sung-s 


dogon-s 

... 

do-sung-u 


dogon-ii, 



Several slightly differing forms occur in the specimens. They will, however, be 
easily understood. Postpositions are apparently added to the genitive. Thus, ang-d, 
to me ; dng den, on me. 

A reflexive pronoun is dn-Vi, an-o, own. 

Demonstrative pronouns are ju, this; nii, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are hat, who ? t‘‘t, what ; te, how great ? terd, how much ? 
how many ? tu, why ? The specimens have thu, what ? thd, why ? The specimens also 
furnish the indefinite pronoun haist, by anyone. 
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There are no relative pronouns. Relative clauses are apparently formed by using 
the interrogative pronouns. Thus, tho-dong ang dod’ to do Jcan-d, whatever me near-is 
that thine ; kan chhang^ hdis, that son whom-by. It is evident that the relative words 
in such phrases are no real relatives but belong to the interrogative pronouns. 

Verbs. — The Kanaw'^ri verb possesses a richly developed system of different for ms . 

Intransitive verbs are comparatively simple. Transitive verbs, on the other hand, 
can assume several various forms. The base alone, in connexion with tense suffixes 
and personal terminations, is used when the verb has an ordinary object. Thus, nfi-nu 
gigjgo tongt him-to well beat, beat him well. If the object, on the other hand, is a 
personal pronoun of the first or second person, ch is inserted between the base and the 
termination. Thus, tong-eh, beat me; hando td-ch-iny, servant make-me. In the 
specimens, however, we occasionally find forms such as dng-ii tong-mig, instead of tong- 
cM-mig, in order to strike me. 

The verb ran-mig, to give, is in a similar way only used when the indirect object 
is of the third person. In other cases a base he is used instead. Thus, kyo, give me ; 
ke-lm gydcJi, to give to me was proper, you ought to give me. 

In addition to those forms, transitive verbs have a third base which is used with 
a reflexive or reciprocal meaning. It is formed by inserting sh between the base 
and the terminations. Thus, tong-shi-mig, to beat each other, or, to beat oneself. 
This third base is constructed like an intransitive verb, i.e., the subject is not put in 
the case of the agent, but remains in the nominative. Thus, g^ tong-shb tog, I am 
beating myself ; but g'^-s tdng-chd tog, I beat thee, or, you. 

These different bases are not formed in accordance with Tibeto-Burman gram- 
matical principles. Corresponding forms are, on the other hand, quite common in Munda 
languages. The verb of the typical Munda dialects such as Santali, Mundari, and so 
on, incorporates the direct and the indirect object in the verbal form by means of 
pronominal infixes, and it has developed different bases to denote the passive and 
the middle. Compare Santali, dal-e-a-e, he strikes him ; dal-in-a-e, he strikes me ; 
dal-ok'-a-e, he strikes himself, and so forth. It seems probable that we are here again 
confronted with an instance of the influence exercised on Kanawh’i by an old Munda 
population. 

* The different bases are inflected in the same way. The person of the subject is 
not necessarily expressed in the verb when it appears from the context. Thus, g'^-s 
dh-u chdng-u gob tongshids to, me-by his son-to much having-struck am, I have beaten 
his son with many stripes. The dialect is, however, able to distinguish the person of 
the subject by means of personal suffixes added to the verb. There is no such suffix 
to denote the third person. The suffixes of the first and second persons singular are g 
and n, respectively, and that of the inclusive first person dual and plural e or nme. 

g^'-s tong-ch-d I strike you ; thou strikest thyself; kashang 

bid to-nme, I and thou go. 

In addition to such personal terminations there are also some respectful suffixes 
viz.ny for the first and second persons, and sA for the third. Thus, ang oms pai-ny, 
please walk before me; ang bobd nu gdtots kim-o tdsh-d td-sh, my father that small 
house-in living is. 
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A sufi&x ch is used in the first and second persons dual and plural, and also in the 

third person of the past. It occurs almost exclusively in the list, and no detailed rules 

about its use are given. 

Verb substantive. — The usual base of the verb substantive is to, corresponding to 
Tibetan ’a-dug-pa or sdod-pa. In the past tense we also find a fuller form fdke. Only 
a present and a past are formed from this base. Other tenses are supplied from the 
bases hack, to become ; ni, to remain ; tosh, to sit, to be. Instead of to we also find 

du or da. A base i occurs in md-ig, I am not, in the first specimen. 

The following are the full forms of the base to with the personal terminations 
added : — 


Peesest. 

Past. 

i Ordinary. 

i 

Eespectful. 

Ordinary, 

i 

1 Eespectful. 

i 

Sing. 

1. 

I 

j io-g 


te-g : 

toke-g 

! 



2. 

! to-n 

1 

to-ny 

te-n ; 

ioke-n 

1 

; tiny : 

tbke-ny 


3. 

to 

to-sh 

toch ; 

take 

te-sh ; 

toke-sh 

Dual 

1. exclus. . 

to-ch 


te-ch : 

toke-ch 




1. inclus. . 

to-nme 


te ; 

toke 




2. 

to-ch 


ti-ch ; 

toke-ch 


... 


3. 

to 

to-sh 

to-ch ; 

take 

te-sh ; 

toke-sh 

Plur. 

1. exclus. . 

to-ch 

j to-ny 

te-ch ; 

toke-ch 

te-ny ; 

tbke-ny ^ 


1. inclus. . 

to-nme 


te ; 

toke 


... 


2. 

to-ch 

to-ny 

te-ch ; 

toke-ch 

te-ny ; 

toke-ny 


3. 

to 

to-sh 

to-ch ; 

toke 

tesh ; 

toke-sh 


In the past tense there is also a form to~ts, which is used in all persons and 
numbers. Instead of tosh we find toch in tong-shids toch, I have beaten. 

Finite verb. — The terminations of finite verbs are the same as those used in the 
verb substantive. It should, however, be borne in mind that the personal terminations 
are not necessary, and they are rarely used in the specimens. 

Present time. — The usual present tense is formed by adding the present of the 
verb substantive to the participle ending in d. Thus g“ M-d to-g, I am going, I go ; 
ka-s tong-ch’b to-n, thou art beating me ; lodo-du, is saying, and so forth. This form is 
properly a present definite. A present is also formed by adding the personal terminations^ 
immediately to the participle ; thus, shid-g, I die ; zao, they eat. 


• to-ny, etc , with ningan, we, is said to be used indiscriminately with to-ch, etc. 
VOL. Itl, -PART I. 
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Fast time. — The suflBx of past time is apparently i or e. The personal termina- 
tions are mainly the same as in the present. In the third person, however, we find a new 
suffix gi/. Thus, bi-gy, he went. The table which follows gives the full forms of b'l-mig, 
to go, and tong-mig, to strike. The dual agrees with the plural, except with regard 
to the respectful forms of the two first persons, which are not used in the dual : — 


SiNGULAE. I 

1 Plural. 

1 

i 

1st person. 1 

i 

2nd person. 

3rd person. 

i 

1st person. 

1 2nd person 



Exclus. 

Inclus. 

i 

1 

3rd person. 

Ordinary 

hi-e-g 

ht-en 


bt'e-ch 

hi-e 

bi'-e-ch 


Respectful . 

... 

hi'-eiiy 

hi'-e-sh 

hi'-e-ny 

1 

bi-e-ny 

bi-e-sh 

Ordinary 

tong-ig 

tong-in 

tong-a 

tong-ich 

tongye 

tong-ich 

tong-a, 

Respectful . 

... 

tong-iny 

tongish 

tong-iny 

... 

tong-iny 

long-ish 

Ordinary 

tong-chig 

tong-chin 

tong-chigy 

tong-chi-ech 

tong-chi-e 

tong-chi-ech 

fong-che 

Respectful . 


tong-chiny 

tong-chi-esh 

tong-chi-eny 


tong-chi-eny 

tong-chi-esh 


Tong-ahi-gt I struck myself, and so forth, is conjugated like tong-chi-g, I struck 

thee. 


Other forms occurring in the specimens are loda\ said ; rana\ gave; da-shi-ch, he 
and 1 quarrelled with each other ; chen-s auHch Idn-a, all-by thought made, all wondered. 

A compound past is formed from a past participle ending in sUda ; thus, tong- 
ahida-to, having beaten am, I have beaten ; tong-shida-foch, I had beaten. In the 
second specimen ahid is used instead of ahids, and this form usually has the meaning 
of an ordinary past. Thus, lo-shid, he said ; ke-akid, gave to me ; tong-ahid, he struck 
and so forth. 

The specimens furnish instances of several other forms of the past. 

The participle ending in o is often used as a past ; thus, Idn-d, did ; bi-d\ went. 

S is added in forms such as hdchi-a, became. This a is also the suffix of a participle. 
See below. 

Periphrastic forms are he was wishing; lano-due’, was makin- • thaad 

du, he heard, and so forth. ^ ’ 

Future. -The future is formed by adding the present tense of the verb substantive 
to the base. Thus, tdng-tog, I shall strike ; bi-to-g, I will go, and so forth. If the 
object of a transitive verb is a pronoun of the first or second person, and if the verb 
is used with a reflexive or reciprocal meaning, to is replaced by cho or aho, respectively 
Thus, ka-a tong-cho-n, thou wilt strike me, or, us; dogon tong-aho, thev will beat each 
other, and so forth. Other bases ending in ch or ah also form their futm-e in the same 
manner ; thus, hdch-og, I shall become ; tkli-og, I shall remain, and so forth 

The future is commonly used as a conjunctive. Porms such as hochlds 'ged I may 

become; ni-da-ged, I may be ; g<‘-a tong-ahids-ged, I may beat, are almosr only used 
in prayers, and then in the third person singular only, 

Imperative.-Tlie base alone is used as an imperative. Personal terminations are 
added in the respectful torm, m the dual and the plnral. Thus, bu, go ; respectful 
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hlny ; dual Inch ; plural blch, respectful hlny. Similarly we find zd, eat ; tosh, res- 
pectful toshiny, sit, and so forth. Irregular are jard, respectful jany, come ; cUnyu, 
plural denich, stand ; turat, respectful turdny, run ; kyb, respectful keny, plural kech, 
give me, or us (but ran, respectful rany, etc., give to him, or them) ; tsud, respectful 
tsuny, dual and plural tsuch, draw ; dab, respectful clamny, dual and plural dab-ch, draw 
(water from the well), and so forth. 

Transitive bases have the same variety of forms as in the case of finite tenses. 
Thus, ki-s tong-ny, please strike ; tong-ch, heat me ; ktshis tong-chich, beat me you two, 
kindn tongsMch, heat ye each other, and so forth. 

Such forms are used when the imperative refers to something which should he 
done immediately. If the action is to be performed in future after having done some- 
thing else, the imperative is formed by adding rd, respectful rany ; dual rach, plural 
respectful rawy to the base. The accent is somewhat irregular. The table which follows 
has been taken from Mr. Bruske’s list and will not he reproduced in the list itself : — 



SiyanLAB. 

DrAL. 

rirsAi,. 


Common. 

Respectful. 


Common. 

\ 

1 Respectful. 

1 

<^3 

«9 

bt-ra 

bi-rdng 

bi-rach 

bt-rach 

1 . 
bi*rany 

eat 

sa-rd 

zd^rany 

za~rach 

za-rach 

zd-rdny 

sit 

t5sht-ra 

toskl'rdny 

toshi-rach 

tosln-rach 

toshl-rdiig 

come 

jd^rd 

jd*rany 

j a- rach 

ja-rach 

Jd-rany 

beat 

tong-rS 

tong'rdny 

tong-rach 

iong-rach 

(onij-rdny 

beat me 

tong-chl-r^ 

tong-chl-rdny 

tong-cM-rach 

tdng-chi-rack 

tong-chl-rdny 

stand 

dem-rd 

deni-rdny 

den%-racJi 

• 

dein-rach 

d hi > -rant/ 

die 

shT-rai 

sln-rdn y 

shl-rdch 

ahi-rach 

sht-rdii V 

give 

rdn-rd 

ra n-rdny 

ran-rdch 

ran-rdch 

nni'id.i'j 

give me 

I'e-rd 

c 

1 

ke-racli 

ke-rach 

ke-,-d,y 

run 

tura-ra 

Uira-rany 

turd-rach 

tui'O'rach 

turd-rany 

take 

dn-rd 

UTvrdny 

un-rdch 

vn-rdch 

u n-rd du 

bind 

tsil-ra 

tsu-rdny 

tsu-rdch ; 

tsii-rdch 

tsu-rdny 

draw 

dah-rS, 

dab-rdny 

ddb-rach j 

i 

ddb-rach 

dab- ran v 

walk j 

pai-rd 

pai*rdny 

pai-rdch 

pai-rdch 

\ pai-rdny 
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There are no instances in the materials available of a negative imperative. 

Verbal nouns. — The usual suffix of the verbal noun is m, or im; thus hdchini, ta 
become ; rogim, to feed ; him, to go. The suffix ig is often added. Thus, ton-mig, to 
be ; tong-shi-m-ig, to beat oneself. Such forms are probably infinitives of purpose. 

Participles. — A present participle is formed by adding the suffixes d and s, and a 
corresponding past by adding skids ; thus, bid, going ; hxchis, being ; tong-chi-s, beating 
me, or us, or thee, or you ; tdshis, sitting ; tong-skids, beaten, who has beaten, and so 
forth. 

Conjunctive participles appear to be formed by reduplicating the base ; thus, tong- 
tong, beating ; hi-hl, having gone, and so forth. In dorared, having run, the reduplica - 
tion appears to take place in the interior of the word. 

Passive voice. — There is no passive voice. Passivity is sufficiently indicated by 
the absence of the suffix of the agent after the subject. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed ma ; thus, md-nl, it is not, 
no. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. Qualifying 
words precede the qualified ones. 


Por further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow, and to tlie 
list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 532 and ff. 
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Tibeto-Burman Family. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

KANlW^Rl. 

Specimen I. 

(Rev. T. Grahame Bailey, 1907). 

1 miu nish chhang due*. Zigits chhang-es ano bawa loda , ‘ baba 

One vnan-of two sons weve. Little son-hy own father-to said, ‘fathen 

ang hiza {on bissa) keo.’ Dos ano bantba rana’. Gatb diarocb 

my portion give-me' Him-by own part gave. Few days-from 

niiiins zigits chhang-es and tsue zoma lana’ workio bid’, dong wamang 

after little son-by own all together made far went, there evil 

kamang and maya shnnga’. Dos tsoe kharts lani’ dd mulkid 

work-in own property finished. Him-by all spending made that coimtry-in 

angkalang bi-bi mu-li malts olid pdpd, do hadd 

famine having-gone altogether nothing-is straitened having-arnved, he that 

mulkid hidu {or tdshizea) dua’ {or da’) bid’; dos and riwand sura 
country-of dweller near went; him-by own fields-to pigs 

rogim sheda. Dd suras rokshimi kholdp an zamig gyau-due’, 

to feed sent. He pigs feeding-for husks self to-ecct toishing-ivas, 

haisi do ma rana’. Tserep yat kada’ dog lodo-du, ‘ ang bawa doa’ 

anyone-by that not gave. Little memory brought then saying-is, ‘ my father near 


te 


mozuri du’, petang 

pong 

stang 

rote zao, g^ jdng ontds 

how-many 

ladjourers are, belly 

fill 

up-to 

bread eating, I here hungry 

shidg. 


ang bawa dong 

bitog 

do-pdng 

Id-tag, 

“bawa, Parmeshuras 

die. 

I 

my father there 

will- go 

him-to 

will-say. 

“father, God's 

kin 

pap 

lan-lan g"* kan 

chhan 

g hachi 

laik 

maig. Angu nukri 

your 

sin 

having-done I thy 

son 

to-be 

worthy 

not-ani. He servant 

tachiny.” ’ 

Sorshis and 

bowa 

dong bio’. Do 

chhang warkid due’. 


place-me.” ’ Having-arisen oicn father there went. That son far loas, 
and bawas tanga’, kdtsang tsalo-du’ daia {or ddrarea’) and chhangd 
own jather-by saw, evil {miserable) thinking-is having-run own son-to 

kakts tsuma’ papu rana’. Chhangas and bonu lodo-du’, ‘ bowa, 
neck-to held kiss gave. Son-by own father-to saying-is, ‘father, 
Parmeshuras kin pap lan-lan g'* kan chhang hachi laik maig.’ 

God^s your sin having-done I thy son to-be worthy not-arn.’ 

Bonas nukrenu lodo-dii’, ‘ tsuenu dam chhuga totoa {or tdta’) phoginy ; 

Father-by servants-to saying-is, ‘ all-than good clothes having-extracted put-on ; 
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gudau pratsau mundi sheny, bango shpon sheny, yoksbid azh kaka 
hand-on finger-on ring send, feet-on shoes send, fattened goat harlng-hronght 

sbun-mig ninga zatony khusi hachiny {or nitiny) ; thu, ang chbang 

to-kill we shall-eat merry shall-he ; why, my son 

sbi-shi toke’, he shiinggi (shoaggi) hachis (hachas) ; sho bi-bi toke’, 
having-died was, again alive became ; lost having-gone was, 

he poreda.’ Dos khusi lano-due’. 

again icas-obtained' JELim-by happiness making-was. 


Do teg ate rimo duye’. Kimu nerango biide-rang {or biidyenen) 
Sis big brother field-in loas. Souse-to near coming-on 

bazgi bazetsu skad thaso-dCi’. I nukru ktiku do-p6ng io-du’, 
music sounding-of noise hearing-is. One servant-to having-called him-to asking-is, 
‘ thb bache’ ? ’ Nukros lodo-du’, ‘ kan dzigits ate beuda’. Kan bowas 

*what became?* Servant-by saying-is, ‘thy little brother came. Thy father-by 

yokshid azhu’ shuba’, do tenges shubo-du’, ano chbang dam porerea’.’ 

fattened goat killed, that for killing-is, own son well having-obtained? 

Do dukhang tang-tang kumo bim ma-gyau-du’, do bon 
Se grieved having-looked house-in to-go not-wishing-is, his father 

baerang bibi anu chhangu somzaeo-du’. Dos lodo-du’, ‘g“s 

outside having-gone own son-to causing-to-understand-is. Sim-by saying-is, ‘me-by 

te boshang kan kamang lan-lan, kas angu terangl bokharu 

how-many years thy icork having-done, thee-by me-to ever-even she-goat 


chhang ma ke-ke ang konea rang khusi lan-tog. Kan 

young not having- given-to-me I friends with happiness make-shall. Thy 

chhang terang boda’, hais kan mala pataranu udaea’, kas do 

son when came, lohom-by thy property harlots-to wasted, thee-by him 

tenges yokshid azh shub-shub.’ Bonos lodo-du’, ‘chhang, ka ta barabar 


for fattened goat killed? 
ang rang eke ton ; 


thodong 


Father-by saying-is, ‘son, thou then straight-on 

ng doa’ to’, do kano. Khusi 

me ivith together art ; lohatever me near is, that thine. Sappiness 

lan-mig khusi hachi-mig dam toke’ ; thu, kan baia sbi-shi toke’, 

to-make merry to-become good was; lohy, thy brother having-died was, 

he 'shonggi hachis; sho bi-bi toke’, he poreda’.’ 

again alive became ; lost having-gone was, again was-obtained? 
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[ No. 38.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto- Himalayan Branch. 

KANAW^Rl. 

Specimen II. 

(District Kanawae.) 

Ang namang Madho; bawa-u namang Sadho ; zat kundas ; 

My name Mddho ; father-of name Sadho ; caste kanet ; 

Kostam-pi bashchya. Mudei-s ang-den arkblang dawa lan-sbid. G^'-s 

Koti-in inhabitant. Flaintiff-by me-on false complaint gave. Me-by 

mudei-pang ma tong-sbid. Nisbi anen-u majang ma da-sbich. 

plaintiff-to not struck. I-and-he own among not guarrelled-with-each'Other. 
Ang i biting-den jagra tokA pancho-pang pbi-phi napa 

My one tcall-on quarrel was. I arbitrators'to taking there 

biting-u simang sbe-mig bi-sbid. Ninga[n] dak biting-u-den pu-sbid, 
wall-of delimitation to-make went. We then wall-at reached, 
mudei-s ningan-u gating kera ; ang-u terang tong-mig tburera buda. 

plaintiff-by us-to abuse gave ; me-to then to-strike running came. 

Cben-s suiicb lan-a. Manan-manaS {i.e. an-u an-u) kim-6 bi-sbid. G'^-s 

All-by thought made. Own-own house-to loent. Me-by 

li na-paks byang-byang ang kim-6 bi-sbid. Hal tburera ang 

also therefrom fearing my house-to loent. Haste running my 

bang-6 tbukar lageda. Ang kim-6 bi-bi sbum dyar to-tu-brin 

foot-to hurt was-applied. My house-to going three days senseless 
dakchek. Mudei-s suncba-shi, ‘ ang-den galing kes6 nalisb 

lay. Plahitif-by thought-having, ‘ me-on abuse giving-of complaint 

lan-tog,’ ang dawa r6kyaim ark6lang nalisb ang-den sbe-sbid. Ang-u 

give-will,' my complaint to-stop false complaint me-on put. Me-to 

do galing ke-sbid ; do-u g“ li nalisb lan-tok. 

he abuse gave; that-of I also complaint give-ioHl. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My name is Madbo ; my father’s name Sadho ; my caste Kanet ; my village Koti. 
The plaintiff has lodged a false complaint against me. I did not strike him. He and 
I have no quarrel with each other. I have a quarrel concerning a wall, and I had 
gone there with the arbitrators in order to settle the limits. When we came to the wall, 
the plaintiff abused us and came running to strike me. Everybody wondered at it. 
All then went home, and I also returned thence, much alarmed, I ran very fast, and 
my foot was hurt. During three days I lay senseless at home. The plaintiff feared that 
I should lodge a complaint against him for abuse, and filed a false complaint in order to 
stop it. He abused me, and I am going to accuse him. 

VOL. Ill, PART I. 3 L 
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KANASHT. 

Kanashi is the dialect spoken in a glen within the Bias Talley, containing only 
the village, called by outsiders Malana and by the villagers themselves Malani. 
According to Mr. Diack, ‘ the glen is a very deep and narrow one, extending from the 
mountain ridge (at that point impassable or nearly so) forming the tri- junction of the 
Bias, Chenab, and Spiti watersheds down to the valley of the Parbati, a large tributary 
of the Bias from the east. At the point of junction between the Malana stream and 
the Parbati the sides of the glen are steeply precipitous and the path zig-zagging from 
one side to the other is extremely difficult. The only other ways of entering the glen 
are by very high and somewhat difficult passes between it and the Bias valley on the one 
hand and the Parbati valley on the other. The village of Malana is thus very isolated, 
and to this isolation doubtless is due the preservation of the ancient and curious dialect 
spoken there.’ 

The number of speakers has been estimated for the purpose of this Survey at 980. 
The dialect was not separately returned at the last Census of 1901. 

AT7THORITIES— 

Haecourt, a. F. P., — The Himalayan districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. London 1871. Contains 
a ifalanna vocabnlary on pp. 379 and ff. 

Fanshawe, H. C., — Kulu-Langicage spoken at Malana. Panjah Notes and Queries, Vol. i, Nos. 
376, 471, 554. Compare Mr. Tribe’s notes in Nos. 806, 879, and 958. 

Diack, A. H., — The Kulu Dialect of Hindi: some notes on its grammatical structure, with specimens 
of the songs and sayings current amongst the people, and a glossary. Lahore 1896, pp. 99 and f. 
Contains a Kanashi vocabulary on pp. 102 and ff. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, for two 
specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases in Kanashi. These materials 
are far superior to anything that has hitherto been published about the dialect, and 
the remarks which follow are entirely based on them. Mr. Howell writes that he 
has not as yet been able to make a thorough study of Kanashi, and that several points 
in pronunciation and grammar still remain uncertain. 

Name of the language.— Mr. Howell points out that the wordJ&«asAi is stated 
to be derived ivomJSctndsh, the name of an unknown region. 

Pronunciation- — The materials have been noted down in Roman and vernacular 
characters. Among the latter versions there is one written in the Tibetan alphabet 
which in many respects seems to be superior to the rest, and which I have therefore 
mainly followed. 

Mr. HoweU states that he cannot hear any aspirates in the dialect, but that his 
clerks say they can. The state of things is probably the same as in Tibetan, where 
unaspirated mutes are much less aspirated than in English, and the corresponding 
aspirates more like the English unaspirated sounds. I have therefore introduced 
aspirates where the Tibetan text gives them. 

Cerebral letters have likewise been introduced from the texts in Tibetan character 
The same is the case with the palatal ny, for which the Romanized text has n. 

The dialect possesses semi-consonants in words such as tek'’, great ; burafak', comes * 
duf, to him, and so on. The materials available are, however, still insufficient for giving 
detailed rules about their use, and I have not attempted to note them consistently 
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The palatal sounds ts, tsh^ dz, zh a\\ exist. They are, however, often con- 
founded in the texts. Thus the suffix of the dative occurs as wj, nzh, and uz. 

JR, r and I are sometimes interchanged; compare chdri, forty; sora and sola, 
sixteen ; khalas and Jcharas, standing, etc. 

Tones and accent- — Tones are said to he a prominent feature of the dialect. It 
has not, however, been possible to lay down rules for their use. The accent is usually 
thrown as far hack as possible. 

Articles- — There are no articles, but *, the shortest form of the first numeral, is 
often used as a kind of indefinite article ; thus, i marshang-ka-di, with a man. 

NonnS. — Gender is distinguished in the common way, by using different words 
or adding terms denoting the sex ; thus, marshang, man ; befri, woman : chho, son ; 
daughter ; horse; mich rang, mBxe ; kui, dog ; mich kuti, hitch. 

Number* — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The latter 
is not necessarily marked, when it appears from the context ; thus, shum rhad, three 
hulls. There is, however, a separate plural suffix gra, which usually takes the fuller form 
grow before suffixes ; thus, wyisA hd-ga, two fathers; bd-gan-ka, of fathers; chanditso 
marshang-gan-dits, from good men. 

Case- — The subject of intransitive verbs is not distinguished by means of any 
suffix. The final i in du-i tot-ko, he was ; duga-i tot-ke, they were, is probably an 
emphasizing particle. 

The subject of transitive verbs is usually distinguished by means of a suffix sli or 
9 ; thus, hd-sh tang-mo, father-by saw, the father saw ; gangs sanemuk', God-by slew, 
the God slew. The two first personal pronouns do not appear to possess any such case. 

The object is often distinguished by adding a ^ ; thus, lata-phata-p, property ; 
mra-p rvoang-m, swine-to feed ; ba-p lon-mo, father-to said. 

The suffix of the dative is uj, the final sound of which is stated to be a semi- 
consonant. The text in Tibetan character usually has nzh instead ; thus, chime-tij, to 
a daughter ; chho-uj, to a son ; ba-ga-uj, to fathers ; chime-goj, to daughters. 

The suffix of the ablative occurs as s, dz, and ; thus, Kultangs, from Kulu ; 
korang-ngaz, from the rent; ba-di-ts, from a father; chanditso marshang-gan-di-ts, 
from good men. The postposition dits contains this ts added to di, which seems to 
mean * with’; compare, M-di, with, near, the father; marshang-ka-di, to a man, at a 
man’s. The suffix s is also used to denote the instrument ; thus, bushu-s, with ropes. 

The genitive is formed by adding ka ; thus, gramang-ka, of the village ; ba-gan-ka, 
of fathers. 

The suffix of the locative and terminative is a; thus, in the pagri\ 

sho-w-a, into the fields ; kathi-gan-a, on the passes. 

Other relations are expressed by adding postpositions. Such are pd, on; kash, tov 
the sake of ; rang, with ; hipich, behind ; nandris, before ; yen, under, and so forth. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually precede the noun they qualify; thus, kora 
nashing, the lower house ; shobila shobila gdsa, good good clothes ; but mal-ap sab-ap, 
all the property. In ny^h chanditso marshang, two good men, an o has been 
added to the adjective before a plural noun. Comparison is expressed in the usual 
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way by putting the compared noun in the ablative or the locative ; thus, du-ka hem 
du-ka ringz{-ka) niU lamas to, his brother his sister from tall is ; sab-ka-nits akli, all 
from wise ; sab-a tek\ all among great. The initial ni in ni-ts, ni-dz, from, is probably 
a postposition with the same meaning as di, with ; compare du and nu, that. 

Numerals.— The first numerals are given in the hst of words. It will be seen that 
many of them are Aryan loanwords. Nyish, two, nyi-za, twenty, have been written 
nish, niza, respectively, in most specimens. The forms with ny have been taken from 
the texts written in the Tibetan character. Highei- numbers are counted in twenties, 
though the Aryan method of reckoning in tens is also commonly used by men, while 
the women stick to the other way. Compare nyiza uj das, twenty and ten, thirty ; 
nyiza uj gyara, thirty-one ; shat or shmi biya, three scores, sixty ; pu biya, eighty, 
and so forth. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


gu, I. 
ang-p, me. 
ang-z, to me. 

a-ka, my. 
ni, we. 

ni nyis-mis, we two. 
ning-z, to us. 
ni-ka, our. 


ko, thou. 

kdj or kadz, to thee. 

kan, kan-ka, thy. 
ki, you. 

kidz, to you. 
kin-ka, your. 


du, nu, he, she, it. 
du-y, him, her, it. 
du-8, by him. 
duguj, nuguj, for him. 
du-ka, his, her, its. 
du-ga, they. 
du-gash, by them. 

du-gan-ka, there. 


The termination z in ang-z, to me, is identical with the dative suffix uj. The base 
nu of the third person is inflected like du. Note also ang-rang, with me ; du-dits, from 
him 5 du-gan-di, with them ; anu and anuka, own. 

There are apparently no dual foims and no double forms of the plural of the first 
person, denoting the exclusive and inclusive plural. 

Interrogative pronouns are hate, who ? base, by whom ? hat-ka, whose ? hate ditse, 
from whom? chhuge, what? hole, how ? why ? Indefinite pronouns are formed 
from the same bases ; thus, hati, any one ; hasi, by any one ; chhigi, anythino-. 

The pronoun of the third pereon is also used as a demonstrative pronoun. Note also 
tes waktus, at that time. 

Kelative pronouns are yaug-s, by whom ; yang, whatever. 


V6rl)S« The mateiials at mj disposal are not sufficient for giving a full sketch of 
Kanashi conjugation. It is apparently much simpler than in Kanaw^ri. There are 
no certain instances of the use of suffixes to denote an object or to add a reflexive 
meaning. It is probable that the shi in forms such as ashig, became ; lam-shig, y^as 
found; na-sM-tamung , we sit, is an intransitive or passive suffix, but nothing can be said 
with certainty. 

As in Kanaw^n there are two verbs meaning ‘ to give,’ ran and ke. The former is 
used when the indirect object is of the third person, the latter when it is of the first. 

There is at least a strong tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by addinc^ 
suffixes to the verb ; thus, boke-k, I went ; boke-n, wentest ; bok, he went. The state of 
affairs seems to be as follows. 
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In the first person singular a & is added ; thus, shigu-ta-k, I die. This k is a semi- 
consonant, and g is occasionally written instead ; thus, shan-mo-g, I did. Forms such 
as to-tang, I should beat ; sho-tang, (that I) might make (merry), are perhaps plural, 
and to-tan, I may beat, is perhaps misheard for to-tang. 

In the second person singular a suffix n is usually added ; thus, to-n, art ; ho-ke-n, 
wentest. In tot-ke-n-o, wast, a nasalized vowel has been added. 

There is apparently no suffix to denote a subject of the third person ; thus, to, is ; 
royo-to, lives ; lon-mo, said. Often, however, a half pronounced k' is added, as in the 
case of the first person ; thus, bura-tak\ he comes. 

The characteristic termination of the two first persons plural is apparently ng ; thus, 
iong-ta-ng, we go ; bo-ke-ng, we went. 

Verb Substantive. — The usual base of the verb substantive is to or tot, and it is 
inflected as follows : — 


1 

Present. 

Past. 

Sing. 1. tot-k. i 

Plur. 1. tong. 

Sing. 1. tot-ke-k. 

Plur. 1. tot-keng. 

2. to-n. 

2. tong. 

2. tot-ke-n-d. 

2. tot-keng. 

3. to. 

j 3. tush, tosh. 

3. tot-kd. 

3. totke. 


The list of words gives tot-ke-k, I am, and tot-k, I was, but No. 192, gu toz tod- 
ke-k, I was beating, shows that tot-ke-k is the past. 

Forms such as tosh are also used as a respectful singular ; compare Kanaw^ri. 

Finite verb. — The verb substantive seems to play a considerable r61e in the 
conjugation of finite verbs, many forms being compounds of a participle and a verb 
substantive. 

There are apparently two tenses, a present-future and a past. Mr. Howell doubts 
that the present and future terminations are interchangeable, but states that he lias 
not been able to make his Malanis understand the difference between the various teases, 
and the remarks which follow are therefore given with some reserve. 

Present time. — The usual suffix of the present, which is also used as a futine, is 
apparently ta, added to the base or to a form ending in n, ku, or gn ; thus, bong-ta-k, 
I go, I shall go ; shigu-ta-k, I die ; royo-ta-n, dwellest ; ran-ta-n, givest ; dvea-ta, he 
comes ; hura-tak', he comes ; sho-tak, he does ; to-ta-ng, we strike, we shall strike ; tugu- 
tang, we drink ; bung-tang and buko-tang, you go, etc. 

Some suffixes such as mimg, kung, kun, kon, or ku, and kush, are often added to 
this ta, apparently without adding anything to the meaning ; thus, nashi-ta-mimg, we 
sit; you beat, they beat ; to-ta-kun (or you will beat, he will beat; 

togii-ta-ku, beatest, beats ; lam she-ta-kush, we pitch ; to-ta-kush, they will beat, etc. 

Forms such as sho-tash, they make ; bong-tash, he comes, should be compared with 
tosh, is, are. The same is probably also the case with tashang, is. 

Periphrastic forms containing the verb substantive are royo-to, he lives ; raku-ta-to, 
he is grazing, and probably also bura-ch-to, he will come. 

A A suffix occurs in sits ; hashi-g-eg, h; sukh-ne-k’, there is peace; bo-ke, 

they go ; ran-kek\ they give, etc. Such forms are commonly used as past tenses. 
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FSiSt time. — The usual suffixes of past time are apparently me or mo and h, Tee, 
or ge ; thus, shan-mo-g, I did ; to-me-7c, I struck ; bura-Tce-k, I have come ; to-me-ng, 
we struck ; bo-ke-ng, we went ; khang-me-n, boughtest ; bo-ke-n, wentest ; bo-k, went ; 
toat-k, laughed ; mil-ek, was found ; bum-k, came ; richi-mo, he asked ; ran-muk\ he 
gave ; sban-mug, he did ; tsha-mek, he heard ; bo-ke, they went ; bhur-muk, they left. 
The suffixes kun or ku and knsh are used as in the present time. Compare twat-ke-kon, 
he sent ; to-ge-ku, struckest, struck ; to-ge-kung, you struck, and perhaps to-me-kun, I 
had beaten; further to-ge-kmJi, they struck. Shigon, died, and bigon, was lost, are 
perhaps participles. Porms such as Tiashig and hashik, became; achig, arose, have 
already been mentioned under the head of present time. Compare also chum-sTiige, 
kissed, literally perhaps ‘ kissing became.’ 

Imperative. — The base alone can be used as an imperative ; thus, ran, give ; ach, 
he. The final ng in forms such as pi-chi-ng, put ; ku'ng, bring, is perhaps a plural 
suffix. Compare the final ng in verbal forms of the first and second persons plural. 
There are apparently some imperative suffixes such as ke, t, and «; compare tshud-ke, 
bind ; bung-t, go ; ra-t, give ; Id-u, put ; to-muk, beat. Note also pi-cM-gu-n, make me, 
which apparently contains a suffix gti denoting an object of the first person, and another 
suffix n denoting the subject. 

Passive voice. — There does not appear to be any passive voice. Compare ang-p 
to-ge-kuaJi, me they struck, I was struck. T’orms such as gti toto bura-tak, I striking 
go, I shall be struck, are simply attempts at a literal translation of the Aryan idiom. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The usual verbal norms are formed by adding, 
the suffix m or miz ; thus, yang-m, to live ; la-miz, to wear. Eorms such as hasJii-ta, 
to be ; boda, to spare, are apparently identical with the usual base of the present 
time. 

The reduplicated base is used as a participle ; thus, za-za, eating ; to-to, beaten. 
The usual tense bases are probably also used as participles. Compare bok, gone ; hashige, 
having been. Note also to-z, beating; bvmg-sta btmg-sta, going. 

Negative voice. — The negative particle is a prefixed ma ; thus, ma-ran, did not 
give ; ma-yag, did not wish. The vowel of ma seems to be rather faint, and has a 
tendency to approach the initial vowel of the verb in sound ; compare me ken-ken, didst 
not give ; mu tut ash, does not come. 

Order of words. — The order of words is said to be comparatively free. The usual 
succession, however, is subject, object, verb. 

Eor further details the student is referred to the specimens which foUow and to the 
list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 532 and ff. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

KANASHl. 

Specimen I. 

(G, C. i. Sowell, Esq., 1907.) 

I marshang-ka-di nyish clihang-sa tush. Phakuch chhog-sh anu ba-p 

One man-to two sons are. Small son -by own fat her- to 

lon-mo, ‘nu ba, kan-ka kim-aj-sho-ka hisa-p ang-z kesag.’ Ba-sh 

said, ‘ 0 father, thy house-and-field-of share me-to give.' Father-hy 

nyish cbbanga-uj anu-ka lata-phata-p nyish banda-ga ran-mo. Dala dyari 

two sons-to own property two ‘ shares gives. Few days 

hipich phakuch chhok-sh anu-ka hisa-p kat shan-mo ; dabaz-pheta dur 

after small son-by own share together made ; then far 

par-deshang bok hed anu-ka lata-phata-p cbhigi-mi-pi-chi-mo. Zhaba 

foreign-country went and own property anything-not-left. TFhen 

ni dzaganga anu-ka mal-ap sab-ap kharats shan-mug, dabode dit 

that place-at own property all spent made, then there 

ankalang poyak ; du gharib hashig. Du deshang i marshang 

famine befell; he poor became. That country-in one man 

rang yang-m bo-ke-kon. Du marshang-s show-a sur-ap rwang-m 

vAth Uve-to went. That man-by field-to swine feed-to 

twat-ke-kon. Kholang za-za anu shop plen-mo ; nu kholang-p sur-as 

sent. Musks eating own belly filled ; those husks swine-by 

bhur-muk ; hasi duguj chhige ma ran. Jabe duguj bosh 

left ; anyone-by him-to anything not gave. When him-to sense 

burak, du-s lon-mo, ‘ aka ba-di nonda tbinda tush ; du-gan-di 

came, him-by said, ‘ my father-ioith so-many servants are ; them-with 

za-miz bhori oda tosh, hed boda tosh. Gu wash shigu-tak. Gu 

eat-to much breads are, and to-spare are. I hungry die. I 

chhabaya acbi-tak anu ba-di bung-tak, du-p lo-tak, “nu aka ba, 

now ariae-will oivn father-to go-will, him say -will “0 my father, 

gu kan samna Bhagwan samna kasur sbanmog ; gu kan-ka nam-ap 

I of -thee before God before sin did ; I thy name 

dul-miz ma raik ; ang-p tbind pi-chi-gu-n.” ’ Achig anu ba-di 
say-to not worthy ; me servant make-me-thou." ’ Arose own father-near 
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bok. 

Ba-sb 

durats tang-mo. 

anu ebbo-uj nark-dan-k, du 

anu-ka 

went. 

Father-by far-from 

saw. 

own son-for sw'row-came, he 

own 

chbo-ka-di thor ran-mo 

bok ebum-sbige 

pai-sbige. Cbbok-sb 

lon-mo. 

son-to 

rxmning gave 

went 

kissed 

hugged. Son-by 

said, 

' nu aka 

ba, 

gu kan 

samna 

Bbagwan-ka nark sban-mog ; gu 

kan-ka 

' 0 my 

father. 

I of -thee 

before 

God-of 

evil did ; I 

thy 

chbo-ka 

laik 

ma-gek.’ 

Ba-sb 

anu-ka 

tbinda-p lon-mo, 

' sbobila 

son-of 

worthy 

not-am.' 

Father-by oion 

servants-to said. 

'good 

shobda 

gasa 

kang, nuguj 

la-miz 

ran ; 

nu-ka prat-pa mundri la-u. 

good I 

clothes 

bring, him-to 

to-wear 

give ; 

his finger-on ring 

put, 

godinga 

zora la-u ; ang-z 

za-miz 

tung-miz 

kang. Gu kbvisbi 

de-tak. 


foot-on shoes put ; me-for eat-to drink-to bring. I merry make-shall, 
aka chho shigon, zaba shug-ashig ; bigon zaba mil-ek.’ Du-ka tais 


my son died, now alive-became ; lost now found-wets' Him-of sake- for 
zha khushi ashig. 

much merry became. 

Tes waktus du-ka teg cbho show-a tot-kon. Zhabe burak kimang 

That time his big son feld-in was. When came hotise 

neraug puzbak, tabo babiro chage gitang-lage tsha-mek. Du-s i 
near came, then outside dancing singing heard. Him-by one 

thindu-p are>mo, bed du-dits riebi-mo, ‘ cbhuge shot-ke ? ’ Du-s 

servant called, and hhn-from asked, 'what has-happened ? ' JElim-by 

duguj lon-mo, ‘ kan bau burak ; kan ba-sh du-ka tais za-miz 
him-to said, ‘ thy brother came ; thy father-by him-of sake-for eat-to 

tung-miz ran-mo. Kwe ? du razi-khushi-deg hondes burak.’ Duguj 

drink-to gave. Why ? he safe-and-sound back came. ’ Him-to 


nark-dan gek, kubor 

burang ma-yag. 

Du-ka 

ba 

babiro 

dwa-ta. 

evil-temper became, inside 

to-go not-wanted. 

His 

father 

o^itside 

comes. 

du-s arz 

sbot-ta. 

Du-s ba-uj 

lon-mc 

., ‘ gu 

kan-ka 

nonda 

him-by entreaty 

makes. 

Him-by father-to 

said. 

'I 

thy 

so-many 

barsba nokri 

sbon-mek ; 

gu kan-ka nits 

bbada 

umle 

ma 

sbon-mek 

years service 

did ; 

1 thee- of from 

order 

contrary 

not 

did. 


Ko 

nami pbakucb 

bakar 

me 

ken-ken. 

duguj anu-ka mitara-uj 

Thou 

ever small 

goat 

not 

gavest-to-me. 

that-for own friends-for 

kbusbi 

sbotang. 

Jabe 

nu 

phakucb chbo burak, yang-s anu-ka 

merry 

might-make. 

When 

that 

small 

son came, tchom-by own 


lata-pbata-p betriga-uj ran-mo, bed sab-ap wes-mo, ko du-ka tais 

property women-to gave, and all finished, thou him-of sake-for 

za-miz tung-miz ran-tan. Du-s lon-mo, * aka chho, ko ang rang 

eat-to drink-to givest' Him-by said, 'my son, thou me with 
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sada royo-tan ; yang to 
altoctys dwellBst ; tohafevef is 
khusi ashigeg ; kan-ka 

merry-making became ; thy 
zaba lam-shig.’ 
now found-was.' 


aka mal, 
my property, 
ban shigon, 
brother dead, 
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du sabe 

kan-ka. 

Ning-z 

that all 

thine. 

Us- to 

zabaiye 

shug-asliig ; 

bigon, 

now alioe-became ; 

lost, 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

KANASHI. 


Specimen II. 


( G. C. L. Howells Esq., 1907.) 


Ni-ka gramang-ka nama Malani. Dugas claragang moeianga. 

Oui' village-of name Malani. At-the-bottom hills middle-in. 


Kultang-s hole 
Kulu-from how 
Nyish kathi-ga 
Two 

Guua 
Winter-in 


bura-tash ? 
come ? 

tush ; pahle 
passes are ; first 

nyishi kathi-gan-a pom 
both passes-on snow 


Roshkohng 
Moshkoling 
to bed 
and 


ts 


mu tutash, bed 

not comes, and 

sbatant-sabib 
assistant-commissioner 


ning-z 


sukh-uek’. 
us-to peace-is. 

bura-tak’, nu 
comes, that 


Jeshtang 


toreo-to, tambu-p lam-sbe-ta-kush, 

necessary-is, tents to-pitch-have, 

kot ashige ; jang-sb nark -dan to ; 

together become ; God-to evil-temper is ; 


katbi, duja 
pass, second 
nark-nalang. 
dangerons-are. 

Ashlang 
Jeth Hdr 

nark to. Ni borang 

evil is. We loads 

homap lham-sbe-ta-kusb ; sab 
bears to-find-have ; all 


Cbandarkbani, 
Ghandarkhani. 
Daba bati 
Then anyone 
pom kbuleo-to ; 
snow melts ; 

an 

to-carry 
lokas 
people 


nu 

that 


ta 

very 


nark 

evil 


wakt 

time 


to. 

is. 


Ni-ka iang sab-a tek’. Pburangi si musalmana si bakras 

Our God all-among great-is. White-men also Mnsalmans also goats 


ran*tash. Du-ka dzimi du-ka 

give. JS.im-of land him-of 

bhandarang to ; du-s Akbar badsbah 

treasury is ; it-for Akbar king 

bbo-ku-tasb. 

fear. 


mazara-ga kultang tosh ; du-ka 

tenants in-Kulu are; him-of 

batis ran-muk’. Kultang-za dza 
elephant gave. Kulu-people much 


Fable kbare nark dukb asbig. 

Formerly very evil misery happened. 

sirkara-s i topbap sipahi-su-di 

Government-by one gun soldiers-with 

kacbara-ga-p sane-muk’. Jang kbare khusbi 

mules slew. God nmch merry 

Kultang-za kbare uta. Anu-ka 

Kulu^men much foolish-are. Their 


I cborasug jang-s saue-muk’ ; 
One thief God-by slew ; 

shera-muk’ ; jang-s du-gan-ka 

sent ; God-by their 

dek’ kbare wat-k. 
became much laughed. 

tokap betri-kasb lugri-kasb 

rupees women-on lugri-on 
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mukadma-kash kharats shotash. Jabe bariya korang pang-m bong-tash, 

cases-on spent make. When baris rent collect-to go, 

da lutia-tang ; ni jar jar bakras goju-tang. Daba sbabri-ka mvilang 

then we-loot ; ^oe day day goat we-eat. Perhaps meat~of cost 

korang-ngaz kateo-tang ; base egu-tak’ ? Dabadze Kultang-za uta-tosb. 

rent-from we-cnt ; lohom-by knows? Anyhow Kulu-men fools-are. 

Ni-ka be riwaj. Sabka-nits akli ni-tong ; ni bbo-kntang. Aslis ni 

IJs-of different custom. All-from icise we~are ; we are-feared. Really we 

cbbigi mo egu-tang ; cbbigi fikri tasbang. 

anything not know ; what matter is. 

Ni-ka Sara nenk to. Lugri mu tugu-tang ; gling tugu-tang 
Our custom thus is. Rice-beer not drink-we ; barley-beer drink-we. 


gling lage-tang. Ni-ka nyisli 

barley-beer get-drunk-we. TJs-of Uoo 
pacbinga du-ka nama Higin-nasbing 

assembly-in its name Upper-house 

lo-tang. Rigin jang gyara marshang 

say. Upper place eleven men 


pacbi-ga tosb. Rigin nasbing 

assemblies are. Upper sitting 

to ; duja Kora-nasbing ni 

is ; other Lower-house toe 


nashi-ta-mung, 
toe- sit, 


karmisbtas pujyara 
karmishta priest 


2VU’ barta 

prophet tinder-prophet 


bed sat jeshtas. Kirmisbtas nn golang 

and seven headmen. The-kirniishta this way-in 


mukar 

asbio-tak’. 

Karmisbtas 

sbig, 

du-ka 

cbho'p ra-deo 

appointed 

becomes. 

Karmishta 

dead, 

his 

son the-conmunity 

sabusb 

cbotrang-nga 

dzigek ; 

nyish 

sbum 

marsbang-s zbubang 

all-ly council-platform- 

in take ; 

two 

three 

men-by barley-stalks 

kat-kek’ ; 

gur-ka gut-pa ran-kek’. 

Gut’s 

karmisbtas-ka 

cbbo-uj 

cut ; 

gur-of hand-in give 

• 

Gur-by 

karmishta-of 

son-for 

pagringa 

ran-muk’. 

He sara cbbigi 

mai, Pujyara 

nu 

pagri-in 

gives. 

Other custom 

any 

not-is. Priest 

this 

golanga 

mukar 

asbio-to ; 

bal 

karmisbtas, de 

pujyara 

way-in 

appointed 

becomes ; 

as 

karmishta, thus 

priest 

asbio-to. 







becomes. 







Barta 

base pi' 

-cbeu-tak’ ? 





Barta 

ichom-by 

chooses ? 





Ni 

pi-cbeu-tang 

: ; gur-p 

ni 

pi-cbeu-tang ; jesbta-p 

pi 

We 

choose ; 

gur 

ice 

choose; jeshtas 

also 


pi-cbeutang. 

we-choose. 


Karmisbtasu-ka cbbuge kam ? 
Karmishta-of what work ? 
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Puja sho-tak’, ti ko-tak’, packinga nashi-tak’, 

Worship perforins, water brings, assembly-in sits, 

gra-m bong-tak’, mukadba-p shan-m bong-tak’, jeshtap 
collect-to goes, cases decide-to goes, jeshtas 

kat sha-tak’. 

together makes. 


theka-p 
revenue 
sab -up 
all 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Our village is called Malana ; it is in a deep valley. 

How do you get to it from Kulu ? 

By two passes, tbe first is called Eosbkoling, the other Chandarkhani. Both are 
covered with snow in the winter, and are dangerous. Then foreigners cannot come in, 
and we are at peace. In Jeth and Har the snow melts, the Assistant Commissioner 
comes ; that is bad. We have to caiTy loads, pitch tents, find bears ; everyone is upset ; 
Jang is angry; an evil time. 

Our God is very great ; even Englishmen and Muhammadans give him goats. He 
has lauds and tenants in Kulu, and^a treasury to which king Akbar gave an elephant. 
The Kulu people revere him greatly. 

Once a dreadful thing happened; the God slew a thief ; the Government sent 
soldiers with a gun ; the God slew their mules ; the God was much pleased and laughed 
loudly. 

The Kulu people are foolish. They spend their money on women, beer, and cases, 
AVhen ovu* Bari goes to collect our revenue, we loot them, eating goats daily. Perhaps 
we cut the price of our meat from their rents, who knows .' Anyhow they are 
fools. 

Our customs are different ; we are the wisest people in the world, and we are much 
respected. We do not know anything really, but what matter. 

Our customs are as follows. We do not drink rice beer, but get di’unk on barley 
beer. We have two assemblies ; the upper assembly we call the Rigin Nashing, the 
other the Kora Nashing. In the Rigin Nashing sit eleven men, the Karmishta, the 
JPnjyara, the Gur, the Barta, and seven Jeshtas. 

The Karmishta is thus elected. The dead Karmishta' s son is taken by the Ra Deo 
to the council platform. Two or three men bring two or three stalks of barley and give 
them to the Gur, and he puts them in the Karmishta' s son’s pagri. Thei’e is no other 
ceremony. 

The Pujyara is thus elected. He is elected like the Karmishta. 

Who chooses the Barta ? 

We choose him, and also the Gur and the Jeshtas. 

What are the duties of the Karmishta ? 

He conducts service, brings water (from Kanaur), presides at the assembly, collects 
revenue, conducts cases, and gathers the Jeshtas together. 



manchatT or patnT. 


Manohat or Fatan is a portion of British Lahul adjacent to Chamba Lahul. It 
is situated on both sides of the united Chandra-Bhaga. The dialect spoken in that 
district is known as Manchati or Patni. A similar dialect is spoken in the portion of 
Lahul within the Chamba State, and it will be dealt with immediately after Manchati. 
The number of speakers of Manchati in Kangra was estimated for the purposes of 
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genitive suffix gyi in Tibetan. Tbe form dz is common after ng, and Z\ or dropping of 
the consonant appears to be usual after vowels. Tbe specimens are not, however, con- 
sistent, and we must leave tbe question to be solved on tbe base of further research. 

The final consonants in words such as tot', is ; siyateh' , be was dead, are only half 
pronounced. 

We have no information about tbe existence of tones and about tbe accent. 

AlticlsSi — The numeral idi, i, one, is used as an indefinite article, and definite- 
ness is indicated by using demonstrative pronouns and relative clauses. 

Nouns. — The prefix a seems to be little used. I have only noted it in tbe Tibetan 
word a-gu, uncle. 

Gendor. — The natural gender is distinguished by using different words or by 
means of qualifying additions. Thus, r i tsa, he- goat ; la, she -goat: hang-cja, bull; 
goaif, cow : rhang, horse ; nahran, mare : khui, dog ; mingara-khui, bitch. 

Number. — There are apparently two numbers, the singular and the plural. The 
plural is not marked when it appears from the context. The usual plural suffix is re after 
vowels, dze after ng, and de after n. Thus, mi-re, men ; rhang-dze, horses ; nabran-de, 
mares. It seems probable that the various consonants of the suffix represent different 
cases. Compare the remarks on Chamha Labuli in what follows. The case suffixes 
apparently coalesce with the plural suffix. The cases of the plural therefore differ from 
the singular. 

Case. — ^The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by 
means of any suffix. The dative is, however, sometimes used as an accusative ; thus, 
gye do-u yo-U mast f^rab-Ui teng-ri-ga, I have beaten his son with many stripes. 

The subject of transitive verbs is put in the case of the agent, which is formed 
bv adding a suffix which occurs as dzi, zi, tsi, and i. The form tsi is used in the plural 
and often also in the singular, zi and i after vowels ; and dzi once after a vowel. It is 
probably the regular form after ng. Thus, ngye-tsi, by us ; ba-zi, by the father ; 
do-i, by him. The Chamha transcript of the Parable always uses i after vowels ; 
thus, yo-i, by the son. See below. 

The same suffix is used to denote the instrument, and also in order to form an abla- 
tive. Thus, (“rab-tsi, with stripes ; bd-it do-r-tsi, father-of there-from (compare Hindi 
yaha se), from the father ; khvang-dzi, from tbe well. 

The various forms of this suffix can ai^parently be explained from the Tibetan gyis. 

The suffix of tbe dative is bi ; thus, ba-hi, to the father. In the plural we find 
ting instead; thus, to the servants. Ting apparently .corresponds to the 

singular suffix ring or ri, and is probably a terrainative suffix. 

The suffix of the genitive is u or o, before which a final ng and r are doubled ; 
thus, mi’U, of a man ; sarg-o-e, heaven-of and ; rhang-ngu, of a horse ; nagarran, of the 
village. In rang-ngu-tog-ting, on a horse, tog-ting is the postposition. The plmul 
ends in tu ; thus, bda-tu, of fathers. 

The suffix of the terminative is r ; thus, do-r, there ; der, here. It is probably 
contained in or identical with the suffix rang, ring, ri, plural tang, ting, which is used 
in the sense of a terminative and locative. Thus, gharbdr-rang, in the house ; jgun- 
dza-ring, on the top ; rJii-ring, into the fields ; ydr-tang sate, friends-in together, 
together with my friends ; nokar-ting, to the servants; gtir’-ting, on the hands. 
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Mr. Diack mentions a genitive suffix nn and a locative suffix ang. They have 
probably been inferred from forms such as han-u, thy ; ghar-rang, in the bouse, and 
are perhaps due to misunderstanding. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are hichang, among 
(Hindi UcK) ; poyang, under; kacJiang, near; thale, behind; tlial-zi, on account of; tui, 
before, and so forth. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the noun they qualify. Thus, tshaiigsi rhang-ngu, 
of the white horse ; i md-zlii yo, a bad boy. Note the final i in many adjectives. 

The particle of comparison is he or le-tsi ; compare Bunan bmfa. Thus, du-he- 
ruthe, him-than good, better ; db-u kdhd db-u ring-he-Ui Ihame lot', his brother his sister- 
than tall is ; ruthe be-tsi ruthe kham, good than good cloth, the best cloth. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in tlie list of words. In addition to jut, two, 
we also find nyi in nyi-za, two-tens, twenty; nyi-nyi-zau sd, two twenties ten, fifty. The 
latter compound shows that higher numbers are counted in twenties, as is also the case 
in Kanaw®ri. 


The numerals precede the noun they qualify. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 



SiNGtriAE. 

Dcal. 

Plubal. 


Ordinary. 

Respectful. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

- 

Exclusive. luclusive. 

1st person 

gye 


nyye-ku 

ngyeng-yi 

ngye-re , ngye-na'ro 

2nd person . 

ka 

kye-na 

kyeiig-gu 

... ' kye-na-re 

3rd person 

dti 


do-ku 

... 

\ 

do-re 1 


Other forms are by me; gye-bi, to me; gye^xi, gyi-u, my; ngye-tsi, by us; 
ngye-tu, our ; ka-i, ke-i, by thee ; kan-ing, to thee ; kanu, keno, thy ; kye-tsi, by you ; 
ky e-txi, jowx ■, do-j, byhim; do-eq his; do-bi,\\\va.', eno, own; by them; do-tu, 

their, and so forth. The form do-ku-tu, of them, contains a suffix which perhaps cor- 
responds to gon in Kanawh-i do-gon, they. Compare u-ku, kisses ? 

Demonstrative pronouns are di, this ; du, do, that, and probably also nu, that. 
Note also the use of do as a definite article in instances such as gye-u do ba-u do-r, my 
that father-of there, to my father. 

Interrogative pronouns are a-ri, who ? du, which ? a-tu, whose ? chhi, what ? d-u-r, 
where ? a-pel, when ? tai, how many ? anyo, how much, how many ? and so forth. The 
interrogative pronouns are made indefinite by adding la or le ; tints, a-tsi-la, by anyone ; 
chhal-le, anything ; a-pel-la, ever. 

The interrogative pronouns are also used as relatives. Thus, mdl-o anyo hanta gye.- 
bi pipad rdu, property of how-great share me-to comes give, give me the share that 
falleth to me ; du khol-zi du sungai'-re zoa-to-re, by those husks which the swine ate ; 
di yo ati au-tsi kanu mdl phukegdi, this son came by-whom thy property was wasted ; 
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au bela-ring, what time-in, when. Such constructions are, of course, due to the in- 
fluence of the neighbouring Aryan vernaculars. 

Verbs. — The verb is in all essential points a noun. The subject of transitive verbs 
is accordingly commonly put in the case of the agent, and there is no separate passive. 
There are, however, traces of a somewhat different state of affairs, just as is the case in 
Kanaw'h’i and, to some extent, in the Almoin dialects. The various persons are com- 
monly distinguished by adding pronominal suffixes, viz., ga or g for the first, na or n 
for the second, and d or nothing for the third person singular. In the plural we find ni 
or n for the first and second pei-sons, and d, re or r for the third. 

Ga, na, and d are the bases of the personal pronouns. Ni, on the other hand, is 
probably a verb substantive, and re is perhaps identical with the common plural suffix, 
or else it is a verb substantive. Compare Tibetan red. 

Verb substantive. — The usual bases of the verb substantive are shu, and tot’. 
The final t of this word is only half pronounced. Ni, which is used as a suffix of the first 
and second persons plural, is perhaps also a verb substantive. Compare also ag in 
a-pag, comes, etc. 

The regular inflexion of the verb substantive will be seen from the table which 
follows : — 


Ist person 

Pbesent. 

Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

Singular. 

! piuiii. 

sjiu-ga shu-ni j 

to-e-ga 

1 

1 

2nd person 

shu-na shu-ni 

to-e-na 1 

1 

) 

to-e-ni 

3rd person 

shu-d shu-re 

to-e 1 

io-e-re 


Torms such as to-d, is, are also used in the third person plural. In the specimen we 
find to-i, they were, and so forth. 


The base to apparently also has the form ta. Compare the instances under the 
head of present time below. 

Finite verb. — The inflexion of finite verbs is to a great extent effected by addin »■ 
the verb substantive. 

Present time.— The present tense is often formed by adding the personal suffixes 
of the present tense of the verb substantive to the participles or verbal nouns endino- 
in ha, pa, dza, a, etc. Thus, teng-bo-g, I strike ; pi-pa-d, he comes; ngye-Ui teng-dza- 
to-ni, we are striking ; roag-tsa to-re, they are grazing ; tye teng-dzi thareg-shra to^, I 
am going on to strike ; gye yod to^g, I go; kye-Ui teng-dza tani, you strike, and so forth. 
Kote the suffix ak’ or ag, probably a form of the verb substantive, in the third person 
singular in forms such as yoak’ , he goes ; a-pag, he comes; bang-dzag, he dwells. 

Past time.— The usual suffix of past time is i. Thus, lha-i-ga, I have done ; ra-i-na 
gavest ; il-i-ni, you went, and so forth. The list of words gives H-i, went. 

1 is preceded by s in khog-s-i-ri, has been found. 
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Instead of i we often find fuller forms such as ri, zi, ti, di, and di. Thus, teng-ri-ga, 
I have beaten ; sha-ri-na, thou killedest ; shring-ri, he has become alive ; hhatte kharcJiek 
shti-bi le-ti, all expended to-be began, he had spent almost all ; phu^keg-ti, squandered ; 
Uar-ti, sent-, chen-di, entreated.-, tha-di, nnd tha-zi, heard; pi-cji, arrived. I am not 
able to state which form is the orisfinalone. 

A compound past is also formed by adding the past tense of the verb substantive 
to the verbal nouns ending in ma, a, etc. The past base of the verb substantive in such 
cases has the form te. Thus, a-Ui-la ma ram-ma-te-r, anyone by not gave-they, nobody 
gave ; teng-nga te-g, I stmck ; teng-nga-tek\ he struck ; siya-te, he had died, and so forth. 

Formssuch as lha-to-g, I have done; shea-to, he has killed; zea-to-re, they ate; 
avja-d, he has come ; sJiringa-d, he has become alive, are identical with the present. 

Compound past tenses are lha-s~i to-d, it is made ; yho-sliTi-te, beins lost he was, he 
had been lost. 

Future. — The base alone is apparently used as a future; thus, yo-g, I shall go; 
km-g, I shall say. Such forms perhaps contain a suffix o. Another future is formed 
by adding mo, i.e. the suffix of a participle or verbal noun ; thus, teng-mo-g, I shall 
beat. 

Imperative* — The base alone is used as an imperative; thus ila, go, jo, walk. 
Commonly, however, the suffix u is added; thus, ra-ti, give; sJia-u, kill, etc. Sometimes 
the ti is nasalized. Thus, ¥rau, sit. 

Instead of u we sometimes find tu ; thus, lep-tu, take ; 1m-tu, take out. 

Forms such as hata-ni, bring; ra-ni, put on, are pltu'al. Compare the suffix ni 
which is used in the second person plural in finite verbs. 

Verbal nouns and participles* — Verbal nouns are commonly formed by adding 
postpositions to the base ; thus, shu-hi, to he-, i-bi, to go; teng-zi, to strike; roag-tsi, 
to feed ; kuti-mi, to say, and pingdi, to fill. 

The suffix zi, tsi in teng-zi, to strike, roag-tsi, to feed, is probably the suffix 
of the case of the agent and of the ablative. The same suffix is apparently used to 
form conjunctive participles. It occurs in several forms such as dzi, je, che, shi, 
e, and i. Thus, sMt-che, having become ; han-je, having brought ; ku-cTie, having said ; 
yho-shri-te, being-lost was, had been lost ; pJia-e, dividing ; tang-e, having seen ; ku-i, 
said ; lha-i, made. Compare the past tense. 

Verbal nouns are freely used in the formation of tenses. The most common form 
ends in a suffix which occurs as dza, tsa, cha, shra, and a. Thus ngye-Ui teng-dza to-ni, 
us-by beating is-by-us, we beat ; roag-tsa to-re, they are grazing ; gye teng-dza te-g, 
me-by striking was-my, I had struck ; gye teng-dza to-tog, I am striking ;yo« to-g, I am 
going ; teng-nga te-g, striking was-I, I struck, and so forth. 

Such forms are also used as conjunctive participles. Thus, teng-dza, having 
struck ; atsa, having arisen ; roshreg-shra, having got angry, and so forth. 

Similar verbal nouns are also formed by adding one of the suffixes ma, mo, and 
ha, bo, pa. Compare Tibetan. Thus, ma ram,-ma-te-r, not giving were, they did not 
give ; teng-mo-g, I shall strike ; si-vd-to-g, I am dying ; teng-bo-g, I strike ; pi-pa-d, 
he comes, and so forth. 

A suffix eg or ek is used to form a kind of participle. Thus, roshreg{-slira), 
(having got) angry ; kharcli-ek, finished ; thar-eg-shra, remaining ; tor-eg-kate, I 

von. Ill, PART I. 3 N 
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transgressed. It is apparently only used with loan-words. Compare also dorkyeke, 
running. Note finally shu-tar shu-tar, being ; teng-zi-tar, beating ; ku-nyi-tar or kutar, 
on saying. 

Passive voice- —There is no passive voice. Gye teng-sa yo-g, I shall be struck, 
literally means ‘ I striking sball-go ’ and is an almost literal translation of the Aryan 
idiom. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed ma. Thus, ma ra-i-nat 
gavest not. The negative imperative is formed by prefixing tha ; thus, tha Iha-n, make 
not. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. Numerals, 
adjectives, and demonstrative pronouns precede the qualified word. The introduction of 
relative clauses has occasioned some change in the original Tibeto-Burman collocation 
of words and sentences. 

Bor further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows and to 
the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 532 and ff. The former will be followed 
by a shoit account of the Chamba dialect. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

MANCHATI. 


(Hev. A. W. Heycle, 1899.) 


(District Lahul.) 


Do-rang do-i kur-i. I mi-u jut yo to-i. Do-ku-tu bickang-zi 

Then Mm~hy said. One man-qf two sons ' loere. Them-of armng-from 

bare do-i ba-bi kur-i, ‘ e ba, ma!-o anvo banta srve-bi 

younger him-by father-to said, ‘ O father, property-of hoic-much share me-to 

pipad, rau,’ Do-i mal do-ku-ting pbae ra-i. Do-rang thore dheya-rau 

comes, give.'' Mim-by property them-to dividing gave. Then feio days-of 

tbnle bare yo-zi bhatte jama lha-i, i waitare mulk-o sapliar 

behind younger son-by all together made, one distant country-of journey 

Iba-i, u-i do-r eno mal mazhi tsalan-ring pimkeg-ti. A-u bela-ring 

made, and there own property bad behaviour-in squandered. What time-in 

bhatte kharcbek sbu-bi le-ti, (do desb“-ring anga shu-cbe ili. Do-rang 

all finished to-be began, {that country-in famine beconiing went. Then 

do drald shu-cbe il-i). Do-rang du desh-o i rais-o do-r il-je, 

he destitute becoming went). Then that conntry-of one chief-of there going, 

do-i eno rbi-ring sungar roag-tsi tsar-ti. Do-u mansba to-i, dn kbol-zi 

him-by his field-in sxoine to-feed sent. His mind teas, those husks-wifh 

a-u sungar®-re zoa-to-re, eno kbog pingmog; a-tsi-la do-bi ebbal-le ma 

which swine ate, own belly will-fill; anyone-ly him-to anything not 

ram-ma-te-r. Do-rang bosha-ring anje kuri, ‘ gye-u ba-u anyo 

gave. Then senses-in having-come said, ‘ my father-of hoio-many 

kam-lba-zar®-ting mbassan roti to-t’ ; gye yo-nyi si-va-to-g. Gye atsa 
servants-to much bread is; I htmgering die. I having-arisen 

gye-u do ba-u do-r yo-g u-i do-bi kuo-g, “c Ija, gye sarg-o-e 

my that father-of with will-go and him-to will-say, “O father, I heaven-of-and 

ka-nu kaebang guna, lha-i-ga. En-teg yhatsa kanu yo kuti-mi jog ma to-g. 

thy before sin did-I. Now again thy son to-say worthy not am. 

Gye-bi kanu kam-lha-zar'-tu biebang idi-rang barabar lha-u.” ’ Dc-rang atsa 
Me thy servants-of among one-with like make." ' Then having-arisen 

enou ba-u do-r ili. A-it“ du waita-re to-i, du tang-e do-u ba-bi da 

his father-of there went. Still he far teas, him seeing his father-to pity 

ati, dorkyeke dou muthu bi gril-ranye mbassan uku ra-i. Yo-zi do-bi 

came, running him neck to clasped much kiss gave. Son-by him-to 

kuri, ‘ e ba, gye sarg-o-e kanu tui guna lha-i-ga. Enteg yhatsa 

said, ‘ 0 father, I heaven-of-and thy before sin have-done. Now again 

VOL. Ill, PAUT I. 3 N 2 
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kanu yo kuti-mi jog ma to-g.’ Ba-zi eno nokar-ting kuri, ‘ ruthe betsi 

thy son to-say worthy not am^ Father-hy his servants-to said, ‘ good from 


ruthe kham banje hatani 

do-bi 

kham 

ra-ni, guP-ting 

gu-i-thab 

good cloth bringing-out bring 

him-to 

clothes 

give, hand-on 

ring 

kondza-ring paula, ui tsboi 

rendza 

sha-u 

zao-ni, kbushi 

Ibau-ni. 

foot-on shoe, and fat 

calf 

kill 

eat, merry 

make. 

Chba-u-tbal-zi ku-i-ni-sai-ta. 

di gye-u 

yo 

siyatek’, enteg 

sbringad ; 

What-of-reason-for saying. 

this my 

son 

was-dead, now became-alive ; 


yho-shrite, enteg kbog-siri.’ Do*rang do-tsi kbushi lha-i le-ti-re. 

was-lost, now was-found' Then them-hy merry making began. 


Do-u more yo rhi-ring to-i. Ape? chum-mu kachang pi-ri, gure-e 

His big son field-in was. When hotise-of near came, singing-and 

garpimi chala tba-zi. Do-rang i pargar-bi, ‘ ata/ kucbe rug-ti, ‘ di chhi sbud ? ’ 
dancing sound heard. Then one servant-to, ‘ come,' saying asked, ‘ this lohat is-it ? ' 

Do-i do-bi kuri, ‘ kauu noa anjad ; kauu ba-zi tsboi rendza 

Him-by him-to said, ‘ thy younger-brother has-come ; thy father-by fat calf 

sheato, du raji-baji kbog-si-mi tbal-zi.’ Du rosbreg-sbra tong i-bi 
has-killed, him safe finding sake-for' He getting-angry inside to-go 
ma tha-di. Do-rang do-u ba dag-ting anje dou chen-di. Do-i ba-bi 

not heard. Then his father outside coming him entreated, Him-by father-to 

landing ku-ri, ‘ kha-u, dhono barsha gye kanu tel lha-to-g. A-pel-la kanu 
answer said, ‘ lo, those years I thy service done-have. Ever thy 
hukum ma toreg-kate. Kai apel-la i la-u la-tsa gye-bi ma ra-i-na, bhai, 

order not transgressed. Thee-by ever one goat-of kid me-to not gavest, that, 

“kenau yar'-tang sate kbushi lha-u.” A-peP kanu di yo ati, autsi 
i^y friends-with together merry make." What-time thy this son came, whom-by 
kanu mal mazbi tsal^-ring pbu-keg-ti, ka-i do-u thal-zi t^oi rendza 

thy property bad behavioitr-in squandered, thee-by his sake-for fat calf 

sha-ri-na.’ Do-i do-bi ku-rl, ‘ e yo, ka hamesha-ring gyeu ka-chang to-to-na. 

killed-hast.' Him-by him-to said, ‘ 0 son, thou alioays me-oj near livest. 

Gyeu do-r cbbi to-t’, du kanu sbud. Par kbushi lha-i kbushi shu-bi jusbi 

31e-of place-at what is, that thine is. Eut merry making merry to-be proper 

to-i ; cbba-u thal-zi ku-i-ni-saita, di kanu noa sivate, du 

teas ; what-of sake-for said-if, this thy younger-brother loas-dead, he 

shring-ri ; ybo-sbri-te, euteg kbog-si-ri.’ 

became-alive ; was-lost, now found-is.' 
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CHAMBA LAHULT. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the Chamha State speak Aryan dialects. There 
are, besides, some speakers of Tibetan and of a dialect which is almost identical with 
Manchati. The latter is spoken in the north-east of the State. The number of 
speakers was estimated at 1,387 during the preliminary operations of this Survey, and it 
was returned as 1,543 at the last Census of 1901. 

AUTHORITY— 

Bailey, Rev. T. Gkahajie, B.D., M.R.A.S., — The Languages oj Ghaniha State. Calcutta, 1905. 

The Rev. T. Grahame Eailey has written a fuU account of the dialect which he pro- 
poses to call Chamha Lahuli. He has kindly allowed me to make use of it for the notes 
which follow. He has also been good enough to allow me to reprint a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and Phrases. See below on 
pp. 465 and ff., 533 and ff. 

Chamha Lahuli is almost identical with Manchati. The Chamha copy of the 
Manchati version of the parable mentioned above is probably meant to be an illustra- 
tion of Chamha Lahuli. It will therefore be sufficient to make but a few remarks. 

Articles. — The numeral 2, one, is used as an indefinite article ; thus, I miu^ of a 
man; I sdhiilcdre, a money lender. 

Nouns. — The inflexion of nouns is in most particulars the same as in Manchati. 

Gonder. — The natural gender is distinguished in the usual way ; thus, hd, father ; 
yd, mother : rhiz, male goat ; Id, female goat : tar-hJur, male cat ; hhir, femaie cat : 
tshdh, horse; nab-rha, mare : yo, son ; mll-yb, daughter, and so on. 

Number.— There are two numbers, the singular and plural. The plural is not 
expressed when it appears from the context; thus, hdthl, elephant, and elephants. The 
usual plural suffix is r ; thus, rhi, sister ; rhl-r, sisters : mil-yb, daughter ; m'tl-yb)', 
daughters. 

CUS6. — The cases of the singular and of the plural differ in the same way as in 
Manchati. 

The subject of intransitive verbs and the object are not distinguished by adding 
suffixen The subject of transitive verbs, on the other hand, is put in the case of the 
agent, which is said to be formed bv adding ts or, after vowels, e in the singular and 
z in the plural ; thus, rlia-ts, by a horse ; hd e, by a father ; mll-yb-e, by a daughter ; 
rhdncz,hj the horses ; ynll-yb'Z, by the daughters ; sura-z, by the swine. 

The suffix of the dative is ci or bi ; plural dl ; thus, rhi-oi and rhi-bi, to a sister; 
rhdne-dl, to horses ; mll-yb-dl, to daughters. Plu is used instead iu rha-pJu, to a horse. 

The suffix of the genitive is u or b, plural dii ; thus, rha-u, of a horse ; Ija-o, of a 
father ; mm, of a man {ini, man) ; mll-yb-du, of daughters. The genitive can also be 
expressed by putting the governed before the governing noun, without any suffix ; thus, 
hdthl, of an elephant ; sasl rhdn paldnz, the white horse’s saddle. The final n of rhdn 
is probably developed from the nasal sound in rhd, horse. 

The ablajtive is formed by adding dots, i.e., dor-ts therefrom, to the base or to the 
genitive ; thus, rha-dots, from a horse ; bd-b dots, from a father. Dots is by origin an 
ablative of the demonstrative pronoun dii, do, and the actual suffix is ^ as in the case of 
the agent. 
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A terminative and locative are formed by addiug rl, arl\ thus, lionz cm, on the foot ; 
nbharuri, to the servants ; rhl-rt, in the field. A shorter suffix r occurs in de-r, here ; 
du-r, there, etc. It is perhaps connected nitli rd, plural da in mi-rd, on that side , dl-rd, 
on this side ; (je-vd sdde, Tvith me ; rh^-rd sdtde, with his sis.er ; ydra-da sdde, with my 
friends. 

Other relations are indicated hy means of postpositions. Such are undrez, in; hare, 
beside; poea, under; thile, on account of; thale, behind; totlu, upon; tul, before, 
and so on. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the word they qualify ; thus, sdsl rhd, tlie white 
horse. The parti cde of comparison isve ; thus, rhz ve more, sister than big, bigger than 
the sistc'r. 

Numerals. — The first numerals are given in the list of words. ’ Two ’ is also nl, 
compare sd-nl, twelve; nl-rhd, two hundred. Other numerals are eleven, s^a- 

sJirum, thirteen ; sd-pl, fourteen ; sang, fifteen ; sd-triil, sixteen ; sd-nlu, seventeen ; sd-re, 
eighteen, sos-ku, nineteen. Higher numbers are counted in twenties. Ordinals are 
formed by adding ml ; thus, tu-ml, first ; jur-ml, second ; shrnm-ml, third. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


Nom. . 

I We Thou 

You I He 

j 

They 

' ge j yec or nyer 

ka, ku 

ker 

du 

dor 

Agent 

gl, ge j yez or nyez 1 k§ 

! 1 

kes 

j doi 

j 

doz 

Genitive 

. - i , 

geu, geo ' yean or 

; nyendu^ 

1 

1 ko, keno 

kedu 

do, dd-u 

dodu 


Note also end, own. The lleNr. A, H. Francke informs me that there are also dual 
forms of the pronouns, and, moreover, both exclusive and inclusive forms of the dual 
and plural of the first person. Thus, nyegu, I and he; nyenggii, I and thou ; kyenggu, 
you two; doku, they tuo; yer, nyer, 1 and they; 7iyenar[e), I and you; ker{e), 
kye7iar{e), you. 

Demonstrative pronouns are di, tliis ; da, that, and nn, that ; compare nuar, there ; 
mi-rd, on that side, etc.). Note do deshd-rl, in that country, where the demonstrative 
precedes the qualified noun in the genitive. 

Interrogative and indefinite pronouns are drl, who? az, by whom? ddu, ddxili 
and ado, whose ? au, which r chhi, what ? chhd7% w hy ? chhirl, how much ? term, how 
many ? chhd, something ; chhalla, anything. The interrogative pronouns can also be 
used as relatives ; thus, au ghdrl eliumli kaclid pi, what time house near came, when he 
approached the house ; utiyo 7ndl ge-hi pi pd ge-hl rau, how-much property me-to comes 
me-to give, give me the property that falls to me. 

Verbs.— The conjugation of verbs is the same as in Manchati. The pronominal 
suffixes added in order to distinguish the person of the subject are g, k, ga^ or nothing 
for the first ; n and 7m for the second ; d, do, or nothing for the third person singular^ 
ni for the first and second, and r for the third person plural. 
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Verb substantive. — The usual bases of the verb substantive are sJiu and to or ta. 
Compare the table which follows : — 




Pi-esent. 




PiiSt, 

Sing. 1 

bhu-Jc 

todo, to. ta 


iada 

1 

tar eg 


ilin-n 

t’jdmi 


ialaii 

t-.in 

\ 

t'xren 


' shu 
t shu-i 

tod. to, tot 


tadd 

t~t 

tare 

1 

1 

Pinr. 1 

S'lUlhl i 

todoni 


tado'ri i 

to Ini 

! tareni 

- 

sliunni 

todoni 


tadoni 

lOLll' 

1 tareni 

3 

shiir 

todor 


lador 

tolf 

1 tarer 


Torms such as tod tbi are also used in the plural. Forms sucli as todoni, tadoni, 
we are, are compounds containing the base to, ta, and an auxiliary do which is probably 
originally identical. 

Finite verb. — The verb substantive plays a considerable role in the formation of 
the various tenses of finite verbs. 

Present time. — The present tense is formed by adding do, d, followed by the 
personal suffixes to the ba'e or to a participle ending in pb, hd, d, etc. Tims, dd-pd-db, 
and dd-pa-do-g, I fall; dd-pd do-n, thou fallest; ra-md-d, he gives; slinja-d, it is done; 
llid-do-r, they do. Forms such as ra-nid-d, he gives, show that the third person singular 
is formed by adding the personal suffix directly to the participle; compu’c aho pd-pd, 
conies ; bm, lives. The latter form is identical with the base. 

The participles umd in the formation of the present tense can also be described 
as verbal nouns. A form such as shl-do-g, I take away, can literally be translated 
‘ taking-off-is-by-me.’ 

Past time. — A simple past is formed by adding i and subjoining tbe personal 
suffixes; thus, I said; tlid-i-n, thou beardest; thd-'i-ni, we, you heard. The 

suffix I often coalesces with a preceding vowel in various ways; thus, p'l-g, I came ; rd, 
he gave; the-r, they did ; llie-na and Ihe-n, didst. Similarly we also find td»g-g, I saw. 

Tbe termination of tbe third person is r't, plural ra, after s-sounds ; thus, kJios- 
t-rt, he was found ; kiws-l-re, they were found ; rosheshl-rl, be got angry. 

A compound past is form.ed by adding do, da ; to, ta to tbe base and conjugating 
throughout; thus, I became ; shn-ton, becamest; sliu-tb ; became; sliidoni, we, 

you, became ; shutor, they became ; ze-da, I ate ; ze-dan, atest ; ze-db, ate ; ze-daai, 
we, you, ate; ze-dor, they ate. 

Instead of da, etc., we sometimes findya, etc.; thus, anja, I came; anjad, he came. 

The most common past tense is apparently formed by adding deg {teg), etc., to 
the base or to a verbal noun ending in d, pd, hd, md, zd, tsd, etc. Thus, d-bd-de-g, I 
came ; ra-md-de, he gave ; tsd-t^d-der, they sent. 

JDeg is by origin a past tense of the base da, which is used as a verb substantive. It 
can also be added to conjunctive participles; pt-ji-de-g, having-come- vras-I, I came. 

Instead of deg, etc., we also find dig, etc., in andig, I came, etc. 
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An Z-suflS.x occurs in forms such as l-led, 1-lead, and l-ll, he went ; thd-le-g, I 
heard, and so on. It perhaps belongs to the base. 

Future. — The future is formed by adding o to the base or to the verbal noun 
ending in d, etc. The suffix of the third person singular is do or dii. Thus, yd-g, I shall 
go; yd-n, wilt go; yu-du, will go; dd-poni, we shall fall; rd-mor, they will give. 
Forms such as ne-ni, we shall know ; kier, they will leave, etc., are by origin indefinite. 

Imperative. — The imperative is formed by adding d, « ; thus, rau, give ; lhad, 
do ; ked, leave. A suffix do is used instead in dddh, come ; hddd, bring. 

The base alone is apparently used in 1l, go. 

The verbal noun ending in pa, etc., can also be used as an imperative ; thus, ddpa, 

faU. 

A plural imperative is formed by adding ni or dni ; thus, ddani, come ye ; llani, go 
ye. Zauani, let us eat, is a future. 

The negative imperative is formed by prefixing tha or by suffixing tlia, plural thd ; 
thus, tha Id, do not do; dau fall not; ddpeni fall not ye. Note contracted 
forms such as thadoh, do not come ; thelani, do not ye go. 

Verbal nouns and participles. — The base alone is used as a verbal noun ; thus, 
drd re, running gave, he ran ; kd ze tadan, thee-by eating is-by-tbee, thou hast to eat. 

A common verbal noun is formed by adding d, pd, bd, md, zd, rd, etc. Thus, ynd-de, 
going-was, he went ; striking-was-bj-me, I struck; tha dd-pd lhad, not fall- 

ing make, do not make a habit of falling ; ke md td-md tha-ld, thee-by man striking not- 
make, do not habitually strike anybody ; do-z td-zd Ihd-der, them-by striking made- 
they, they usually struck. 

The same suffix is apparently used to form relative participles and nouns of agency ; 
thus, kam-lhd-zd, work doer, servant ; khosd, found. 

If the final d is replaced by 1 the meaning is apparently that of an infinite of pur- 
pose; thus, gl i-bl td-ig, by-me to-go was-I, I had to go ; kur i-mt, io shj ; rud-U1, in 
order to feed, etc. 

Conjunctive participles end in Ud, e, jl, je, ri, zi, j, zh, and so on ; thus, atsd, 
arising ; phde rancjl, dividing give ; phtige ketd, wasting left ; anjl, having come ; ddje, 
falling ; tarl, seeing ; tezi tdl, he is sitting ; hiinj, taking out ; kezh, leaving, and so on. 
Compare the suffixes of the case of the agent and of the terminative. 

Negative verb. — The negative particle is a prefixed 7na ; thus, ma ramd-der, they 
did not give ; ma da-g, I shall not fall. 3Ia sometimes coalesces with a following vowel ; 
thus, meh-g, I shall not go. It is sometimes also suffixed ; thus, thuclsl ma, did not 
neglect. The past negative tenses of dbl, to come ; Ibl, to go, are formed as follows : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

^ Plur. 

1 

dggv'niii 

dll nil mu 

2ggvhn}i 

inni^^mu 

2 

dnnemii 

anniemu 

tnnemu 

hinitmu 

3 

dnncmu 

dnnihnu 

ih'mn 

till remu 

The negative is, 

in such forms, a suffix. 




For further details the student is referred to the version of the Parable of the Prodif^al 
Son which follows, and to the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 533 and ff. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

CHAMBA LAHULI. 


(State Chamba.) 


(Mev. T. Grahame Bailey, 1905.) 

1 miU iur yo toi. Cheje yoi barang kiii, ‘e ba, anyo 

One man-of two sons icere. Small son-hy father-to said, ‘ O father, what 

mal ge-bi pipa ge-bi rau.’ Doi eno mal ]>hae rando. Bdts 

property me-to comes me-to give’ Him-by oicn property dividing gave. Thatfrom 

thale tbbra dine cbeje yoi yui chij jama, lhate, obetar mulklia-ri ide. 

after few days small son-hy all things together made, far country-in loent. 

Dore doi madam kam Ibato, enb mal pbuse koto. Du bela-ri bate 

There him-by bad icorlc did, own property icasting left. That time-in all 

kharcb shujide do desba-ri bina anggii sbute {or, ide). Doil du 

spent becoming-icent that country-in great famine became {loent). Then he 

dralda shujide. BorS do desha-ri i sahukare dore ide. Doi end 

straitened became. Then that country-in one rich-man near went. Bim-hy own 

rhi-ri surar rmitsi tsatte. Do mausa toi, ‘du shang sHraz zauader 

field-in swine to-graze sent. Bis mind teas, ‘ that husk-food sicine-by eatiny-were 

eno khog pimadeg.’ Azia dobi chhalla ma ramader. DorS 

own stomach I-^ight-fill.’ By-anyone him-to anything not gave-they. Then 


do-bi hosha ande, ta kute, 
him-to sense came, then said, 
rori tod ; ge der bnyi siuada. 
bread is; I here hungry die. 


giu 


bao 


anyo kamlbaza-di haje 
‘ my father-of how-many work-doers-to much 
Ge khae atsa s:eO bao dor 


vjt; ivnat: ua\j u.uj. vf'ja 

I standing arising my father-of near loill-go, also 


woi 


do-bi kO 






sargo-e 


gi clo-t)i Kog, gJL ka gunah Ibega. Ente di joge 

by-me him-to will-say, “ btj-me heaven-of-and of-thee sin did-I. Bow this icorthy 

mad byaza kh yo kuri-mi. Ge-bi kS (keno) kam-lliaza-du sahi lhao.” ’ 

not-am again thy son to-say. Be-to thy {thy-own) xvork-doers-of like make." ’ 

Bora atsa eno bao dor ili. Ente du obetar toi, du tari do ba-bi 

Then arising own father-of near went. Bow he far was, him seeing his father-to 

dab adi; do dro-rg ; doi muthu guab rg, mast au rg. Doi 

pity came; he ran; him-by neck-to embrace made, much kiss made. Bim-by 

dobi kui, ‘ gi sargo-e ka gunab Ibega. Ente di jbge mad byaza 

him-to said, ‘by-me heaven -of -and of thee sin did. Now this worthy not-is again 

kt yo kuri-mi.’ Bou bae nokarari kui, ‘ rutbe ruthe kbam bunj 

thv son to-say.’ Bis father-by servants-to said, ‘ good good clothes taking-out 

^ 3 o 
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hMani, kez do-bi kham rahni; gui guthab rahni, konzari paular 
bring, hy-you Mm-to clothes put-on; hand-to ring put, feet-on shoes 
rahni; more renz sbareni; yez zanani kbusbi lhauani, du gappa Ihaji 
put; great calf kill; by-us shall-eat merry shall-make, that speech making 

dn gm yo sie toi, ente hyaza shring-ri ; tui biSshte, ente khosa 

that my sow dead was, now again alive-went ; formerly was-lost, now obtained 

ill.’ Dora doz khnshi Ibater. 

went' Then by-them merry made. 


{or, adi) 
{arrived) 

rhugade, 
asked, 
bae 


Do more yo rhi-ri toi. Au ghari cbumh kacha pi 

Sis big son field-in was. What time home near came 

gido garpi mi cbal tbatA Dora i chagara-bi ad-kute 

singing dancing-of also noise heard. Then one seroant-to called 

‘ chhi shujad ? ’ Doi dobi kui, ‘ kg nua anjad ; kg 

‘ what becoming-isf ’ Htm-by him-to said, ‘ thy younger -brother come-is ; thy father-by 

tshoi renz sliaiado, do thale du raji-baji khosiri.’ Du rosbe shiri 

fat calf killed, of-that forsake he safe was-obtained: Se angry became 

tongg meliade. Do ba datbi anji du cbhendi. Doi ba-bi uiab 

^ns^de not-went. Bis father out coming him persuaded. Bim-by father-to answer 

Ibate, ‘ dbg barsb kg tebl Ibateg ; gi kg bugam tbuasi ma. Ki 

made, ‘ so-many years thy service did-I ; by-me thy order rejected not. By-thee 

abela i la gi-bi ma randea (or, i^shi), “keno yarada sade kbusbi gappa 
any-Ume one goat me-to not gavest, “ thy-own friends with happy talk 

Ibau,’’ Abela kg di karu adi, doi kg mal madam kammari 

make." W hat-time Ihy this son came, him-by thy property bad works-in 

kharab Ihaji, kg do tbali renz shaiaden.’ Doi dobi kui ‘e yo 

waste making, by-thee him for calf killedest.' Bim-by him-to said, ‘ O son, 

ku bamesb gin kacba todon ; giu tod, du 
thou always of-me near art; mine is, that 
kbusbi sbubi jSsbi toi. K5 di nua 


ka sbu. 
thine is. 


^usbi lhai, 
Merry to-make, 
toi, ente byaza 
again 


merry io-hecome proper was. Thy this younger-brother dead was, now 
sbring-ri ; tui biSslite, ente khosa ili.’ 
alive-went; formerly lost-was, now obtained went.' 
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ranglOT, gOndla, or tinan. 

The dialect spoken on the banks of the river Chandra is known under various 
•panips such as Rangldij Gondla, and linan. -A.t a distance of about fifteen miles from 
the confluence of the rivers Chandra and Bhaga it is superseded by the Tibetan dialect 
spoken in Spiti and neighbourhood. 

Eangloi and Bunan, the dialect spoken on the river Bhaga, have usually been 
returned together under the head of Lahuli, i.e. the language of Lahul. The number 
of speakers has been estimated for the purposes of this Survey at 2,987. The corre- 
sponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows : — 

Kana^ 5,069 

Mandi 

Kashmir State 

Total . 5,529 


We are not, as yet, able to state how many out of this total should be assigned to 
the Eangloi dialect. 

AUTHORITT— 

Diack, a. H., — The Kulu, Dialect of Hindi ; Some Notes on its grammatical structure, with specimens [of 
the Songs and Sayings current amongst the people, and a Glossary. Lahore 1896. Contaias 
a Ranglol vocabulary on pp. 102 and ff. 

Our information about Eangloi is very unsatisfactory. No new materials have 
been forthcoming, and we therefore only possess the small vocabulary printed in 
Mr. Diack’s Kulu grammar. It is impossible to come to a final decision regarding the 
position of the dialect. It seems, however, to occupy an intermediate position between 
Bunan and Manchati, being probably more closely related to the latter than to the 
former. 

So far as we can judge from the scanty materials available Eangloi and Manchati 
often closely agree in vocabulary. Compare bang-fa, Manchati hang-da, a bullock ; 
yad, Manchati yad, a cloth; gyag, Manchati rag, a day; ram-pa, Manchati ran, 
Kanaw“ri ran, to give; Sang-lang, Swdng-lang, but Bunan Garzha, Lahul; 

min, Manchati min, name ; sing, Manchati smg, wood. The cases in 'which Eangloi 
agrees with Bunan as against Manchati do not seem to be numerous. Compare soti, 
Bunan soti, Manchati ti, water. 

Manchati has apparently adopted a greater number of Aryan loan-words than 
Eangloi. So far as our present information goes, however, the vocabularies of the two 
dialects are to all appearance closely connected. 

A consideration of the few points connected with Eangloi grammar which have 
been made known point to a similar conclusion. 

According to Mr. Diack’s list the case suffixes of both dialects are identical, viz., 
genitive nu, dative ring (compare Kanaw“ri,ra« 5 f, near, to), ablative zi, locative ang. 

Mr. Diack gives the following numerals, nyizhi, two ; shrnmmu, three ; ngar, five ; 
sa, ten ; sas-ny id-chi, seventeen. Manchati difters in the numeral for two, which is 
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jut- With regard to the rest we may compare shumu, three ; ngai, five ; sa, ten, and 
nyii, seven. 

The personal pronouns apparently also agree. Compare gye, Manchati gye, I ; 
gyu-dong, io me, compare Mancbati gyeu, my ; nye-nu, our, compare Manchati ngye, we ; 
ha, Manchati Tea, thou ; ka-nu, Manchati ka-nu, thy ; kye-nu, your, compare Manchati 
kye-na, you; do, Manchati du,, he, and so forth. Forms such as gye ing-gu, my own ; 
gyu-dong, to me, show that the genitive suffix in Eangloi in reality has the form u. 
Compare the remarks under the head of Manchati, p. 450. I am indebted to the Kev. 
A. H. Francke for the list of pronouns in Tinan wliich follows : — 



SlNGULAE. 

Dcal. j 

PnTTBAL. 


Ordinary. 

Eeapectfnl, 

Exclusive. 

1 . 

Inclusive, 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

Ist person 

gye 


nyish 

esKag 

ngyene 

ngyenag 

2nd person 

ka 

kyenag 

... 

kyentsag 

... 

kyena 

3rd person 

do, du 

... 

doku 

... 

dore 

1 



The respectful form kyenag, thou, is probably a plural. 

Sach indications as can be [derived from the scanty materials at our disposal 
therefore point to the conclusion that Kangloi is a dialect very closely related to 
Manchati. 
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Bunan is the dialect spoken on the banks of the river Bhaga, from its confluence 
with the Chandra and no ith- east wards, for about 15 miles, till it meets with the 
Tibetan dialect spoken in Spiti and the neighbourhood. Towards the south and west 
it is bounded by Pahari, and the influence of that language is strongly felt in the 
lower part of the Bunan territory. The dialect is apparently gradually giving way 
to Tibetan, and a man of the lower Bliaga will speak to one of the lower Chandra in 
Tibetan, and not in Bunan. 

On the lower Bhaga the dialect is also known under the name of Gahri, 

We have no separate information about the number of speakers. Bunan has 
usually been returned together with Gondla or Tinan, the dialect spoken on the Chandra 
under the name of Lahuli. The revised estimates for that latter form of speech as made 
for this Survey were 2,987 ; but these are far too low, as in the last Census of 1901 
the corresponding returns were as follows : — 

Kangra 5,069 

Mamli •••••••••..., 196 

Kashmir State 264 


Total . 5,529 


Bunan is not a language possessing a literature. The Gospel of St. Mark has been 
translated into the dialect by the Eev. A. H. Francke. In former days, when tiie Rajas 
of Kulu ruled in Lahul, the dialect was written in the Tak“r! character, but now the 
Tibetan alphabet, which is much better suited for the purpose, is used instead. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Jaeschke, H. a., — Note on the Pronunciation of the Tibetan Language. Jrnrnal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. sxxiv, Part i, I8<!o, pp. 91 amt ff. Contains a Bunan vocabulary. 

DiaCK, a. H., — The Kulu Dialect of Hindi. Some Notes on its grammatical structure, with specimens 
of the Songs and Sayings current amongst the people, and a Glossary. Lahore 1896. Contains 
a Gara, i.e. Bunan vocabulary, on pp. 102 and ff. 

Ladakhi Songs edited in co-operation with Rev. S. Eibbach and Dr. E. Shawe by A. B. Francke. Leh 
1899-1902. The songs numbered 44-48 are in Bunan. 

Bunan is a dialect of the same kind as Kanaw“ri, Lahuli, aud the Almora dialects. 
A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in Bunan has been kindly prepared by the 
Bev. A. W. Heyde, and a list of Standard Words and Phrases has been forwarded from 
the district. Both have been carefully revised by the Bev. A. H. Francke, and the 
remarks which follow are mainly based on his notes. 

Fronunciation. — The representation of the various sounds in the specimen is very 
accurate. The materials available are not, however, sufficient for describing the pho- 
netical sj^stem in detail. I shall, therefore, only make some few remarks. 

Concurrent vo\t els are usually not contracted. Thus, mi'i, new ; no'i, much ; nor- 
ta'i, wealth-having, rich ; chhei, warm. Sometimes, however, we find that they are 
combined into one sound ; thus, awa-i and awe, of the father ; men, i.e. ma-in, is not. 


no. 
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Bunan does not appear to possess aspirated soft consonants. In addition to the 
palatals ch, chh andy, we also find the palatal afi'ricatae ts, tsh, and dz. Thus, tsemed, 
a girl ; hu-tsha, a son ; dzawo, a friend. 

Hard and soft consonants are sometimes interchanged. Thus, lutsha-rog, to the 
son ; gyah-dog, on the back ; legs-tog, in the village. In many cases a hard consonant 
corresponds to a soft consonant in Tibetan ; thus, pya, Tibetan hya ; tsum, Tibetan 
'adzin ; prag, Tibetan, hrag, etc. 

Double consonants are sometimes simplified. Thus, gyah, Tibetan rgyah, back ; 
har-ma, Tibetan skar-ma, star ; nying-jed, Tibetan snying-brje, pity ; zd-i, Tibetan 
hzang-ha, good, and so forth. 

In other cases double consonants are preserved ; thus, pro, anger ; stonmo, feast ; 
Jcyidpo, happy ; smad, harlot ; grog-po, brook ; tradpa, shoe ; shrangs, horse ; cJiaks, iron. 
Occasionally we find a vowel inserted between the concurrent consonants ; thus, f^rui or 
trui, Tibetan drug, six. 

It will be seen that Tibetan words are differently treated. Some of them preserve 
the pronunciation of classical Tibetan ; thus, kres, hunger ; khral, tax ; pJiyugpo, rich. 
Others agree with modern Tibetan ; thus, tarn, classical kram, cabbage ; chodpa, classical 
spyodpa, behaviour.' We must concise ^at there are two layers of such words, some 
old and others modern. 

The genitive suffix gyi occurs as gyi, gi, kyi, i ; thus han-gyi, thy ; phag-gi, of the 
pigs; shrangs-kyi, of the horse; awa-i of the father. Note also ta-i, his, from tal, 
he. Gy apparently also interchanges with ky, ch, zh, and so forth, in several 
verbal forms. 

We have no information regarding tones and accents in the dialect. A final conso- 
nant is sometimes only half pronounced; thus, ekhye-k', we go. 

Articls. The numeral tiki, ti'i, ti, one, is used as an indefinite article. Thus, 
muge tezi tiki, famine great a ; tsemed tu, a daughter ; mi tiki-rog, or, shorter mi ti-kog, 
to a man. 

Nouns. With regard to the formation of nouns we may note the use of the 
prefix G in nouns denoting relationship. Thus, a-wa, father; a-ma, mother; a-chho, 
brother ; a-gu, uncle, etc. All these words are, however, perhaps Tibetan loan-words. 

A suffix tsi is apparently used in words such as lang-tsi, bull ; vyi-tsi. sun. 

Gender. Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is distin- 
guished by using different words or by adding affixes. Thus, mi, man ; las-mi, woman : 
shrangs, horse ; god-ma, mare ; lang-tsi, bull ; hambu, cow : khyu, dog; mo khyu, bitch : 
sha-wa, male deer ; sha-mo, female deer. 

Number. There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The plural is not 
distinguished when it appears from the context. According to the list of words the usual 
plural suffix is zhi ; thus, awa-zht, fathers ; mi za-i-zhi, good men ; hambu-zhi cows 
A plural is also formed by adding tsha-i, all; tsore, all, etc. Thus, shrangs\shS4 
horse all, horses ; tsemed tsore, daughters ; tal-tso-re, they. The final re in tsore is 
perhaps a plural suffix. Tsore-rog can be shortened to tso-rog ; thus, yog-po-tso-rog, to 
the servants ; Q^awo-tso-rog, to the friends. 
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Case. — The base alone is used to denote the subject of intransitive verbs and the 
object. The object is, however, sometimes followed by the postposition of the dative. 
Thus, yondag tikog zhu-zhi, having requested a farmer {lit. to a farmer). 

The subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the case of the agent. The usual 
suffix of that case is dzi, tsi, and, after vowels, zi ; thus, phetse-tsug-tsi, by the younger 
son ; atcctrzi, by the father. In the plural ^hi is used ; thus, aioa-tghi, by fathers ; 
tie-med-tshi, by daughters. 

The pure instrumental is apparently formed as in Tibetan by adding the suffix 
dang ; thus, ra-shi-dang, with ropes. 

The dative, locative, and terminative have all been confounded into one case, which 
is occasionally also used to denote the object of transitive verbs. The suffix of this case 
is identical with the suffix of the terminative in Tibetan. It has various forms such 
as rog, dog, tog, kog, and zhog. Bog is only used after vowels. Thus, buMia-rog, to the 
son ; awa-rog, to the father ; yog-po-tso-rog , to the servants. After the final i of 
adjectives, however, dog is used instead ; thus, tshdi-dog-chi, all-in-from, from 
among all. 

Dog and tog are apparently used promiscuously after consonants. Tog, however, 
is generally added after s, r, and after mute consonants, while dog is the regular form 
of the suffix after I, m, n, and ng. Thus legs-tog, in a country ; yar-tog, on the back 
of ; rig-tog~cM, from on the field ; tal-dog, to him ; kyum-dog, in the house ; han-dog, 
to thee ; bang-dog, on the feet. There are, nevertheless, several exceptions to this 
latter rule. 

Kog only occurs in connexion with the indefinite article, and the initial k originally 
belongs to the numeral tiki, one. Thus, mi ti-kog, to a man. The fuller form tiki-rog 
is also used. 

Zhog is only used in the plural, and probably contains the plural suffix zhi. Thus, 
awa-zhog, to fathers; tha-zii-zhog, to them. 

In roang-gi tib-tsog, on the top of the hill, we apparently have a suffix og used in 
the same way. The full form is, however, tibtsi-rog. 

The suffix of the ablative is chi. Thus, nying-jed-chi, from compassion ; khres-tsi, 
through hunger. CAi is often added to other postpositions. Thus, rig-tog-chi, from in 
the field ; tsemed ti-kog-chi, from with a daughter ; awa tiki nung-chi, from with a 
father, and so forth. 

The suffix of the genitive occurs as gyi, gi, kyi, and i. The form gyi is only used 
after n and I ; thus, za-men-gyi, of food ; han-gyi, thy. Gi is the common form after 
soft consonants. Thus, phag-gi, of the swine ; roang-gi, of the hill. Kyi occurs after 
s in legs-kyi, of the village ; shrangs-kyi, of the horse. 

After vowels the suffix is simply i. Thus, bnta-i, of the tree ; agu-i, of the uncle ; 
butsha-i, of the son ; gyii agu-i bu-tshag tal-gyi shring bag-mag ri-shi-ni, my uncle’s 
son his sister wife brought-has, the son of my uncle is married to his sister. 

The suffix i also occurs in ta-i, his, which is used in addition to talgyi. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are dang, with; de, 
to; kachang, near; mang, in, to; nang, together with, added to the base; bon-threg, 
for the sake of ; duchi-mang, in the presence of, kho-chi, behind ; nung, to, at the 
place of ; nung-chi, from, and so forth, added to the genitive. 
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In legs wai tikung, to a far country, the postposition is perhaps ung ; compare 
iha-zu-ng, or thazui-mmg, there ; thong, within ; nung, here. 

Adjectives.— Most adjectives end ini; thus chhe-i, warm; chho-i, fat; nor-ta-i, 
wealth-having*, rich ; tezi, great ; tshai, all ; zSi and de'i, good ; marei, bad ; ndi, much ; 
tom, far, and so forth. It seems as if such forms were originally genitives. Other 
ad jectives end in ^0 ; thus, good; mang-po, many; son-po, alive; phyng-po, rich. 
They are perhaps borrowed from Tibetan. The same is the case with forms such 
as ches-pa, dear ; gyogs-pa, quick ; khas-pa, wise, etc. 

No termination is added in forms such as nyeme, nice, well-tasting; timig, short; 
yaSf right ; wm, moist, and so forth. Note the reduplication in forms such as gad-gad, 
rough ; sil-sil, smooth. 

Adjectives usually follow, but sometimes also precede, the word they qualify. 
Thus, lutsi chho'i tiki, calf fat a : len-mi noi, workmen many ; shii shrangs-kyi, the white 
horse’s. 

The particle of comparison is basta ; compare Manchati be. Thus, tha-zu basta 
zai, him than good ; tal-gyi a-chho tai, a-che basta kyui ni, his brother his sister from 
tall is. Compare also phos tshai-dog-chi zai, cloth.es all-in-i'rom good, the best cloth. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They usually follow, 
but occasionally also precede, the noun they qualify. Note the final i in most numerals. 
The Bunan forms most closely correspond to those in use in the Almora di ilects. 
Higher numerals are counted in twenties as in Kanaw“ri. Thus, nyis-xai cind, two 
twenties ten, fifty. In hufsha nyis-kying, two sons ; nyis-pi aioa, two fathers, hying and 
pi look like generic particles. 


Pronouns.— The folh/Wing are the personal pronouns : — 



SlNGtTLAE, 

Dual. j 

Plural. 


1 

1 

Ordinary. j 

i 

Respectful. 

Exclnsive. 

1 

' Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

let person . 

gyi 1 

1 


hing 

erang 

i 

hing-ji, hing-zhi 

erang-ji, erang-zhi 

2nd person 

han 

ini 

\ 


han nyispi 


hnn-zhi, (han-ji) 

3rd person 

tal j 

■■■ 

tal nyispi 


tal-ji, tal-shi 



There are also emphatic forms such as inggi, I. Other forms are gyi-zi, bv me ; 
gyi-i, my ; hing-tshi, by us ; han-tshi. by you, tal-zi, by him, etc. 

Gyi, I, corresponds to Manchati eye and to/iin the Almora dialects. Iling-zhi, we, 
should be compared with Byangsi ing ; han, thou, with Chaudangsi, Byanssi gan, etc. 

Demonstrative pronouns are the, this ; nu-zu and tha-zu, that. Note also demon- 
strative adverbs such as henag, thus; noag, so ; nung, there ; khyag, here ; da, now, and 
so forth. 
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Interrogative pronouns are 8u, who ? Icha, what ? gui, where ? u-ka, when ? ichig-, 
how much, how many ? and so forth. Indefinite pronouns are fornaed from the 
interrogatives by adding re ; thus, su-zi-re, by anyone; uka-re, ever; kha-re, any. 

There are no relative pronouns. Relative participles are used instead. The suffix 
tmg is usually added in order to form such participles. It apparently adds definiteness. 
Thus te-zi-tsug butaha, the elder son ; han-gyi hutsha ma-gyun-shi-tsug han-gyi len-mi 
tiki nang tsog-se liku, thee-by son not-worthy-being thy workman one with like 
make, make me, who am not worthy to be your son, like one of your servants ; phe- 
tse-tsng-tsi, by the younger one, by him who was the younger one ; phos tshSi-dog-chi 
zai-tsug, clothes all-in-from the-good-one, the best cloth. The relative participle some- 
times precedes the qualified word. Thus, gyi-rog khug-aha-gyun-shi-taug nor-kal, 
me-to to-be-got-necessary-being property -share, the share of the property which I 
shall get. 

The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used as relatives. Thus, nor kha-tai-taug 
tahai, all the property he had; kha-dang-kha gyi-rog ni-i-taug, whatever is mine. 

Verbs. — The conjugation of verbs is of the same kind as in KanawT*i. The 
various persons are, to some extent, distinguished by means of pronominal suffixes. In 
the first person singular gya, or, after vowels, g, is added. Thus, yen-gya, am ; khyed- 
che-g, strike. The latter form consists of a base khyed'Cha, the final a having been 
changed to e under the influence of the suffix g. This g is of course an abbreviated form 
of gyi, I, and the change of a to e is due to the yi which follows the g in the full form. 
In lig-ki-za, I did, an infix, hi, which is identical with gyi, is used instead. In a simi- 
lar way an infix kyu or ku denotes an object of the fiz’st person singular in forms such as 
gyi-rog khyed-kyu-za, me-to struck-me, I was beaten ; lig-ku-ni, make for me. 

A subject of the second person singular is usually indicated by adding a suffix no ; 
thus, yen-na, art. An infix n is used instead in ni-n-za, wast. 

A subject of the third person is not usually indicated by means of any suffix. Some- 
times, however, re is added, and this suffix is used in all numbers; thus, lig-cha-re, 
does ; lig-chhag- re, they do. 

The plural forms are also used in the dual. The marking of the subject by means 
of suffixes is not so common as in the singular. A suffix ni is often used in the first and 
second persons ; thus, yen-ni, we are, you are. In many cases the tense suffixes aie 
modified in the dual and plural in such a way that the initial consonant is aspirated and, 
if it is soft, hardened. Compare lig-za, he did; lig-^ha, they did; khyed-kya-ta, he will 
beat ; khyed-kya-thad, they will beat ; egye-g, I go ; ekhye-k' , we go. Consonants such 
as d and g are sometimes added; thus, khyed-kya-tha-d, they will beat ; khyed-chha-g-ni, 
you beat, and so on. I have not, however, been able to detect any rule for their use. 

The personal suffixes are often dropped altogether; thus, elen, I went ; ni-za, I was. 

Verb substantive. — The zzsual bases of the verb substantive are yen and ni ; thus, 
yen-gya, am ; ni-za, was. Other bases are kya and go ; thus, kya-men, to be ; kya-zhi, 
having been ; goai-taha, we were ; godn-taha, they were. 

Finite verb. — On account of the frequent use of pronominal suffixes the conjuga- 
tion of an ordinary verb makes a rather complex impression. 

Present time. — Several suffixes are used to form a present. A common one is cha, 
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plural chha. Compare the table which follows and which registers the usual forms of the 
present tense of the yerh lig-clium, to make ; — 

" ] ^ ^ ^ 

Singular. I Dual. Pltiral. 

i 

— i 

1st person exclusive . lig-che-g i hing-tshi lig-chhe-g | hing >.hi ^hi lij chheg 

erang-tsM lig-chheg erang-zhi-tshi Ug-chheg 


. \ han-zi lig-eha-na lian-tshi lig-chhag-ni , han-zhi-tshi Ug-chhag-ni 

3rd person . . - tal-zi lig-cha-re tal-tshi lig-chhag (-re) ; tal-zhi-tshi lig-chhag (-re) 

(j%a is probabi^v the suffix of a participle or verbal noun. The same is the case with 
ya in egye-g, 1 go; e-ya-na, goest; kya in khyed-kya ni-ca, beating was, and so on. 
Compound forms are zhod-chi ni, having-sat is, he lives, and so on. 

In forms such as yen, is, are ; yen-gya, am, the base alone is used as a present. 

Fast time* — Ike most common suffix of the ordinary past is za, dual and plural 
tsha ; thus, lig-ki-za, I did; lig-za-na, didst; lig-za,AiA; dual and plural 1. ; 
2. lig-tsha-ni ; 3. lig-tska, 

A perfect is formed by adding men; thus, khyed-men-gya, I struck, I have struck; 
lig-men-na, hast done ; lig-men, has done, have done. Such forms correspond to the 
Tibetan perfect ending in pa-yin. Another perfect is formed by adding ta, plural tad; 
thus, Ug-ta-na, hast done ; lig-tad-ni, you had done. This perfect is only used in the 
second and third persons. It corresponds to the Ladakhi j.erfect in tog. 

A suffix len occurs in e-len, went ; eleni, wentest ; gal-len-gyn, I transgressed, and 
so forth. 

Note finally the suffix ag in zng-chho-ag, they began, and forms such as goai-tsha, 
we were; goan-^hct, you, they, uere. 

Future. —'Ike suffix of the future is or i.e. ta added to a participle 

ending in kya or ka ; thus, khyed'-kya-ta, I shall strike ; lig-ka-ta-na, thou wilt do. Ta 
becomes tha in the plural ; thus, lig-ka-theg, we shnll do ; lig-ka-thad-ni, you will do ; 
lig-ka-thad, they will do. 

Imperative.— The base alone is used as an imperative; thus, za, eat; ra, come. 
In the plural ni is added ; thus, lig-id, make ye. An imperative suffix ra occurs in 
forms such as zho-ra, sit; khye-ra, beat; pho-ra, put on. An indnect or direct object 
of the first person is often indicated by addhig ku, after vowels ii, and a suffix a in the 
same way often refers the action to an object of the second or third persons; thus, Ug-ku, 
make me, make for me ; lig-ku-ni, make ye me ; da-u, give me ; li-a, make him ; da-a, 
sive him. The suffix a is also used in neuter verbs ; thus, ela, go ; grela, run. 

The particle of prohibition is tha ; thus, tha li-a, make not ; tha grel-a, run not. 
Verbal nouns and participles. — The Bunan verb, like that of other Tibeto- 
Burman languages, is properly a verbal noun. The base itself is freely used as a noun 
and case suffixes are added. It is a consequence of the nominal character of the verb 
that it is difficult to distinguish between what we might call participles and verbal nouns. 

The suffix ji, which is often pronounced zhi, is very commonly used to form a con- 
junctive participle. Compare zlni-ji, asking ; eZ-ji, having gone; shi-cha khon^ji, to 


let person inclusive 
2nd person 
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die finished-haTin", having died, etc. If there is more than one subject ji is changed to 
cMi /‘thus, thad-chhi, making merry. In neuter verbs yi is usually replaced by cH or 
sM, plural chhi ; thus, howang-sU, having taken place ; shan-shi, having arisen; tab-shi, 
returning, etc. 

The postposition de is used to form a kind of infinitive of purpose ; thus, el-de ma 
pTiod-za, go not could, he could not go ; hing-de gyun-ted-chi, to-fill necessary -thinking, 
wishing to fill; sem thad-de da-za, mind to-be-merry giving, making merry. 

The postposition re is added to bases ending in a vowel. Thus, za-re khom-ji 
eating having-finished, haying devoured. 

The postposition nang, with, forms a kind of conditional mood. Thus, ring~nang^ 
saying- with, if you say. 

A common suffix which is used to form verbal nouns and participles occurs in 
various forms such as kya, ka, kha, cha, sha. It is probable that we have here to do with 
more than one suffix. We may perhaps compare the base kya, to become, and Purik 
okas. 

Such forms are properly verbal nouns. We roust, however, sometimes tran.slate 
them as verbal nouns, and sometimes as participles. Thus, gyi-rog khyed-kya ni-za, me-to 
beating was, I was beaten; ma gor-ka, no-tarrying, without tarrying; roag-ka-re, 
grazing-is, he is grazing ; hin-zhi e-kha goaik', our going is, we go ; chol-eha, to appoint ; 
shi-cha khom-ji, dying finished-having, having died ; hnn-zi khyed-cha-re, thee-by strik- 
ing-is, thou strikes! ; khug-sha gyiin-shi-tstig, getting necessary-being, which should be got. 

A very common verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix chum, i.e. cha and a 
suffix m which is identical with the w-suffix of the Almora dialects. Thus, ka-chnm 
to turn ; kre-chum, to bite; tig-chum, to cover; khug-chum-bon-threg, finding-on- 
account-of, because he has been found. 

Forms such as tib-men, struck, contain the same suffix m and probably the verb 
substantive. is a very common suffix of verbal nouns. Thus, za-men, food; 

dod-men, to meet ; gyags-men, to listen ; toa-men, to cut grass ; phya-men , to speak 
and sc forth. 

A common verbal noun, which apparently has the meaning of a past, is formed 
by adding a suffix s. It is sometimes added to the base, and sometimes also to the 
suffixes mentioned in tiie foregoing. Thus, ra-s-tang, having-couie-on ; do-s-tang, being- 
found on ; lo-chi-s-tang, on having said. 

in tsoas-thir-za, divided-given-was, perhaps contains the same suffix. Com- 
pare, however, astog, time ; khyed-kya-astog , when beating; leb-cha-astog , 'when arriving. 

A present participle active is formed by adding chi-gja, plural chi-pa-ji, and a past 
participle passive by adding shi-tsiig, plural shi-tsug-shi ; thus, lig-chi^pa , (knn^-, lig- 
shi-tsug, done. 

Passive voice. - There is no passive voice. ‘ 1 am struck ’ must be translated 
‘ somebody struck me.’ 

Negative particle.~The negative particle is a prefixed ma and before imperatives, 
tha. Thus, ma da-za, he did not give ; tha da, give not. 

Order of words. — The order of words is subject, object, verb. Adjectives and 
numerals usually follow, and genitives precede the noun they qualify. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows and to 
the list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 533 and ff. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

BUNAN. 


(District Lahul.) 


( Eev» A. W. Heyde, 1899 ) 

Mi ti-kog bu-tsha nyis-kying tan-ji, plietse-tsug-tsi awa-rog, 
Man one-to ton two being, the-yotinger-by father-to, 

awa, cyi-rog khug-sha-gyun-shi-tsug nor-kal gyi-rog da-u,’ 

father, me-to to-be-found-proper-being property-share me-to give,' 
lod-ji, a-wa-zi nor teboas-thir-za. Nimg-chi noi ma 


‘ my 

noag 

so 

gor-ka 


having-said, father-by property divided-gave. 

Then 

much not 

lurrying 

pbe-tse-tsug-tsi nor 

tsbai 

du-ji 

legs wa-i ti-kung 

el-za. 

the-younger-hy property 

all 

gathering 

country far one-to 

went. 

Tsbai 

cbbud-zos-tog tbir-tad. 

Nor 

kha-ta-yi 

-tsug tsbai 

za-re 

All 

water-into 

gave. 

Property 

whatever all 

to-eat 

khom-ji 

tba-zu legs-tog 

mu-ge 

tezi tiki 

ra-ji 

kbre-za. 

Yon-dag 

finishing 

that country-in 

famine 

great one 

coming 

hungered. 

farmer 

tikc^ 

zbu-ji, tba-zu-zi 

pbag 

roag-tsi 

cbol-ja 

rig-tog 

tbir-za. 

one-to 

requesting, him-by 

swine 

herdsman 

appointing 

Jield-into 

sent. 


gyun 


Nung phag-gi za-men kha nii-tsug-dang in-zii dan bing-de 

There swine-of food what being-with himself -of belly to- fill must 

su-zi-re ma da-za. Nung-chi til dran-pa so-ji lienag mi-za, ‘syi-i 
anyone not gave 

len-mi 
work-men 
ning 

other-hand 
cl-ji, 

having-gone, 
lig'ji 

having-done 
nang tsog-ae 
with 


ted-chi 

thinking 


awa-rog 


no-i 

many 

khyag 


Then he memory refreshing thus thought, 'my father-to 
goag. Tha-zu-zhog za-raen-gyi long-chod mok’i-ni, gyi- 

are- Them-to food-of plenty much-is, I-on-the- 

khre«-tsi sld-cheg. Da shan-shi awa-i du-chi-mang 

presence-in 


here hunger-by die. Now arising father-of 


nam-nan» 

O 


mang 

ence-in 

bu-taba 

son 


‘ gyi-i awa, 

“ wy father, heaven-and 
ban-gyi bu-tsha 
you-by son 

liku,” noag 
like make," thus 
el-za. Awa-zi re 
went. Father-by also 
ka-cbang grel-chi 

near running neck-on 


ma- gyu 1 1 -sbi-tsug 


hau-gyi du-chi-mang dig-pa 

your presence-in sin 

ban-gyi len-mi tiki 

fiot-worthy-being thy work-man one 

zbus-ka-ta,’ mi-ji, sbao-shi awa-i du-chi- 
will-request,' thinking, arising father-of pres- 

wa-i-cbi ra-i tbang-ji nying-jed-cbi 
far-from coming seen-having compassion-feeling 
kbril-shi tal-dog a-u da-za. 

clasping hini-to kiss gave. 


kboang-gul-tng 
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Nung-chi bu-tsha-zi, tal-dog, ‘ gyi-i awa, gyi-zi nam-nang han-gyi du-chi- 

Then aon-hy him-to, ‘ my father, me-by heaven-and thy presence' 

mang dig-pa lig-ki-za. Tau-chi khoreg han-gyi bu-tsha ma-gyun-shi,’ 
in sin have-done. To-day-from after your son not-worthy-am^ 

noag zhu-za. Awa-zi yog-potso-rog, ‘ da pbos tshai-dog-chi 

thus requested. Father-hy servants-to, ‘ now cloth all-in-from 

zai-tsug khyag rid-cbhi tal-dog pho-ra ; lag-tog la-sab, bang-dog 

good-one here brought-having him-on put ; hand-on ring, feet-on 

trad-pa re tsua. Nung-chi lu-tsi chho-i ti-ki pur-ji za-ni, sem 
shoes also put. Then calf fat one killing eat, mind 
tbad-chbi jod-ni. Tha-zu kha-i bon-threg ring-nang, gyi-i the bu-tsba 

being-merry sit. That what-of for said-if, my this son 

shi-cha khom-ji, son-po kya-za ; hyod-ji, tab-shi khug-chum-bon-threg,’ 

dying finished-having, alive became ; lost, again found-being-on-account-of' 

noag lo-chis-tang tal-tso-re thad-cbhi ston-mo lig-cha zug-cliboag. 

thus saying-on they-all merrily feast making began. 

Nu-zu as-tog te-zi-tsug bu-tsha rig-tog-cbi tab-shi kyum kacbang 

That time-at elder-the son field-in-from returning house near 

leb-cha-astog rol-mo nang khori-pa-i kad yen-cbis-tang yo:^-po tikog 

orriving-when music and dancing-of sound hearing-in servant one-to 

akstag-ji, ‘ the kba yen ? ’ shra-za. Yog-po-zi, ‘ han-gyi bed 

calling, ‘ this what is ? ’ asked. Servant-by, ‘ your younger-brother 

ra-s-tang awa-zi tha-zu bu-tsha kham de-i-dog tab-shi do-s-tang 

coming-on father-by that son health good-in back finding-on 

lu-tsi chho-i ti-ki pur-za,’ noag lo-chi yen-ji pro tsag-shi thong 

calf fat one killedf thus saying hearing anger entering inside 

el-de lua phod-za. Awa phi-lag ra-ji tsbig jam-mi-rog, ‘ thong-mang ra,’ 

going not could. Father outside coming tcords mild-with, ‘ within come,’ 
noag lod-za. Bu-tsha-zi, ‘ awa, lo theleg ti-ki as-tog gyi’zi 
so said. Son-by, ’father, year so-many a time-in me-by 
han-gyi yog-po li-ki-ji han-gyi ag-tog-chi u-ka-re ma gal-len-gya, 

your servant making your mouth-in-from ever not transgressed, 

han-zi gyi'i dza-wo-tso-re-dang thad-chi skyid-po lig-chum-bon-threg la-la-tsi 
thee-by my friends-with merry happy making-sake- for kid 

tiki re ma dan-za-na,’ noag lod-za. ‘ Da han-gyi phetse bu-tsba 
one even not gavest’ thus said. ‘ Now thy younger son 

tha-zu smad-tshong-ma-tso-re nang nor chhud-zos-tog thir-ji tab- 

that harlots loith property water-into having-thrown hnving- 

shi tal-dog lu-tsi chho-i dan-za-na,’ noag lod-za. Nung-chi awa-zi 
returned him-to calf fat gavest,’ so said. Then father-hy 
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lod-za, ‘ gyi-i bu-tsha, han ukare gyi nang iiyam-po zho-s-dang, kha’dang-kha 
said, ‘ my son, thou always me loith together living-in, lohaUrer 

gyi-rog ni-i-tsug, - tha-zu ban-dog re ni. Da han-gyi bed shi-cha 

me-to being, that thee-to also is. Note thy yoiinger-brother dying 

khom-ji, son-za ; hyod-ch.a khom-ji, khug-sM-tsug-tog thad-chi 

having-finished, lived ; lost-being having-finished , found-being-in merry 

skyid-po lig-eba gynn,’ noag lod-za. 

happy making proper,' thus said. 
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RANGKAS OR SAUKIYA KHUN. 

Kangkas or Saukiya is stated to be a denomination of the people nho carry on 
trade with Tibet. Their khun or dialect has been reported to be spoken in one village 
of M alia Johar, and four villages of Malla Danpur, The number of speakers has been 
estimated for the purposes of this Survey at 614. 

Malla Johar, i.e., Upper Johar, is the north-western corner of Almora. It is bounded 
on the north and west by Garhwal and on the east by Tibet and Parganah Darma. 
Malla Danpur is situated to the west and south-west of Johar. The home of the Rangkas 
dialect is accordingly to the west of Darmiya. 

I cannot find any corroboration of the statement that the Rangkas or Saukiya are 
the people who carry on trade with Tibet, and I am not sure that it is correct. The 
Bhotias of the neighbouring districts aU carry on trade with that country. The Bhotias 
of Johar, however, have the privilege of choosing their own markets, while the rest are 
confined to some particular mart in Tibet. Now Rakas is the name of one of the vil" 
lages of Johar, and the Bhotias of that district are known as Sokpas. Those names have 
perhaps something to do with the denomination of the dialect. At all events, we can 
safely assume that Rangkas is the form of speech used by Bhotias all over Upper 
Johar and Upper Danpur. 

Two specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases have been forwarded from 
the district. Babu Gobind Prasad, B.A., who has despatched them, expresses grave 
doubts about their correctness. He has not, therefore, ventured to accompany them by a 
translation. It is, however, possible to derive a general idea of the nature of the dialect 
from them, and I have therefore added an interlinear translation, though the meaning 
is not quite certain in all places. In the materials I have corrected all obvious mistakes 
such as, e.g., khami khd instead of khamirhd. On the whole, however, I have left them 
as I have received them. 

Pronnuciatioil. — The phonetical system is broadly the same as in the neighbour- 
ing dialects of Almora. The spelling of the specimens is, however, extremely incon- 
sistent. Thus, s and s, e and yd, and so forth are used promiscuously. 

Long and short vowels are often interchanged ; thus, jl and ji, I. Similarly, the 
various vowels are often interchanged. Compare ji, je, jai-go. my ; li-s, le-8, and lai-s, 
said ; mis and mais, by a man ; so, su, se, and s, the sufl&x of the case of the agent ; 
hvdsas and ka-hosas, was lost ; rd, ri, ri, and r, the suffix of the terminative ; nyd and ne, 
the suffix of a conjunctive participle, and so forth. It is impossible to decide in each case 
whether such uncertainty in the writing corresponds to a similar uncertainty in the 
pronunciation. 

The meaning of the sign which I have transliterated by the Anunasika is not 
certain. In words such as rha, horse ; chuha, to, and others, it is perhaps written instead 
of ng. In other cases it seems to denote a nasal pronunciation of the vowel ; thus, h^t, 
camel ; si-chan, dying. 

Hard and soft consonants are apparently very freely interchanged ; thus, g and k, 
the suffix of the genitive ; rd-ch and rd-j, came; dhuk and ink, all ; bhung-nya andjiww, 
tall. 
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i2 is interchanged with r ; th.\i&,gulpair and giilpair, ever ; dagar and dagar, with. 

S sometimes interchanges with ch ; thus in the suffix of past time. 

Note also the frequent aspiration in words such as niha, not ; hmnam, far ; hve, that ; 
rhd, bring ; rhu, ask ; rha, horse, and so forth. 

We have no information regarding accentuation or tones. 

Article. — Td, a shorter form of the numeral td-kd, one, and indefinite pronouns 
such as khaml, khami-rl, and khami-r, some ; gtib, some, and gar, some, are used 
as indefinite articles ; thus, td naukar, a servant ; khaml id, a father ; khamir ml, a man ; 
gub rha, a horse ; gdr sa-khu, in a village. 

UonnS. — There are no instances in the materials available of any suffixes or 
prefixes used in order to distinguish gender. Different words are used for that purpose. 
Thus, la, bull ; ben, cow : khvi, dog ; chhvdr, hitch. Forms such as rha bachhai, mare, 
lit. horse-woman, show tiiat Rangkas in this respect agrees with other neighbouring 
forms of speech. 

TJ nTti hftr. — -The plural is not distinguished by means of any suffix when it can be 
inferred from the context. When required, a suffix chan, cha or chd appears to denote 
the plural ; thus, be-chan, the hides ; khvi-chd, dogs ; be-chd-k, of the skins. Compare 
Darmiya. In khamiri ni-cha-k (i.e., ml-ehd-k) nisi seri, one man-of two sons, the same 
suffix has apparently been used in order to form an honorific singular. A kind of plural 
can also be effected by adding words such as titi, mhan, many, and so forth ; thus, bd 
titi, fathers ; mhan bd, fathers. 

Case. — The various cases are apparently often interchanged. Thus both the geni- 
tive and the dative are used as accusatives, the genitive also occurs with the function of 
a dative, and so forth. The regular case system is apparently as follows. 

The nominative and the accusative, i.e., the cases of the subject of intransitive 
verbs and of the object, are not distinguished by means of any suffix, although the 
genitive and the dative sometimes occur in the function of the object. Thus, jal-gb 
chhe-tas, his share(-of) he divided ; n-chaba u-g Ib-r lai-s, him(-to) his bosom-to clasped. 

The subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the ca.se of the agent, which is 
formed by adding the suffix so, or s ; thus, bd-sd le-s, father-by said, the father 

said ; nydpan-su ll-s, small -by said, the younger said. 

the same form is also used as an instrumental ; thus, chdbuk-sd, with stripes. 

Instead of s we occasionally find forms such as sick or syach. Thus, sud mi-sich 
be kho-s, simple man-by skin took ; khu-mi-syach, by the thieves. 

The usual suffix of the dative is chabd or chnba, also written and evenj-chuba; 

thus, bd-chnba, to the father ; ba-j-chuba, to the father ; u-j-bdng, to him. In u-g khamiri-s 
kharl ma dd-s, his anyone-by anything not gave, no one gave him anything, the genitive 
has apparently been used instead of the dative, or else there is a dative suffix g, k. 

An ablative is formed by adding the suffix pattl or bail. Thus, hvdnam pattl, from 
a distance ; khaml chami bail from a daughter. 

The suffix of the genitive takes the forms go, gu, g, and k ; thus, bd-gb, of the 
father ; mi-g, of a man. 

So far as we can judge Irom the specimens, the terminative is commonly used as 
a locative. It is formed by adding the suffix rb, rl, ri, or r ; thus, la-rb. on the hand ; 
am-ri, and am-ar, on the way ; phu-ri, in the cave. Note phu-dr, in the cave. 
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Other locative suffixes are su, su, or similar forms, and khu ; thus, khung-su, at the 
bottom ; sa-khu, in the village. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are hadld, instead 
of ; bhitar, inside ; gdn-syu, before ; gund-patti, between ; hymg-su, behind ; Jive, from ; 
kJiu-syu and khva-syu, under ; lekhd and lekh,, for the sake of ; rakslid, with ; sdman, 
before; yart, yaran, on, and so forth. Postpositions are sometimes added to the base and 
sometimes to the genitive. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives precede the qualified noun in the nominative. In 
vydpan-sb serl dhuk-cJihan du-nyd, the smalhhy son all gathering, the younger son having 
gathered all, the case suffix has been added to the adjective mjdpan and not, as we 
would expect, to the noun. 

The particle of comparison is live ; thus, « pi-khan ti rhangsyd Iwe mhan mhan sini, 
his brother his sister from more tall is ; dukh Jive jhydn, all from good, best. Compare 
Chamba Lahuli ve. 

I^umerals. — The first numerals are found in the list of words. They precede the 
noun they qualify. Ninsd cJii, fifty, literally means ‘ two twenties ten.’ Nanas, 
hundred, should perhaps be na-nsa, five twenties. 


PronOUIlS. — The usual forms of the personal pronouns are as follows : — 



I 

We 

! Tkon 

1 Ton 

1 

He 

They 

Norn. 

ji,je,jin 

uiing 


gam 

hve. u 

MSf, hve-chan 

Agent 

ji-s 

nnng-s 

ga-sd, ga-sii, 
gas, gassai, \ 

gtissti 1 

gani^sd 

n*$u, usfy 
u-$y livedasu 

usts, live- 
chans 

Genit. 

ji-g, jai-gS, 

je, jy^ 

mi ng^g 

go-g, gu-g, go 

1 

gani-g 

] 

u-g. o-g, 0 , 
hvedo-g 

usi-go, hve- 
cha-g 


Besides, several other forms occur, such ViSje-van, by me; hve-yart-pattl, by him,Zi#. 
that-on-from, and so forth. Most of them are due to misunderstanding in the transla- 
tion or to misreading of the original draft. Others are simply slightly different forms of 
those registered in the above table, and they will be easily understood when met with. 

The Aryan loan-word apnb, apnb-gb^ apnb-k, own, is used as a reflexive pronoun. 

The pronoun u, b, he, is sometimes used in order to repeat a preceding noun before 
postpositions or governing words. Thus, b-g b-bd-g dayd rd-cJi, his his-father-of pity 
came ; Jiveda-s garlb ml u-cJiaba, rJm-sas, him-by poor man liim-to asked, he asked the 
poor man ; % garlb ml b-dd-s, this poor man his-envy-by, from envy of this poor man. 
Compare the corresponding use of pronominal prefixes in several Nepal dialects, in Kuki- 
Chin, and so on. 

Demonstrative pronouns are i, idb, id, and e, this; Jive, Jivedu, u, that. 

The interrogative pronouns are formed from the bases kJia, and gu. Thus 
kha-ml, who ? gu-dai-batl, from whom ? kJia, what ? gu-ld, how much ? how many ? 
gmnta-gane, how -having-done ? how ? and so forth. By adding ri or r the interrogative 
bases are made indefinite. Thus, kJiami-rl and kJiamir, a certain ; gvd-r, a certain ; 
kJia-rl, kJiar, anything, some. 

Belative pronouns VlXQ je, jai, jaid, jaidas, jaidb, who; jai-han-td, whatever. They 
are Aryan loan-words. Thus, kb-su-s jaidas suar jdn-sich, by the husks which the swine 
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ate ; md ml joidc-g td nyipcn oh, jam, ^ foolish man whose one small honse, wl.o possessed 
a small house ; je-g je sin, go Ihg, mice what is, thme is. 

VerbS.-The list of Standard Words and Phrases contains a series^ of verbal forms 
which do not occur in the specimens. On the whole, however, the conjugation m ang 
has is apparently less complicated than in the neighbouring dialects ot hanna, thaucl- 

^ There h tlfe same tendency to distinguish the person of the subject in the verb, 
especially in the case of the second person. The past tense is sometimes tornaed by 

means of reduplication of the base, as is also the case m Cliauclangsi and l,uuigM. ^ 
__ . . . . • riTi vTQ to fi'nm the liases Ihi^. and St. 


VatIi substantive 


The following forms occur : — 


— 

Present. 


Past, 

Sing. 1. 

sisi 


i:7s 

2. 

Sisin ; Ihen 

( 

Si-VUH-S 

3. 

sin, sini ; iii ; Vie 


sis, sick, syii-ch, j-' ■ 

l/ii) ij- ’/m 

s' i s 

Plnr. 1. 

na-si-su 

1 

2. 

sfstn 

1 

1 

.w-'aii-'v' 

3. 

sini ; Ihi/a, i.e. Ihe 

1 

j 

si'.'h, 


Other forms are 5is, shall be ; lhe-77i ching-ni, to bo is proper; kn-lhoin, (in order 
that) we might he (merry), and so forth. 

The bases of the verb substantive are freely used in the formation of the various 
tenses of finite verbs. 

Present time. — The specimens contain very few forms of the present. In the 
first person singular we find the compound form slchan sis, I am dying; and in the 
second person rhai-san, thoulivest, occurs. Both contain the verb suhstantiic', rhai-s't-n 
also the sufiBx n of the second person. It will be seen that there is liere no suffix 
denoting the first person. 

The third person singular is formed in various ways. The base alone is sometimes 
used; thus, ding, he falls. In other cases the suffixes and < or d are aiUled, Thus, 
rai~ni, he comes ; hve-f, he is grazing ; khvci^d, he digs. 

The list of words contains several additional forms; thus, I strike ; sd-ti-ld, 
1 am striking; di-s, I go; sai-t-na-ld,i}Qa\x. strikest; d\ n, he goes; sai-tn-ld, no strike ; 
di-s-ung, we go ; sai-ti^nald, you strike; di-si/i, you go; sait-kl, they strike; di-n, they 

go- . 

Past time.— The common suffix of past time is ^ or sk ; thus, li-s, hr- said • gd-su, 
he made. In the first person an i appai-ently precedes the 5 , and in the’ second person n 
mu, nai, or 7iu is inserted. Thus, gai-s, I did ; tdl-i-s, I transgressed ; tam-n-su -ottest i 
kur-nau-s, or kur-nai-s, broughtest ; dd-nu-s, gavest, ' ^ 

Instead of s we often find ch ; thus, rd-ch, and also nr-/, he came ; de'-ch, he 
went. 
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Compound suffixes are sas, chas, and tas ; thus, rhu-sas, asked ; tho-chas, demand- 
ed ; gd-tas, made. There are no instances of such forms in the first and second persons. 

The s-suffixes are sometimes used in connexion with a prefix ka ; thus, ka-lunch, 
got angry ; ka-hd-sas, he was lost ; ka-rho-chas, he was alarmed. 

The base is sometimes reduplicated in the past, and suffixes such as di, ti, and n, 
all probably various forms of the copula, are added. Thus, ga-gd-dl, he has done ; 
ga-gd-ti, thou gavest ; di-dl-n, he went. 

Compound forms are rhai-n-sich, lived ; jd-n-sich, were eating, and so forth. 

Note, finally, isolated forms such as lhangydn, squandered; thum-syd, gathered; 
manai-ne, entreated ; td-ben, td-pach, and thai-pach, went, and so forth. Several 
additional forms will be found in the list of words. 

Future. — The present is apparently also used as a future ; thus, di-s, 1 shall go ; 
le-tl, I shall say. According to the list of words the most common future suffix seems 
to contain a t. 

Imperative. — Tfie base alone is often used as an imperative ; thus, kiir, take ; dd, 
give ; chuksan-gd, cloth make, put on. Common imperative suffixes are ne, and te, the 
latter also occurring as tai and dai. Thus, dd-ne, give ; dd-te, give ; gd4ai, make ; 
gvi-dai, bind. 

The list of words contains several additional forms. No instances of their use are, 
however, given. 

The materials available do not contain any example of a negative imperative. 

Verbal nouns, — The base alone is used as a verbal noun. Thus, hb, to feed ; tung, 
to drink. The usual suffix is m or mb ; thus, sai~m cliyung-ni, to strike is proper ; 
di-mb-k man ma gd-s, going-of mind not made, he did not want to go ; pd-mi-k, measur- 
ing for, in order to measure. 

A suffix t apparently occurs in pyaiigat, to fill. Le-san, word, is properly a past 
participle of le, to say. 

Participles. —Participles which are used as adjectives are formed by adding n, past 
san, to the base ; thus, jd-n sich, eating were ; slcha-n sis, dying I am ; td-san tbjh, 
the left load, the load which had been left ; pyd-san, filled, full. 

The suffix s, se, ch, cJiai, chu, or che forms conjunctive particixdes. Thus, yan-s, 
hearing ; rd-ch, coming ; thiik-se, returning ; dl-chai, going ; khisai-chu, despairing ; 
hri-che, arising. Such forms are occasionally also used as adjectives ; thus, kha-rdch mdl, 
theft- come property, stolen property. 

Other conjunctive participles are formed by adding the suffixes ne, {nyd) and te ; 
thus, calling ; rAa- we, bringing ; dei-wya, gathering ; hb-tl, leaving. In pi-k ktirs, 
taking up carried, a suffix k has apparently been added. Compare pb-k sichas, having 
died was, had died. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed ma, or, sometimes, mu. 
Thus, ma dd-s, did not give ; ma tdlis, I did not transgress ; leni-um mu-ni, to say 
(worthy) not am. 

Order of words. — The order of words is the same as in connected forms of speech, 
subject, object, verb. Adjectives and numerals precede the qualified word. 

For fui-ther details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. 

von 111, VART I. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

EAXGKAS OR SAUKIYA KHUN. 


Specimen I. 


(District Almora.) 


LHANGTl 

PRODIGAL 


SERI-GO 
SON- OF 


RAMKO. 

STORY. 


Ehamiri ni (i.e. mi)-Glia-k 
Certain man-of 

apno ba-j-chuba li-s, ‘he 

his father-to said, ‘ O 


msi sen. 
two sons. 
ba, 

father, thtj 


go 


Gar kb a kha 
And what what 
jaydad-patti 
property-from 


ramk5, nyapan-su 
story, young-hy 

jai-go jal ji 
my share me 


da, jai ji 

chyung-gani 

ie jal 

ji 

da.’ 

Gar 

hrai-yart-patti 

give, what mine 

proper-is 

my share 

me 

give' 

And 

that- 

on-from 

usi-gunda-pattl 

apno jal-go 

chhe-tas. 

Gar 

mhan 

jya 

mha 

le, 

them-between-from 

his share 

divided. 

And 

many 

days 

not 

were. 

nyapan-s6 seri 

dhuk-ohhan 

duk-chhan 

du-nya 

hvanam 

del 

taben 


yonnger-by son 

all 

all 

gathering far cotmtry 

went 

gar 

hve-r 

madan 

rhaich 

apno-go mal-tal lhangyan. 

Gar 

and 

there 

wrong 

living 

own property squandered. 

And 

jab 

hve tuk-chhan-dhuk 

Ihi-tas, 

hve de^ pun kal 

parech, 

when 

he 

all 

had-spent. 

that country big famine 

fell. 

gar 

XL 

tang 

ka>lhij. 

Gar 

u hve des khanoir 

jhyain 

and 

he destitute 

became. 

And 

he that country some 

good 

mi 

raksha 

di-chai 

nhai-ch, 

gar 

u-su u-chuba apan rai-r 

suar 

man 

with 

going 

stayed. 

and 

him-by him his field-to 

swine 

ho 

pa-s. 

Gar 

hvidahi 

kosus 

jaidas sungar jansich hise 

apno 

to-graze sent. 

And 

those 

hiisJcs-with tohich swine ate gladly own 

dan 

pyangat 

va 

unsich, 

gar 

u-g khamiri-^ khari ma 

das. 

belly 

to- fill 

he(rj 

wished. 

and 

him any-one-by anything not 

gave. 

Gar 

jab 

hye 

apno des-chnba 

chyang-ra-ch hver-patti Ig-s, 

^ ie 

And 

when 

he 

his senses-to 

returned there-froni said. 

.1^ 

‘ m y 


ba-k naukar o 

father-of servants their 

phi sichan sis. Ji 

hunger dying am. 1 

le-ti. “ he ba. 


will-say, 


0 father, 


dan-syu ja-m mhan 
belly-from food more 

hri-che apno ba-chuba dis 

rising own father-to will-go 

ii-s Bhagvan machchha 

me-hy God's will {?) 


jansich, 

eat, 

gar 
and 


je 

1 


gar 
and 

u-chulia 

hini-fo 


mu-ni 
not- is 


gar 

and 
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go saman pap 
cf-thee before sin 
Jo (i.e. ji) apno 
Me own 


gais. 

Gar 

je pbir 

go 

seri lem-um 

mu-ni. 

did. 

And 

I again 

thy 

son to-say 

not-am. 

ta 

naukar 

ga-tai.” ’ 

Gar 

apno-k ba-g 

chuba 

one 

servant 

nuike'' ’ 

And 

own father-of 

near 


hricke deck. 

Gan {i.e. gar) 

kve 

hvanam. 

sis, 

u ba' 

■s kvanam-patti 

arising went. 

And 

he 

far 

was. 

his father-by 

far-from 

6n-s, gar o-g 

6-ba-g 

daya ra-ch. 

gar 

hver-patti 

se-nye 

u-ckaba 

saw, and his 

his-father-of pity came. 

and 

there-from 

running 

him 

xi-g 16-r 

lai-s 

gar 

ckuk 

das. 

Gar 

seri-su 

u-chaba 

his bosom-to 

clasped 

and 

kiss 

gave. 

And 

son-by 

him-to 

le-s, ‘ be 

ba, 

ii-s 

B bag van 

mackckya 


yam 

said, ‘ 0 

father, 

me-by 

GoTs 


tvill (.^) 

according-to f) 


mu-ni gar go-g 

not-is cind thy 

geri limtim 

son to- say 

‘ dukh-hve jhyau 
‘ all-from good 
Gar o 
And his 
ji iii-m 
my eating 
tanch ; live 
is-alive ; he 
ka-Ies. 
made. 


tinnane {i.e. samne ?) 
before 

mu-ni.’ Gar 
not-am' And 
chuksam tbai-ne 
robe taking-out 


la-ro 
hand-on 
chyung-m 
proper-is. 
ka-hvasas, 
was-lost, 


lag-chhyab 
ring 
Ka-lai, 
Why, 
thyak 
again 


gar 

and 


pap 
sin 
ba-so 
father-by 
rba gar 
brina and 

t/ 

like-r 

feet-on 


\ 

this 


37 ^ 

my 


tancb.’ 

is-foundd 


sen 

son 

Ajai 

Then 


ge-s. Gar je 

go-g 

did. And I 

thy 

apno-go naukar 

le-s, 

oicn servants 

said, 

i rka-ne ckuksan-ga. 

this bringing put-on. 

paul ckugsan-ga. 

Gar 

shoes put. 

And 

pok-sickas, gar 

pbir 

dead- was, and 

again 

kvai ka-kesas 

kisam 

they feasting 

merry 


o-g 

pack 

seri 

rai-r 

syack. 

Gar 

ka u 

ra-ck 

And his 

elder 

son 

field-in 

teas. 

And 

then he 

coming 

ka sva 

ra-j 

ninam 

cbyang-ra-j. 

u-su 

toga-baja-tus 

gar 

and home 

coming 

near 

returned, him-by 

music 

and 

uacbe-ck sabd sunais. 

Gar 

u-s 

ta 

naukar 

vi-ne 

dancinq-of sound heard. 

And 

him-by 

one 

servant called-having 

rhu-sas, ‘ ido-i 

y 

thya 

live 

kha-sin ? ’ 

Gar 

u-su u-chabang 

asked, ‘ this-of meaning {?) 

that 

what-is ? ’ 

And 

him-by 

him-to 

les, ‘ go ] 

pi-kban 

ra-cb. 

Go 

ba-sso 

jbyain 

ga-ga-di ; 

kba-lai, 

said, ‘ thy 

brother 

came. 

Thy 

father-by 

good 

has- made ; 

7':hij, 

u-s u 

jbyain 

tang-s.’ 

Gar 

u kaluncb 

gSr u-s 

bkitar 

him-by him 

loell 

foundd 

And 

he got-angry 

and him-by 

inside 

di-mb-k man 

ma 

gas. 

I-lekba 

o 

ba-so 

bhai ra- 

■cb gar 

going-cf mind 

not 

made. 

This-for his 

father-by out came and 

n manai-ne. 

Gar 

u-s 

ap-no 

ba-ckba 

lai-s, 

, ‘ jevan 

{i.e. ji-s) 

him entreated. 

And 

him-by 

own 

father-to 

said 

‘ me-by ■> 
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i-la 

baras-bati go ^ya 

gai-s, gar 

ji-s 

gul-pair 


so-many 

years-jrcm thy service did, and me-by 

any-time 

thy 

le-san ma talis. Gussu gul-pair ta 

nyapan 

mala-ku 

rach 

word not transgressed. Thee-by any-time one 

small 

goat-of 

hid 

lek ma 

da-nus je raks6-k 

dagar besas 

usi. 

Hi 

i 

even not 

gavest I friends-qf with merry 

might-be. 

And 

this 

go seri 

bacbbo-cban din 

mal -urais, 

iai 

bre 

ra-j, 

thy son 

harlots with {?) 

property squandered, when he 

came. 

ha ga-s u-lekha rnhan 

kbnsi ga-ga-ti.’ 

Gar 

6 

ba-s 

then thee-by him-Jor great 

feast madest.' 

And 

his father-by 

u-jbang 

le-s, ‘ seri, ga 

i^aksh rbai-san, 

gar 

je-g 


him-to 

said, ‘ son, thou 

me-with Uvedest, 

and 

mine 

what 

sin go 

Ibe. I bajibi 

Ibe than je 

kliusis 

gar 

jbyain 

is thine 

is. This proper 

is that (?) ice 

merry 

and 

well 

kalhain ; 

ka-lai, i go 

pi-kban lhai jai 

pok 

sicbas, 

pbir 

shonld-be ; 

why, this thy 

brother is who 

dead 

was, 

again 

tanch ; 

gar kabosas, tbyak-tang-is.’ 




is-alive ; 

and was-lost, was-fotmd-again.' 
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Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 


KANGKAS OE SAUKIYA KHAX. 

Specimen II. 

(Disteict Almora.) 

TA EATHA SIEl. 

ONE TALE IS. 

Jaiclasu khich mi-g lekh king khvacla live diag* 

Whom-hy other man-of sake-for pit digs he is-caught {?). 

Gvar sang-khu ta mhan sud mi, jai-do-g ta nyapau cliyam gar 

Certain village-in a very simple man, whose one small house and 

khari lasung-mal rhain-sich. Og raksha-sich o-dagar ris gan-syacii 

some female-male-goats Hoed. Eis neighbour s-hy him-with envy making 

og sndak-sich-man-^ya iighat tak-ne live sang-khn-patti lis mihnat 
his simplicity-by opportunity seeking him village-in-from to-expel attempt 
gan-sich. 
made. 

Hve ta jya jab o-g lasung-mala jhyara-r doug-u-sicb, usi-s6 

Then one day when his female-male- goats jungle-in yrazing-were, them-by 

u' ta bei’ kik-tas gar imta ga*ne dug sai-s. Hvo garibas 

them one precipice-in throio and so doing all killed. That poor 

sud mi-sich live rai-mala be kbos gar be-cban gooita gano 

simple man-by those cows-goats skin took-of and skins somehow doing 

rangati-ra kurs. xim-ar u nam kabecli, gar hve-iui guda phu-ri 

selling-for took. Way-on him night befell, and there some caoe-in 

ka-rbaicli. Pyal-muncb byangsu gSr klui-mi kbu-racb mal livanaoi-patti 

stopped. Midnight after some thief stolen property farfrom 

kbu-ne cbyang-tas gar hvedas phuar de gas. Hve pbu bhitar usi-gO 

bringing arrived and them-by cave-at abode made. That cave inside their 

usi-g kharbarat pan-ne hve ml mhan kabyucb gar u-s live be-cban- 

their noise hearing that man much Jeared and him-by those skins- 

khu'syu jai u-s rba-s apbi chyas-m maiki gas. Phu bbitar 
under lohich him-by brought himself to-hide attempt {?) made. Cave inside 
be kharbarat yan-s kliu-mi ka-rho-cbas gar khu-mi-syach dbuk mul 

skin noise hearing thieves were-alarmed and thieces-by all silver 

jai micban bveran sindecb kasecb. Dublo mi-s hve mul 

which men there leaving ran. Simple man-by that silver 
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apan 
him 
tang-s 


jai 

lohieh 


siga 


rasya tas gar apno suar tapach. I mul 

with took and own village-to went. This silver 

u-s pa-mi-k u-s paros khamir-chuba ta 

got him-hy to-measure him-hy neighbour some-to a measure 

Hve paros mi-cbas ido-go bbed 
That neighbouring man-by this~of discernment 
rbai-s, siga kbung-su lis vaktas. 

tar applied. 
do-sicb bve 
borrowed that 


measure 


bottom-at 


broiight, 

pa-ne siga jai 

having-measured measure which 
kbar mul kadocb. Idas 
some silver stuck. This-by 

hvedas garib mi u-cbaba 
them-by poor man that-to 


u-s 

him-by 
tbo-cbas. 
asked. 

ga-mo bast ki bvedas kba 
making for that him-by what 

Hve dubal mai-^ mul 
That simple man-by silver 
da-s gar u kbuog-su lis-as 
gave and its bottom-at tar-by 


b"o parosi-go mi-cban lobb cbyang-racb, 
his neighbourhood- of men avarice came, 

rhu-sas, ‘ga-su i-la gar mul gumta-gane 

askedt ‘ thee-by so-much some silver how-doing 


gu-dai tangansu ? 
whence gottest ? ’ 

I garib mi 
This poor man 
duk rai-mal 
all cows- goats killed 
ki u-s is 
that him-by this-by 
I ramko"S 


rang-ne.’ 


' IJ-s le-s, ‘apno-g lasung-mal be 

Him-by said, ‘ self-of female-goats-male-goats skins having sold.' 

o-das gar mul l6bb-se o-g paros-as apno-g 

his-envy-by and silver avarice-by his neighbour-by own 

sais gar o-g be-k rang-k kurs. GSr kba le, 

and their skins-of to-sell took. And what happened, 
saudas sirpba mani mul tang-s. 
bargain-by only little silver got. 

ri^ ra-ch u-s garib lui'Sr cbim me puktas 


This matter-by anger coming him-by poor man-of hoiise{-to) fire 


ido-go 
and this-of 


gar 


pba-ku 

ashes 


ga-tas. 

made. 


Garib 

Poor 


mi 

man 


rai pba tbum-sya 
all {?) ashes collected 


gar 

and 


set 

ta 

one 


tbaili-r 

tasu, gar 

u-go rang 

kurs tbaipacb. 

Am-ri u-s apno 

thaili 

bag-in 

put, and 

it to-sell 

taking went. 

TVay-on him-by own 

bag 

am-gu 

pber-su 

si-tas gir 

ta 

tidbaru-cbuba 

jai ninam sicb 

ti 

way-of 

corner-at 

left and 

a 

spring-to 

which near was 

loater 

tung 

decb. 

I-jya-ro 

ta 

kbicb mi 

bi ' bojb bo-ti-tas 

ti 

to-drink 

went. 

This-time-at 

one 

other man 

flour load leaving 

water 

tung 

decb. 

Tbuk-se u 

-s 

Ibesas apan bbari si-ne pha-o 

to-drink 

icent. 

Returning him-by 

mistaking 

own load leaving ashes-of 


bojb 

load 

hver 

there 

Hve 

That 

bi 

flour 


syaug 


kur^ gar apno-go 
took and ovm 

ta-san bojb jai 
pid load vjhich 
bhari-r kbari kbasiu 


decb. Hve garib mi 

home icent. That poor man 

kliich mi-s si-ne de-ch 
other man-by leaving went 
i-libitar van-ne 


gar 


load-on some strange-signs this-inside 
pyu-san tang-s. Hi u-s u 

filled found. Then him-by that 


seen 
bojb 
load 


u-s 

hirn-by 
u-s 

him-by 
apno suar 
his home-to 


lek tbok-sas 
also returned and 

pik kurs. 

taking carried. 

u til-Sj 

it opening, 
kurs, jai-ba 
took, so-that 
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u-s 

hve hi-g 

li-g andaj 

gas, 

ha 

apno-go 

parosi 

him-by 

that fiour-of 

weight-of measuring 

made. 

then 

his 

neighbour 

siga 

thochusu. 

O-g parosi hi 

pa-ne 

garib 

mi-s 

apno-go 

measure 

asked. 

Kis neighbour flour 

knowing 

poor 

man-by 

oion 


chim-g plia-g badla hi tangsu u-s lek apno-go chyam me po-su, 

house-of asJies-of instead Jlour got him-by also self-of house fire set, 

gar bve u-go pha-go rang ma tachu {i.e. tar-chu?), gar khisaichu apno 

and he its ashes-qf selling not could, and despairing own 

sor ra-chu gar jaihanta u-s ga-su hventa bare pachlitaehu. 

home-to came and whatever him-by did that much repented. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

He who digs a pit for another, he himself falls into it. 

In a certain village there lived a simple man who possessed a small house and 
some cattle. His neighbours envied him and tried to take advantage of his simplicity 
and expel him from the village. 

One day when his herd of goats was grazing in the jungle, they threw them over a 
precipice and thus killed them aU. The poor simple man took the skins of the cattle 
and carried them ofiE to sell somehow or other. Night befell him on the way and he 
took shelter in a cave. After midnight some thieves brought some stolen property 
from a distance and took up their quarters before the cave. Hearing the noise made by 
them, as he lay within the cave, the man was much alarmed and tried to hide under 
the skins he had brought. Hearing the noise of the skins in the cave, the thieves were 
alarmed, and ran off leaving all the silver they had brought. The simple man took 
possession of the silver and went home. He asked one of his neighbours for a measure 
in order to measure the silver he had brought. The neighbour, who wanted to know 
what he had brought, put some tar on the bottom of the measure. After having 
measured the silver, the simple man returned the measure, and some silver was sticking 
in the tar. His neighbour became greedy and asked how he had sot so much money. 
He said, ‘ by selling the skins of my flock.’ Filled with envy and from avarice his 
neighbour then killed all his own cattle and took the skins off to sell them, but he only 
got very little in return for them. 

He therefore got angry and set fire to the poor man’s house. The poor man 
collected the ashes in a bag and went off to sell it. On the way he left his bag at a 
corner and went to drink water at a well in the neighbourhood. In the meantime 
another man left a load of flour and went to drink water. On returning he by mistake, 
left his own load there and went off with the ashes. When the poor man returned he 
took the load which the other man had left. He saw some strange marks on it, opened 
it, and found it to be full of flour. He went home, and again asked for the measure in 
order to know how much flour he had got. When his neighbour understood that he had 
received flour in return for the ashes of his house, he set fire to his own house. He 
could not, however, sell the ashes, and went home in despair and repented much of what 
he had done. 
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DARMIYA. 

Tlie Patti of Darma forms part of the Pargana of Parma in Almora. It is bounded 
on the north by Tibet ; on the west by the chain containing the Panchachuh group and 
the Chhipula peak ; on the south by a line drawn from the latter peak due east to the 
Kali River, and on the east by the chain culminating in Yirgnajung separating it from 
the Byangs Valley and Patti Chaudangs. Darma is sub-divided into the Malla and 
Talla, %.e. upper and lower pattis. 

The inhabitants are Bhotias, and their number was estimated for this Survey at 
1 , 761 . 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a translation of well-known popular 
tale have been forwarded from the district, together with a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases, The materials are not satisfactory, but they form the only basis of the remarks 
on Darmiya which follow. 

Darmiya is closely related to the dialects spoken in the neighbouring districts of 
Byangs and Chaudangs. It has been much influenced by Aryan forms of speech in 
vocabulary and grammar, not however to the same extent as Chaudangsi. 

PronnnciatioiL* — The phonetic system is richly developed. The vowels a, i, and u 
are both short and long. E and. o are always marked as loug. The marking of the other 
long vowels is not, however, consistent. 

Final vowels are often interchanged or dropped. Thus the genitive suffix occurs 
in the forms gu, go, gai, and g ; the suffix of the case of the agent is su, sai, and s ; the 
verbal noun ends in mo, mu and m, and so forth. 

Vowels are also often dropped in unaccented syllables. Compare luh-cJio and 
kctrlk-cho, became ; ka-p-tdng-su, was found again {'pl) ; ka-p-da-su, gave back, returned ; 
rd-ln-chu and rd'lan-chu, coming, and so forth. 

It has already been mentioned that d and u often interchange ; thus, tadb and tadu, 
that ; the locative suffix rd or yw,and so forth. Ai is interchangeable with u and d in 
the suffixes of the genitive and in the case of the agent, Ai also interchanges with e in 
the base mi, se, strike. 

I am not sure how the sound which has been transliterated ug is pronounced. It 
seems probable that ng sometimes denotes the nasal pronunciation of the preceding vowel 
and sometimes the guttural nasal. 

With regard to consonants there are gutturals, palatals, cerebrals, dentals and 
labials, of aspirated soft consonants only dh, dh and hh occur. 

There are two s-sounds, a dental a and a palatal sh, a dental r and a cerebral r, but 
apiiarently do z or nh. 

^ Hard and soft consonants are often interchanged ; thus, kaAd-sii and gd-su, made ; 
khai-chu aod Mai-Ju, other ; itu aod idu, that; and 6a, father. It seems probable 
that we have here really aspirated soft consonants wMch are often also pronounced in 
such a way as to be hardly distinguishable from the corresponding hard sounds. 

Aspirated and imaspirated letters are sometimes interchanged; thus aviand nnhi 
own ; luk^chu and Ihik-cliu, became. ^ ’ 
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Dropping of consonants seems to occnr in forms such as jyu, instead of ji-gu, my ; 
jangal-u, instead of jangal-ru, in the jungle, and so forth. 

Final consonants of Classical Tibetan are often dropped. Thus, Id, Tibetan lag, 
hand ; phii, Tibetan phug, cave ; gyu, Tibetan rgyug-pa, run, and so forth. In other 
cases a vowel is added ; thus, tdJc-u, Tibetan gchig, one ; nis-it, Tibetan gnyis, two ; tiik-ii, 
Tibetan drug, six, and so forth. 

The initial compound consonants of Classical Tibetan are commonly simplified ; 
thus, rgyu-ha becomes gyu, run ; khyi becomes khi, dog ; gtong-ha becomes dd, gives ; 
bzhi becomes pi, four, and so forth. 

We have no information about the use of tones in the dialect. 

Articles. — There are no articles. Indefinite pronouns and the numeral tdko, td, 
one, are used as an indefinite article, and demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used as 
a kind of definite article. Thus, khaml hd, gahu bd, a certain father, a father ; tdko 
cha-me, a daughter ; td jyd, a day ; idu phu-gu ddr-myd, at the door of tbe cave ; u idit 
ddng-gu pisd-ru tdng rb-lan-td-td, he the hill-of top-on cattle grazing-is. 

Nouns. — Gender. — The natural gender is distinguished by using different words, or 
by adding affixes denoting the gender. Thus, bd, father ; mind, mother ; lang, bull ; 

cow : ma-ld, he-goat ; Id-sdng, she-goat : rdng, horse; mo-rdng, mave: pho-pMi, 
male deer ; md-pMi, female deer, and so forth. 

Number. — The plural is not marked when it appears from the context. The usual 
plural suffix is chan; thus, rdng-chan, horses; cha-me-chan, daughters. The list of 
words also contains forms such as bd titti and duld bd, fathers, lit. many fathers. 

Case. — If "we can trust the materials, the various cases are freely interchanged. 
Compare idmu vd-su chim-rhsu Idbh pi-rd-su, then his neighbour*to avarice came, 
where the suffix su, which properly belongs to the case of the agent, is used to form a 
genitive and a dative. 

The base without the addition of any suffix is commonly used to denote the sub- 
ject of intransitive verbs, and the direct object ; thus, gu-gu nu-nu pi-rd-ni^nl, thy 
brother has returned ; api dan kve-n, his belly filling. The dative, and occasion- 
ally also the case of the agent, are sometimes used to denote the direct object ; thus, 
ji-su n-g siri-jd kaml-su, mc-by his son-to struck, I have beaten his son; idii bai-sd 
rdng-md, those skins-by to-sell, in order to sell those skins. In usi-khu kiktasu, them 
threw, they threw them down, the suffix khd is added in order to denote the direct 
object. 

The subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the case of the agent by adding the 
suffix su, s, which also denotes the instrument. Thus, siri-su Ihe-sii, the eon said ; 
jydng-s, with ropes. 

The suffix of the dative is apparently yd, ju, also written chd, chu ; tiius, ddng-ml- 
chu, to the servants; bd-chd, to the father; sahar-jd^io a city. This suffix is used 
in the same wide sense as Classical Tibetan la; ihviS,, ga-sd tadd kha-mi-jd tuni-su, 
thee-by that whom-with boughtest, from whom did you buy that? The case of the 
agent is occasionally used as a dative ; thus, chim-ri-su, to the neighbour. 

The suffix of the ablative is chu, usually preceded by khar, on ; thus, vd-jd-chu, 
from with him ; bd-khar-chu, from a father. Another suffix of the ablative is chydng ; 

voLi in, PAST I, ■ 3 R 2 
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thus, hir chydng gain, all from good, best. Instead of chu we occasionally also find 
su, i.e. apparently the suffix of the case of the agent ; thus, mnam-su, from a distance. 

The suffix of the genitive is go, gu, gai, g, also written kd, ku, etc. Thus, bd-chan- 
gd, of fathers ; cha-me-gu, of a daughter ; md-ld-la-chu-gai hai, the skins of the sheep 
and goats ; sirl-ku, of a son, and so forth. The case of the agent, the dative and the 
ablative are occasionally used instead ; thus, idv, sudhd ml-su ddh-su, out of envy of 
that simple man ; aphl chhdnd-ju phd-gu philan, instead of the ashes of his hut ; 
khvi-thai-chu mdl, theft-from property," stolen property. Sometimes also the genitive is 
indicated by simply putting the governed before the governing noun, without adding 
any suffix ; thus, phu hhitaru hai kharbar, cave within skins noise, the rustling of the 
skins in the cave. 

The suffix of the terminative, which is commonly used as a locative, is 7'd or rw ; 
thus, desh-ru, to a country ; rau-ru, in the jungle. Other suffixes of the locative are 
uinhi, and 7nyd ; thus, mdl-tdl-nhiM, in the property ; ddr-myd, at the gate. 

Other relations are indicated hy means of postpositions. Such are nlrtid, near ; 
ti, te, with ; raksyd, together with ; kliu, in ; le, into; chart, from, added to the base; 
ddngsu, for the sake of ; ramaru, under ; pisaru, on the top of ; tutu, Ikan-ti, before ; 
yungkon-tz, behind ; philan, instead of ; herd, under, usually added to the genitive ; and 
so forth. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the noun they qualify ; thus, kha-tni jain nil, a 
good man. The particle of comparison is chydng or chydng-rl, compare Ladakhi 
sang ; thus, hir chydng jainu, all from good, best; usl pe vd I'angsyd chydng-rl yamhd 
hu nislnl, his brother his sister than more tall is. 

Numerals. — I’he numerals are given in the list of words. They precede the word 
they qualify. There is no indication in the materials of the use of generic particles. 

Pronouns. — The following are the regular personal pronouns : — 



1 

i I 

1 

1 

We 

•j 

Thou 

You 

! He, she, 

1 

j They 

Nom. . 

1 1 
1 

. ! ji 

1 in 

gai 

! gai-nl 

Uf VO 

1 

usi 

Agent . 

' , . 1 

. , jl-su, Jt-s j 

in-saij in^s 

ga-su, gas 

gam-s{ii) 

u~su 

usi-su 

Genit. 

• ' ft-gu, ji-g 

in-go 

go-gu 

rjam-fjii 

U-ffO 

i 

1 

i 

1 usi-ffu 


Other forms are jyu, my ; tiing-ru, we {sio ) ; gd-gund, thine ; jl, he {sic ) ; ing-gii, 
his {sic), and so forth. The list of words also contains forms such as ji-snd, by me ; 
ganl-sutd, by you; u-khand, in it, and so forth. 


Demonstrative pronouns are nai, nadd, nadii, andd, this ; id, kid, idii, itii, that; tad 
tadd, tadn, that ; and so forth. 

Interrogative pronouns are kha-ml, what man ? who ? kha, what ? tddng, how much 
how many ? ’ 

Interrogative pronouns are sometimes also used as relatives ; thus, uldng mdl jl 
chhyu-m nhint, jl dd, how much property I to-get am, me give, give me the share 
of the property which I shall get. Gabu is probably originally an interroc^ative 
pronoun. It is often used as a relative ; thus, gahu-su ml ddng-su kung khvai-td 
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dphi uhhnd di-nl, he who digs a pit for another, he himself falls into it ; tdko mi 
gahu-gd tdko chhdnd nl-chu, a man whose a hnt was, a man who possessed a hut ; idu 
hai-gu herd gahu-chu ii-sai rai-chu, under those skins which he had brought. 

Such clauses are formed according to Aryan grammatical principles. The Aryan 
relative jo is also often met with ; thus, ji jo mnt, bir gd-gund Ihe, mine what is, all 
thine is. 

In other cases demonstrative pronouns are used as relatives ; thus, nadu mdlu iddsd, 
tdng-su idu pd-mu, this property him-by brought that to-measure, in order to measure 
the property he had brought ; idu hhdrl klusu khaiju mi-sii sl-lan dl-chu, that load 
there other man leaving went, the load which the other man bad left. 

Other instances of relative clauses are gu-gu nai sirt, hodu gu mdltdlu kaphukai- 
sii, thy this son, he (i.e. who) thy property wasted ; usl-gu chimrl gu usd ddh gd-nd nk 
chUy his neighbours who his envy making were. 

It will be seen that there is no fixed way in which relative clauses are expressed. 
Aryan principles are gradually being introduced. They have not, however, as yet 
vindicated themselves as really belonging to the language. 

In addition to the relative pronouns we may also mention conjunctions such as 
gahu hakht, when ; jab, when ; ki, that, and so forth. 

Indefinite pronouns are khaml, a certain ; gabu, a certain ; kha-ml-rl, anyone 5 
khai-rl, anything; khai-chu and khaiju, other, and so forth. 

Verbs* — Darmiya conjugation is based on the same principles as those found in 
other connected forms of speech. The various tenses are not formed from different 
bases as in classical Tibetan, but by means of suffixes. There is a distinct tendency to 
distinguish the person of the subject in the form of the verb, at least so far as the 
second person singular is concerned. The suffix of that person is n ; thus, sai-t~an, 
strikest. 

Verb substantive. — The usual bases of the verb substantive are the, nl, si, and t. 
In the present tense we find the for all persons and numbers, and also forms such as 
ni-nl, is ; {ching) nl and {ching) si, is (proper) ; nhinl, am ; nhsl-nl, is, are ; kha mang- 
se-n, what are you called ? luk^chu, am, is ; ma IMk-chu, am not ; rd-lan tdtd, grazing 
is, and so forth. 

The corresponding past tense is nl-sls, was ; ul-sin-sd, wast, we were, you were ; 
nl-san-su, he was ; nl~chu, he was, they were. 

Finite verbs. — The verb substantive is freely used in the formation of the various 
tenses of finite verbs. 

Present time. — The present tense is formed by adding si, nl, or other forms of the 
verb substantive to the base. In the first person singular we find forms such as sai-tl, 
strike ; dl-sl, go. In the second person singular we find sydng-si-n, thou livest ; in the 
third person singular o'd-nl, comes ; khvai-td, digs ; and in the third person plural 
gdytd, they make. The list of Standard "Words and Phrases further contains forms such 
as sai-tan, thou strikest, we strike ; sai-td, you strike, they strike ; dl-si-na-ld, thou 
goest; disvan, we go; disi-nl-ld, you go ; dl-tl, they go. 

Compound forms are sydngksi-nl, he lives ; rdlan tdtd, he is grazing, and so on. 

Past time. — The usual suffix of the past tense occurs in various forms such as sd, 
8U. s, chd, chu ; thus, Ihe'SU, he said ; gd-s, he made ; td-chd, he went ; rd-chu, he 
came. 
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In the first person an element ye, ya, y, or I is apparently inserted before the tense 
suffix; thus, gamcJia-yesu, I have walked; se-ya~8, I struck, we struck; di-ya-s, we 
went; I did ; kam-l-sU,l have beaten; sai-lan td-ya-su, striking I went, I 

was striking ; gd-ln-d td-y-sii, I was doing, and so forth. The same element is some- 
times also suffixed in the third person ; thus, ma de-ya-su, did not go. 

In the second person an often followed by a vowel, is inserted ; thus, se-n-s, 
struckest ; and tb-na-sv,, boughtest ; tdng-nu-su, foundest. In the plural we 

find de-nl‘Sb, you went ; se-s, you struck. 

The suffix of past time is sometimes added to the participle ending in Ian ; thus, 
hharl rnpayd dah-lan-chu, some rupees were sticking. Such forms are properly con- 
junctive participles. 

Instead of chu we once findyii; thus, dl-ju, he went. 

The suffix of the past is sometimes preceded by other suffixes such as at, ta, 
ti, te, but I am not in a position to state how those additions modify the meaning. 
Thus, aybng-sl-chu, he lived ; chJihl-ti'au, he divided ; parhl-te-su, he wasted ; aai-ta- 
an, they killed ; pug-ta-au, he set. Forms such as td-di-su, left ; gd-di-au, did, are 
probably compounds and literally mean ‘ leave- went,’ ‘ do-went’ respectively. 

Two prefixes occur in the formation of the past, viz., ka and pa ; thus, ka-lk- 
chu, became ; ka-jyar-chu, feared ; kn-phukai-su, wasted ; pa-thbk-al-chu, returned, etc. 
Pa probably also occurs in parkeau, wasted. It seems to take the form pi in pi- 
kvbr-su, he carried off ; pi-lhve-thai-chu, he was lost. The prefix pi, p, often seems 
to mean ‘back,’ ‘again;* thus, pi-rd-nhni, he has come back; ka-p-tdng-au, is 
found back ; ka-p-dd-au, he gave back. 

Other forms such as aal-tu, I had beaten ; dl-at, I went ; pakl-td, applied ; gdy^ 
tdi made ; yan-hi-td, heard ; ru-U-td, asked, probably belong to the present. 

Compound forms are gdy-lhe, have done ; tdng-m-su, be found ; ching-n ni-chu, 
he wished ; jd-nd nl-chu, they were eating, and so forth. 

Future. — The present is sometimes used as a future ; thus, dl-at, I will go ; 
aai-tl, I may beat. Usually, however, a suffix ydng or ya is added, and various 
forms of the verb substantive are suffixed ; thus, Ihe-ydng-ai, I shall be ; lydng-tl, I 
will say ; se-ya-td, he will strike, and so forth. 

Imperative. — The simple base without any suffix is used as an imperative; 
thus, dd, give ; de, go. Suffixes such as ni, yd, tyd, are often added ; thus, dd- 
nl, give ; td-nt, put ; cha-yd, put ; gd-tyd, make. There are no instances in the ma- 
terials available of a negative imperative. 

Verbal nouns. — The base alone is used as an infinitive or verbal noun; thus, 
mny, to sell ; tung, to drink. Ihe common suffix of the verbal noun is mb, mu, 
or m ; thus, jd-mb, to eat ; pd-mu ddngsu, in order to measure ; gd-m ddng-su, in 
order to make. Other verbal nouns are formed by adding n, nan, Ian, Un, etc. ; 
thus kve-n and kve-ian, filling ; rdng-nan-cliu, from selling, by selling ; ii-gu sudhb- 
IJie-lin-cMi, his simple-being-from, on account of his simplicity. 

Participles. — The suffixes n{nu) and Ian are also used in order to form various 
participles. Compare classical Tibetan la and na. Thus, chlng-n nl-chu, he was 
wishing; jd-nu ni-chu, they were eating ; they were making; aybna-a-in 

nt-chu, he was sitting, he lived; di-ian, going; khb-lan, taking out. Instead of Ian 
we occasionally find lang ; thus, thb-lang, asking ; rai-ldng, bringing. 
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Another participle, which apparently has the meaning of a conjunctive par- 
ticiple, is formed by adding thai ; thus, rl-thai, rising. Such forms are probably 
all verbal nouns, and they are very commonly put in the ablative, with the meaning 
of a conjunctive participle. Thus, lup-chu, becoming after, having passed ; rd-lan-chu, 
having come ; gd4in-chd, by making ; thbk-thai-chu, on returning. 

Other forms of the conjunctive participle vxQpak-sl, having left; hav- 

ing heard ; chhbi-pe-l, dividing ; and risii gd-la-b, anger making, on getting angry. 
The two latter forms are rather doubtful. 

Passive voice. — There is no passive voice. Passivity is sufficiently indicated 
by the absence of the suffix of the agent after the subject. 

Negative particle- — The negative particle is a prefixed ma. Thus, ma dd-su, 
did not give ; ma dd-n-su, didst not give ; ma gd-ya-su, I did not do (translated ‘ 1 did 
not transgress’ in the specimen). There are no instances of the use of an interrogative 
particle in the materials available. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. Tho 
qualifying word precedes the qualified one. By the introduction of relative clauses 
from Aryan forms of speech the order of words has, however, to some extent been 
disturbed. 


For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY, Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 


dar:miya. 


Specimen I. 


(Patti Daema, Almora.) 


URAITA SIRI-Kti Rl. 
PRODIGAL SON- OF STORY. 


Gabu mi-ku nisi 

siri 

ni-chu. 

Gangru-hang 

usi-su 

min 

Some man-of two 

sons 

were. 

And 

them-of 

small 

siri-su ing-g 

ba-cho 

Ihe-su, 

‘ ai ba, 

mal-tal 

ninhi 

ulang 

son-by Ms 

father -to 

said. 

‘ 0 father. 

property 

in how-much 

mal ji 

chhyu-m 

nhini 

chh bi-pel 

ji da.’ 

Id-6-su 

u-su 

property I 

to-get 

am 

dividing 

me give.' 

And 

him-by 

usi-gunda 

ing-gu 

mal 

chhbi-ti-su. 

Gangru dal 

.iya 

ma 

them-between 

his property 

divided. 

And many 

days 

not 

lup -chu min 

siri-su 

v6 

bir mal-mata 

raksya ga-lin-chu 

vanam 

being small 

son-by 

his 

all property 

together 

doing 

far 


de^-ru ta-cho, gangrd 

country -to went, and 

bi parki«te-su. Gangru-hang 


wasted. 


And 


itu 3 aga-ro aai aKai 

that place-in hig famine 

HSag u itu des-rd t 

And he that country-in 

svonsr-si-chu, insu u-su 

lived, and him-hy i 

Gaugru u it ko-chi gj 

And he those harhs i 

ni-cbu khushi-su apl dan 

toere gladly his belly 

kha-mi-si-ri khai-ri ma 

anyone-by anything not 

u-su lhe*su, ‘jyd ba-kO 

hini-by said, 'my father's 

tang-nu ni-chu, gang-ru ji 

getting toere, and I 


dal akal 

big famine 
des-rd t 

country-in 
u-sd 

' him-by ] 

ko-chi gs 
; barhs ( 

apl dan 

his belly 

,-ri ma 

ling not 

jyu ba-kO 


tare yan-tai-cli-lin-chu aphi-ku 

there riotously his 

usu kharch ga-lin-cho 

him-by expenditure making 

lukcho, ido-su u tang 

came, and he needy 

kb jain mi-te raksa 

ne good man-with together 

i api re-ru sipha ro 

m his field-in swine to-qraze 


gangru 

and 


berries 


]o 

which 


to-graze 

sipha 

sicine 


kve-n 

to-fill 

da-su. Ga 

gave. A 
dang- mi 
servants 
phi-lan 
hungering 


ching-n ni-chu ; gangru 

loishing was ; and 
Gangrd idasu api-chi 

And then Ms -senses 

Qi VO dan kvMan 

f-s their belly fim^g 

n hichi-si. Ji rj.thai 
I rising 


mal-mata 

property 

parke-su, 

spent, 

kalk-chu. 

began-to-be 

di-lan 

going 

phung-su. 
sent. 
ja-nu 
eating 
■b u-su 

him-to 
ra-ln-chu 
coming 
yamba 
9 more 
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ba nima di-si 
father near go 
paimesav-ku marji-ku 
God-of tcill-of 

Gangru ji phiri go 


gangru 

and 


11-3 o 
him-to 


ulto ga-ya-su, 
against did, 
siri Ihe-mo 


mu 


lyang-ti, “ ai ba, 3 ’i-su 

will-say, “ 0 father, me-hy 
gangru go-lkan-ti pap ga-ya-sb.. 
and of-thee-hefore sin did. 
ma luk-cbu, Ji-su ji-gu {sic) 


And 

I again thy son 

to-say worthy not 

am. Me 

thy 

ta-ko 

clang-mi tai-kai-ra- 

nu gatya. 

Gangru 

v6 ba nima 

ri-thai 

one 

servant like-coming make.”’ 

And 

his father near 

rising 

di-chu. 

Gamki v6 vanam 

ni-chu, u-su 

ba-su 

vanam-su tang-su, 

gangru 

veent. 

But he far 

was, his 

father-by 

far-from saw. 

and 

v6 

ha-su syo-kang-chu, 

gangru u-su gyu- 

Ian, u-su pha-lan 

-rai-su 


Gangru 


his father-hy pitied, and 

gangru hu ga-lan kur-su. 
and kiss making took. 
ji-su paimesar-ku marji-gu ulto 


hiin-by 
siri-su. 
And son-hy 


running, 

u-jo 

him-to 


him 

Ihe-su, 

said, 


‘ ai 
‘ 0 


embraced 
ba, 

father. 


gangru 


go-lkain-ti pap gay-lbi, 


hang 

D 


me-by 

God-of 

will-of against and 

thy-sight-in sin 

done-is, 

and 

ji §b 

siri Ihe-mu ma 

Ihik-chu.’ 

Gam-luk-che-ri 

ba-su 

api 

I thy 

son to-say not 

tcorthy-became.’ 

But 

father-by 

his 

dang-mi- 

■elm Ihe-su, 

‘ bir chyang 

jainii ge 

thai-lan rai-lya, gangru 

idu 

servants-fo said. 

‘all 

from 

good robe 

taking-out bring, and 

that 

rai-lin-chu chii-ni, 

gangru 

v6 

la-ru la 

g-chhep gangru 

lik-rii 

paula 

bringing put-on. 

and 

his 

hand-on 

ring and 

feet-on 

shoes 

chu-ni. 

Gangru 

ing-gu 

ja-mo 

tung-mo 

bang anand 

gatya. Gami-ki 

put. 

And 

our 

eating 

drinking 

and merriment 

make. Because 


ji-gu siri pung-chu, gangru phiri chok-tangchu ; u pi-hve-thai-chu, phiri 

my son died, and again alive -became ; he lost-was, again 

ka-p-tang-su.’ Idosii phiri u jain ga-su. 

baekfound-icas’ And again they merry made. 

Hang ra-su u pun siri re-ru ni-chu. Gangru iclosu vo ra-chu, 

8o-mv.ch time-at his big son Jleld-in was. And then he coming, 

o-ang-ru song-ru ninam von-cliu, idosu u-su thing-lan chha-lan gangru 

and vUlage-fo near arriving, then hini-by singing playing and 

thing-mu yan-hi-ta. Gangru u-sii tako dang-mi hvi-lan-chu ru-hi-ta, 

And him-by one servant calling asked, 

luk-cliu ? ’ Gangru u-su u-jo Ihe-su, 


ts f 


dancing heard. 

‘ nacluk kha dangsu 

‘Ihis-of ichat meaning 
pi-ra ni-ni, gangru 
come end 

ti-jo jain-lho-cliu-lho-pya 
him , safe-and-sound 
bhitaru ma de-ya-su. Id 

inside not went. This 

VOL. Ill, PART I. 


gu-gu nu-nu 


And him-by him-to said, ‘ thy brother 


gii ba-su 
thy father-by 
tang-su.’ 
found.’ 
dangsu 
for 


jati da-su, kha-clang-su, ki u-su 

feast gave, why, that him-by 

Idosu n-su ris ga-su iclosu ji 

And him-by anger made and I 

u ba bangru ra-chu idosu u 
his father outside come and him 

3 3 
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mane-lan-pate-lan ga-su. Idosu u ba-su javab da-lan Ibe-sii ki, 


entreating made. 

And he 

father-fo answer giving 

said 

that, 

* Vova, ji 

ala in-g 

khar-obu 

ga-jo 

lanbe 

ga-ln-atay-sii, 

idosu 

ji-su 

Ho, I 

so-many years 

from 

thy 

service 

doing-was, 

and 

me-by 

kha-jya-ri 

go aman ma 

gayasu ; 

idosu 

ga-su 

kha-jya-ri 

ji-p 

ta 

any -day 

thy order not 

did (sic) ; 

and 

thee-by 

any-day 

me-to 

one 


min lachu-le 

ma 

da-n-su 

ki 

ji halu-sath raksya anand 

ga-ti. 

small kid-even 

not 

gavest 

that 

I friends icith merry 

might-make. 

Gamluk-che-ri 

gu-gu nai 

siri 

hodu chame raksya gu 

raal-talu 

But 

thy 

this 

son 

toho girls with thy 

property 

ka-pbukai-su, 

gabu 

bakbt 

u 

ra-su, idu bakht ga-su 

u-dang-su 

squandered, 

what 

time 

he 

came, that time thee-by 

his-sake-for 

jati ka-da-n- 

■su.* 

Idosu 

ba-su 

u-jo Ihe-su, ‘ siri, gai 

ji raksa 

feast madest.' 

And father-by him-to said, ‘son, thou 

me icith 


barabar syongsin, idosu ji j5 nini, bar g5-guna Ihe. Andu ching-ni 

always livedest, and mine tohat is, all thine is. This proper 

ni-chu ki ning-ra anand ga-m par-ni idosu kbusbi ga-mo par-ni. 

was that we merry mahe should and happy make should. 
Khaclang-su, nadu go pe jo pung-su, phiri cbok-tang-cho ; idosu 

Why, this thy brother who was-dead, again alhe-became ; and 

pMhve-tbai-cbu, phiri ka-p-tang-su.’ 
lost-was, again found-back-was* 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

DA EMIT A. 

Specimen 11. 

(Patti Darma, Alhoea.) 

Gabu-su, ml clang-su kang khrai-ta apM ubhna cli-nl. Tak5 
Whom-hy man for pit digs himself in-it falls, A 
rl. 

story. 

Gabu sang-khu tak5 dalo sudho mi, gabu-go tako chbana 

Certain village-in one very simple man, whose one hut 

gangru khai-ri ma-la-la-chu ni-chu, syong-sm-ni-cliu. Usi-gu chimri, 
and some sheep-goats were, lived. Eis neighbour, 

gu usu dah ga-no nl-cbu, u-gu sudhiO-lhe-lin-cliu bakht v5-laa-chu 

who him envy making were, his simplicity-hy opportunity coming 

n-gu sang-khu kharchu thai-mu lanch gay-ta. Idbso ta jya jab 

his village-in from expelling endeavour made. And one day when 

u-go mala-la-chu rau-ru rau kur-su, idu usi-khu ta-ko be-su 
his sheep-goats jungle-in grazing took, they them one precipice-from 
pa-chhyang kiktasu; idumana ga-lan-chu bir sai-tu-su. 

down threw ; thus doing all killed. 

TJsu garib sudho mi-su idu ma-la-la-chu-gai bai kho-lan rai-cbu 

That poor simple man-by those sheep- goats-of skins taking brought 


gangru idu 

bai 

gabu sabar-ju 

rang 

kur-su. 

Am-ru u-su 

namsya 

and those 

skins 

certain city-to 

to- sell 

took. 

Way-on him 

night 

chibri-chu, gangru u 

tako janggalu 

idu 

pbu-ru 

basa 

luk-chu. 

befell. 

and he 

one j ungle-in 

that 

cave-in 

shelter-taking 

became. 

Pel-man -chhu 

dl-lan 

kba-ml-gu khvl-ml 

kbyl-tliai-chu mal 

rai-lang 

Midnight 

going 

some thief 

theft -of 

property 

bringing 

ra-chu, gangru idu 

ml-su idu 

phii-gCi 

dar-mya 

dangsu ga-su. 

Idu 

came, and 

that 

man-by that 

cave -of 

door-on 

lodgings made. 

That 


phu-gu bhitaru u-gu kharbara yan-si-chu idu ml dalo ka-jyar-chu, 

cave- of inside his noise hearing that man much feared, 

gangru idusu idu bai-gu be-ru, gabu-chu u-sai rai-chu, api-gu 
and him-by those skins-of under, which hini-by brought, his 
cbya-sim-gu dhanda ga-sli. Phu bhitaru bai kharbar lai-lin-chu khusbinu 

hiding-of effort made. Cave inside skins noise hearing thief 

3 s 2 


TOL. Ill, PART I. 
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ka-jyar-ohu gangru jyar-lan-cliu bir rupaya jo iidu raksa rai-cbu 
was-startled and startled all rupees lohicli him with brought 

idii-khana paksi ta-bu-cbu. Sudho mi-sii tadu rupaya api pasu-ru 

there leaving fled. Simple man-by those rupees his possession-in 

kaka-sUj gangru. api s5ng-ra tayp-cbu. 

did, and his village-to went-bach. 


Nadu 

malu id5-su tang-su idu 

pa-mu 

dang- 

su u-su 

chitnri- 

This 

property him-by got that 

measuring for 

him-by 

neighbours- 

su kha-mi-lc'cha-ri ta kbang 

tho-iang 

kur-sii, 

U 

chimri-su 

from certain-from a loooden-measure 

asking 

took. 

That 

neighbour-by 

idu 

bhuti ga-m dang-su, 

idu-su 

kha 

rai-SLi, 

khang-gu 

that-of 

knowledge making for. 

him-by 

tchat 

brought. 

xneasure-of 

rum-rii 

lisu pakl-ta. Idu sudho 

mi-su 

rupaya 

pa-lan 

kbang 

bottom-at 

tar applied. That simple 

man-by 

rxipees 

measuring measure 

ka-p-da-su, 

hang ido-su idu-gu imm-ru 

lisu-su 

khari 

rupaya 

dab-lan-chu. 

returned. 

and then its bottom-at 

tar -by 

some 

rupees 

stuck. 


Idu-su vo-su chimri-su lobb 
That-from Ms neighbour-to avarice 


pi-r^-su, XJ-sii sudho mi-sd 

came. Sim-by simple man-from 


ru-la 

pa-su ki, 

‘ ga-su 

alang 

rupaya 

gam 

ga-lan gangru 

khai 

asking 

asked that, ‘ 

thee-by 

so-many 

rupees 

lohat 

doing and 

•what 

hisdb-su 

tang-nu-sii.’ 

U-su 

Ihe-su 

ki 

api 

mala-la-chu*gu 

bai 

rate-at 

gottestf 

TLim-by said 

that 

own 

sheep-goats-of 

skins 

rang-nan-chu. Idu 

sudho 

mi-su 

dali-su 

gangru 

rupaya Jobh 

-su 


selling^ 


That 


u-su 

Ms 

bai-sii 

skins 


chimri-su 

neighbour-by 


rang-mo 


liaug-ido-su 


simple man-of envy-from 
aphu bir ma-la-la-chu 

own all sheep-goats 

rv 

gachhlai, 
in -vain, 

tang-sii. 
got. 

pugtasu 
set 


but 


gangru 


and 


kor-su, 
to-sell took, 

pau-su siraph ali-pa rupaya 

bargam-from only feic rupees 

u-su sudho mi-gu chhana-khu me 

him-by simple man-of hut-in fire 
Sudh5 mi-su pha jama 

Simple man-by ashes together 

idu rang di-jii. Am-tham u-su 
it to-sell went. Tf^ay-on him-by 

si-di-su, gangru tako dharu-ru, jo 

and one spring -at, which 

Idu bakht tako khaichu mi 


■•"■su, 


ga-su 

made 


and 

puug-sai-tu-sii, 
killed, 
khai-dan 
why, 

Idu-dang-SLi 
Therefore anger 

idu-gu pha 
that- of 
tako 
one 


rupees avarice from 


gangru 

idu 

and 

those 

usu 

idu 

him-by 

that 

isu ga- 

lab (sic) 


making 

ga-di-su. 
ashes made. 


gangru 


and 


gangru 

and 

tham-ru 

on 

tung 

to-drink 

si-lan 

leaving 




left, 
di-chu. 
icent. That 
di-chu ti 
went water 


tbaili-ru 
bag -in 

i thaili 
his hag 
alipa yanam-ru, 
little distance-at. 


laii-gu 


time one other man flour-of 

tung di-chu. Thok-thai-cbii n-sii 

to-drink went. Returning him-b\ 


ta-su, 
put, 
am-gu 
way -of 
ti 

xcater 
bhari idu-khu 
load there 
Ibai-thai-chu 
' 'mistaking 
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api-gu 

bhari 

si-lan pha-gu 

bhari 

kur-lan 

gangrii 

aphi 

am-ru 

di-su. 

own 

load 

leaving ashes-of 

load 

taking 

and 

his 

tvay-on 

went. 

Sudho 

mi 

ni-ju pa-thok-sl-chu. 

hSng 

u-su 

idii 

bhari 

idusu 

khai-ju 

Simple 

man 

also returned. 

and 

him-by 

that 

load 

there 

other 


mi-SLi 

si-lan 

di-cliu, ang-Ian 

pi-kv6r-su. 

Idu bhari-ru 

kbai-ri 

tnan-by 

leaving 

went, taking^up 

took. 

That load-on 

some 

khai-cliu 

sai tang-lan-ohu. u>su 

idu-sai phar- 

SLi laii-su chibuug-nu 

strange 

marks 

seeing him-by 

that opening flour-by 

filled 

tang-ni-su. Idosii 

idu idu bhari 

aphi song-rii 

kur-SLi, idu-SLi 

u-sii 

found. 

Then 

he that loa.l 

own home-to 

brought, and 

him-by 


idu laii-gii 

chvar-su 

«/ 

antaj dangsu 

phiri 

aphu 

cbiiu-ri-gu 

that flour-of 

iceighing 

measure for 

again 

his 

neighhonr-of 

khang 

tbo-chu. 

U-gu chim-ri-su 

nad 

bisab 

pai-lan-clifi 

wooden-measure 

asked. 

TIis neighbour-by 

this 

way 

knowing 

sudlio mi-su 

aphi cbhan 

d- ju pha-gu phi Ian 

laii 

tang-ebu, 

, to idu 

simple man-hy 

own hut-to ashes-of instead 

flour 

found, 

then that 

ml-su api chbana-le me 

[)6-su, hang idosii i 

dCi u-gu 

pha-gu 

rang ma 

man-by own hut -to fire 

set, and then 

he its 

ashes-cf 

selling not 

tar-ehu, hang 

khi-sai-lau 

-song-ru thbk-thai 

pi-ra-su 

gangrii 

jo ga-su 

could, and 

hopeless 

village-to returning 

came 

and 

what doing 

u-su Ihe-su 

idu-daug-sai 

dalo ohicli-chu. 




him-by teas 

therefore 

much repented. 





FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

"Whoever digs a pit for another, he himself falls into it. A tale. 

In a certain village there lived a very simple man who possessed a hot and some 
sheep and goats. His neighbours who envied him, took opportunity of liis sim- 
plicity, and tried to drive him out of the village. One day when Iii.s sheep and goats 
were grazing in the jungle, they threw them down a precipice and killed them all. 

The simple poor man t )ok the hides of the sheep and goats, and went to a city to sell 
them. On his way night befell him, and he took refuge in a cave in the jungle. After 
midnio-ht a thief came, bringing some stolen property, and sat down at the entrance 
of the cave. Hearing the noise, the man within the cave became much nlariucd 
and tried to hide himself in the hides, which he had brought. On hearing the 
rustling of the hides in the cave, the thief was startled and ran away, leaving all the 
money he had brought behind him. The simple man took the money- in his hand and 
went home. 

In order to measure the money he had brought, he went to one of his neigh))ours 
and asked for a wooden measure. In order to ascertain what he had brought his neigh- 
bour applied tar to the bottom of the measure. When the simpleton had m(?asured his 
money, he brought the measure back, and some rupees stuck in the tar at the bottom. 
The neighbour then hecanae greedy and asked the simple man how and whore he bad got 
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SO many rupees. He said that he had got them by selling the hides of his sheep and 
goats. Pilled with enyy and greed his neighbour then killed all his own sheep and goats, 
and took the hides away to sell them, but in vain, for he only got a few rupees in 
exchange for them. 

He then got angry and set fire to the simple man’s hut, and reduced it to ashes. 
The simpleton put the ashes together in a bag, and went off to sell them. On the way 
he left his bag somewhere and went a little off to a spring, in order to drink water. 

In the meantime another man, who carried a load of flour, left his load there and 
went to drink water. On returning he made a mistake, left his own load there, and 
went off with the load of ashes. When the simpleton came back, he took the load 
which the other man had left, and went off. Seeing some strange marks on the load, he 
opened it and found it to be full of flour. He then brought the load to his house, 
and in order to see how much flour there was, he again asked for his neighbour’s 
measure. When the neighbour had ascertained that the simpleton had got flour in 
exchange for the ashes of his house, he set fire to his own hut, but was not able to sell 
the ashes. He then became afflicted and went home, and much regretted what he had 
done. 
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CHAUDSNGST. 

Chaudangsl is the dialect spokea in Patti Ghaudaugs in Almora. Chaudangs is 
situated between the Kali and Dhauli Rivers, from their confluence northwards. It is 
about twelve miles in length, and about eight miles in breadth, containing about lOJ 
square miles of mountainous country between Khela and Kirpaniyodhura. The inhabit- 
ants are Bhotias, and they occupy about eleven small villages. 

The revised estimate of the number of speakers is 1,485. 

The Chaudangsl dialect has not been dealt with by any authority. The remarks 
which follow are based on the materials forwarded for the purposes of this Survey, viz., 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, a version of a well-known popular tale, 
and a list of Standard Words and Phrases. They have all been pi'eparei by Babu 
Gobind Prasad, B. A. None of them are originals, but they hare all been translate! 
into the dialect. It is not therefore certain that they in all particulars faithfully 
represent the real state of affairs. The ensuing remarks are, however, exclusively 
based on them, and they are therefore given with some reserve. 

Chaudangsl has been influenced from various sources, and is in some respects a 
mixed form of speech, Aryan vernaculars have contributed to the vocabulary, and 
also, to some extent, modified the grammar. There are also indications which point to 
an old influence exercised by other forms of speech. 

Pronunciation.— The vowels a, i, and u may be long or short. E and o are 
apparently always long. Long and short vowels sometimes interchange in the same 
word ; thus atl and ati, that; jl-g and ji-g, my; ming and mang, -a plural suffix, and 
so forth. The specimens are not sufficiently accurate to enable us to lay down definite 
rules about such points. 

Pinal vowels are often dropped ; thus, atl, ati, and at, that. This is very commonly 
the case in suffixes. Thus the suffixes of the case of the agent and the genitive are 
usually s, g, respectively. Sometimes, however, fuller forms ending in se, sai, and gai, 
respectively, are also used ; thus, ji-s and/f-saj, by me ; apl-g and apJ-gai, his. Similarly, 
the suffix of the most common verbal noun is m, but sometimes also ma ; thus, jd-m, to 
eat; dl-m, to go; ra-rd-m-chu, on becoming ; sijd-syimg-ma-chd, having collected. 

On the other hand, an a is sometimes inserted between concurrent consonants in 
order to make the pronunciation easier. Thus, tung-a-m, to drink ; am-a-g, of the 
road, and so forth. 

Different vowels are often interchangeable ; thus, Ihl-s, and Ihe-s said ; 6 and u, he ; 
rangsyd and ringsyd, sister; ing-kd-ti and yimg-kd~H, behind; dhdng-mi-dhung-ml- 
mdng, servants, and so forth. Compare the various re-duplicated forms of verbs. 

Pinal consonants are often dropped. Thus, Id, Tibetan lay, hand ; phu, Tibetan 
pJiug, cave, and so forth. Compare, however, tig, Tibetan gcMg, one ; iuk, Tibetan 
drug, six, and so forth. Note also nl, Tibetan gnas, to be ; Ikl-s, Tibetan izlas, said, etc. 

The numerous initial compound consonants of classical Tibetan are usually simpli- 
fied. Thus, chhu, Tibetan bgo, share ; pi, Tibetan hzU, four ; chi, Tibetan bchu, tea ; 
jyad, brgyad, eight-, lak-chhyap, lag-gdub, ring; tig, Tibetan gohij, 

one ; nis, Tibetan gnyis, two ; ngaii, Tibetan Inga, five ; mul, Tibetan dngul, silver ; gvl, 
Tibetan dgn, nine ; phi, Tibetan spyug, expel ; Ihd, Tibetan zla, moon ; Ihl-s, Tibetan 
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hzlas, said; cUm, Tibetan khyim, house; dhung, Tibetan rdtmg, heat ; ra-ch, Tibetan 
rna-ba, ear, and so forth. Note the substitution of a cerebral for compounds contain- 
ing an r in tuk, Tibetan drug, six ; dd, Tibetan phrag, envy. 

In a few cases a prefixed consonant is, however, retained, and a vowel is inserted 
in order to facilitate the pronunciation. Thus, pi-di-s, gone ; pi-rdd, come ; p)a-jydng- 
d-all, was dead. 

Note finally the existence of soft aspirated consonants; thus, dhung, beat; 
dhdng-mi, slave. 

There is no indication of the existence of tones in the materials available. 

Articles# — There is no definite article. The pronoun udl, udin, a certain, and the 
numeral tig, one, are used as an indefinite article; thus, udl bd, tig bd, a father; tidl-n 
ml-g, of a man. 

Nouns. — Gender is distinguished in the usual way by means of separate words or 
by adding words denoting ‘ male, ’ ‘ female, ’ respectively. Thus, ml, man ; mi-nd sirl, 
woman : send, boy ; cha-me, girl : rdng, horse ; mb-rdng, mare : md-ld, he goat ; md-sdng, 
she sroat : udu-kJivl, dog ; chJidl ndu-klwl, bitch, and so forth. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The plural is not 
marked when it appears from the context. The usual plural suffix is mdng or mang ; 
thn?:, mi-mdng, men-, Ung-mdng, hnWs md-sdng-ld~sdng-mang, sheep and goats. Note 
the reduplication of the noun in dhang-ml-dhimg-ml-maug, servants. The list of words 
further contains forms such as bd titi, fathers; mat bd, many fathers, fathers. 

Case. — can trust the specimens, the various cases are frequently confounded. 

The nominative, i.e. the case of the subject of intransitive verbs, does not take 
any suffix. Thus, na-g na-nu pirdd-anl, thy younger brother has returned. 

The same form is often also used to denote the object of transitive verbs; thus, 
ji-s VO sirl mat chydk-ddgas, I have beaten his son witli many stripes. Often, however, 
the dative, or even the genitive, is used instead ; tlius, u-s siidhd ml-jd ru-ru-td, liim-by 
simple man-to asked; ati bai-mdng-g u-s rang-m ku-kbr-td, those skins-of him-hy 
selling carried, he carried those skins off to sell them ; all hharl-g ku-kb-r-tdi, he brought 
that load. I am not, however, sure that the use of the genitive suffix g in such cases is 
correct. 

The subject of transitive verbs is usually put in the case of the agent, which is 
formed by adding the suffix s to the base ; thus, bd-s Ihl-s, t'ne father said. Instead of s. 
we sometimes find fuller forms such as si, se, sai ; thus, kha-mi-sl-rl ^i-jd khai-rlma dd-td 
anyone-by hira-to anything not gave; udlu c^br-se chbrl-g mdl rai-g ra-rd-nl, a thief-by 
theft-of i)roperty bringing came; u-sai se-^, him-by struck, he struck. Sometimes also 
the suffix of the agent is dropped; thus, d he sent; sai-phd jd-d-nl-s, the 

swine were eating. 

The suffix s is also used to denote the instrument ; thus, dd-s, by envy; kliarbar-s, 
by the noise. 

The suffix of the dative is ya; thus, vs agft-g bd-jd javdb dd-g Ihl-s, him-hy his 
father-to answer giving said. Jd apparently corresponds to classical Tibetan la, Ladakhi 
a. It has already been remarked tl)at it is also used to form the accusative. Moreover 
it denotes the various relations indicated by the locative and terminative cases of classi- 
cal Tibetan ; thus, chim-jd, to the house; rl-jd, in the fields, etc. 
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The suffix of the ablative is chi, usually preceded by kung, iu, or khar, oa. Thus, 
dhdng-ml-dhung-ml-mang-ktmg-chl, from among the servauts ; hiyar-khar-chl, from a 
precipice ; son g-kung -khar -chi, from the village. 

Instead of chi we sometimes find chydng ; thus, parmssarai-g marjl chydng jamtam, 
God’s will from against ; lai chyang bud, all from good, best. 

The suffix chi is apparently also used to form a genitive and a locative. Thus, atl 
rdju-chl udlii bud ml-jd, to a good man of that village; slr-chl, in the jungle. 

The usual suffix of the genitive is g, instead of which we once find gai ; thus, ml-g, 
of a man ; apl-g and ajgl-gai, his own. It has already been remarked that the suffix g is 
occasionally added in the accusative. The genitive is sometimes expressed by simply 
putting the governed before the governing noun, without any suffix ; thus, nd bd chim- 
jd, in thy father’s house ; ndch-syung-d kaldt, dance-making (-of) noise. 

It has already been remarked that the suffix chi sometimes also has the meaning of 
a genitive. 

There are only some few traces of the terminative ; thus, he-r, on ; kha-r, on ; 
tl-chen-iu,vsi corner; ya-r, in; jltii and jltu, before; lare, before, and so forth. 
Usually, however, the dative is used instead. 

The dative is also used as a locative. Instances have already been quoted under the 
head of dative. The usual locative suffix is kung ; thus, phii-kung, in the cave. The real 
suffix is probably nng ; compare at-ung, there; compare jltu before, A suffix 

ye can be added ; thus, am-kung-ye, on the road ; at-ung-ye, there. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Some are added to the 
base ; thus, gundd, between; her, on ; mitatu, under; yar, in ; te, with ; te-bhd, tl-bha, to- 
gether with. Others are preceded by the governed noun in the genitive ; thus, he-ll-chl 
and hell-s, for the sake of (also added to the base); bhitaru, within ; ddug-s, for ; jitu, near ; 
/are, before ; nlnam, near; yung-kd-tl, behind. Bhd, together, and ti, on, are added to the 
dative. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the noun they qualify in the nominative ; thus, sid 
rdng, the white horse ; mid sirl the younger son. Uorms such as raksid, worthy ; angsid, 
tall, are formally participles. 

The particle of comparison is chyang or chydg-rl ; thus, lai chyang bud, all from 
good, best; u-g pi vo raugsyd chydg-rl bhung-tai am, his brother is taller than his sister. 
Instead of chydg-rl bhungtai we should probably read cliydug-rl bhungtai. Compare 
Ladakhi sang. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They precede the word 
they qualify ; tliU'^, nis siri, two sons. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 



I 

1 We 

Thon 

Yon 

, He, she, it 

They 

Nom. 


in 

gan 

gani 

14, VO 

USl 

Agent 

ji-Sy ji-sai 

{n~Sj in sai 

\ 

ga-Sy ga-sai 

gant-s, -sai. -se 

u-sai 

usl-s, •sai 

Genitive 

ji-g 

in-g 

na-g, na 

gani-g j 

u-g 

usJ-g 

1 


3 T 
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Other forms 2iTQjl-ddng-su,jl-ddng-setjl~ddng-chi, for me ; in-jd-khar-chl, from us; 
nd-ddng-s, for thee; vd helchl, for his sake; iisl-gundd, hetvveen them, and so forth. 

Demonstrative pronouns are M~dl, this; atl, at, that; at-ung, into it ; atu khar-chl, 
from them. 

The Aryan loan-word apl, self, is used as a reflexive pronoun ; thus apl-dp, he 
himself ; api-g and apl-gai, own. 

Interrogative pronouns are klia-rnl, what man ? who ? kha, what ? tildng, tdd, uldng-an, 
how much, how many ? hand syxing-ag , how doing? how ? klia-le-ki, kha~chuv-ki, why? 
that, because. Indefinite pronouns are formed from the interrogatives by adding rl ; 
thus, kha-ml-sl-rl, anyone-by ; khai-x'l, anything. Note also udl, xidln, a certain; 
ycing, another; diinid, some. 

Delative pronouns are jb, je, who, which; jai-g, whose; jb~kha-rl, whatever. The 
relatives are Aryan loan-w'ords, and relative clauses are usually formed according to 
Aryan grammar. Thus, tig ml, jai-g tig chhandi mntu, hang rl-ni-nJ, one man, 'whose 
one hut was, also lired ; riiphjd jb u-s ti-tl-bhd rai-sid-nls atungye lite-g di-dl-ni, the 
rupees which him-by him-with brought-had there leaving went, he went away leaving 
the money he had brought ; jb ji-g am, atl na-g anl, what mine is, tliat thine is. 

In jb na-g mdl-tdl chyii-chyu-ma-chu, who thy property squandered-having, the con- 
junctive participle is used after the relative pronoun. In such cases we can detect traces 
of a more ancient state of affairs, when relative clauses were expressed by means of 
participles. 

In this connexion we may also note that Cbaudangsi has borrowed some Aryan 
conjunctions such as jab, when; ki, that. Adverbial clauses are, therefore, often 
expressed as in Aryan forms of speech, instead of by means of participles. 

Verbs. — The Cbaudangsi verb is, broadly speaking, formed according to the same 
principles as these prevailing in other connected forms of speech. There are, however, 
at least two points in which the dialect has developed on difl'erent lines. In the first 
place we find that tlie language makes frequent use of reduplication in the formation of 
verbal tenses such as ku-kbr-td, brought. The reduplication usually occurs in the past 
tense of verbs, and it will therefore be dealt with later on. Porms such as syung-td and 
syu- syung-td made, seem to show that the reduplication simply, intensifies the meaning 
of the verb, and it should therefore perhaps he compared with the reduplication in 
Munda languages. 

Tiie other characteriAic feature of Chaudangsi grammar is the distinct tendency to 
distinguish the various persons of verbal tenses, at least in the singular. Thus, sai-tii, I 
strike; sait-an, thou strikest ; sai-fd, he strikes. A similar tendency is also found in 
other connected forms of speech. The formation of the second person singular in 
Chaudang>^i is interesting. An n is added to the base in the present tense : thus, Uie-n, 
art ; saitan, strikest. This n is followed by other suffixes, especially in the past ; thus 
de-n-d, goest; se-n-s, struckest; di-n-as, wentest ; tb-n-as, hroughtest ; syung-n-as, didst. 
This use of the pronominal suffix n before the tense suffix corresponds to the practice in 
compound tenses in the IMunda languages. Compare Mundari sl-tan-iny-tae-ken-a, 
ploughing-I-was, I was ploughing. It is therefore possible that the distinction of 
person in verbal forms is not only due to the influence exercised by Aryan vernaculars 
but also to the existence of a pre- Aryan element in the population. 
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Verb substantive. — The bases of the verb sulstantive are Ihl or Ihe and nl or ne. 
The latter base is often preceded by an a in the present. It is perhaps the last remnant 
of an old prefix ; compare classical Tibetan gnas-pa, to live, to stay. I cannot ascertain 
any rule for the use of this a, for ve find forms such as chin-nl and chin-anl, it is proper, 
used promiscuously. The usual forms of the present tense are as follows : — 

Sing. 1. Ihe, am-ye Plur. 1, Ihe-ne 

2. llie-n 2. Ihe-nl 

3. Ihe, a)u, nl, anen {sic). 3. Ihe-ne, lli'i-nl, ana-ne. 

The plural forms are apparently compounds. The difference between the second 

person plural on one hand, and the first and third persons on the other, is probably 
artificial. Compare the form Ihi-ni, they are. 

Another base fli, or perhaps occurs in tliy what name is? The 

same base is probably contained in rul'sid ma taye, I am not worthy. Taye should 
perhaps be written tangye and is probably a future. Compare the remarks under the 
head of participles, below, Compare also id ot d m rai-s-id, hvon<;]it ; jd-d-nls, ate, 
and so forth. 

The base Ihl apparently also occurs in the form all. Compare tdng-d-all, is alive ; 
pa-jydng-d-ali, was dead, and so forth. 

The past tense is formed as follows : — 

Sing. 1. nlye-s Pirn*. 1. ni-nhe-s 

2. niya-n-s,nl-nl-7i-s 2. ni-nhe-s 

3. nls, nl-nl-nl, nl-nl-ne. 3. nl-nhe-s, nt-m-nl, nln-ni, m-nl-nai. 

In one place a form ka-lhl, was, also occurs. The initial h perhaps represents the 

old prefix g. 

It will be seen that I and n are freely interchanged in the various forms of the verb 
substantive. The consonants are perhaps, as in so many other cases, simply phonetical 
doublets. 

Other forms of the verb substantive are nia nl-ye, I am not ; nl-g, living, being ; 
Ihyung, I shall be ; niydng, will be, is; nlyang-nl, will be, are ; Ihydg-e, may be; Ihe-nl, 
to be, and so forth. 

Finite verbs. — The various bases of the verb substantive are freely used in the 
formation of the tenses of other verbs. The number of forms is very great, and it is not 
always possible to analyse them with certainty. The following is a synopsis of the 
principal forms occurring in the materials available. 

Present time. — common present tense is formed by adding nl to the base ; thus, 
chhyu-nl, I get ; dl-nl, he goes ; rd-nl, he comes ; dl-nl, we go, they go ; di-nl, you go. 
The interchange between d and d in the base dl, go, is probably due to the existence 
of an r in the original base ; compare classical Tibetan ’a-gro-la and 'a-dong-ha, to go. 

No corresponding form occurs in the second person singular. In de-nd, thou goest, 
a suffix « is added to the personal suffix n. This d is perhaps a form of the copula. 

In di-ye, I go, the suffix e or ye is perhaps also an old copula. It is apparently only- 
used in the first person singular. Compare anl-ye, I am ; ma td-ye, I am not. Forms such 
as Itijd-ye-s, he entreated, apparently show that it cannot be restricted to that form. 

Another present is formed by adding t, probably the suffix of a present participle, 
to the base. This t is then followed by v, in the first person singular ; an in the second 
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person singular ; a in the third person singular, and ane in the plural. Thus, sai-t-u, 
I strike ; sai-t-an, thou strikest ; khve-t-d, he digs ; syung-t-ane, they do. Other, com- 
pound, forms of the present are syiing-tdtu, I am dying ; si-chig amye, I am dying ; 
jd-g anen, he is grazing ; sydk-sid-anl, he is sitting, and so forth. 

Past time. — The present tense is often used with the meaning of a past ; thus, 
rd~ni, he came ; ma tar-ni, he could not ; syung-tane, they did ; td-tne, they began ; 
mat-chvaung-hyu-nl, he was much alarmed. Forms such as kab-ll-nl, overtook ; Iht-til- 
td, said, are probably of the same kind. 

The common suffix of past tenses is s or as ; thus, de-ya-s, I went ; tan-s, he saw ; 
syung-s, he made ; bujaye-s, he entreated. Instead of s, we sometimes find so or ch ; 
thus, synng-so, he did ; tan-ch, he was found. 

In the second person singular s is preceded by the pronominal suffix n ; thus, 
se-n-s, struckest ; tb-n-as or tb-ni-s, boughtest ; dd-n-as, gavest ; syung-n-as, madest. 

Forms such as se-g-as, I struck ; sai-g-as, I have struck ; dd-g-as, I have given ; 
tdle-g-s, I transgressed, are only used in the first person singular. The g which is 
inserted before the tense suffix is probably a pronominal suffix of the first person. 
Compare Kanaw^ri and connected dialects. 

Various suffixes can be added to the form ending in s, such as id (compare classi- 
cal Tibetan yocZ), td, ni, and so forth. Thus, rai-s- id, had brought ; he found; 

hdh-se-m, he stopped. Such forms are all compounds. The same is the case with forms 
such as se-ne-s, we struck, they struck ; se-^nl-s, you struck. Other compounds are 
formed by adding the verb substantive to the participle ending in d or id ; thus 
yd-d-m-s, eating were; he had found ; tai-s-id-all, found, he has been found; 

tdng-d ka4M, alive became, and so forth. 

A past participle, which is used to form a compound past tense, is derived from the 
base by adding a prefix pa, pi, or im. Thus, pi-dl-nl, he went ; pa-jydng-d a-U, dead is, 
he has died ; pa-jhydng-ach, he has died ; pi-rd-d anl, he has come back, and properly 
also pu'uyar-t and pu-nyart all, he was lost. 

A prefix ka occurs in forms such as ka-syung-td, did; dhdsl ka-li-chu, he has 
become married; tdng-d ka-lhl, he became alive. In kab-ll-nl, overtook, kab is used 
Instead. 

The past tense is very often formed by adding suffixes such as td, etc., nl, and laid, 
etc., to a reduplicated base. Final consonants are not repeated in the reduplication. 
The vowels are usually the same as in the base. B and ai, however, are reduplicated 
by means oil ; b by means of u ; and ya is repeated in the form i. If the original 
vowel of the base is short, it is often lengthened in the reduplication. Thus, syu-syung- 
tu, I have done ; ku-kbr-td, he carried off ; i-yang-td, he heard ; si-sai-td, he killed ; 
lu-lup-fa-td, he applied; syu-syung-tane, they did; he went ; ra-rd-}il, he 

came; tl-te-nl,he wished, ^ote pit-p^-ta-td, applied; pu-pvl-td, took ' pthu-phar-td, 
opened, where the u in the repeated syllable seems to be due to the influence of the 
following p. 

The reduplicated base is sometimes followed by the past suffix si or chi, to whitjh 
Mi is added; thus, they were startled ; A he a.sked ; katp^^ 

rM~ni, they struck. ’ ‘ ^ 
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Note finally forms such as chhu-chhu-ti-td, divided ; phu-phu-My-td, wasted. 2^ in 
the former is probably the same as ta, and kdy in the latter seems to belong to the base. 

Future. — The suflBx of the future is apparently ; thus, Ihy-dng, I shall be; 
dang-ye, I shall go ; Ihi-yang, I shall say ; in-sai se-yang-ne, we shall beat. 

This form is also used to denote what may, or will probably, take place ; thus, 
tildng un ku-kat niydng, how many years will he have lived ? liow old is he ? 

The nature of the final consonant of the future suffix is not quite certain. Forms 
such as se-ya-n, thou wilt strike; ma ta-ye, I shall not be, point to the conclusion that 
the vowel of the suffix is simply nasalized. Forms such as Ihydg-e, I may be, on the 
other band, seem to show that the suffix contains a g, if the g of this form is not a pro- 
nominal suffix of the first person singular. 

Forms such as syung-lhe, might make; syiing-ne, should make, are originally com- 
pound forms of the present. 

Imperative. — The base alone is used as an imperative ; thus, Ihe, be ; de, give ; 
/ay, put. Forms such as ya-y-we, eat, are apparently compounds, ‘ eating be,’ compare 
de-g-ane, go, lit. going be. Tlie same is perhaps the case with forms such as tai-nl, put ; 
chuk-ta-nl, put on, and so forth. The final nl of such forms can, however, also be a 
plural suffix. Compare Manchati, etc. 

The most common imperative suffixes are apparently y, ya, or yd ; thus, syung-y, 
fio; Aa?;e-y, draw ; dhung-aya, heett ; g vi-y a, hml ; rai-iya, bring ; dd- yd, give. Com- 
pare also de-ye, go ; jd-g-ye, eat. 

A suffix san or chyan is added in kor-san, take ; bng-chyan, see. 

Forms such asjdm, eat; chham, walk, are originally infinitives. 

There are no instances in the specimens of a negative imperative. 

Verbal nouns. — The base alone is occasionally used as a verbal noun ; thus, tung, 
to drink. The genitive of this form is commonly used as an adverbial and conjunc- 
tive participle. See below. 

The usual verbal noun ends in m ; thus, sai-m, to strike ; pim-m, to fill ; syiing-m 
be-ll-chl, in order to do ; jd-m yambd, eating exceeding, more than they can eat ; 
rdng-am, to sell; hyu-m-s, fearing- with, from fear, and so forth. 

The suffix nd, in Ihe-m-nd riiksid, worthy to be called, is probably a dative or loca- 
tive suffix. 

Other tense bases can also be used as verbal nouns ; thus rang-s-id-s, by selling. 

ParticiplGS. — Verbal participles are formed by adding the suffix d {id) or t ; thus, 
jd-d {nis), eating (was); pi-rd-d (am), come is; chi-bin-d, full; rnk-s-id, worthy; 
ang-s-id, high ; piinyar-t, lost, and so forth. 

A. very common adverbial and conjunctive participle is formed by adding the suffix 
g, i.e., by putting the base in the genitive. Thus, di-g, going; kharch syung-g, expendi- 
ture making. Thbk-sig, in ihuk-sig rd-g, coming back, is apparently the genitive of tlm 
past base. Forms such as ra-chig, rising ; si-chig, dying, apparently also contain the 
suffix ch, s, which is used in the formation of the past tense. 

A conjunctive participle is formed by adding chu to the verbal noun in m ; thus, 
syu’Synng-ma-cMi, hskving done; hu-hu-im-chu, having called ; rl-re-chim-chu, vmng ; 
ra-rd-m-cM, becoming. 

Isolated forms are tan-ni, seeing ; syiing-am, making, and so forth. 
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Passive voice. — There is no passive voice. Porms such as jiyd dungs, I am 
struclr, probably mean. ‘ me struck.’ Tbe passive forms occurring in the list of Standard 
Words and Phrases are not, however, so clear that they can be analysed with certainty. 

Causals. — The materials ayailable are not sufficient to show how causals are 
formed. We may perhaps compare sai, kill ; ft, die : rai, bring ; rd, come, and so forth. 

Negative particle. — The negative particle is a prefixed ma ; thus, ma Ihi-nl, 
did not pass ; ma dd-td, did not give ; ma tdle-cj-s, I did not transgress ; ma dd-n-as, didst 
not give. 

Ibere are no instances of an interrogative particle in the specimens. 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. Qualifying 
additions precede the qualified word. The indirect object sometimes precedes and some- 
times follows the direct one. Under the influence of Aryan vernaculars, relative 
sentences and ether subordinate clauses are commonly expressed by using relative pro- 
nouns and conjunctions. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Tibeto-Himalayan Group. 

CHAUDANGSl. 

Specimen 1. 

(Patti Chaudangs, Almora.) 

PHUKA SIRI-G Eli. 

PRODIGAL SON-OF STORY. 

IJclin nii-g uis siri ni-nl-ni. Hang atu-khar-cM micl-s api-g 

Certain man-of two sons were. And them-from yoimg-by own 

ba-ja llii-s, ‘he ha, nialmata-kimg-olu je cbhu ji cbhyu-ni, ji da,’ 
father-to said, ‘ O father, <proj}erty-in-from which share I get, me give.' 

Hang nsl-s usl gunda u-g jo nitil-tal chbu-clihu-tita. Hang mat jya 
And him-hy them between his ichich property divided. And many days 

ma Ihi-ni ki mid siri-s lai mtil-tal bha sju-syung-ma-cbii vanam 

not were that young son-by all property together made-having far 

raju pi-di-ni, hang achhai luclia-kam kung ni*g api-g lai malmata 

country went, and there riotous-deeds in living own all property 

phu-phukay-ta. Hang jab u jo naal ni-s lai kliarch syung-g 

squandered. And when his what property was all expenditure making 

cliyu-cliyu-ma-chu, ati raju-kung mat akalo li-li-ni, hang u tang li-li-ni. 

icasted, that country-in big famine arose, and he needy became. 

Hang u ati raju-chi ndin Imd mi-ja bha di-g ni-ni-ni, hang 

And he that country-of certain good man-to together going stayed, a 7 i<l 

u fiti-ja api-g kbeti-knng saiplia ro-m beli-chi thi-tliir-ta. Hang u 
he him his field-in swine grazing for sent. And he 

ati ko gar so-s jo saipha ja-d ni-s kliusi-s api-g dan 

those hark and berrics-with which swine eating were gladly own belly 

pim-m ti-tc-nl, hang kiia-mi-si-ri u-ja kbai-rl ma data. Hang jab 

fill-to wished, and anyone-hy him- to any thing not gave. And when 

u api-ja ])bam ra-ni u-s Ihi-s ki, ‘ ji-g ba-g bliuri-dam dhang-mi- 

he self-to sense came hini-by said that, Any father-of hired servants- 

dbnng-mi-mang-kiing-kbar-chi nlansan jii'na yainbii kutu tan-d-ni- 

in-from how-inany mating more bread getting- 

yang-ne, hang ji klii-g si-ebi-g ani-ye. Ji ri-rechim-chu ji-g ba-g 

are, and I hungering dying am. 1 risen-having my father-of 

jitu dang-ye hang u-ja Ihi-yang, “he ba, ji-s parmesarai-g marji 

near will-go and him-to will-say, “0 father^ me-by God-gf will 
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cbyang 

jam-tam 

hang na-g 

jitCi pap 

syu-syung 

-td. 

Gar ji pbiri 

na-g 

from 

against 

and of-thee before sin 

did. 


And I again 

t^y'. 

siri 

Ibe-m-na 

ruks-id 

ma 

taye; 

ji kang 

api-g 

bburi-dam dhang- 

son 

to-be-called 

worthy 

not 

am ; 

me also 

oicn 

hired servants- 

mi-dbung-mi-mang-kung-ebi 

tig 

jika 

syungy.” ’ 

Hang VO raebi-g 

api-g 


in-of 


one 

like 

make." ' 

And 

he rising 

his 


ba-g jitii di-s. Parantu jab 

father-of near icent. But token 

u tan-s bang u-ja kbat 


him sate 


'■=> 
and 


u gale-kung 

Mm nech-on 

Ibi-ni-ta, ‘ ba, 
said, ^father, 

najar-kung pap 
sight-in sin 

ma niye.’ 
am' 


him-to compassion 

ku-kor-ta bang 
carried and 


u 

mat vanam 

ni-s 

ki u-g 

ba-s 

he 

very far 

was 

that his father-by 

ra-ni. 

bang 

u-s 

jbyang-g 

di-g 

came 

, and 

him-by 

running 

going 

bu 

da-da-ta. 

Hang 

siri-s 

u-ja 

kiss 

gave. 

And 

son-by 

him-to 


na-g 


not 


ji-s parmesarai-g marji cbyang jam-tam gai 

me-hy G-od-of will from against and thy 

sya-syung-tu, bang ji pbiri na-g siri Ihe-m-na ruks-id 

did, and 1 more thy son to-he-called worthy 

Parantu ba-s api-g dbang-ml-dbung-mi-mang-ja Ihi-s ki, 

But father-by own servants-fo said that, 


‘ lai 

cbyang bud 

ebuksin 

khang-g 

raiiya 

bang ati 

u chuni ; gir 

^all 

from good 

robe 

taking-out 

bring 

and that 

him put-on ; and 

u-g 

la-kung 

lak-cbhyap 

/V 

ar 

liki-kung 

paula 

ebuktani. In-s 

h%s 

hand-on 

ring 

and 

feet-on 

shoes 

put-on. JJs-by 


and 


jam-tung-m-sa bang 
eating-drinJeing-by and 
siri pajyang-d-ali, bang 
son dead-was. 

Tab u suku 
Then they merry 
At lang-vas 
That time-to 


kbusi syung-m cbili, Kbale-ki bidi ji-n 

merry making proper-is. Because this my 

pbiri tang-d-ali; u pimyart-ali, pbiri tais-id-ali 

he lost-ioas. 


da-g 


bang cbim-g ninam 


and house-of 
syung-d kalat 
making 
mi 


near 
lya-ta. 
noise heard. 
bu-buim-ebu 
called-having 
u-s u-ja 

him-by him-to 

ba-s sakanu 

thy father-by feast 

cbhyalo tan-s.’ Hang 

safe found.' And 


again alive-is ; 

tatne. 
making began. 

u-g pud siri ri-ja 

his elder son field-on 

van-lang-ta to 
reached then 
Han? 


again found-is.' 


man 

Hang 

And 

na-g 


And 

ru-ru-ta 

asked 

Ibu-s 

said 


u-s 

him-by 

ki, 

that, 

ki, 

that. 


nis. Hang jab u ra-s 

wa<^. And token he came 

u-s rajo-bajo bang nach- 

him-by singing-playing and dance- 

dbang-mi-clhuiig-mi-raang-kung-chi ti 
servants-in-from 
‘bidi-g kba matlab 

‘ this-of what meaning 

na-g nanu pirad ani, 

‘ thy brother returned is. 


3 

one 

ani ? ' 
is ? ' 
bang 


and 


syuug-s, 
made, 

u ruru 
he anger 


kba-ebar-ki 

became 


ra-s 

came 


hang 


u-s u bud 

him-by him good 

u cbi-kung di-m 
io-go 


and he house-in 


gar 

and, 


ma 

no 
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taeheh. Hidi-beli-s u-g ba cbbyang-pang ra-s bang u bujayes, 

wanted. This-for his father out-side came and him entreated. 

Hang u-s api-g ba-ja javab da-g Ibi-s ki, ‘ong-cbyan, ji 
And him-ly own father-to answer giving said that, ^lo, I 

ulang-n un kbaicbi na-g seva syung-tatu ; bang jis ulang-pa-ri 

so-many years from thy service did; and me-by ever 

na-g bacban ma taleg-s. Hang ga-s ji-ja ulang-pa-ri tig 

thy word not transgressed. And thee-hy me-to ever one 

lasang-g mid lack kang ' ma danas ki ji api'g satba-mang-ti-bha 

goat-of small hid even not gavest that 1 my-oicn companions-of-with 

ais-khus syung-lhe. Parantu na-g bidi siri jo patari-mang-ti-bha 

merriment should-mahe. But thy this son lolio prostitutes-of-with 

na-g mal-tal cbyu-cbyn-ma-cbu hanne ra-s at-ne ga-s ja-m tung-am 

thy property squandered as came then thee-by eating drinking 

syung-nas.’ Hang ba-s u-ja Ibi-s, ‘siri, gan barabar ji-ti-bba 

madest* And father-by him-to said, ^ son, thou always ofme-with 

ninins ; hang jo ji-g ani, ati lai na-g ani. Hidi vajabi 

livedest ; and what mine is, that all thine is. This qoroper 

nis ki in-s suku syung-am gar kbusi syung-ne, kha-char-ki 

was that ns-by happy to-make and merry shotdd-niake, because 

bidi na-g nanu jo pa-jbyang-acb, phiri tang-d-kalhi; bang punyar-t, 

this thy brother who dead-teas, again alive-is ; and lost-was, 

phiri tan-ch.’ 
again found-isd 
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Specimen II. 


Jo 

Who 


daiig-s kim klive-ta, 

another man-of scike-for pit digs, 


gang 


mi-g 


(Patti Chaudaxgs, Almora.) 

ti 


ni. 

^tory. 


Uclin song-kung 
Certain village-in 


tig 

a 


baro 

very 


sudho 

simple 


mi, 

man, 


api-ap 

himself 


3f‘i-g 

whose 


atung 

into 


gan-ni, 

falls, 


3 

a 


tio’ 

one 


cliiiancii 

hilt 


gar 

and 


diiiua 

ma-sang 

la-sang 

ninni, hang 

ni-ni-ne. U -g 

as-pas-chi 

mi, 

some 

sheep 

goats 

were, also 

lived. Sis 

neighbourhood-of 

men. 

jo 

u-ti-bha 

da syung-tane, ii-g 

lhami-s 

bakhat tang-ag 

u 

who 

him- with 

envy 

made, his 

simplicity -by 

opportunity getting 

him 


song-kung-khar-cbi phi-m dhauda 
village-in from to-expel ' endeavour 


syu-syung-tane. 

made. 


Hang 

And 


tig 

one 


day, 


jab U‘g 

ma-sang la-sang sir-chi 

ja-S 

ni-ni-nai, 

usi-s 

usi-g tig 

when his 

sheep goats jungle-in 

eating 

were, them-by 

them one 

biyar 

khar-chi yu kakan-tinai 

hang 

hina srung-g 

lai-g 

si-se-tane. 

precipice 

from down threw 

and 

thus doing 

all 

killed. 

Ati 

bichar a sddho mi-s ati 

masang 

lasang-mang 

-g bai 

khu-kho-ta 

That 

poor simple man-by those 

sheep 

goats-of 

skins 

took-out 

hang ati 

bai-mang udin sahar-kung 

rang-m ku-kor-ta. 

Am-kung-ye u-ja 

and those skins certain city-in 

to-sell 

carried. 

Way- 

in him-to 


mincli kab-li-ni, hang 
night befell and 

Bbar-minch-ag yung-ko-ti 
Midnight-of after 

hang ati-s ati pi^h-g 
and him-by that cave-on 
bhitara tisi-g kharbar 

them-of noise 

ati bai-mang-g 
those skins-of 


u 

he 


tig janggal-knng udin phu-kuiig bub-se-ni. 

one jungle-in certain cave-in stopped. 

udin chor-se chori-g mal rai-g ra-ra-ni, 
certain thief-hy theft-of property bringing 


inside 

u-s 

him-by 

lang 

attempt 


svu-svung-ta. 

did. 


mnrang-paye dera 
door-on lodging 

yang-ag ati mi 

hearing that man 

bhitaru, jo u-s 
inside, which him-by 
Phu-g bhitaru 


syu-syung-ta, 

made. 


-rr 


Cave-of inside skins-of 


came, 
Ati jiliu-i 
That cave-of 
mat cliTaung-hvu-ni, kan" 
nnich alarmed-hccame, and 
rai-s-id, ajii-s chyam-g 
brought-had, him-hy hiding-of 
kliarbar-s clior 


hai-mang-g 

O O 


noise-by 


thief 
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ipa-da-dang-si-ni hang 
startled-was and 


byu-m-s ' lai rupiya, jo u-s u-ti-ba 
fear-ioith all rupees, which him-by hlm-with 


rai-s-id ni-s, atung-ye live-g di-di-ni. Siidho mi-s ati 

bronght-having was, there leaving went. Simple man-by those 

rupiya la-kung syu-syung-ta hang chim-ja di-di-ni. 
rupees hand-in made and house-to went. 


Ati mal, jo u-s taing-s-id ni-s, ati pa-m-g beli-eh 

That money, which him-by brought had, that measnring-of sahe-for 

u-s api-g parausi-mang-j udi-ja-chin tig khang hi-bi-cbi-ni. 

him-by his neighbours-in someone-from one wooden-measure asked. 


Ati parausT-s bidi bat-g chhed syung-m beli-chi ki, u-s 

That neighbour-by this matter-of knowledge making for that, him-by 

kha rai-s, khang-g but-kung lisa lu-lup-tata. Ati sadho-sari mi-s 

what brought, measiire-of bottoyn-on tar applied. That simple man-by 

rupiya pa-g khang vapas dada-ta, parantu ati but-kung lisu-kung 

rupees measuring-of measure back gave, hut its bottom-in tar-in 

duma rupiya katpchi-ni. 

some rupees stuck. 


Hidi-s u-g parausi-ja, lobh li-li-ni. 
This-by his neighbour-to avarice came. 


U-s sudho mi-ja ra-ru-ta. 
Sim-by simple man-to asked 


ki, ‘ga-s lulang rupiya hana syung-g ulo-khar-chi tan-s?’ U-s 

that, ‘ thee-by so-many Rupees hoio doing wherefrom broughtest ? ’ JELim-by 

Ibis ki api-g raa-sang la-sang-g bai-g rang-s-id-s. Ati sudho mi-o 
said that own sheep goats-of skin-of selling-by. That simple man-of 


da-s 

hang rupiya-g lobh-s u-g 

parausi-s api-gai lai 

ma-saug 

envy -by 

and Rupeesof greed-by his 

neighbour-by 

own all 

sheep 

la-sang 

si-sai-ta liang ati bai-mang-g 

u-s rang-m 

ku-kor-ta, 

parantu 

goats 

killed. and those skins 

him-by to-sell 

carried, 

hut 

kbali, 

kha-ebar-ki u-s bidi pan-s 

duma rupiya 

ta-tan-ta. 


in-vain. 

because him-by this bargain-by few rupees 

got. 



nidi bat-kiing rasa ra-ram-chd ati-s sudho mi-g chhandi-kung 

This matter-in anger coming-after him-by simple man-of hut-in 

mi pupita-ta, hang ati-s pha ka-syung-tata. Sudho mi-s pba-g 


fire 

put. 

and him-by 

ashes made. 

Simple man-by ashes-of 

jam a 

syung-ta 

hang tig 

thaili-kung ta-ta-ta 

bang 

ati rang-kor-m-g 

together 

made 

atyd one 

bag-in put 

and 

it selling-carry ing-of 

beli-cbi 

di-di-ni. 

Am-kung-ye 

u-s api-g thaili 

am-g 

li-chentCi ta-ta-ta, 

sake-for 

went. 

Way-on 

him-by own bag 

road-of 

corner-in put. 


bang tig dbaru-kung, jo duma vanam ni-s, ti tung di-di-ni. 
and one spy'ing-in, which little far was, water to-drink went. 

S c 2 
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Ati 

That 


bich 

time 


mi-s, 

man-hy, 


30 

v>ho 


ti 

water 

bve-g 

leaving 

tbok-sig 

bach 

di-s, 

went, 

u-s 

Mm-by 

bhaii-g 


tung 

to-drinh 

pba-g 

ashes-of 

ra-ra^m 

came 


tbok-sig 


ra-g 


tig dusaro 
one other 

di-di-ni, 
went, bach coming 

bbari ang-g ku-kor-ta 
load taking brought 


hl-g bbari atung-ye 

flour-of load there 

u-s lobi-g api-g 

him-by mistaking own 

hang di-di-ni. Sudho 

and went. Simple 


lUl 

man 


hang 

and 


u-s 

him-by 


ati 

that 


bbari, 

load. 


30 

which 


mi-s 

man-by 


ang-g 

tahing-njp 

ati-g 

it 

api-g 


load-of oicn 


ri-rai-ta. 
brought. 
phu-phar-ta, 
opened, 
chim-ja 
home-to 


bbari-kung 


Ati 

That load-on 

hi-s chibind 

flour-by full 
ku-kor-ta, jai-bang-kung 
brought, where 


dusaro 
other 

khan yek roye 

some strange marks 

tan-s. Tab 

found. Then 

u-s ati 

him-by that flour-of 


u 

he 


bi-g 


syung-m beli-chi phiri 

api-g 

parau- 

si-g 

khang 

hi-hi-chi-ni 

making for again 

own 

neighbour-of 

measure 

' asked. 

parausl-s hidi tai-g 

ki 

sudho 

mi-s 

api-g 

chhandi-g 

neighbour-by this knowing that 

simple 

man-by 

own 

hut-of 

badla hi tans-ta, 

to 

u-s 

kang 

api-g 

cbhandi 

Instead flour found. 

then 

him-by 

also 

own 

hut 

pu-pvi-ta, . parantu ft 

atl-g 

pha-kang 

rang 

ma 

tarni, hang 

applied, but he 

its 

ashes-also 

sell 

not 

could, and 


Ihi-g 

becoming 

beli-chi 

sake-for 


chim-ja thok-sig 
house-to back 
baro pachhta 
much repenting 


ra-ra-ni, 

came, 

syung-so. 

did. 


hang 36-kha-ri 
and whatever 


u-s 

him-by 


syung-s 

did 


ta-g 
leaving 

bbari 
load 

kang 
also 

hre-g 
leaving 
tan-ni 
seeing 

ati 
that 
antaj 
weight 

V-g 
Sis 
pha-g 
ashes-of 
yar mi 
in fire 
udas 
afflicted 
ati-g 
that-of 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


Whoeyer digs a pit for another, he himself falls into it.— A tale. 

In a certain village there lived a very simple man who possessed a hut and 
sheep and goats. His neighbours, who envied him, took opportunity of his simpT 
and tried to drive him out of the viUage. One day when his sheep and goats were ^ 
in the jungle, they threw them down a precipice and killed them all. tji’azing 

The simple poor man took the hides of the sheep and goats, and went to a T 
sell them. On his way night befeU him, and he took refuge in a cave in th 
After midnight a thief came, bringing some stolen property, and sat down at th ^ 
of the cave. Hearing the noise, the man within the cave became munh ni 
tried to hide himself in the hides, which he had brought. On hearing tJ 
the hides in the cave, the tbief was startled and ran away, Jeavin" all n ^ of 

brought behind him. The simple man took the money in his hand and wLTr^ 

In order to measure the money he had brought, he went to one of his npf m 
asked for a wooden measure. In order to ascertain what he had hrou-ht 
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applied tar to the bottom of the measure. When the simpleton had measured his 
money, he brought the measure back, and some rupees stuck in the tar at the bottom. 
The neighbour then became greedy and asked the simple man how and where he had got 
so many rupees. He said that he had got them by selling the hides of his sheep and 
goats. Pilled with envy and greed his neighbour then killed all his own sheep and goats, 
and took the hides away to sell them, but in vain, for he only got a few rupees in 
exchange for them. 

He then got angry and set fire to the simple man’s hut, and reduced it to ashes. 
The simpleton put the ashes together in a bag, and went off to sell them. On the way he 
left his bag somewhere and went a little off to aspring, in order to drink water. 

In the meantime another man, who carried a load of flour, left his load there and 
went to drink water. On returning he made a mistake, left his own load there, and 
went off with the load of ashes. When the simpleton came back, he took the load 
which the other man had left, and went off. Seeing some strange marks on the load, he 
opened it and found it to be full of flour. He then brought the load to his house, and in 
order to see how much flour there was, he again asked for his neighbour’s measure. 
"When the neighbour had ascertained that the simpleton had got flour in exchange for the 
ashes of his house, he set fire to his own hut, but was not able to sell the ashes. He then 
became afflicted and went home, and much regretted what he had done. 
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BYANGST. 


This is the dialect stolen in Patti Pjangs, in the north-eastern corner of Almora. 
The Patti of Byangs is hounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by Tibet and the Kali 
Eiver, on the south by the Kali Hirer, and on the west by the lateral chain culminating 
in Yirgnajung and Patti Chaudangs. The inhabitants are Bhotias, who occupy seven 
villages. The revised estimate of the number of speakers is ],5S5. 

Two specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases have heen prepared by 
Babu Gobind Prasad, B.A. They are the only foundation of the notes on Byangsi 
grammar which follow. 

Byangsi in most characteristics agrees so closely with Chaudangsi, that it seems 
probable that both represent the same dialect. The materials at my disposal are not, 
however, so trustworthy as to allow us to settle the question with absolute certainty. 

Pronunciation. — The phonetical system is, broadly speaking, the same as in 
Chaudangsi. I shall only mention some few features where tbe two dialects apparently 
differ, 

‘ Merry * is gvaisi, gvesi, gvomi, or gosi. The word is probably borrowed from the 
Aryan M^ushi. There are no other instances of a similar interchange of vowels. 

The prefixes ka and pa also have the forms kau, kab, and pab, respectively. Thus 
ka-ll-nl and kah-U-nl, became; kau-nl-nl, was; pa-jyang-m,]xhdi died; pab-jydng-td, 
killed. 

K and ^ are interchangeable in the suffix k{ai) or g{ai); thus, hva-k, hva-kai, 
leaving ; dd-gai, giving. 

In a similar way, ch is sometimes ,inteicharged with j ; tLi^s, jl pa-chydng-ye-sd 

jl pa-yyang-ye-sb, I am killed. 

Such interchange between hard and soft consonants seems to show that the soft 
consonants are pronounced with a strong aspiration. Aspirated soft consonants are not, 
however, marked in writing. 

Parallel forms such as live, ha, and hb, leave; gdvg, gar, and gaf, other, and so 
forth, are due to an inaccurate marking of the sounds. They sl.ow how cautious we 
must be in drawing conclusions from the spelling of the specimens. 

Articles.— The numeral tij, one, and the pronouns und, khaml, and gdr, a certain 
are used as an indefinite article ; thus tig ml, a man ; khaml bd, a father; uvd ml-gai, 
of a man ; gar sang-khu, in a village. An n is often added to khaml and and in the 
list of words; thus, khamdn cha-me-s, by a daughter. Instead of tig we occasionally find 
tl ; thus, tl’jyd, a certain day. 


Nouns.— Gender is distinguished by using different words or by addino- 
denoting ‘male,’ ‘female,’ respectively. Thus, le, bull; rai, cow: rdng, horL • mb- 
rdng, mare ; m khl, dog; cMai-ni-khl and mb-ui-khl, bitch. 

Nnmljen- The usual plural suffix is mdng as iu Chaudaugsi ; thus, chame-nuing, 
daughters. The hs. of words also gives forms such as bd tittl, and mat bd, fathers ^ 
Case, ihe case suffixes are the same as in Chaudangsi. Thus fa 5 h th 
father; by thejouuger; mS-ae, from envy ; U-jd, to the father; 

Hor-eSr, from with a shopkeeper; of a father ; arl-gai,al the son; cUm-jd., in 
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the house ; ti-tu, near, towards ; ya-r, on ; la-rai, before ; hha-chd-rai, why ? and so 
forth. 

The case suffixes are sometimes dropped, and sometimes also interchanged. Thus, 
ji-g hdlcu sirl, my uncle’s son ; phd-gai jamd syungsd, ashes-of together made, gathered 
the ashes ; with the berries; aphchl, to himself; ap'i^gai ohd-sim-sai jy'im, 

self-of hiding-by attempt, an attempt to hide himself, and so forth. 

Some of tlie most usual postpositions are khu and khu, in ; tl, with ; tl-jorii and 
tl-rakt, together with ; hit, with ; gimdd, between (also added to the genitive) ; jd-tl, 
on ; khar-chl, from ; ynr, on, which are usually added to the base. Others are combined 
with the genitive of the governed word. Such are hhitard, inside ; cldng-sai, cldng^ 
chi, for the svke of (also added to the base); -iMw and under (also added to the 

base) ; khai, instead of ; lare, before ; neeb, near ; nigam, behind ; nintam, after, and so 
on. Jum-tam, against, is added to the instrumental. Thus, paimesar-gai mdyd-sai 
jamtam, God’s will against. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives precede the noun they qualify in the nomhiative. Thus, 
hud mi mdug, good men ; und n yad sin, a bad boy. 

Porms such as tha-id, high ; rukhsit, like, etc., contain the suffix id wliich is also 
used to form participles. Another common suffix in adjectives is th or tha ; thus, v2-th, 
far; proper ; sydng-tha, olL Qom.'gCiXQ pa-jydng-tha, 

The partitde of comparison is chydng, chydug^ri, or chyd-ri ; thus, n-chydng dbnid 
bud, h im -from a-little good, better ; ti-g pi vb rangsyd-chydng-rl hung-tha-in, his brother 
his sister-from tall-is ; lai-chydng-rl hud and lai-chyd-rl bud, all from good, best. 

Numerals. — The numerals will be found in the list of words. They are mainly 
the same as in Chaudangsi. They precede the word they qualify ; thus, nisi sirl, two 


sons. 


Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns : — 


1 

I 

We 

1 

Thou 1 

i 

Yoa 

He 

They 

lyom. 

ji . 

• 

in, ing 

• 

1 

gan 

i 

ganl , 

• 

vaii, u 

1 

, ! ust 

1 

Agent 

ji-s, ji-se, ji-sai 

• 

j in-s 

• 

ga~i, (ja-sai 

1 gam-3 

1 


u-s ; %c-sai . 

1 

. 1 USl-S 

1 

Genitive 


• 

: ing-g 

• 

na^g, na^gat, nJ 

gant-g 

• 

IC-J . 

, ' tisUg 


Other forms occurring in the materials are, ]iye andyi lai, we ; gaye, you ; lug-gai, 
his ; vb, bis ; apl and apl-gai, own, and so forth. J>ye, we, and g:iye, you, apparently 
coutain the demonstrative pronoun ye, this; ji lai, we, literally means ‘ I all.’ 

Pen'.onstrative pronouns are cu, aidl, ye, ne, this; all, vail, dal, that. Ihau 
in thau-jyd, to-day, is probably also a demonstrative pionoun. 

Interrogative pronouns are khaml, who? vnd, avho ? khai, Avhnt .■* uldng, how 
much? ham, how? and probably also Avho ? They are often used as iedetinite 
pronouns ; thus, khatnl, some ; nm, a certain. In that cas^, however, rl is often 
added. I hos, khaml-si-rl, by anybody ; anything ; kha-rl, some. 

Rolaiive pronouns have been borrowed from Aryan forms of speech. Thus, 
rupayd jb ra-rai-td, the rupees which he had brought ; jb jal jl chhyd-kan vail 
idd wMch share I-shaU-get, that me give. The relative sentence in such cases 
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sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the word or sentence it qualifies. The 
Aryan relatives have not, however, become naturalized in tbe dialect, and we nften 
find relative clauses expressed by means of interrogative pronouns or by juxtaposition. 
Thus, Mng king khva-td dpi-dpu ati-khu gang-gan, who pit digs, himself therein 
falls; u-gai dab-jd-tl hang u-ti rakt rlsu syung-g td-sd, his neighbours who envied him ; 
ne siri, atl pdtar-syd-md tl jbru nd-gai dl-mdl yakvak-tl-sd, this son, he {i.e., vho) 
together with harlots n asted your property. 

Xote also conjunctions such as jah, when ; hang — hang, when — then ; ki, that ; 
hang, that, and so on. 

Verbs. — Byangsi conjugation in most particulars agrees with Cbaudangsi, The 
reduplication is less frequent, hut still common enough to he considered a characteristic 
feature of the dialect ; thus, ru-ru-td, asked ; dl-di-ni, went ; si-syung-td, did. 

There is apparently a similar tendency as in Cbaudangsi to distinguish the 
second person by adding an n; thus, Ihl-nd, art, you are; da-nan-so, gavest. Similar 
forms are, however, also used in other persons ; thus, ma-da-nan, he did not give; 
tbk-td-tanan, he is grazing; sa-n-sb, we struck, and so forth. It seems as if the 
tendency to distinguish the person of the subject in the verb is less pronounced than 
in Cbaudangsi. 

Verb substantive.— The verb substantive is formed from various bases such as 
ll or Ihi, nl, in; dai, and perhaps also td, id, an, and ye. Thus, Ihl-ye, I am, we are; 
7/je-wd, thou art ; U,lhl,in, is; nl-ye-sb, I was; nl-nl-sb, you were; nl-sb nl-ni-nl, 
they u ere, and so forth. The base seems to mean ‘to remain.’ It occurs in forms 

such as synng^g td-sb, doing were ; sa-kai td-mb, beating, lit. beating to be. The 

latter form corresponds to Hindi mdr^te rch'^nd from which it has been translated. 
Id occurs in participles such as sybngk-s-id in, sitting is, and an seems to be contained 
in forms such as dhg-an, he goes, lit. going he is. It is probably only anotber form 
of in, or else it is abbreviated from am. Ye can perhaps be inferred from forms such 
as Ihl-ye, I am; di-ye, I go, and so forth. It seems to be used in the first person 
singular only. 

Finite verb. — The various bases of the verb substaijtive. are freely used in the 
formation of the tenses of finite verbs. 

Present time.— The usual suffix of the present tense is td, first person tii, to, 
second person tan. Thus, sa-tn, I strike ; sa-tnn, thou ' strikest ; khva-td, he digs. 

The suffix tan of tlie second person probably contains a pronominal suffix. It can, 

however, also be composed of ta and in. Compare tin-tan-an, they get, where a 
suffix an, probably abbreviated from anl, another form of the copula, has been added. 
Compare in-an, they are; ma-da-nan, he did not give. 

The suffix an or anb is apparently added to the participle ending in g mk in the 
common present forms ending in gan or kan ; thus, chhyu-kan, I shall get ; dl-ganb, 
thou goest ; rd-gan, he comes. 

The suffix ye is apparently only used in the first person ; thus, Ihl-ye, I am ; 
M-chi-ye, I die. 

Compound forms are sa-k td-tb, striking am ; di-g nye, we are going, we go ; 
di-g nl-td,jo\\ ^ 0 -, tbktd-tanan, he is grazing; vasat «>, he is living ; sybngksid in, 
he is sitting ; chbk-tdng-nl, again-alive-is, and probably also di-g-paf, they go. 
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Past time— The present tense is often used with the meaning a past; thus, 
luk-td,\iG said; ma da-nan, he did not giye ; jd-gan, they are; chok-phang-ganl, 
fled back; ma tar-nl, could not, and probably also forms such as syong-tinan, they 
made ; lalctap-tl-td, he applied, and so forth. 

Ihe common sufiis of the past is s or so, su, sail ^ thus, n 1 ~so, was; Td-so, came; 
idl-su, I transgressed; ting-sau, he got. Instead of « we sometimes find ch; thus, 
tdnha-chb, he arrived. 

In the second person we find forms such as sa-n-s, struckest ; di-n-sd, wentest ; 
da-nan-sd, gayest. Compare howevev syimgn-so, I did; sanso, we struck; san-chd, 
they struck, where the suflix s, so, etc., has apparently likewise been added to the suffix 
n, an. Such forms are accordingly compounds. Compare di-ne-sd, we went ; di-ni- 
80, you went, and so forth. 

The suffix s, so, etc., is sometimes also added to the suffix ye or to a suffix g, h ; 
thus, di-ye-sd, I have walked ; di-ya-sd, they went ; gvausi-ye-sd, they made merrv ; 
sa-k-sd, T struck ; dd-ka-s, I gave. Ihe latter kind of forms only occur in the first 
person. Compare Chaudangsi. 

The s-suffix is sometimes also added to si or tl ; thus, ydng-sl-sd, beard ; 
ya-kvak-il-sd, devoured. 

Past tenses are further formed from the reduplicated base, or from the base 
preceded by one of the prefixes pa, pah, pi, and ka, kab, kau, or kd, usually by adding 
one of the suffixes id, nl, and sd. Thus, pa-pdi, measured, liaving measured ; yl-dl, 
went; (idng-d) k-ll, (alive) was; kab-tin, was found; ka-tyan (-tinan), (has been) 
found; yi-syilng-Zd, did-, da-dd-td, g&xe ; ra-rai-td, hrovight ; tl-tan-td, and tan-tan-td, 
got; pa-live-td, left; pab-jydng-td, killed; pi-kdr-td, carried; ka-dd-td, gave; 
kab-luk-td, said ; di-dl-nl, went ; pa-jydng-nl, was dead ; p\~dl-nl, went ; ka-jyar-nl, 
was alarmed ; kab-se-nl, stopped ; kau-nl-nl, and kd-nl-nl, lived ; nl-nl-sd, was ; 
pa-Jydng-chd, died; pi-rd-sau, came; kab-dai-sd, gavest. Xote also pa-thdk-sl-nl, 
returned, where nl is preceded by the same si as we have already found in use before sd. 
It is probably the suffix of a conjunctive participle, compare tliog-sl, returning. 

Compound forms are syung-g td-sd, doing were ; rd-kai td-sd, grazing were ; sa-h- 
td-td-niyes, I was beating; ra-s-id-in, hadbrourrlit; ydng-s-ig-an, wished, and so forth. 

Isolated forms are hung, kissed ; pu-chhu-tl, divided ; lyd Ihl-negi, the marriage 
has taken place. 

Future. — The present is commonly used as a future. Thus, sa-td, I shall strike ; 
diye, I shall go; Ihl-yai, I shall be; sa-tanl, you will strike. The list of voids also 
gives forms such as sai-nd, thou wilt strike ; sai-ld, he will strike, they will strike ; 
sai-ne, we will strike. The suffix no. Id, ne probably contains the verb substantive 
U or nl. The form luk-vd, I shall say, contains a suffix d or vd. 

Imperative. — The base alone is used as an imperative; thus, yd. oat; dl, go; dd, 
give. Common imperative suffixes are nl, tl, and yd; thus, td-nl, put; rai-nl, 
bring; du-tl, give; kdr-yd, take; gl-yd, bind; hvangi-yd, draw. I’he list of words 
contains several other forms such as dl-g-aye, dl-ye, dl-gu-ld, go, and so forth. 

There are no instances in the materials available of a negative imperative. 

Verbal nor us. — The common suffix used in forming verbal nouns is wd, or ; 
thus, jd-md, to eat ; pd-md-gai, of the measuring; Id-m, to say. 

VOL. Ill, FAUX I. 3 ^ 
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The base alone is often used as a verbal noun, especially in connexion Avith post- 
position; thus, rang, to sell; timg~khu, drinking-in, in order to drink; dl-dl-ma-chly 
from the going, having gone ; thok-s-ig rd-lang, back coming-on, on returning ; 
pa-ldng-re, on knoAving. Such forms are commonly used as conjunctive or adverbial 
■participles. An infinitive of purpose can he formed by adding dung or rang ; thus, 
di-dung, in order to go ; pa-tnan-rdng, in order to know ; syung-am-rang, in order to make. 

Participles.—B^elative and verbal participles are formed by adding the suffix id 
or d to the base or to the suffix s of the past. Thus, tang-d k-U, alive was ; kku-s-id, 
stolen ; rukh-s-it, like ; ra-a-id-in, had brought. 

Conjunctive participles are formed by adding s* ; thus, thdg-sl, returning. The 
reduplicated base is used in the same way ; thus, pa-pd, having measured. Similarly we 
also find pa-hd-td, having left. 

Most commonly, however, conjunctive participles are formed by adding the sufiBx 
of the genitive to the verbal noun which is identical with the base ; thus, yang-gai, 
hearing; hong-kai, having taken out ; ra-k, bringing. The form ending in si is used as 
a verbal noun of the past, and the suffix of the genitive is added; thus, ydng-si-g-an, 
having wished was, wished. Compare the remarks under the head of the present time 
above. 

Other conjunctive participles are formed by adding the suffix of the ablative chi or 
chu to the reduplicated verbal noun ending in m ; thus, nl-nl-mi-chl, having been ; 
di-di-ma-chi, having gone ; ni-nyar-ma-chu, having been lost, and so forth. 

Passive voice. — There is no passive voice. Passivity is indicated by the absence 
of the case of the agent in the subject. Thus, ji pa-chydng-tha ni-ye-ap, I struck was, 
and so forth. 

Causative. — There are no certain instances to show how causatives are formed. 
We may perhaps compare rai, bring, with rd, come. 

Negative particle.— The negative particle is a prefixed ma ; thus, ma dai 
I am not ; ma da-nan, did not give; ma rd-ad, did not come. 

Order of words. — The order of words is the same as in Chaudangsi. 


For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. The 
first is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second is the translation of a 
popular tale. A list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found on pp. 535 and if. 
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PHUKAVAT SIRI-GAI EYENYE. 
PRODIGAL SON-OF STORY. 



Tina mi- 

•gai 

nisi 

siri 


Certain man-of 

two 

sons 

VO 

ba-ja 

kab- 

luk-ta, 

‘ai 

his 

father-to 

said. 

‘0 

ji 

cbhyukan 


vaii 

ji 

I 

get 


that 

me 


ing-gai mal-bathu pu-ohliyu-ti. 

his ■ property divided. 


kau-ni-ni. Hang vay-yar-chi mid-se 

icere. And them-in-from young-by 

ba, mal-bathu- kbn-kharcbi jo jal 
father, property-in~from which share 


da.’ 

Hang 

u-sai 

usi-gai 

gunda 

give.' 

And 

him-by 

them~of 

between 

Hang 

mat 

jya 

ma 

diyaso, 

And 

many 

days 

not 

went. 


mid send ali-bala jama jom-thum-gai vath raju pi-di-s6, hang 

young son property all collecting Jar country went, and 

ate yadlan-khn ni-ni-mi-cbi api daisai al-mal ka-urata. Hang jab 

there profligacy-in living his all property squandered. And when 

u-sai daii-sai alibala kharch kab-syung-ta, ati raju-khn bam akal 

him-by all things spent made, that coimtry-in heavy famine 


kab-li-ni, tang ati tang kab-li-ni. Hang ati ati raju-gai una 

arose, and he destitute became. And he that country-of certain 


bud mi-gai 


rakt di-di-ma-chi kau-ni-ni, hang ati-se 


good man-of with going lived, and him-hy 

khn saipba rau-kor-mu tannalayata. Hang ate ati kvaksin 
in swine to-feed sent. And there those barks 

jai saipba jagan, gosigai api dan pim-m yangsigan, bang 
which swine ate, gladly his belly to- fill wished, and 


u-sai api kheti 
him Ms field 
gar gera-cbi 
and berries-from 

kba-mi-si-ri to 
anyone-by him 


khai-ri ma danan. Hang jab ati api-cbi pi-ra-sau u-s luk-ta, 

anything not gave. And when he self-from came him-by said, 

«ji-g ba-gai bharo-dasid dang-mi-kbn-khar-cbi ulSng ja-m cbyang-ri 

‘my father-of hired servants- in-from how-many eating than 

yangba kotab tin-tanan, hbng ji rau-se bicbiye. Ji racbi-gai api 

'more bread get, and I hmger-by die. I arising own 
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titu diye hang 
near go and 

/V 

janitana 
against 


gar 

and 


ma 

not 


dai. 

am. 


ba-gai 
father-of 
maya-sai 
%oill-from 

na siri lom-lukai layak 

thy son to-be-called worthy 

khar-chi tig-ti-ki rukhsit 

from one-with equal 

titu pi-di. Aire jab ati mat . vath 

near went, Sut when he very Jar 

VO kab-tin-ta, king usi-ja khantya 

him sawt and him-to pity 


u-ia lukvo, “ ai ba ji-se 
him-to will-say, “ 0 father, me-jy 
na ngo-khn pap syungan-sau. Hlng 

thy face-in sin have-done. And 


paimesar-gai 

God-of 

ji nintam 
1 again 


syung-gani.” ’ 
mahef ’ 


VO bana-tan-tan-ta 
him embraced 


bang 


and 

ii-sai paimesar-gai maya-sai 


hung. 

kissed. 


Hang 


Ji api bbaro-dasid dang-mi-khu- 
Me own hired servants-in- 
Hang ati racbi-gai api ba-gai 
And he arising own father-of 
kau-ni-ni, gai-usi(*.e.j iisi-gai) ba-se 
was, his father-by 

/V 

ra-s6, bang vo jyang-k di-di-ma-chi 
he running gone-having 
u-ja kab-luk-ta, ‘ aba, 
him-to said, ‘ father 


came, and 
siri-sai 
And son-hy 


jamtam hang na michcbh-kbu pap syungan-s6 ; 


me-by 

God-of will-from against and thy 

sight- 

■in sin have- done ; 

hIng ji 

nintam na-gai siri 

lom-luk 

layak 

ma dai,’ Aire ba-sai 

and I 

again thy 

son 

to-say 

worthy 

not am.' But father-by 

api-gai 

dang-mi-ja 

lo-s6, 

‘ lai 

chya-ri 

bud 

khase-puse hong-kai 

own 

servants-to 

said, 

‘ all 

than 

good 

robe taking-out 

rai-ni. 

bang vi 

aid! 

cbu-ni. 

Hing 

u 

la-kbd lak-cbbyap 

bring, 

and him 

that 

put-on. 

And 

his 

hand-on ring 

gar likhi-khu babch 

cbu-ni. 

Tng- 

•g jamo 

/V 

gar 

gvaisi-gai syang-m 


and feet-on shoe 

chingkhan. Kha-charai, 
is-meet. * Why, 

taug-d ka-li, 

alive became, 

Vo-yar- khar-chi 
That-on-from 
ra-so, hang cbim-gai 
came, then house-of 
tham-m-gai karkar 
dancing-of noise 
kab-gal-ta ru-rii-ta, 
called ashed, 
u-se u-ja lu-luk-ta, 

him-by him-to said. 


put. 

ne 

this 


Our eating and 
ji siri pab-jyang-cbo, 


merry 


my 


son 


died. 


hang 

and 


pi-nyar-nij 
was-lost, 

VO 

his 
nero 
near 


nintam kab-tin.’ Vo-yar 

again found.' That-on 

pod siri- 

big son 

tonba-cho 
reached 

yang-siso. HSng 

heard. And 

‘ y e-man g-gai 

‘ these-of what matter 

‘ na nunu pi-ra-ni, 

‘ thy younger-brother come-is, 


making 
nintam 
again 
u gvau-siye-so. 
they merry-made. 
GSr hSng 

-^nd then 

rajo-bajo 


rai-ja ko-ni-ni. 

field-in was. 
hing u-se 

and him-by singing-playing 
ati-se dang-mi-khn-kbar-chi 
him-by servants-in-from 
khai katba na-ni-ni ? ’ 


? ’ 


gar 

and 

tig 

one 

H^ng 


hang 

and 


duklang 

feast 

di-dung 

to-go 


da-da-ta.’ 

gave.' 

ma ra-so, 
not 


hang 

O 


Hang u risu pi-ra-ni, 

And he. anger went, and 

Aidi-dang-se v6 ba pangphan 
came. Therefore his father out 


And 
gani ba-se 
father-by 
v6 chi-khu 

he house-in 

ra-se hang 
came and 
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manyaiso. 

entreated. 


Hang 

And 


ki. 

* dobai, 

ji 

ailang 

-that. 

Ho, 

i 

80-many 

hang 

ji-se 

itava-se 

and 

me-hy 


ever 

nlang- 

■lita-ri 

31 

tig 

any- 

time 

me 

one 


usi api 

he Me 

in-khar-chi 
yeare-from 
na Imkm 

thy order 


ba-ja javab 
father-to answer 


na-gai seva 
thy service 
ma tal-su. 
not transgressed. 
mid kach le 

small hid even 

gvesig syung-to. 


satu 

friends 


ma-la-gai 
goat-of 
ti joru 


da-gai 

giving 

syang-gai 

doing 

HSng 


with together merry might-mahe. 


lu-luk-ta 

said 

tag-so ; 

am ; 
ga-sai 
thee-hy 
danan-so 
gavest 
na-gai 


ye 

siri. 

ati 

patar-sya-ma 

ti 

jorii na-gai al-mal 

yakvak-ti-s 6 . 

this 

son, 

he 


harlots 

with together thy property 

devoured, 

vaina 

ra-s 6 . 


raina 

ga-sai 

usi-gai 

dang-se duklang 

kab-dai-so.’ 

then 

came. 


then 

thee-by 

his 

sahe-for feast 

gavest.’ 

Hang 

ba-se 


usi-ja 

luk-ta, 

‘siri, 

gan ra-jya-ri 

ji-ti rakt 

And 

father-by 

him- to 

said, 

‘ son. 

thou always me-with together 


ni-ni-so, 

fu 

gar 

khalita-ri 

livedest, 

and 

whatever 

cbin-th 

ni-s 6 

ki ing 

proper 

was 

that we 

na-gai 

nuku 

hang 


gosme-so 


dai, siri, 

that, son, 

man-rani-so. 


na-gai 


thy yomnger-hr other then 


ji-gai in, dai, siri, na-gai li. Ye 

mine is, that, son, thine is. This 

gosine-so man-rani-so. Kba-chare, ai 
should- make-merry should-he-glad. TFhy, this 

pab-jyang-ni, nintam chok-tang-ni ; ni-nyar-ma-cbu, 
died, again revived; having -heen-lost. 


nintam ka-tyan-tinan.’ 

again is-found.' 
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A POPULAE TALE. 


Hang gang-mi dang-sai king khvata api-apu ati-kku gang-gan. 
Who other-man for pit digs himself that-in falls. 


y renye. 
story. 

Gar sang-khu tig mat 

Certain village-in a very 

duma mala ni-ni*nl, ni-s6. 

\me cattle were, Hoed. 
sfi svnng-g ta-s6, u-gai 


ni-ni-ni, ni-so. 


were. 


Hoed. 


lami mi, u-gai tig cKhandi gir 

simple man, him-of one hut and 

TJ-gai dabja-ti hSng u-ti rakt 

S.im-of neighbour who him-with together 


risu syung-g la-so, u-gai 

envy making was, his 

Bang-khu-kbar-chi hom-rang-g 
village-inf rom expeUing-of 

u-gai mala-mang jara-khu 

Us goats jungle-u 

bliiyar-kliar-clii i-khu cbar- 

precipice-from down 

pab-chyang-tinan. 

killed. 

Ati laml ml-se a 

That simple man-hy tho 

sabar kbn rang-mo pi-kor-ta. 
city in to-sell carried. 

iara-kbu bhami pM-khu 

i„tinle-in certain cave-in 


hom-rang-g 


expelling-of attempt 


u-gai 


jara-khu 

jungle-in 


i-khu 

down 


bud-syangsid-se bagat 
simplicity-by opportunity 

jim syong-tinan. Hing 

tempt made. Am 


ting-gai 

finding 

ti-jya, 

one-day. 


hang 


ro-kai 


jie-ijH grazing 
char- kang-t inan, 
threw. 


ta-s6, 

were, 

hang 


him-by 


usi-gai 


syung-gai 

doing 


dai-siri 

all 


mi-se ati 
man-hy those 


mala-gai bai kho-s6 hang ai bai-mang 

goafs-qf skins took of and these shins 

Am-khO TO manch ka-li-ni, hing ati tig 

Way-on his night became, and he a 


ai bai-mang 


these shins 


kab-se-ni. 

stopped. 


]ara-Knu wixaxxx.. 

jwigle-in certain cave-in stopped. 
khud-mi khusid al-mal ra-k pi-ra-ni, 
thief stolen property bringing came, 

mOrmpa-khu dangsu si-syuug-ta. Ati 
entrance-at lodging made. That 

vflTio--oui at mi mat ka-jyar-ni, 


Bhar-manch-gai 

31idnight-of 


hang 


usi-se 


niatam una 
after some 

ati phu-khu 

that cave-in 


and him-by that cave-in 
phu-gai bhitaru ati-gai kharbara 
car.e-of inside him-of noise 


yapg-gai 

hearing 


much alarmed-was. 


ar.e-of tnside him-of noise 
hang u-sai ati bai-mang-gai 
and him-by those skins-of 
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i-khu, jo u-sai rasicl-in, api-gai chyasi-m-sai jyim syong-sO. 

<ander, tchich him-by hrought-had, aelf-qf Mding-of attempt made. 

Phu-gai bhitaru bai-mang-gai kharbara yang-gai khud-mi ka-jyar-ni, bSng 
Qave-of inside skins-of noise hearing thief alarmed-was, and 


jyar-mo-dang-se 


rupaya 


ra-rai-ta, atevai 


fearing-on-account-of all rupees tchich him with had-hrought, there 


hva-k cho-g-pbang-gani. 
leaving ran-away, 
hang chim-ja pi-di-ni. 
and house-to went. 

Ai mal jo 
This property tchich 


Lami mi-se 


ai rupaya 


la-khu srang-so 


Simple man-by these rupees his hand4h 


made 


u-sai tin-so 
him-by got 


hang u-sai kbai rai-so, 

':hat him-ly what brought, 

iti iami mi-se rupaya 

That simple man-by rupees 

ati-gni ikbu-khii gal-chare-sai 
that-of bottom-at far-by 


dab-ja-cbi-mang kbanii-ja tig khang tbok-sc 

neighbour 8{-of') some-with a wooden-measure asked. 

ai katba-gai dang-se patanan-rang hSi 

this matter-of sake-for knowing-for tha 

khang-gai ikim-khu galcbare ka-si-ta. Ati 

measure-of bottom-at tar applied. The 

pa-pa khang ka-da-ta, hSng ati 

measured-having measure returned, and the 


isai pa-mo-gai • dang-se u-sai 
it measuring-of sake-for him-by 

tbok-so. Ati dab-ja-ebi-mang-gai 
asked. Those neighhours-by 


returned, 


hang u-sai 
that him-by 

Ati iami 
That simple 


kba-ri 

rupaya 

ladab 

pi-di-ni. Ai-dang-se usi-gai 

dab-ja-cbi-mang 

some 

rupees 

sticking went. 


This-for his 

neighbours 

lobh 

pi-ra-ni. 

U-sai 

lami 

mi-ja 

ru-ru-ta, ‘ gassai 

ai-lang rupaya 

greed 

came. 

Eim-by 

simple 

man-to 

asked, ‘ thee-by 

so-many rupees 

ham 

hang u-lo-khar-chi 

tiu-sO r ’ 

U-se 

Iho-so hang, ‘ ji- 

•g raala-mang-gai 


goats-of 

lobh-s 0 

greed-by 

bai-maug 

skins 


how anel where-from gottest ? ’ Eim-by said that, ‘ my goats-of 
bai-gai rangsid-gai.’ Ai lami mi-gai risu-se gSr rupaya-gai lobh-se 

skins-of selling-by.’ This simple man-of envy-by and rupees-of greed-by 

u-gai dal)-ja-chi-niang api-gai jama mfda-iuaug pab-jyang-ta liSiig ati bai-maug 

his neighbours own eill goats killed and those skins 

lai ati rang pi-kbr-t:i, hang sdclio ; kba-char, u-sai ai pan-se bSng 
all those to-sell carried, and in-vain, tvhy, him-by this bargain-by then 
chithai rupaya ti-tan-tfu Ai katba-sai rusu ra-gai u-sai lami mi-gai 
feio rupees got. This matter-by anger coming him-by simple imn-of 
chbatidi-kliu me lak-tan-ti-ta, hSng ati-gai pba ka-syung-ti-ta. 

hut-in fire applied, and that-of ashes made. 

Lami mi-se [)hd-gai jama syung-s6 bang tig tbaili-khu ta-s6, bang 

Simple man-by adies together made and one bag-in pvt, and 

u-sai rnng-mo-kbu pl-di-so. Am-kbu ati-sai api thaili sar-gai tam-yar 

it seUing-in went. Jf'ay-in him-by own bag road-of corner-on 

pa-bve-ta hdng tig dlulr u-gai, jo duma tamo ui-so, ti tung-khii pi-di-ni. 


tig thaili-khu ta-s6, liaug 
one bag-in pvt, and 
api thaili sar-gai tam-yar 
own bag road-of corner-on 
so, ti tung-khii pi-di-ni. 


and (lie spring-of tchich little far was, water drinking-in loent. 
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Ai-gunda tig 
This-hetween one 
tung-kliS di-di-ni, 
drinking -in icent. 
pM-gai ‘bharl 


gar 

other 


lai-hang 


ashes-of load took-up 
u-sai ati bliarl 
kim-by that load 
bhari-kliu doma 
load-on some 
chebind kau-ni-ni, 
was. 


mi 

man also 
Thok-si-g ra-lang 
Meturning coming-on 
ang-so bang api pi-di-s5. 


mi 

man 


full 


and self 
]ai gar 
which other 
ekvaro sai 
strange marks 
Hang u-sai 
Then him-by 


went. 
hva-k 
leaving 
ti-lang 
seeing-on 
ati bbari 
that load 


atu-gai bbari at-kbu pa-bo-ta ti 
flour-of load there leaving water 
u-sai lo-si-gai api bbari hva-kai 

him-by mistaking own load leaving 

iv 

Lami mi lagai pa-thok-si-ni hang 
Simple man also returned and 


di-so 
went 
ati-sai 
him-by 
lai 
all 


ang-k 

taking-tip 


kor-s6. Ati 
carried. That 


usai 

that 

api 

his 


pbang-so 

opened 

cbim-ja 

huuse-to 


Hang 


u-sai ati ato-gai cbyarm chbaka syung-m-rang 
Then him-by that flour-of weight knowledge making-for 
dab-ja-chi-mang-gai kbang tbo-so. TJsi-gai dab-ja-cbi-mang aina 

neighbours-of measure asked. Mis neighbours thus 

lami mi-se api cbhandi-gai pha-gai kbai ato ting-sau 
simple mau’by own hut-of ashes-of instead flour got then 


api 

his 


api chbandi-kbu me laktap-ta, aire 
own hut-in fire applied, but 

bang ala-chi-ma-chu cbim-ja 

hopeless-becoming house-to 


u-gai 


and 

ali-bala u-sai 
things him-by 


ati 
that its 

tbdgsi 

hack 


pha-gai 

ashes 


rang 


sell 


ato-sai 
flour-by 
pi-kor-ta. 
carried. 
nintam 
again 
pa-lang-re 
knowing- on 

usi-ri 
they 
tarni ; 
could 


hang 


ma 

not 


sy ang-so usi-gai dang-sai matai 

did them-of sake-for much 


pi-ra-ni, 

came, 

pachhta-licbcbo. 

repented. 


hang 

and 


3 ^ 

which 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

IFhosoever digs a pit for another, he himself falls into it. A story. 

In a certain village there lived a simpleton who possessed a but and some cattle. His 
neighbour envied him, and sought an opportunity of expelling him through his simplicity 
out of the village. 

One day bis goats were grazing in the jungle, and his neighbour drove them over a 
precipice and thus killed them. The poor man took the skins of the goats and went 
to town to sell them. Jsigbt befell him on the way, and he put up in a cave in the jungle. 
After midnight a thief came with some stolen property and took up his quarters at the 
entrance of the cave. "When the man within the cave heard the noise, he was much 
alarmed and tried to hide himself under the skins he had brought. Hearing the rustling 
of the skins within the cave the thief was alarmed, and fled leaving all the money he bad 
brought with him. The poor man took possession of the money and went home. 

He now asked some of his neighbours for a wooden measure, in order to measure the 
property he bad got. In order to know what he bad brought, the neighbours put tar at 
the bottom of the wooden measure. Having measured the money, the poor man returned 
the measure, and some corns stuck in the tar at the bottom. Therefore his nei«-bbours- 
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became greedy and asked him how and where he had got the money. He said that 
he had got it by selling the skins of his goats. From envy and greediness his neighbours 
then killed their own goats, and took the skins off to sell them. But in vain, for they 
only got some few rupees in exchange for them. They then got angry and set fire to 
the poor man’s hut and reduced it to ashes. The poor man gathered the ashes in a bag 
and went off to sell them. On the way he left his bag on the road-side and went off to 
drink water at a well, a little wav off. In the meantime another man left a load of flour 
there and went to drink water. On returning he by mistake missed his own load and 
went off with the load of ashes. When the simpleton returned, he took the load which 
the other man had left. He saw some strange marks on it, and on opening it, he found 
that it was full of flour. He then brought the load home, and again asked for his neigh- 
bours’ measure in order to ascertain the weight of the flour. When his neighbours 
understood that he had got flour in return for the ashes of his hut, they set fire to 
their own huts, but could not sell the ashes. They then returned home and much 
regretted what they had done. 


St 
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JANGGALT. 

Janggall literally means jungle-language. It has been reported as the dialect spoken 
by the wild Banmannsh, i.e., wood-men, who inhabit the forests of Chhipula in Askot 
Malla. The number of speakers was estimated for this Survey at 200. 

It has been found impossible to prepare specimens of the dialect of these wild 
people. A list of Standard Words and Phrases has, however, been forwarded from the 
district, and it will be reproduced on pp. 535 and ff. It is too corrupt to allow us to 
classify the dialect with certainty. On the other hand, it clearly shows that the Janggali 
of Askot is a Tibeto-Burman form of speech. 

It is impossible to give a sketch of Janggali declension and conjugation. In the 
declension of nouns there are several Aryan forms, and the dialect is on the whole of a 
mixed character. The pronouns na, I ; nag, thou, must probably be compared with 
Magari nga, I ; nang, thou, etc. It is possible that the dialect is more closely connected 
with the Tibeto-Burman dialects of T^^epal, than with those spoken inAlmora. Consider- 
ing the corrupt state of our materials, 1 have, however, thought it safest to print the 
Janggali list after the other Almora lists, and to leave open the question of the closer 
relationship of the dialect. 

This much it seems allowed to state that it has few, if any, characteristics in 
common with the other Almora dialects. 
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LIST OF STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE WESTERN 


English. 



Kanaw*ri (Bashahr). 

Easashi. 


Manchati (Lahol). 

1. One . . 

• 

• 

Id 

Idh 

• • 

Idi .... 

2. Two . 

t 


Nish .... 

Nyish 

• • 

Jut .... 

3. Three . 

t 


Shum .... 

Shum . . 

• • 

Shumu .... 

4, Four . 

• 


Pu .... 

Pu 

• t 

Pi 

5. Five . 

• 


Nga .... 

Nga 

• • 

Nga .... 

6. Six 

• 


Tug .... 

Tso, cho . 

• • 

T“rui, tmi 

7. Seven . 

• 


Stish ; tish . . . 

Saot . 

• 

Nyizhi .... 

8. Eight 

• 


I 

Bai .... 

Ath . 

■ • 

Re .... 

9. Nine . • 

• 


Zgui; giii . . . 

Non . 

• • 

Kli . . . . 

10. Ten . t 

• 


Sai .... 

Das . 

• • 

Sa . . 

11. Twenty • 



Nizza .... 

Nyiza . 

• 

Nyiza .... 

12i Fifty • 

• 


Nish nizza-u sai , 

Chari uja das ; nyishnyiza 
uja das; nyish biya uja 
das. 

Nyi-nyizo-sa 

13. Hundred . 

• 


Nga nizza ; ra . . 

Shan; nga biya 

• 

Pa .... 

14. I 

• 


G« .... 

Gu . 

• • 

Ge ..... 

16. Of me 

• 


Ang .... 

Aka 

• » 

Gin, gyeu 

16. Mine 5 ['• 

• 


Ang .... 

Aka 

• 

Gin, gyeu 

17. We . 



Nishi {exclusive dual) ; ka- 
shang {incl. dual) ; ning- 
an {excl. plural) ; kishang 
{incl. plur.), 

Nishi-u kashang-n, etc. 

Ni ; ni nyismis 

• 

Ngye-re .... 

18. Of us 



Ni-ka 

■ 

Ngye-tu .... 

19. Our . • 



Nishi-u, etc. 

Ni-ka 

• 

Ngye-tu • . . . 

20. Thou . 



Ka ; ki {respectful) 

Ko 


Pa • • . . . 

21. Of thee 

• 


Ka-n ; ki-n 

Kan-ka . 

• • 

Kanu • . . . 

22. Thine 

• 


Ka-n ; ki-n 

Kan-ka . 

• • 

Kanu .... 

23. You • 

• 


Kishi {dual) ; kinSn 

{plural). 

Ki 

• • 

Kye-re .... 

24. Of you . 

• 


Kishi-u ; kinan-u 

i 

Kin-ka . . 

• 

Pye-tu .... 

25. Your . 

• 


j Kishi-u ; kinan-u • 

Kin-ka . , 

• 

Kye-tu .... 
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Chamba LjUmll 

Bunan (Labul). 

fbtl) If t f • 

Ti-ki .... 

Jny . , . . 

Nyis-king ' . , 

SllTUU f t f f 

Somi .... 

Pi f f . 

Pi . . . ’ . 

Nga . ■ , 

NgM .... 

Trui , ’ . 

Trui . ” . ' , 

Nlii ' . . . . 

Njizhi . ■ . • . 

Pii3 f • f • 

Gyel . . “ , 

Ku ’ . , . . 

Gu .... 

Sa f f f • 

etui . . ' , 

Nizz • , ' , 

Nyiza . , ' . 

••t ••• 

Nyis-eai chui , , 

Ra ft I 

Gya . , ■ , 

G§ f ■ I ' f 

Gyi, ing-gi . ‘ , 

Geu, geo ‘ . 

Gyi-i . ‘ . 

Geo, geo , 

Gyi-i . . ‘ . 

Ter , , 

Hingzhi . . ' , 

Tedn ' . . 

Hing-zhii . ’ . 

Tedo . . , 

Hing-zhii , 

Kii ■ . 

Han . 

Ka, keno , , , 

Han-g^ .... 

Ks, kSno . , . 

Han-gyi . ‘ . 

Ker t f • . 

Han-zhi .... 

Kedo • , ■ f . 

Han-zkii , . 

Kedu • . • . . 

Han-zkii . ’ , 



/ 


BaQgkas (Almora). 


Darmiyi (Almora) 




• • • • 

Taka .... 

Nisi . . . . 

Nisn .... 

Sam . 

Sam .... 

Pi .... 

H .... 

Nai ’( 

Ngaii .... 

Tuk .... 

Taka .... 

NhisI .... 

Nisn .... 

Jyad .... 

Jyadfi .... 

Gvi .... 

Gvi .... 

Chi .... 

Chi .... 

Tansa .... 

Na-sa .... 

Ninsa chi , . . 

Nga-sa .... 

Nanas .... 

Ra .... 

Ji . . . . 

• > . . , 

Ji-g 

i 

Ji-gtt .... 

1 

J‘-g .... 

Ji-gn .... 

, Nang . 

1 1 . , 

Ji ■ . . . . 

\ Nnng-g .... 

1 

Ing-gC . . . _ 

1 Nung-g . 

i - 

Ing-go . . , , 

; Ga . . 

1 ' 

Gai , 

• • , 

Gn-g . 

Go-ga . , ^ ^ 

Gu-g . . _ 

Go-gu . ^ ^ ^ 

Gant 

Gaini 

Go-g . . 

Gaiai-gu 

Co-g 

- ~ 
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GROUP OF PRONOMINALIZED HIMALAYAN LANGUAGES, 


Chaudangsi (Almora). 

1 

Byangsi (Almora). 

Janggali (Almora). 


Tig 

• 


Tig 

. 

• 

Da .... 

1. One. 

Nifl 



Nisi 

• • 

• 

Ni .... 

2. Two. 

Sum . 

• 

. 

Snm 

• • 


Sug .... 

3. Three. 

Pi 


• 

Pi 

• • 

• 

Pa-ri .... 

4. Four. 

Ngaii . 


. 

Nge . . 

• 


Pa-nga .... 

5. Five. 

Tuk 



Tuk 

• • 

• 

Tnrkn 

6. Six. 

Nis 



Nis 

■ • 

• 

Satt .... 

7. Seven. 

Jyad 



Jed 


• 

Att .... 

8. Eight. 

Gvi 

• 

. 

Gvi 

• 

• 

Nava .... 

9. Nine. 

Chi 

• 


Chi 

« • 


Daha .... 

10. Ten. 

Nasa 

« 

• 

Nasa 

« * 

• 

Bissa .... 

11, Twenty, 

Nga-sa 


• 

Nga-sa . 

• • 

• 

Pachchaha 

12. Fifty. 

Sail • 

• 

• 

Sail . 

« • 

• 

Ha .... 

13. Hundred. 

Ji . 

• 


Ji . 

• • 

• 

Na .... 

14. I. 

Ji-g 

• 


Jig 

« • 

• 

Na khani, and khaiye 

15. Of me. 

Ji-g 

• 

• 

Ji-g 

• • 

• 

Yaina-hi 

16. Mine. 

In 



Ing 

• 

• 

Na khani, mnddakha 

17. We. 

In-g 

• 


1 

1 

Ing-g 

• 

■ 

Na khani, int khaiye 

IS. Of us. 

In-g 

t 


Ing-g . 

• 

• 

No .... 

19. Our. 

Gan 

• 

• 

Gan 

• 

• 

Nag . . . . 

20. Thou. 

Na-g 

* 


Na-g 

• • 

• 

Nag khani 

21. Of thee. 

Na-g 


• 

Na-g 

• 

• 

Nang . . . . 

22. Thine. 

Gani 


• 

Gani 

• • 

• 

Nag . . . . 

23. Ton. 

Gani-g . 


• 

Gani-g . 

• • 


Na khani pita . 

24. Of yon. 

Gani-g . 

• 


Gani-g . 

1 

• • 

• 

Na khani . . 

25. Tonr. 
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Englidu 

1 

KanftW*rL 

Kanaslii. 

Hanchafi (Lahnl). 

26. He . • 

. . I 

)o . . • • 

)o, nu . 

. 1 

Da 

• • 

• 

27. Of him . 

. . I 

36-u . • • 

Du-ka . . 

1 

. 

lo-u . 

• • 

• 

28. His 

. 

D6-U . . • • 

• • 


3o-u . 

• • 

• 

29. They . 

• 

D5suug {dual ) ; do-gon 
{plural)- 

Du-ga . . 

• 

Do-re 

• • 


30. Of them . 

• 

Dssuug-u ; dd-gou-u 

Du-gan-ka . 

• 

Do-tu . 

t • 

♦ 

31. Their 

• ■ 

Dosung-u; dd-gon-u 

Du-gan-ka . 

• 

Do-tu . 

• • 

• 

32. Hand 

• • 

Gud . . • • 

Gud 

• 

Gur . 

• • 

• 

S3. Foot . 

* • 

Bang . . • • 

Thula {thigh) ; pile 
and foot). 

{shin 

Kondza . 

• • 

• 

34. Nose . 

• • 

Takus . . • • 

Ta . 

» • 

Nya . 

• • 

• 

35. Eye . . 

« * 

Mig . • • • 

Mig . 

» • 

Tira . 

• t 

• 

36. Mouth « 

4 • 

Khang . . . • 

Kakangg . 

• » 

A , 

$ • 

4 

37. Tooth • 

• • 

Gar .... 

Gar , . 

» * 

Sghoa . 

• • 

4 

38. Ear . • 

• • 

Kanang ...» 

Rhod . t 

4 » 

Reta . 

• • 

• 

39, Hair • • 

• • 

Kra .... 

Kra . . 

• • 

Era • 

• 4 

4 

40. Head . • 

• • 

Sal • « • • 

Bal . . 

» • 

Pundza . 

4 4 

4 

41. Tongue • 

« • 

lie • « • • 

Le . . . 

t » 

Le . 

• 4 

4 

42. Belly 

• • 

Feting . . . . 

Shon , . 

• • 

Khog . 

• 4 


43. Back . • 

t • 

Pishting 

Pishfing . 

t • 

Thakha . 

4 4 


44. Iron , • 

• • 

Ron . . . . 

Ron . 

• • 

NUam . 

4 4 

4 

^5. Gold • • 

• • 

Zang . . . . 

Zangg . 

• • 

Zang 

4 4 

4 

46. Silver • 

• • 

ATal • « • • 

Mul . . 

■ • 

Mul 

• • 

4 

47. Father • 

• 

B5a; b(5wa; bsba . 

Ba . . 

• 

Ba . . 

.» ii 

• 

48. Mother . 

• 

Ama . . . 

. Ya . 

• 

Ya , 

4 4 

4 

49. Brother • 

• 

L 

. Ate {elder) ; baia {younger 

) Ban {elder) ; 
{younger.) 

bhoiyts 

Kaka {elder] 

j noa {younger) 

50. Sister • 

• 

. Dau {elder) ; ring 

{younger). 

B Rlngz . . 

• 

. Rhing , 

t • 

4 

51. Mau . • 

• 

.Mi ... 

. Marshaug . 

• 

. Mi 

4 4 

• 

52. Woman > 


. Tsesmi . . . 

. Betri . . 

• 

. Me-tai-mi 

4 4 

• 

. 
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[ Chamba Lahuli. 

BunSn (Labul). 

i Dn ■ . ' . 

-Tal 

; Dg, eng . - 

Tal-g.yi, tai 

Do, enO . - 

Ta-i, -tal-gyi 

! Dor - . • . « . 

Tal-zhi, tal-ji (tal-tsore) 

1 Dgdn 

Tal-zhi-i . 

' Dodn . • . 

Tal-zhi-i; the-zhi-i 

1 Gnr 

Lag .... 

; Kuna 

Bang. 

Is 

Gynm . . , . 

' Tir . ... 

•^Lg .... 

; A . ... 

J-Ag 

j-Tshua • . • < , 

i 

Soa - . 

Rir 

.Retf;i. . . 

1 

Kra .... 

• Kra ... 

Pcinz . ... 

• Push* ,4 . . 

Lhe . . . 

'LG • m V ^ , 

Khog, khop . . 

■Dan 

Thakh .... 

-Gyab 

Nilam .... 

Ckaks ... , 


Ser ... 


Mnl - ^ 

Ba ... 

Awa . . - , 

Ya .... 

Ama ... . 

Kag (elder) ; nna (younger) 

A-ckho . (elder) ; bed 


(younger). , 

RkT . . . . 

Siiring .... 

Gshn-g, mi . . . 

Mi 

• • • • 

Mezmi .... 

Las-nii .... 
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Bangkas (Almoia). 

Darmiyft (Almora). 

1 

Hve; u-s 

• • 

. ;V5 . . . 

• 

• 

Hvedu-g 

• • 

. tJ-gn . 

• 


Hv6d.u-g 


1 

. ^ tT-gu , 

• 

1 

Usi . 

c • 

. ; TJsi , , . 

1 

• 


TJsi-M . . 

• • 

. Usi-g ; nm-gu . 

1 

■ 

'I 

Hve-cta-g 

• • 

. UsI-g; nsi-gn . 

• 

1 

La • 

* • 

• La • , • 

• 

1 

Like • 

• • 

. Laid , a 

• 

i 

Him . 

• • 

. Nim , . a . 

• 

j 

Mi 

• • 

. M§ . a 

• 

1 

A . 

• • 

.|A .. a 

i 

• 

1 

! 

Su 

• • 

1 

. .So . . . a 

» 


Rack • 

« • 

a Racho « a 

• 

» 

Pnckkam 

• • 

1 

. Chham , 

• 

• 

Pnse • 

• • 

. Pisya t 

• 


Jibe . 

• 1 

. Jivai a a 

1 

• 

• 

Dan , 

« • 

. Dan , 

■ 

1 

Lung , 

• • 

• Lnngg a , . . 



Cbyang 

• • 

• ; Nijang . 

■ 


Ja 

« • 

. Jang 



Mnl 

• • 

. , Mnl 



j Ba 

• • 

. Ba 



1 ilin 

* • 

. j ilina 

• 


Pi-khan . 

• • 

• Pe . . 



Piangsya 


. Eangsya 

. 


Mi 


.Mi ... 

. 


j Barhhai 

• • 

. Bnchak chains 

• 

• 
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Cbandangd (Aljnora). 


Byangm (Almora), 


Janggali (Almora). 


EngUsb, 


Ati ; ii » 


Usi-g 


TJsi-g 


Hums 


Su ■ 


Chham 


•Kajang 


Ba 


Kangsya ' 


IMiua-Birl 


tr, ufli 


Sn 


Chham 


. i Lung 


Najag 


. 1 Jang 


. Mul 


Rangsya 


■ Mi 


ffiinaDg sin- 


. Na khaul mal pita 


. All khaui pita . 


, Pakha 


. Ai pita bahQ pita 


. Gudhs pita . 


. Hakai 


. Bha 


Mikai 


. Sau . 


Jura • 


Jibaurau 


Gudang . 


Pntthi . , 


Bliainya 


Da mansaba 


Ruppo . , 


lyya 


Bhauva . 


. 26. He. 


, 27. Of Him. 


2S. His. 


. 29. Tkey. 


30. Of them. 


. 31. Tkeir. 


. 32. Hand. 


. 33. Foot. . 


. 34. Nose. 


. 35. Eye. 


. 36. Mouth. 


. 37. Tooth. 


38. Ear. 


. 39. Hair. 


, 40. Head. 


, 41. Tongue. 


, 42, BeUy. 


. 43. Back. 


. 44. Iron. 


. 45. Gold. 


40. Silver. 


47. Father. 


. 4S. Mother. 


49. Brother. 


. 1 50. Sister. 


. 51. ilan. 


Hve-ka mite . . .52. Woman. 
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English. 

Kanaw'ri (Bashahr). 

i 

Eanashi. 

Manchati (Lahul). 

53. Wife . . . . ' 

_ j 

jone ; nar . » . • • 

[ 

Dhhetg ... • • i 

1 

Me-is^ . . . , : 

54. Child s . • ' 

3hang . . • • 

i 

Ihhanga . ... 

SkBitU * « • , • * 

55. Son .... 

Chang ; dekrats chang 

I/hho ... 

1^0 , . . . . 

56. Daughter . 

Phim^d ... 

j 

Chime ... . ■ j 

Meo 

57. Slave . • 

Bandq . . • • 

Phint .... 



58. Cultivator . • 

Zaminjiar , • • 

Zemindar . . 

Zamindar .... 

59. Shepherd . i • 

paias ,..••• 

Palang . , . . . 

Poal“ ..... 

60. God . « • • 

Parmqshara§ ; Bagan 

Phagwan .... 

Maharaj, pajmesii; 

61. Devil . . • • 

Shaitaji • . • ■ • 

Bhutajig . . 

-Dud. , * ^ • a 

62. Snn , . . • 

Tunt'k’ . . • . • •. 

Dupe ... . 

Eke ..... 

63. Moon 

Golsaug . . • . • 

• • • , * 

Latsaug 

64. Star 

Ear ; skar . • . • 

Karagft ... . 

Kar .... 

65. Fire . . • • 

Me 

Mi 


66. Water . 

Ti . . . . . . • 

Ti 

Ti . . 

67. House . • 

Khim. ... • • 

Kim .... 

.Chum ... 

68. Horse • • • 

Kang. ... • 

Rhang .... 

Eang. ... 

69. Co-w . • • • 

Lang , . • • . 

Huj .... 

0 OBiQB* a • a • 

70. Dog , . . • 

Khul ... • • 

Kui ... . 

Khui. .... 

71. Cat . 

Pislil . • • • 

Burari .... 

Bhd . . ... 

72. Cock , . • • 

Kukras ; khyO kukri 

Kukurang , . . . 

Kuk'^ri .... 

73. Duck 

Ti-airas . . . . 

• • 

Lhangpa , . 

74. Ass 

P^ts • • • • 

09tt.llj.Bi • • • • 

Kara .... 

75. Camel 

tint . . . . 

TJ pt » • • • 

E'th .... 

76. Bird . 

. Pva ; pyiits (ii small bird) 

Tsaritg . . 

P^ya .... 

77. Go . . • 

. Biu : hich ; blny 

Bungt . . t 

Ila .... 

78. Eat . . • 

. Zii ; ziich ; zany 

Zau . ... 

* 

Za-u .... 

79. Sit . . • 

. Tosh ; tnshiny ; tSshich 
to.shiny {resptcifiil plural] 

X flsll , • . • « a 

To .... 

1 
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j 

Ohamba Labuli. 

1 

1 

Bunan (Lahul). 

■Mez 

. B'yan-mo (byan-mo) 



Tsitsi .... 

■To ■ 

. Ba-f^ha . ... 

Milyo 

. Igemed ..... 

....... 

Goyal .... 


Eig-dang zai-pa . 


Roag-tai ..... 

* •‘W« t«« 

Kon-chog . 


1 Dud ... . 

1 ... 

Tegl- . . > . 

Eyi-tai ... 

XifliZfl * « * ^ 0 , 

. ■ . . . 

-Karh- , ■ , - , 

Kar-ma .... 

....... • 



•Ti 

•Li • ' « • « 

Soti .... 

Chumh. , ■ , 

Eyum 

Eha . • . . . 

Shrangs . ... 

Eahd , , ■ , 

Hambu . ... 

Khni 

Kbyu .... 

Bliir .... 

Bi-la .... 

Kaga . ... 

Kukri .... 

j 

Xgang-pa 

Ear . ... 

Eara .... 

E? .... 

17 tbu .... 

Bya • . • . 

P‘’a, pya . 

Ibi . . , . ] 

El-a .... 

. « • . i 

_ 

Bhnif . . . _ r 

5hora .... 
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Rangkas (Almora). 

j DarmiyS (Almora). 

Bachliail . 

B^d . 

1 

1 

• • • 1 

Syan-ohan 

Senchan , 

i 

• • • 

Seri , . . . 

Siri , • 

• • • 

Cbimi . . . . 

Chame . 

• • • 

Pangr .... 

Dhangml 

• « • 

Eai-sun .... 

Vo-lan , 

. . . 

Gval .... 

Anyal , 

. . . 

Pranudchlmr . 

Paimesar 

• • • 

Bhut-piclias . 

Sind . 


Suij ; Hi . 

Ni 

• • • 

liha • . . 

Llia , 

• 

Ta> .... 

Lakar • 

* . • • 

Me 

M§ , 

• • • 

Ti . . . . 

Ti . . 


Chyam • , , 

Chim 

• • • 

Rba . , . . 

Rang 

■ • • 

Rai .... 

Baina , 

* • . 

RRvi . . . _ } 

Khi 

* • ■ ' 

Rila 

Bila . 

1 

Sichar .... 

Pya 

• ' • . 

Badig .... 

Nga-pya 

• . . : 

Gada , , , . 

Lungjg . 

i 

• • , 

Hnt .... 

Utu 

• 

Rya .... 

Si-pya . 

- 

Dis ; di ; disi ; disgn ; dadi . 

De; di-si; di-si-na-la 

Jam ; ja ; jasi ; jasan ; jasila 

Ja; ja-si; jl-ei-na-la 

Chilm ; cliile ; chilesi ; 
chjlaisan ; cbilesala ; chili. 

Syangksim; uyoneksl ; 

RyongtBiii-(ala). 
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Chandangii (Almora). 

Byaugsl (Almora). 

Janggali (Alm<H«). 

English, 

Bad 

Jamin . . . 

Ma .... 

oii. W.ife. 

Balu-aend , , . . 

Senai ... 

Paigaro .... 

54. C];iild. 

Siri 

Siii .... 

Hve-ka payC . . 

55. Son. 

Cha-me 

Chame .... 

Hve tar5 . . 

56. Daughter. 

Dhang-mi , , . . 

pang-mi 

Hve gulamo binani • 

57. Slave. 

JimdM 

Jimd^ . - . • 

Kketi-laada . . 

58. Cultivator. 

... 

Anval . , . . 

Gnalya .... 

59. Shepherd. 

Parmesarai .... 

Parmaisar 

Btagvan . . 

60. God. 

.Sina 

Sina . . . 

Pitandi .... 

61. Devil. 

m 

Ni .... 

Binkha .... 

62. Snn. 

Bta .... , 

Lha .... 

Pipar.kosi . . 

63. Moon. 

Jjta-kar .... 

Karma .... 

Tara ..... 

6i. Star. 

3Iai 

Me - . . . 

3Iai ... . . 

65. Fire. 

Ji 

Ti 

Ti . . . , 

66. Water., 

j,CHin. ... 

Chim .... 

N* (sic) • , • • . 

67. House. 

i 

Kang. . ... 

Kang .... 

.GhOrya . ... 

68. Horse, 

Birai .... 

Kai ..... 

DlgO .... 

69. Cow. 

Nau-khvi . . 

Nikhi .... 

Kui , , 

70. Bog. . 

i 

1 Bila ...... 

Bila ..... 

Birali .... 

71. C.at. 

I 

I Xapya ... 

iSipai. .... 

Bva .... 

7i2. Cpck. 

.ygangbS 

Xgangba 

Anlya .... 

73. Buck. 

Bongcb. ... 

1 

Bongchai ... 

.Gadalia .... 

74r. A.S8. 

I 

-Ut 

tjt 

Utft ... . . 

75. Camel. 

Cliipach . ... 

Cliipacli .... 

Bba 

76. Bird. 

-Dg ; de-gane ; de-ganc-la ; 
deye. 

Di ; digaye ; dignla ; diye . 

Raigvai .... 

1 7, Go, 

Ja ; jagne ; }agnala ; jagya . 

Ja ; jagaye; jagnla . 

d nin • » • a 

73. Eat. 

.V 

Byokasim ; - ^ .syogasin ; 

syogsaye ; syogsinala. 

Syougksin ; sySngksiye : 

syongksigla. 

Svai ..... 

79. Sit. 
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KngUsh. 


Kanaw'ri (Bashahi). 


80. Come 

• 

• 


Jara ; - jach j jany 

81. Beat 

• 

• 


Tong } tongch ; tongny 

82. Stand 

« 

• 


Dgnyu ; dSnich ; deniny . 

83. Die . 

• 

• 


Shi ; shich ; shiny . 

84. Give 

• 

• 


Ran ; ranch ; rany ; kyfS ; 
koch ; keny. 

85. Ran 

» 

• 


Tdrat ; turach ; tnrany 

86. Up . 

• 

• 


TSa . . • . 

87. Near 

• 

■ 


Ni'rangs . . . . 

88. Down 

• 

• 


To-a - . 

89. Far . 

• 

• 


Vark . . . 

90. Before 

• 

• 


0ms ;■ dmsko . , 

91. Behind 

« 

• 


Nynma; nyums-ks . 

92. Who 

• 

« 


!S8it * • ' • ' • • 

93. What 

• 

• 


TH 

94. Why 

< 

• 

• 

tq . - . 

95. And 

< 

• 

• 

• • • • • 

96. But . 

• 

■ 



97. If . 

• 

f 


-ma (added to the base of 
the verb, etc.). 

98. Yes . 

• 

• 


1 

• • . • 

99. No . 

t 

• 


iJ'a-ni . , . . 

100. Alas 

• 

• 


Haia ; apo ; ama y<5 

101. A father 

• 

• 


Roba 

• j 

102. Of a father 

• 


Biiha-n . . , J 

103. To a father 




104. From a father 

• 


i 

Bolia dagts ; bo-bl-u dagts i 

1 

105. Two fathers 

• 


1 

Nisli bdl)a ; nish bsbin . ' 

106. Fathers 

• 

• 

.1 

1 

Bdbrm . . . J 


I 


j KanasM. 


1 ManchSti (Lahnl). 


Zhar . , . . 

• 

1 Ata - . - . 

• 

• 

Ton . . 

• 

Teng-a . , 

• 


Kharas ach 

• 

Ataa . - . 

• 


Shig 

• 

Si-n . , . 

• 

• 

Kaz-mor ; kaz-ratang ; rat . 

1 

• 

* 

• 

• 

1 Thoraiang 

• 

Dro-ran . , 

• 

* 

Rigin . . , 

• 

To-ring , , 

• 

• 

Nerang . 

• 

Tsam-be . , 

• 

• 

Yen ; yo . . . 

• 

j Yong. . 

• 

* 

Dnr . . 

• 

Oi . 

• 

• 

Agrang ; mandria 


i Ta'i, kachang , 

• 

• 

Hipich . . . 


Thal-e . . , 

1 

• 

• 

Hate , , . 

1 


A-ri 

• 

• 

1 

i Chhnge . - 
1 

. , . 

Chhi . 


• 

1 

! Kwe • 

1 

1 

• 

Chha-ring , , 


• 

1 

i Hed • . . 

• 

Hi, e . 

• 


Neh mai . - . . 


Shu-che-la , 

• 


Akhar 

• 

Kita, eaita , 

• 


1 

1 

i Ha ... 

• 

Hvoi 

• 


1 ilai . . . 

. . j Ma shat’ , 

• 


Hai hai . 

1 

Hai hai . , 

« 


Ba . . . 

1 

I ba 

• 


Ba-ka 

1 

I ba-u . , 

• 


Ba-uj 


I ba-hi . , 

• 


Ba-dits . 

• 

I ba-n dor-tsi , 

• 

• 

Nyish ba-ga ^ 

• • 

Jat ba . 

• 


Ba-ga 

1 

Ba-a-re . , 

• 
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Chsmba L ahull. 


Bunan (Lahul). 


Tezi 


. Kliye-ra 


Khaya slinbi 


. Shan-shi . 


Eandi 


Dr5-randi 


Tsambi . 


Obetar . 


TSri 


Thalar 


Cbhi 


Cbbari . 


Babi 


Ba5 dots . 


Jnr ba 


. Sbi-chi . 


. Da-u 


. Grel-a 


. Yo-rog, yaiiog 


. . Ka-cbang 


Meong 


Wa-i . 


. Da-chi-mang 


, Kbo-cH-mang 


Kba 


Kha-lak' 


-daBg, -e 


. , Ten-nang 


Hai bai 


. , Awa ti-id 


. . j a ti-ki zi 


Awa ti-ki rog 


. ; Awa ti-kog-cbi 


. , I Nj’is-pi awa 


Awa-zbi, awa-ji 
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A 


Eangkas (Almora). 

Darmiya (Almora). 

Eacli ; bfini ; raeis ; ram- 
kalitati ; rasi ; S. 

Ha-mo ; yo ; ra ; ra-si ; ra-si- 
1 nala. 

■Saim ; saitat ; Baim-kalai- 
tatat ; setin ; seti ; sa. 

i 

^ Sai-mo ; saya ; sai-ti ; sai- 
ta- nala. 

Naim ; nya ; nes ; nesan ; 
nesnala ; rbiclia. 

j 

Eachi-mo ; rachan ; rachasi ; 

! rachasanala. 

Sichm ; siclian(u') ; sicb-san 
than-chisan ; sichis. 

Hicham ; hichan.; hichasi ; 
hichansala. 

I 

Dam ; da da-tan ; dan- 
kalai-tatan ; dati ; da. 

Da-m ; da ; da-ti ; da-tanala 

Sem j- seni ; sjam-kal-tati ; 
fii-ras; syasi; sya. 

Hyu-m ; gyn-a ; gyo-si ; 
gyo-sinala. ! 

Tliii-«yu. 

' Yartp .... 

1 

Nenm . - . 

! 

1 Nenam . ... 

Tn-syu . - . 

Pa-chyang 

Hranm .... 

V anam 

Gan-syu 

Tnkatn 

•Hyang-syu 

Nokandi . . 

Kliami . • . 

Khami .... 

Kya kLa 

Kha-li, kha ... 

-Kha-lai 

Kha-li-tan . . 

Gar • . • , . 

Gangr .... 

Hi . 

Parantn .... 

Jai , • . 

Gam-luk-che-ri 

•Ah .... 

A .... 

Mha . - . 

Ma-La . . ^ ' 

* 1 

•Khalikach • 

’ 

• . . . 

Khami ha ; ta ba 

Khami ba ; tako ba . 

Khamir ba-w 

O • • 

Khami ba-g . ^ ^ 

Khamir ba-g hver 

Tdko ba-dangs 

Ta ba chnba 

Ta ba khar-ch'ft 

Nisi ba-s 

Nim ba , , 

•Ba titt ; mhan ba ; ba-chan-s 
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Ha titti ; dalo ba ; ba-chan 


4 . 



1 

Chaudangsi (Almora). 

Byangsl (Almora). 

Janggali (Almora). 

English. 

Ea ; raye ; rage ; ranala 

Ra ; ragaye ; ragula 

Lan. .... 

80. Come. 

Sai ; sai ; saita ; saitanla 

Sam5 ] sail ; sato ; satnala . 

Hatai .... 

81. Beat. 

Yam-ni ; yabay ; yabkhaye ; 
yabnala. 

Tabyo ; yabkbaye ; yabkha- 
nala. 

Pbyani .... 

82. Stand. 

Si-cbyam ; si-cbe-ni ; si- 
cbiye ; sicbinala. 

Sicbi-m5 ; sicban ; sicbiye ; 
sicbignala. 

Vo-si-yo 

83. Die. 

Da ; da-tane ; da-tnala ; 
da- to. 

Da-mO ; da ; da-to ; da-tanala 

Vai .... 

84. Give. 

Jbyang-am ; jbyagay5 ; 

jhyagaye ; jhyangala ; 

jhyangay. 

Tar-to .... 

Cbiriyo ; cbiraya ; cbir- 
kbaye ; cbir-kbanala. 

Tar-to .... 

Tbankai . . 

Tbatli raigvai . . 

85. Enn. 

.86. Up. 

Nenam .... 

I^ero j, tito 

Laga .... 

.87. Kear. 

Cbhyakfi 

Ya-kba .... 

Dbi ... . 

. 88. Down. 

Van-am .... 

Vanam . . 

Jjaka . . . • 

89. Far. 

Larg .... 

Larai .... 

Jnyaniane . . 

90. Before. 

Ing-kO-tl , 

Nim-pban ... 

Cbntatalaa . . 

91. Behind. 

Eha-mi .... 

Kba-mi; nna . 

Snngimai , . . 

92. "Who. 

Kbai ..." 

Kbai; kballtari 

Hall .... 

93. Wbat. 

Kba-cbar . . 

Kba-cbarai . . 

Sn-bi ... . 

94. Wby. 

Gangr .... 

Hang . , f . 

Dbauji jOj:© . . 

95. And. 

Parantu . . 

Lekin .... 

Hre kapbara . . 

. 96. But. 

Agar . . . . 

Agar .... 

SnnO-bi . . . . 

. 97. If. 

Hang .... 

Ha ; a . 

Pai 

98. Yes. 

Mid . . . . 

Ma-li .... 

Aba . . ... 

. 99. Ko. 

Hay . . . . 

Hay .... 

Sncbchair . . 

100. Alas. 

Udiba;tigba 

Kbami ba ; tig ba 

Dug iya . . 

101. A father. 

U di ba-g 

Kbami ba-g . 

Hve-ka baba . 

102. Of a father. 

TJ dl ba-mag ; ndi ba- ja 

Kbami ba-ja 

Hve-ka baba ; bve-ka bap ; 
bve-ka babau. 

103. To a father. 

XJdl ba-ja-kbar-cbi . 

Kbami ba-se ; tig ba-s 

Nagp baba 

104. From a father. 

Nisi ba . • 

Nisi ba, nisi bagangs 

Ni baba . . • • 

105. Two fathers. 

Ba titi ; mat ba ; ba-mang . 

1 

Ba titti ; mat ba ; ba-mang 

Bab kubba . • 

1 

106. Fathers. 
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Euelish. 


Kanaw'rl (Bashahr). 


KauasUi, 


Maiichriti (Lahnl). 


107. Of fathers 

108. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter . 

111. Of a daughter . 

112. To a daughter • 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters . 

115. Daughters • 

116. Of daughters 

117. To daughters 

118. From daughters 

119. A good man . 

120. Of a good man • 

121. To a good mau . 

122. From a good mau 

123. Two good men . 

124. Good men 

125. Of good men 

126. To good men 

127. From good men . 

128. A good woman . 

129. A had boy 

130. Good women 

131. A bad girl 

132. Good 

133. Better 


.Bobau-u 

Bobau-u 

Boban(-u) dagts 

Chimed . 

, Chimed-u 

. Chimed-u ■ 

. Chimed (-u) dagts 

• Nish ohimed ; nish chimed- 
on. 

. Chimod-dn ■ . . 

. Chimed-dn-u . ■ • 

. Chimed-dn-u • • 

. Chimed-dn(-u) dagts 
. Dam mi . • . • 

. Dam mi-u ■ . . 

. Dam mi'-u . ■ 

. Dam ml(-u) dagts . 

. Nish dam mi(-n) 

. Dam min 

. Dam mln-u 
. Dam mfn-u 
. Dam mfn(-u) dagts . 

. Dam tsdsmi 
. Mar chang 
. Dam tr.esmin . 

. Mar tsetsads . , 

. Dam 

1 Jigpo 


, j Ba-gan-ka 
I 

. I Ba-ga-uj . 

Bii-ka-dits 
Chime; chimets 
Chime-ka . 

Chime-uj . 

Chime-dits 
Nyish chime 
Chime . . . 

Chime-gan-ka . 

Chime- goj 

Chime-gan dits . 

1 

Chandits marshang . 

Chandits marshang-ka 

Chandits marshang-uj 

Chandits marshang-s 

. Nyish chanditso marshang 

. Chanditso marshanga 

. Chanditso marshang-ka 

. Chanditso marshang-goj 

. Chanditso marshang-gan 
dits. 

. Shobil betri 
. iilara chho 
. Shum ahobile betri-ga 
. Nark chime 
. Chandi ; shobil 
. -dits shobil 


Bfi-a-tu . 

. Ba-a-ting 

. I Ba-ata dor-M . 

I 

. i I meo 
I 

. j I meo-u . - • 

I 

I 

. ! I meo-bi . • 

j 

. j I meo dor-tgi . 

I 

• Jut meo . . • 

. Meo-ro . . . 

i 

• j Meo-tu 

. Meo-ting . . 

. Meo-tu dor-tsi . . 

• I rathe mi . ■ . 

. I rathe mi-u . « 

• I ruthe mi-bi . . 

I ruthe mi-u dor-tgi . 
Jut ruthe mi-re , 
Ruthe mi-re 

Ruthe mi-tu . 

Ruthe mi-ting 
Ruthe mi-tu dor-tsi . 
I ruthe metsimi , 

1 mazhi yo , , 

Ruthe metsimi-re , 

I mazhi metsiini katn 
Ruthe 

Du be ruthe 
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Chamba Labnlu 


Bunan (Lahul). 


I 



Awa tsorei, awa-jii 


Awa-zhog 


Awa-zhog-chi . 

Mil-yO . . • • 

Tsemcd ti-ki 

Ol 

Tsemed ti-kii . 

Mil-yO-vi ; mil-y3-bi . 

Tsemed tikog . 

Mil-y3 dots . 

Tsemed tikog-chi 

Jur mil-yO , 

Tsemed uyis-kying . 

Mil-yor .... 

Tsemed tsore, tsemed- shi 

Mil-ya-du . . 

Tsemed-shii . . 

Mil-ya-di . , 

Tsemed-shog . , 

JIil-y8-dn dots . 

Xgemed-shog-chi 

Rutli ml ... 

Mi zai ti-ki . . 

*•< 

Mi zai ti-ki-i 


Mi zai ti-kog . 

• • •• 

Mi zai ti-kog-chi 


Mi zai nyis-pi . , 

* • • ( 

ili zai-ji . 


Mi zM-jii 


Mi zai-zhog . , 

. 

Mi zai zhog-chi 

Ruth mezmi 

Tsemed zai ti-ki 

Madam karu . 

Butsha marei ti-ki 


Tsemed zai-zhi 

Madam milya . . 

Tsemed marei ti-ki . 

Ruth .... 

Zai ... 

-ve ruth .... 

Thazu ha' ta zai 
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I 

! 


j Eangkas (Almcra). 

j Parniiya (Alnit>ra\ 

1 

1 ~ 

Bii titi-k ; ba-clili-g . 

Ba-cban-g5 

1 Ba tigi (sic) . 

Ba-cban-dabaru 

Bi titi bati 

Ba-chan kbarcbfi 

Kbamir chami (chame) 

Kbami cba-jpe 

Kbamir cbami-k 

Kbami cha-pi5-g 

Ta ehami-cbuba 

Kbami cba-m6-g dangeu 

B^bamjr cbami bati . 

Kbami cba-flie kbarcbu 

Kisi cbami-k (sic) 

Kisi cha-me-cban 

Mbaii cbami; cbami-cban-s 

Cha-me-chan . 

Cbami-cba-k . 

C ba-ine-cban-ag 

Cbami-cba-lfkb 

Cb a-nje-cban -nibang 

Chami-cbl-r («ic) . 

Cba-Ege-cban kbar-cbn 

Jbyammi . . . . 

Kbany jain mi , 

Kbamir jbyan mi-g . 

Khamiain mi-g 

Kbamir jbyan mi-cbag ; ta 
jhyan mi-g lekb. 

Kbami jain mi-g dang 

Kbamir jbyan mi-char 

Kbami jain mi kbarcbfi 

Kisi jbyan mi 

Nisi jain mi 

Mhan jbyan mi ; jbyan mi- 
chan-s. 

Jain mi-chan 

Jbyan mi-ja-g 

Jain mi-cban-ag , 

Jbyan, mi-cban 

Jain mi-cban-gu nibang 

Jbyan, mi-cba-r 

Jain mi-cban kbarcbu 

j Kbamir jbyan bacbhai 

Gaba jain bucbyak cba-me 

j Kbamir yan nyapan 

1 

Gabfi yan sbi 

j Jbyain bacbbai-cban 

Jain bucbyak chame-cban . 

Tan chami 

Yan cba-me 

Jbyan; jbyain 

Jain • . . . 


I I 

; Mhan jhyaa ; gSr jhjain . | U-chyang jub ; la-chjang 

jaia ; aclilid jain. 


A 
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English . 


Chandangsi (Almora). ' B\angsl (Alinoia). 


Janggali (Almora). 


Ba-mang-g 

Ba-mang-g 


Bab bubbau 

• 

107. 

Of fathers. 

Ba-mang-ja . • . 

Ba-mang-ja 

■ 

Bab bubbau, bap 
pita. 

bnbban 

lOS. 

To fathers. 

Ba-ja-kliar-chi 

Ba-mang-sai 


Bab bubbe 

• 

100. 

From fathers. 

TJdi cha-me 

Unan cliame 


Khutiya garau 

• 

no. 

A daughter. 

-Udi clia-ine-g 

Kbamin cbame-mag ; 
cbame-g. 

tig 

Su gai-au-bi 

• 

111. 

Of a ilauGfbter. 

Udi cha-me-mag, clia-me-ja 

Tig cbame-ja 

• 

Su garO ; su gara pita 

112. 

To a ilauabter. 

' Udi cha-ine-ja-kliar-cM 

Tig chame-sai . 

• 

Su gjn*o • 


•113. 

From -a daughter. 

•Nisi cha-me 

Nisi cbame . 

1 V* 

! -Ni garau 

• 

114. 

Two ilaughteis. 

Cta-me-inaiig 

Chanre-mang . 

• 

Garan 


115. 

Daughters. 

‘ Clia-me-inajig-g 

Cbame-raang-g 


Gara-ka 

• 

IIG. 

Of citughters. 

-Cha-rne-inang-ja 

Cbame-mang-ja 

• 

Gaia-ka-pita 


117. 

To daughters. 

Cha-me-mang-s 

Cbame-mang-sai 


Gara-chibi 


118. 

From daughters. 

Udi bud mi . ■ . 

1 

Unan bud mi . 


Hvei niks mansa 


119. 

A good man. 

Udi bud mi-g 

Unan bud mi-g 


Sug niks mansa 

• 

120. 

Of a good man. 

i Udi bud mi-ja 

Unan bud mi-ja 

• 

Sug nikai mansa 


121. 

To a 2 cod man. 

Udi bud mi-ja-kbar-cbi 

Unan: bud mi-sai 

• 

Sug nike manse 


122. 

From a good man. 

Nis bnd mi . ■ • 

i 

Nisi bud ml 

• 

Ni nike mansa 

• 

123. 

1 

Two eood men. 

Bud-mi-mang 

Bud mi-raang . 

• 

Nike mansa . • 


Cl 

Good men. 

Bud mi-mang-g 

Bud mi-mang-g 

• 

Nike manso 


125. 

Of good men. 

Bud mi-mang-ja 

Bud mi-msing-ja 

• 

Nike mansau . 


126. 

To good men. 

Bud mi-mang-s 

Bud mi-mang-sai 

• 

Nike mansa 

• 

127. 

From trood meu. 

Udi bud mma(ng)siri 

Uniin bud mi-nang-siri 


Hei niko mita . 

■ 

128. 

.A good woman. 

Udi yad send . 

Unan yad sin . 


Hei bar paya . 

• 

129. 

A bad iwy. 

Bud minang-sirl-mang 

Bnd mi-nang-siri-mang 

• 

Nike mita 


130. 

Good women. 

Tiidcba-me 

Tad cbame 

• 

Hayra garau 


131 

A lud girl. 

Bud .... 

Bud 

• 

Nike 

■ 

132. 

Good. 

Achchhslead ; asal bud 

1 

I 

U-cbyang dfinia bud; ai- j 
cbvaug-ri bud ; acbcbho 
bnd 1 

Jhik nike 

• 

1 oo 

loo. 

Better. 
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English. 

Kaiiaw*ri (Bashahr). 

Kanashi. 

llanchati (Lahul). 

1 

134*. Pest • • • 

rs?n-a iigpQ . . 

Sabka-dits shobil 

Bate be ruthe . 

• 

• 

135. High 

Eangk . . . • 

Uthras .... 

Ranggi . 

• 

0 

136. Higher . • 

Bodi rangk 

-ka-dits uthras . . 

Du- be ranggi . 

• 

• 

137. Highest . • 

Ts^n-u rangk . 

Sabkan-uits uthras . 

Bate be ranggi . 

• 

• 

138. A horse . • • 

Rang ; kyO-rang (male 
horse). 

Rang .... 

I rhang . 

■ 

• 

139. A mare . • 

Mant-rang; gdn-ma 

Mich rang 

I nabran 

• 

• 

140. Horses . » 

Rang-on . • 

Rang-ga . . » . 

Rhang-^e 

• 


141. Mares . i 

Manpi-ang-on ; gdn-ma-n , 

Shum mich-rang . 

Xabran-de, -re 

• 


142. A. bull • • • 

Damas .... 

Rhad; shokras 

I bang-da . 

• 

• 

143. A cow . . 

Lang .... 

Hnj .... 

I goan* 



144. Bulls . ■ . 

Damas-on ; daman . 

Rhad .... 

Bang-da-re 

r 

• 

145. Cows . . 

Lang-on 

Shum huja 

Goan“-re, goane-re 

• 

• 

146. A dog . . 

Kui; ky5-kni 

I kui .... 

I khni . . 

0 

• 

147. A bitch . 

Mant-kui . . 

Mich knti . . 

I mingan* khni, 
khui. 

mingara 

14S. Dogs . . 

Kui-n . . < . 

Kui .... 

Khui-re . 

• 

• 

149. Bitches . . 

Mant-kQi.n . « . 

Kutiga .... 

Mingan* khui-re 

• 

• 

150. A he goat . 


Bokras . . . . 

I ritsa . , 

• 

• 

151. A female goat . 

Bakdr , . . . 

Bokar . . . . 

1 la 

• 

• 

152. Goats 

Ash-on bakor-on . . 

Bokra ; bokare (fern.) 

Chhakra-re 

• 


153. A male deer 

KyS-pO ; kyo-sar 


I chin 


• 

154. A female deer . 

Mant-pS ; mant-sar . 


I mingana chin 

• 

« 

155. Deer . . 

Po ; sar . . . . 


Dan 

• 

• 

156. I am 

G* to-g . . . . 

Gu totkek 

Gye shu-ga 



157. Thou ait . , 

. Ka to-n ; ki tony . 

Ko to-n . . . . 

Ka shu-na 


' 

158. He is 

Do to ; do tosh 

Nu to , . . 

Du shu-t’ 



159. AVe are , . 

. Yislil. ningan. toch 

kashang, kishang tdnme. 

Ni tong . . . . 

N gye-re shu-id 

• 

• 

160. You are . . 

Kishi, kinan, toch (tony) 

Ki tong . . 

Eye-re shu-ni . 

i 

• 

• 
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Cbamba Lihnli. 

Bunan (Lahol). j 

! 



Tso-rog-chi zm • • 

Banggi 

Tho-i ... 

rve raoiggi 

Thazu basta thoi 


Tso-rog-cbi tboi . . ; 

Xghali. ... . 

Shrangs tii . , . 

Nabrhi . . 

Godma tii . . . ; 

i 



t 

Sbrangs tsh^ ... . j 

1 



Godma tshai - 

1 

Bang . . . . 

Lang-tsi tii • 

r 

Bah.d .... . 

1 

Hambn tii . . , . ' 

1 



Lang-tsi-zki . . .1 



Hambu-zhi ... . ■ 

J 


Kbya tii . . . . ! 

• 1 


ilo khya tii . , 



! 

Khyu-zhi . . , . ' 

— 

Mo-kbyu-zbi . . . , 

BMz .... 

5ynd tii , , , . i 

i 

La . . 

1 

La tii . 

1 


La-zbi, la-ii . , . ' 

1 


1 

Sba-wa tii , . , 


Sba-mp tii . . . 

— 

Ska-wg, .... 

Shn-k 

Gyi yen-gya. . 


Han yen-na 

Shu-d; shn. ... 

Tal yen .... 

Shuniii . ... 

1 

Hing-zki yen-ni 

Sktiniu . . . . 

Pan-zki yen-ni 
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Bangku (Almora). 

Darmiya (Almora). 


Tuk live jhyan 

Bir-cbyang jain-a 

• 

Bhnngnya . 

Aisin . . ... 

• 

Mhan blinngiiya ; gar bhu- 
gnn. 

D-cliyang aisin 


Tnk bve pun . 

Bu'-cbyang aisin 


Gnb rba . . 

Gabu rang . . 


Gub rba bii ; ta rba bachhai 

Gabu mO-rang . 


Rba . . 

Rang-cban . . 


Rbagi .... 

Mc-rang-cban . 


Gnb la . 

Gabu lang , 


Gub ben 

Gabn baina , , 

• 

llhanla-cba . 

Lang-cban . , 

• 

Ea-cba .... 

Baina-cban , , 

• 

Gnb kbvi . , 

Gabfi kbi . 

• 

Gub cbbvar . • , 

Gabn mO-kbi , , 


Khvi-cba • , 

Kbi-cban , 

• 

ChbvM’ khvi-cba . . 

Mo-khi-cban , , 

• 

Gub mal ; eaa: . , , 

Gabn air ; takO ma-la 

* 

Gub lasu . , , 

Gabn la-sang 

* 

Mal . . . 

Sir-cban 

• 

Gub barin , , 

Gabu pba-pbu , 

• 

Ta barini . , . 

Gabu mo-pbu . 

« 

Harin • . . 

Pbu-cban , 


Ji sisi . . . , 

Ji Ibe 


j Ga sisin ; ga Ihen . , 

Gai Ibe ... 

• 

(Hve Ibe) . . 

j 

1 Tad IHe , , ^ 

1 


Nung na-slsu 

1 

Ing Ibe . 

* 

Gan Hisln , , 

Gaini Ibe 

• 



• 

Chaodin^sl (Almora). 

Bjangin (Almora). 

1 

1 

J anggali (Almora). | 

1 

.Engliah. 

Asal bud • . 

Lai chyang>ri bud 

• 

Ait niko • . . | 

1 

134. Best. ' 

Angsid ... . 

Thaid ... 

• 

Ai-go ..... 

135. High. 

Doma angsid ; gangr angsid 

U-chyang-ri thaid; gaur 
thaid. 

Jhik argau . 

136. Higher. 

i Lacbachang angsid . 

Lai chyang-ri thaid . 


Ait argau . . 

137. Highest. 

( 

Udlrang 

Unan I'ang - . . 


Hvei ghOra . . 

138. A horse. 

Udi m5 rang . 

Unan mo-raug . . 


1 

Hyaii gh5n • 

139. A mare. 

Eang-mang . 

Rang-mang • . • 


GhOre .... 

140. Horses. 

Mo rang-mang 

Mo-rang-mtog . 


GhOriya .... 

141. Mares.- 

Udi Hng 

Unaule . . • 


Hvei diga . 

142. A bull.. 

Udi sirai . • 

Unan rai . 


Hvei gare 

143. A cow.- 

ling-mang ■ , . 

Le-mang . . . 


Jhik dinga 

144. Bulls. 

Sirai-mang . . 

Rai-raang . . 


GarS . . . • 

145. Cows. • 

Udi nau-kbvi . . 

Unan ni-khi . . 


Hvei kui ' . . . 

146. A dog. 

I 

Udi chhai nau-khvi 

Unan chhai ni-khi . 


HvOi chbanri . . 

1 147. A bitch. 

Nau-khvi-mang . . 

Ni-khi-mang . ■ . 


Kuiye . . . . 

1 148, Dogs. ■ 

1 

Chhai -nan-khvi-inang 

Chaii ni-khi-mang 


Chhaunya . . 

i 149. Bitches. 

Udi ma-la • t 

Unan sir . 


j Hvaii bakva . . 

1 

- 150. A he goat. 

Udi rahi-sang ; udi la-sang . 

Unan lasang . . 


1 Hvaii pat 

151, A female goat. 

j 

Ma-la-mang • 

Sii'-mang . . 


1 Bake . . . . 

1 

152. Goats. 

Pho . . . . 

Pho ■ . . • 


I Hima . . . . 

153. A male deer. 

Mo pho . . . • 

Mo-pho . . * 


Hirani* 

154. A female deer. 

PhO-mang 

Fho-mang • . 


' Jhik hiran . . 

155. Deer. 

Jl Ihe . . . . 

Ji • • • 


Ra hi ... . 

156. I am. 

Gan Ihe-n . . 

Gan IhenO . . 


Nachi hi . 

1 

157. Thou art. 

0 lll0 • • • • 

U Ihi , . • 


Hat-kO-ha . . 

158. He is. 

In lhe»ne 

Jiye Uiiye . • 


Xa hi . . 

159. We are. 

Ganl Ihe-ni 

! Gaye Hiino 


; Hven-cha-hi 

160. Tou are. 
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English. 

Eansw'r! (Bushahr). 

Eanashi. 

JUanchati (Lahnl). 

161. They are . 

• 

« JDosung, dogon, ta (tosh) 

Hnga tush , , 

Do-re, shu-re . 

162. I was 

• 

. G“ tohe-g, te-g, tqts . 

Gn totk . ... 

Gyeto-i-ga, . 

163. Thon wast 

• 

• Ka tolf:e-n, ten, tots . 

Ko totkeno . . 

Ka to-i-na . 

164. He was 

• 

Do togh, ta.-ke, tots, tesh, 
tokesh. 

Dai totko . , 

Do to-i , 

165. We were . 

166. You were ,, 

f 

• « 

Xishi .(mng 9 ,n) Iskech, tSch 
tots ; kashang (kishang) 
toke, te, tots. 

Kishi (kinan) tokech, tech, 
tots. 

, Ni toGkeng, , , 

K5 totkeng , , 

Ngye-re to-i-ni , 

Kye-re to-i-ni , , 

167. They were 

• 

Dosung (dogon) toch, 

toke, tots, etc. 

Dn-gaj totrke . 

Do-re to-i-rQ , 

1 

168. Be . 

• • 

Hack, hachich, hachiny , 

Ach .... 


169. To be 

* • 

Tdn-mig ; hachi-mig ; ni- 
mig ; toshi-mig. 

Hashi-ta . . . , , 

Shu-bi • . , . 

170. Being . 

« • 

Hachis .... 


Shu -tax shu-tar 

171. Having been 

• « 


Hashi-ge _ , 

Shu-clie il-je . , , | 

172. I may be . 

173. I shall be . 

• « 

G* hachids-gea, 

G* hac'a-og . , 

Gn degek . . 

Gn haghitak^ . . , 

Chhai-nye-u_ gye shn-ga 
{perhaps I am). 

Gye shu-og , . , 

174. I should be 

• 

G* hachi-m (gyS-to) 

Gn detek . . 

Gye shubi jus (I must be) . 

175. Beat , 

• 

Tong; tong-cli; tong-sh 

1 

To-u 

• • • • • » 

Teng-u .... 

176. To beat . 

« • 

1 

Tdug-mig; tong chi -mig ; 
tong-slii-mig. 

To-u • • . . 

Teng-zi . . . 

177. Beating , 

• • 

Tong- tong ; tdng-chis ; 

tong-shis. 


Teng-za-teng-za 

178. Having beaten 

« « 


Toge-kush , , 

Teng-dza, teng-nge , 

179. I beat 

« • 

G"-s tong-o-to-g 

Gn to-gu-tak . 

Gye teng-dza-tag 

180. Thou beatest 

• 

Ka-s toog-o-to-n ; kis tong- 
o-tony. H 

Ko to-gu-ta-ku , 

Kai teng.^a ta-n. . 

181. He beats . 

t • 

Ho-s tdng-O-to , 

Du-b to-gu-ta-ku 

Doi teng-^ak’ 

• 

182. We beat 

• • 

Ningan-s tong-S-toch ; 

kishang-sltongo-t'inme. 

Ni to-tang , 

Ngye-tai teng-^a ta-ni 

183. You beat 

• 

Kinan-s tdng-5-toch . 

Ki to-ta-kung' . , 

Kye-tsi teng-dza-t^-ni 

184. They beat 

185. I beat {Past Tense) 

Ddgon-s ting-o-to 

G^-s tdn£;-ii>' 

o o * • • 

Dugash to-ta-kung ; or, 
togu-ta-kush. ’ 

Gu to-mek , 

Do-tai teng- dza-to-re . 

Gye teng-nga te-g . 

186. Thou beatest 
Tense). 

{Past 

Ka-s tong-in 

Ko to-ge-kun . . 

Ka-i teng-nga te-n , 

187. He beat {Past Tense) . 

Do-s tdng-a . , 

Nus toge-kun . , 

Do-i teng-nga tek’ . 

''' . r. u . — o.»o 


Chamba Lahnll. 



! 

Banin (Lahal). 

Shflr . ■ . • 

Tal-zbi jen 

TCig . . • • 

Gyi ni-za 

Tain . . . • 

Han ni-n-za. . . . 

Toi • ' • • • 

Tal ni-za ■ . 

Toini ... . 

Hing-zhi goai-tslia 

Toini .... . . 

Han-zM goan-tsha 

Toir ... . . 

Tal-zhi goan-tjha 



Kya-men, ni-men 



Kya-kya, nia-nia , 



Kya-zlii ... . . 


Kha-che-ni gyi . kya-gyeg 


{perhaps I shall be). 


Gyi kya-gyeg ... 

Gi hubi toig . . 

Gyi kya-re gynn (7 must be) 

T§u ; tirejiL ... . 

Khye-ra . ... 

Tezi .... . . 

Khyed-ohum ... . 


Kbyed-kya . . , 



Kbyed-zbi 

Tgzads, tezadog 

Gyi-zi kbyed-cheg 

TIzado-g ... . . 

Han-zi kliyed-cha-na 

i 

i Tezad. ... 

i 

Tal-zi kbyed-cba-re . 

j Tezadoni ... 

Hing-zbi tsbi khyed-chheg . 

Tizadoni ... 

Han-zhi tsbi kbyed-chbag-ni 

TIzador • . . 

Tal-zbi isbi kbyed-cbbag-re 

Tenggade-g . . 

Gyi-zi jib-men-gya . 

Tenggade-n . » • 

Han-zi iib-za-na . , 

Tenggade • • 

Tal-zi tib-za 
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Hangkas (Almora). 

Dirmiyi (AlmorsJ. 

Us sini ■ . "I 

Uel llie . « . # ! 

I 

Ji sis . . • *1 

Ji niois . ... .1 

i 

j 

,Ga si-nau-s . . • | 

i 

Gai nIsLnsfi 

1 

I 

Hve sich . . .1 

Jad ni.-iansu . . . | 

1 

1 Je sis . 

Ing nisinsu ... 

i 

1 Gani ji-nai-s . 

Gani nisinsu ... 

i j 

1 Us sich. . . . • j 

1 

U si nl-chu 

i 1 

1 Ah .... 

Lhe .... 

i Lhikoh .... 

Lhe-mO .... 

i 

1 Lhinpan sing-chyang 

i 

Lhe-lan .... 

' Lhi-njg .... 

Lhe-ke .... 

' Ji lliej . 

i 

Ji Ihn-ka-chu . • . 

! 

1 Ji sis . . , 

1 

Ji Ihejangsi . 

1 

j Ji Ihe-m ching-ni 

Ji Ihe.-tna cbing-ti . , 

Sal6 . ■ , . 

1 

Sai-ni ... , 

1 f 

\ 

[ 

Sai-nig . , . , , 

' Sai-niaata , 

Sainlatani . , , 

1 

Sai-ne . . . . 

1 

j Sainamu 

Ji-B sarti 

I 

j Ji-B saj-ti , . 

1 

] Ga-s saitoala . 

Ga-s sai-tan , , 

i Usi chamak laitat 

U-s sai-ta . , 

i 

Ji-s saltalfi 

L . 

1 Ing sai-tan 

i 

Gani sai-tinala 

i 

Gain! sai-ta . , 

: Htc saitki 

i Csi sai-ta 

Ji-B Bais . . 

Ji-B-na. seya-B . , 

Ga-s saisatan . 

Ga-s se-n-B 

i H-vcda-s sasait . 

1 

J 

. ' I.‘ -khana se-s . , 

1 
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Janggall (Almara), 


English. 


Ch'iadangsl (Almors). 

B.vangsl (Almora 

( 

UsiUie-iie . . 

U IM 

Ji nijes .... 

Ji niyeso . 

Gan niyan-B . . 

Gan Ibeno 

XT iii“B .... 

U ni-so . 

In ninbes 

Ji-lai niyeso 

Gani ninhfs . . 

Gani lai ni-ni-BO 

XJsl ninlies . . 

U nl-s5 . . 

Xiho . . . . . 

libi 

lihe-n! .... 

Lhi-mC . 

Lbe-gai niyang-g 

Ijbi-ke ni-ma . 

Lbi-lhfl-ina-olia . 

Lhi-kai . . 

Ji Ihyage . . 

Jilhikai . , 

Ji Ihyang . . 

Ji Ihiyai . . 

Ji-ja Ihe-m chioani . 

Ji-ja Ihe-m ching-kan 

Saiiya^ .... 

Sau 

Sai-m .... 

Sa-mo 

Sai-gelam . . . | 

Sa-kai ta-m3 

Dag-sain . . . j 

Sa-sai-ma-cbn . 

1 

, Ji-B sai-tb . . . J 

j i 

Jl-8 sa-tu 

1 Ga-3 sai-ta-n . . . 1 

Ga-s sa-tan 

; tJ-s sai-ta . . . 1 

U-8 sa-ta 

i In-s sai-ta-ne . . . j 

1 

[ 

Ji-sai sa-tn . 

' i 

1 Gani-se se-ta-ne 

Ga-sai sa-tan . 

tlBi-B sai-ta-ne . 

XT -s sa-ta 

1 

Ji-s segas 

Ji-3 sark-sS 

Gasai se-n-s 

, i 

Ga-s Ban-8 

XJsai BO'S . 

XJ-ssai-33 


j Yai lii . , 

i 

161. They are. 

Na-H- . . . . 

. 162. I 'was. 

Namva-ke-ha . . 

163. Then -wast. 

Ab-tar-hyS . 

164 He was. 

Hvai-k6-ba . 

165. We were. 

Namva-kO-b& . 

166. You were. 

Hvai-kC-bi . 

167. They were. 

Kahiri .... 

168. Be. 

Higale .... 

169. To be. 

Hit knbari . . 

170. Being. 

Ait hSdhi . . 

171. Having been. 

Kahiri .... 

172. I may be. 

Kahiri .... 

173. I shall be. 

Kihiri .... 

174. I should be. 

Han6 .... 

17-’). Beat. 

• • • • 

176. To beat. 

Hatet patha 

177. Beating. 

HanS .... 

178. Having beaten. 

Tap hatan-rai . 

179. I beat. 

Niha-no taHtha 

180. Thou beatest. 

Si-ha-n 5 talitha 

ISl. He beats. 

Tap hatana 

182. We beat 

1 

JXi hata . , . . | 

183. You beat. 

! 

Naih galanoth . . ; 

184. They beat. 

Kai hatta . . . | 

185. I beat {Past Tense). 

Vai hatta . . 

186. Thou beatest {Past 
Tense). 

j 

Vs hatta . ' . . ' 

187. He beat {Past Tense), 
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English. 


Kanaw’ri (Basbahr). 


Kanashl. 


Manchati (Lahol). 


188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

189. Ton beat (Past Tense) 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

191. I am beating 

192. I was beating 

193. I had beaten , 

194. I may beat . 

195. I shall beat . , 

196. Thon wilt beat . 

197. He will beat . 

198. We shall beat 

199. Ton will beat 

200. They will beat , 

201. I shonld beat . 

202. I am beaten , 

203. I was beaten 

204. I shall be beaten 

205. I go . . 

206. Thou goest , 

207. He goes . . 

208. We go 

209. Ton go 

210. They go 

211. I went 

212. Thou wentest 

213. He went 

214. We went . . 


NingSn-s tdng-ich ; Ni to-meng , . . 

kishang-B tdng-ye. 

Kinan-s tdng-ich . . Hi to-ge-knng 


Ddgon-s tdng-a . . Dugash toge-knsh 


G'-s tong-g-to-g , . Gn to^gn-tak . 


G'-s tgng-o-te-g . . Go to? tod-kek 


G*-s tdng-shids toch 


Gn torme-knn 


G^-s tdng-shids-gea . . Gn to-tan . . . 


G*-s tdng-to_g ; g“-fi tong- Gn to-:tak . . 

cho-g ; g* tdng-shog. 

Ka-s tdng-to-n _ . . Ho to-ta-knp . 


Do-s tdng-tq 


. . Pus tq-ta-kp 


. Hingan-s tdng-toch; Hi to- tang 

kishang-s tdng-tg. 


. Kinan-s tdng-toch 


Hi to-.ta-kuo 


P<5gon-s tdng-to , , Pngash totq,-kush 


Gn to-tang 


Gn to-to bong-takj or ang-p 
togn-ta-knsh. 

Ang-p to-ge-kush. , 


Gn toto bura-tak 


G’ bf-5 to-g 


. Gn bnng-tak . 


Ka bi-o to-n 


. Ho bupgt 


Do bi-g to 


. Dn boknta 


Ningan bf-o toch ; kishang Ni bong-tang, or, bn-ko- 
bl-o tonme, tang. 

Kinan bi'-o toch , , Ki bong-tang ; or, bnko- 

tano-. 


Itdgon bi'-o to . 


. Dnga boke 


G* bl-e-g 


Gn bo-kek 


Ka In'-gin 


. . Ho bo-ken 


Do bigy, bi-_e-sh . . Dn bok . 


Niiigap bi-e-ch ; Idshang I Nl bo-keng 
bi'-e. I 


Ngye-tsi teng-nga ten , 
Hye-t^i teng-nga-ten 
Po-tsL teng-nga ter , 

Gye teng-'l^a-to-tog 
Gye teng-d^-to-i-ga 
Gye teng-d^ te-g 
Chhainyen gye teng-mo-ga 
Gye-teng-mo-g . . , 

Ka-i teng-mo-na . 

Do-i teng-mo-to 
^gyo-t§i teng-mo-ni . 
Hye-t§i teng-mo-ni , 
Do-tai.teng-mo-re , 

Gye teng-dzi jus 
Gyebi ieng-si tot’ . , 

Gyebi teng-si toi . . 

Gye teng-sa.yo-g 
Gye yoa to-g . , 

Ka yoa to-na . 

Pn yoak’ ... 

Ngye-re yoa.to-ni 
Eye-re yoa to-ni 
Do-re yoa to-re 
Gye il-i-ga, ildeg . 

Ka il-i-na, ilde-na , 

Dn U-i, ildek’ . 

Ngye-re il-dani, ili-ni 
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i 


Chamba Lahuli. 

Bunan (Lahul). 

Tenggadeni 

Bingizhi tahi tib-men 

Tenggadeni 

Han-zH tshi tib-tsha-ni 

Tenggader 

Tal-zhi-tsbi tib-tAa . 


.Gyi-zi khyed-kya ni-a 

Tezadeg .... 

Gyi-zi khyed-kya-ni-za 


Gyi-zi kbyed-men-gya 

! 

1 

,Klia-cbe-ai gyi-zi khyed- 
kyi-la. 

1 Temog .... 

Gyi-zi kbyed-kya-ta . 

Temon . • . 

Baii-zi kbyed-kya-ta-na 

Temdo 

Tal-zi kbyed-kya-ta . 

Temoni .... 

Biag-zbi-t^i kbyed-kya- 
tbeg. 

Temoni . . • . 

Ban-zhi-tsbi kbyed-kya- 
tbad-ni. 

TSmor .... 

Tal-zbi- tsbL kbyed-kya-tbad 

Gi tizi toig 

Gyi-zi kbye-cba-gyun 



1 

1 .Gyi-rog kbyed-cba-re 

1 

1 

1 

j 

j Gyi-rog kbyed-kyu-za 



i 

•Gyi-rog kbyod-kya-tbad . 

1 

TtiadO, ynadog 

i 

egyeg .... 

Yuadon . . • • 

1 Ban eya-na 

Yuad . . . . 

Tal eyare 

Yuadoiii 

Hing-zbi ekbyek’ 

Ynadoni 

Ban-zbi ekbag-ni 

j Yaador . . . . 

' Tal-ziii ckbag-re 

j 

: Ideg .... 

1 Gyi e-len . . 

Idea .... 

Han olena • . 

Ide .... 

1 Tal e-len . . 

i 

i 

Ideal .... 

1 Hing-zbi elttu-Ei 
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Eangkas (Almora). 

Darmiya (Almora). 

1 

,Nung sasam . . 

In-sai sOyaa . 

• 

• 

Khami sasait . . 

Gani-sata ses . 

• 

• 

Hve-chan sasait . . 

Usi-sata ses 


• 

Ji-s sati-la . . 

Ji-s sai-ti 


* 

Ji'S sainsis . 

Ji-s sai-lan .tayasn 

• 

• 

Jl'S BBilB • • • • 

Ji-s sai-tn . 

• 

• 

Ji'S saitati ; ji-s sati . 

Ji-s sai-ti 

• 



Ji-8 sai-yang-ti 

• 

• 

Gas Satan . . 

Ga-s se-ya-ta . 

• 


Hve-chan sat , , 

U-s se-ya-ta . 

• 

• 

Ji-s Bait .... 

In-s se-ya-ta 

• 

> 

Ga-s ^a . . > . 

Gani-s se-ya-tani 

• 

• 

Api sat . . . 

Usi se-ya-ta 

• 

• 

Ji-s sai-m cliynng-ni 

Ji-s sai-m cjiing-ni 

« 

• 

Ji'S Bait ; jikchi slch . 

Ji pnng-sai-sn ; ji 
chasCi. 

pnng- 

Jikmasla ; jiksaiti . 

Ji pnng-sai-ni-se-su ; 
pung-hiclia-Bfi. 

ji 

Jik kamsa^i . . 

Ji pung-sai-yang-ta 

• 

• 

Ji dis . . 

Ji di-si . 

. 

• 

Ga disn . . . 

Gai disinala . 


• 

Hve din , . , 

TJ di-ni . 


• 

■ Nung disnng . 

In disvan 


• 

Gan disin 

Gani disinila . 

• 

. 

Hve-jan din 

Usi di-ti , 

1 


Ji dis . 

Ji di-si 

• 


Ga dinSs . . 

Gai di-nesa 

• 

* 

Hve di-flin . , 

U de-Bu 



r 

Nungldyangs . 

In diyas 

• 

• 
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Chandangsi (Almora). 

Byai’gsi (Almora). 

Janggali (Almora). 

Englisli. 

In-sa Bc-ne-s 



In-s sanso 

• • 

Vain hata . . 

• 

188. We beat (Past Tense), 

Gani-sai se-ni-s 



Gani-s sani-sS , 

• 

Ve kata . ... 

• 

189. Yon beat (Past Tense). 

Usi-sai se-ne-s 

« 


Gsi-s sanchS . 


IdO-t-tfL • • • 

• 

190. They beat (Past Tense). 

Ji-s sai-g-ta-tu 

• 


Ji-s sa-k ta-tS . 

• 

Na hatai bi . , 

• 

191. I am beating. 

Ji-s sai-g-tag-as 

• 


Ji-s sa-k ta-tO niyes . 

Hala syago . . 


192. I was beating. 

Ji-s sai-g-as . 

- 


Ji-s sa-k-so 

• 

Na hanevatba . 


193. I bad beaten. 

Ji-s sai-tang, sai-tu 

• 


Ji-s sa-chl-ta . 

• 

Na chalain . , 


194. I may beat. 

Ji-s sai-yang . 

• 


Ji-s sa-ts 

• • 

Na hatachau . . 


195. I shall beat. 

Ga-s sg-yan 

• 


Ga-s sainS 

• • 

Kat hataiga . . 


196. Tbou wilt beat. 

Usaise-yang . 

• 


U-8 saUo . 

« 

Hattale . . . 


197. He will beat. 

In-sai sS-yang-ne 

« 


In-s saine 

• • 

Na hattaiga . . 

" 

198. We shall beat. 

Gani-s se-yang-ni 

« 


Gani-s sa-tani . 

• • 

Gata battai . . 


199. Ton will beat. 

Usi-sse-yang , 

• 


Ati-s sai-lo 

• • 

ITi battai . . 


200. They will beat. 

Ji-8 sai-m chi-na-ni 

• 

• 

Ji sa-m chi-khaye 

• • 

Na batai . . 


201 . I should beat. 

Jiy5 duiig-s ; ji pachyang-ye 

Ji pa-chyang-yesO ; 
yesS. 

pa-jyang- 

Ta {i.e., na) bating . 


202. I am beaten. 

JiyS dnng-sir niyes ; 
pachyang-ne. 

V- 

Ji pa-chyang-tha niyesS 

Na batang . , 


203. I was beaten. 

JiyS dung-syfgaye 


• 

Ji pa-chyang-nan 

• • 

Na siggay 


204. I shall be beaten. 

Ji diye 


• 

Ji diye 

• • 

Gari gSra , . 


205. I go. 

Gan dena 


• 

Gan di-gano 


Na jai . 


206. Thou goest. 

tj di-ni . 


• 

U di-gan . 

• 

Rai jai , 


207. He goes. 

In di-ne 



In di-ganye 

• 

Aryu ga . 


208. We go. 

Gani di-nl 


• 

Gani di-gni-la . 

• 

Nai gbatai, niiri ung-ga 


209. Ton go. 

Usi di-ne 


• 

Ati dig-pat 

• 

Gbatai 


210. They go. 

Ji deyas 



Ji diye 

• 

Gari jai . 


211. I went. 

fell dinas 


• 

Gan din-so 


Na cbai-ka 


212. Thou wentest. 

i U de-8 - 

1 

• 

■ 

U dis.s . 

.. 

Rai kva 


213. He went. 

In di-nes 

• 

• 

In di-ne-so 

• 

Na ga . . • 


214. We went 
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English. 1 

Kanaw'ri (Bashahr). 

Kanashi. 

Msuchati (Lalinl). 

515. You went . 

Kinan bi-ech . . 

Ki bo-keng , . 

Kye-re ili-ni, ilda ni . . 

216. They went 

Dogon bigy. bi-e-sh . 

Dnga boke 

Do-re ili-i-e, ildore . , 

517. Go . 

Byn . . . 

Bungt . . . . 

Il-a . . . . 

218. Going 

Bl'-o . . 

Bungsta bungsta 

Yoa yoa .... 

1 

519. Gone 

Bl'-bi _ . . . . 

Bok . 

Il-je . . . . 

220. What is your name ? . 

Ka-n namang t*t ? . 

Kanka chhuge nam ? 

Kanu min chhi ? 

521. How old is this horse ? 

Ju rang-u te boshang ? 

Nu rang-ka toda bres to .P . 

Di rhang taipa shut’ ? 

522. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Ju-agts Kashmiras tang 
tera vark da ? 

N ich Kashmir toda dui- to ? 

Kashuvr derrtsi anyo oi tot’.P 

523. How many sons are 

Ki-n -boba-a kIm-6 tera 

Kan ba-ka kim-a tai (or 
toda) chhanga tush ? 

?anu .bii-u ghar-rang tai- 
mi yo tore P 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

dekrats chang-on du ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Toro g“ gob vork yu-ynn 
* to-g. 

Gu tid duraz andez buiti- 
kek. 

Qye tog san-jig oi joriga 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Gatdt boba-u chang-s gatot 
’ boba-'u rings tang jane 

Aka bakanna-ka chho-ka 
biang dn-ka ringz-rang 

Gyiu aguu yo do-u rhino- 
rang bea Iasi tot’. ° 

226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 

tang lanshits. 

shot-ke. 

Tog rang-u ga kIm-6 du . 

Km-a chhog ghore-ka | Xs^iangsi rhang-ngu chitra 
kathi to. 1 du ghar-rang tot’. ° 

227. Put the ; saddle upon 
hfs back. 

Ga-u nfl-u pish ting den 
shed. 

Du-ka_ pishting-nga kathi 
piching. 

Do-u thaklui-ring chhiga 
k\e-n. 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes'. 

G*-s do-u chang-u gob 
tong-shids-to. 

Gu kan-ka chho-uj masti 
bent iamek (or lage). 

Qye do-u yo-bi mast t‘rab-tsi 
teng-ri-ga. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Do rang-u bal den lang-on 
zen rSago to. 

Du kathing-Dga langa 
rakuta-to 

Doi go-u pun-Jza-ring goane- 
re roag-tsak’. 

530. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Do uu botang-u yntung 
rang den toshis du. 

Du ranga nu bitingan yen 
nashlk. 

Du buthau pojang i rhaug- 
'jzau-tog ting tot’. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Nti-u baia ^ an-Ti ringses 
lamas du. 

Du-ka ban du-ka ringz-ka 
nits lamas to. 

Do-u kaka do-u rhingbe-t.si 
lame tot’. 

532. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Nu-u mdlang nish rupfas 
pii pauli dd. 

Dn-ka mulang rai tok to . 

Do-u las dhai tangga shut’. 

533. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Ang boba nu gatots kim-o 
tosh-o to-sh. 

Ang ba nu pbakuch kima 
royo-to. 

Qyiu ba du hare ghar-rang 
bang-tizak’. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

.lu rupfa nu-u ran 

Nu tokup duguj rat . 

Di tangga do-bi ran . 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Ku rupl'iin-u nu-dagts un . 

Duga tokap du-dits ut 

Do tangga-ro do-u do-r-t,si 




lep-tu. 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Nh-u gob sitia, b»she8 
tsiira. 

Dup masti to-u (tomuk) 
hed bushus tshudke. 

Du-bi ruthe teng-nge rashi- 
rang ishu-du. 

237. Draw water from the 

Kuang-ots ti dab 

Kuats ti du-tang (or dut) . 


well. 

Khuang-ijzi ti hutu . , 

238. Walk before me 

Ang oms pai . 

Aka uaudris por 

Gyeu tu-i jo 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

Hat-u chang ki-n nyums 
bud-n to ? 

Hat-ka chho kau-ka hipich 
buro-to ? 


hind you ? 

Kanu thal-e atu katu a- 
pak’ ? 

^buvtST ^■‘^“jlJ^t-gtska-snh-unogkin? 

1 

Dup ko hate ditse khang- 
men ? 

i-a'i du atu di)-r-]^i 
de-na ? 

From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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Deshang-o id bania dagls . | 

Gramanga hatidaro dits 

.Vagar-rau hatwani-u dor-tsi 



i 


Chamba Labuli. 

( 

Euuau (Labul), ; 

Ideni .... 

San-zbi elen ni 

Ider . ; . • 

Tal-zbi eleu 

ll ; ilaci .... 

Ela .... 


Eya-eya 


Eli-tsug 

Ka ming chhi shu ? . 

Han-gyi ming kba 3 en ? 

Bi rhapbi temi shui ? 

The sbranjs-tog it’-bing- 
kya-z;i t 

Beta Kashmir chhiri ohetar 

to ? 

Kbyag-cbi Kbacbul icbig 
wai-iii y 

K5 bao dor temi yo tod ? . 

Han-gyi Jiu-.ai kjum-dog 
idmi bu-tsba goag ? 

Ge to ohetar e ando . 

Than gyi dag-me d wa'i-chi 
ran-gya. 

Geu cheje baO yoe do rhira 
sadc biah lhato. 

Gyii a-gu-i bu-Gba-g tal-gyi 
shring bag-mag ri-sbi-ni. 

Chungh sSsi rhan (or rhapbi) 
paliinz tod. 

Shii sbrangs-k\ i chbiga tba- 
zu kyum-dog ni. 

Do thakhari palanz tabu . 

Chhiga tal-gyi gyab-tog bu- 
ra. 

Gi do yO haje tenggadeg . 

RaS panzari trai ghuan 
pauhale ruataade. 

Gyi-zi tal-gyi bu-tsba-rog 
tal-cbag maug-po kh^'ed* 
meu-gya. 

Roang-gi tib-rsog taldnndo 
roag-ka-re. 

Bnttho poea du rhau tothi 
tezi toi. 

Tal bntr.ii tbil-dog sbrangs- 
kyi 3 'ar-tog zhod-cbi-ni. 

Do nua enO rhing ve more 
to. 

Tal-gyi a-cbbo ta-i a-che 
basta kyui ni. 

Do laha dhai tangg . 

Tha-zu-i las phed-dang 
sumi yen. 

Geu b.t bae chumhu bri . 

Gyi-i awa tbazu pbetse-tsi 
kyum-dog zbod-cbi-ni. 

Dobi di tangg rani keO 

The tangka tal-dog da 

Du tangg do dots nenz 
hadeu. 

Tba-zu tangka tal-gyi nung- 
cbi tbin-na. 

Do ke haje ten thazeran 
tabu. 

Tal-dog e-po kbyed-zbi ra- 
sbi-dang cbbuii-na 

Baini ti bund . 

Cbbu-dong-cbi soti boan-na 

Giu tal jo • . . 

Gyi basta d a-reg dong 

K5 tbale adub yo abad ? 

Han-gyi kbo-cld su-i bu- 
tsba ra-re ? 

Ke du ado dots bandan ? 

Han-zi tba-zu su i nung-cbi 
ishong-meu t 

Gi bari dots hanua . 

Legs-kyi haiipai nung-cbi . 
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Eangkas (Almora). ' Darmiya (Ahnora). 


Gan dinis 

. Gani denisO 

1 

1 

U dej . 

i 

. ' Usi disO 

j 

Hi . ■ 

. De 

DelmhS ; dade ; dineg 

. He-lan 

( 

Taben 

1 

. Taybachu 

Go-g kha ml.ya sini ? 

. Gai kha mang-sen F 


Irhagula svangn sini ? I Nai rang nlang Bjang-m ? 
rha umar gula Ihya ? ' iiado rang nlang in kota ? 


Ida-pati Kasmir-k mnlk Do jckarchu Kasmiru nlang 
gnli, iivanni sini ? '''aai ^ 

Go ba-o- Snng-r guU sen , ba cbim-rn nlang siii 
sini?° I “is'mi? 

Jye tbyS mban bvanm Ji thiyS dalo vanam gam- 
gamcbis. ' cbayesn. 


Ji kaka-g seri-g n rbangse- 
gO dagar baryad Ihingcliu. , 


U chyam-ar sin rha jin sini 

Hve jin hvedo-g lung-ar 
ta-te. 

Ji-s vi-gO seri cbabuk-so 
mhan ksis. 

Vi bveda tnk-yart rai-mala 
hvet. 

U ta sing-g5 kbva-syu ta 
rba-yaraii ksyuchen. 


Ji-g kaka-gn siri vOrangsya 
ti bago ga-s ; ji-gn kaka-gu ! 
biri-gu bagu-cha n-ga 
rangsya jolika-chu. ! 

Ida chim-ru idn sin rang-gu : 
taiga ni-si-ni 

! 

Taiga a-lang-ru ta-n: ; u-js | 
taiga chaya. j 

I 

j Ji-su u-g siri-j(5 dalS chyak- 
’ samas kami-su. 

i tJ idii dang-gu pisa-ru tang 
j rO-lan-ta-ta. 

I tJ tadu sing-g ramaru tako 
1 rang-ra-ti sySngksin nisini 


U pi-khan u rhangsya hve 
mhan nhan sini. 

U-g vur nisi piir nay'yal mul 
1 Sini. 

! Je ba hve nyiipan chyam-ar 
\ rhai-ni. 

B mul u da ne {or da-te) . 
6 mul u-jaba-pati knr 


Usi pe vO rangsya chyang- 
I ri yamba bung nisini. 

j U malu nasa paisa nisini . 

I Ji-g ba tado min chim-m 
syOngksini. 

} Nado rupaya vO-jo da-ni 
. I Tad rnpaya vo-io-chu kur-ni ; 


U khub kam gar jyang-s U jain kair.a-nihung jyang-s 

gvidai. I gvi-ni. ^ 

Hve ku-pati ti tha . . Idfi 1 avts ti thai-ni . . | 


Ji gan-.<yugaa chan 


. ' Jl-g tutii de 


Gani-g hya-au kha-mi-k sen 
rai-ni V 

Ga-so i gudoi-bati mil-kur- 
nau-s (or laol-kur-nai-sj ? 

Hve sang-khu tii dugandar 
ban. 


Go yungkon-ti khami siri 
ra-ni ? 

Ga-sn tado khami-jo tunisn 
(tonasfi) ? 

Idfi sang-khn-chn lako 
pancha-p. 


! 



Cbautlangsl (Almora). 

Byiiiigsi (Almora). 

Janggall (Almora). 

Euglisli. 

Gani di-nis . 

Gani di-ni-so . 

Nai ghatai . , 

215. Ton went. 

Usi di-nes . . 

U de-san 

V a ka-le 

216. They went. 

De . . . ■ 

Di . 


217, Go. 

Degenim ; de-di-man-chu . 

Di-gai, di-g-ye, di-g . 

• • • • 

218. Going. 

Pi-di-B . . . • 

Pi-di-BO .... 

• • • • 

219. Gone. 

Gan klia min-at ? 

Na min kha min ta-le ? 

Nang nam dham knni ? 

220. What is yonr name ? 

HidI rang nlang Bvagat Ike 
(nlang nn knkat-ni-yang?) 

Ai rang nlang syang-tha-in ; 
ai rang in nlang Ihi ? 

Raighora gai choke bndha ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Hida-khar-chl K asmir nlang 
vanam ani ? 

Ane-kharcbi Kasmir nltog 
vanam-in ? 

Dhiknra Kasmir mnlk jhik 
laka ? 

222. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

Na ba cbim-ja nla siri 
anane ? 

Ti tkiyang mat vanam 
gamcbcB. 

Na ba chim-ja nlang siri- 
mang inan ? 

Than jya ji mat vanam 
diyesO. 

Ghai payo knni ? . 

Na daina jhik laka raikva . 

223. How many sons are 

therein yonr father's 
house ? 

224. I have .walked a long 

way to-day. 

Ji-g kakn bItI v5 rangsya- 
te-bba dbasi kalicbu ; ji-g 
kakn sirl-g byOn vS 
ringsya-te Ihich. 

Atichim-ja ati sid rang-g 
taika anl. 

Vo lug her taika tey (teini) 

Ji-g kakn siri vO rangsya 
ti jSrO byo-lhi-ne-gi ; ji-g 
kaku-g siri-g byO n-g 
rangsya ti Ihi-chO. 

Ati chim-ja ati sit rang-g 
tega in. 

Ati rang Inng-g-yar tOga 
tani. 

Na pay a bhauva naga 
bhainya saga biha khaiya. 

Ai-n-mat dhanlya ghOpyO 
bakhar. 

Sni-hi bakhar pntti tha 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

Ji-s VO sirl mat chyak-dagas 

Ji-s vO siri-ja mat cbyak- 
Bama da-kas. 

Na sni-hi bhauva jhik sikra 
saino. 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Achchbe ati veg chang her 
tang ja-g anen. 

Vo ati dang-g pisa-yar tang- 
rai tok-ta-tanan. 

Hvai lahi alko dhm’a dinga 
hacharO uta la-hi. 

229. He is gi’azing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Ati ati sing^ mitatk tig 
rang-ja ti syok-sid anl. 

V e ati sing ye-khfi tig riing- 
ja-ti syongksid-in. 

Hve lahi sige hven-ka-ni 
ghora raphan. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
nnder that tree. 

U -g pi VO rangsya chyag-ri 
bhniigtai anl. 

U-gpivO rangsya chyang- 
ri bung thain. 

Sni bhan pa-ni-ka bhainya 
bhauva. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister- 

Ati molu ngai mnhar anl . 

G -g manln ngai mnhara in 

Sni panga mnhara 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Ji-g ba ati mid chim-ja ani . 

Ji-g ba ati mid chim-ja 
vasat-in. 

Uthnla nan (sic) 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Hid! rnpaya vo date ; hidi 
mpaya vo-ja daya. 

Ai rnpaya n-jii da-ti (da-ni) 

Rnpaya vai 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

Ati rnpaya-mang vo-ja- 
kharchi kor-san. 

Ati rnpaya-mang vO-ja kOr- 
jo. 

Rnpaya pitai . 

235. Take those rupees 
from him. 

Vo bnd-synng dhnngaya 
hang phl-s gviya. 

Ati bnd syung-g snii gangr 
phi-mang-s giyo. 

Hatau chai jyora lisi dai 

236. Beat him well and 
bind him with ropes. 

Ati knvangkn kharchi ti 
havey. 

Ati bagi-khn-kharchi ti 
hvangiyo. 

Ti lya-la 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Ji-g lare chham 

Ji-g lare chham 

Na git tajai . . « 

238. Walk before me. 

Na ynng-kO-ti khami siri 
rani ? 

Nag nigam khami-g siri 
ra-gan ? 

Ni ha-la binyaro ? 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

8a-B a Li kha-mi-ja tonas 
(tOnis) ? 

Ga-s ati khatni-ja tOniso ? 

Mole pita ? , . . 

240. From whom did you 
buy that 

Ati sang-khn-chi tig 

1 dukandari-ja. 

Ati Gang-khu-chi tig pancha- 
ia-kharchi. 

Gan-ka malipai dnka-jar . 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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NORTH ASSAM GROUP. 


The mountainotis region between the Assam Valley and Tibet, from Bhutan in the 
west to the Brahmaputra in the east, is inhabited by a series of tribes which all speak 
Tibeto-Burman languages. Beginning from the west, they are the Akas, the Daflas, - 
the Abor-Miris, and the Mishmis. The last nientioned tribe comprises several sub- 
tribes, such as the Chulikata, the Digaru, and the Miju. The dialects spoken by all these 
tribes will in this Survey be brought together into one group, the North Assam group. 

Most speakers of the dialects of this group hve outside the settled territories of 
British India, and the numbers returned at the censuses of 1891 and 1901 were accord- 
ingly unimportant. The table which follows registers the details — 


Name of language. 


Aka 

Abor 

Miri 

Dafla 

Mishmi 


Total 

We have no trustworthy information about the number of 
India. 


Censns of 1891. 

Census of 1901. 

20 

26 

170 

357 

35,510 

40,472 

990 

805 

220 

71 

36,910 

41,731 


speakers outside British 


ATJTHOEITT— 

Konow, ST:ES,—Note on the Languages spolcen between the Assam Talley and Tibet. Journal of tko UnvnT 
Asiatic Society, 1902, pp. 127 and ff. ^ 


The North Assam group is not a well-defined philological group with salient gram- 
matical features distinguishing it from other Tibeto-Burman forms of speech. 

The Abor-Miris and the Daflas speak dialects which are so closely related that they 
can justly be considered as one and the same form of speech. In vocabulary it often 
strikingly agrees with one or the other forms of Mishmi, as will be seen from the short 
table which follows — 


Arrow 

Blood 

Brotlier 

Dark 

Dog 

Dream 

Drink 

Eat 

Eeatker 

Flower 

Hail- 

Horn 

Pig 

Slave 

Snake 


Digaru 

m-pii 

IMiju 

%ii 

Digaru 

na-pv 


ka-7io^d 


n~ktvl 

J? 

ydmd 

)J 

f ft 711 . 

J? 

dha . 

ft 

am . 

s; 

tnpd 

5> 

dh(^ntj 

» 

ro 


ha~li 

•3 

m-po 

t(lOO m 


Dafla 

5J 

5? 

JJ 

?> 


J) 

>> 


d~pu 

ui 

a-hu 

Kan 

t-Jcf 

yvmmi 

tu 

da 

am 

Oppil 

dihn 

n-ru 

illyt 

pa 

tab 
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Tail . 

• 

• 

• 

. Digara 

la-ming . 

« 

. Dafla 

S-mi 

Tree 

• 

• 

. 

• 99 

ma-sang , 


• 91 

san 

Water , 

• 

• 

• 

• 99 

ma-chi . 

• 

• 99 

ishi 


Such iostances might easily be multiplied. They are strengthened by a certain 
correspondence in some grammatical features. Thus the Dafla plural suffix ede can be 
compared with Chulikata da; the personal pronoun of the second person is the same ; 
the plural suffix long in Digaru pronouns agrees with lu in Miri and Dafla. Dafla and 
Miri agree with Digaru in using a negative suffix, while Miju, like Aka, prefixes the 
negative to the verb, and so on. 

In m any important points, however, Mishmi dffiers from Abor-Miri, and the points 
of correspondence iust referred to are not of an importance sufficient to prove a close 
connexion between the two forms of speech. 

The difference between Aka and the other dialects of the group is still greater. 
TTnder the influence of strange and radical nhonetical laws Aka has nssumed n -neenliar 
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languages in the principles resulatbig the conjugation of yerhs. The verb is virtually 
a noun, and it does not differ for person and number. 

There are, however, some minor points in which the' North Assam dia'lects agree 

with the Himalayan forms of speech. 

The numeral hsU, two, in Aka, seems to agree with Byangsi niu, Kanaw'ri nkh, 
Sunwar nishi, etc., as to the termination. The suffix chu of the past tense in Aka is 
perhaps connected with chb and chit in Darmiya. The suffix na of the relative participle 
in Aka and Ahor-Min-Datla can be compared with nd in Yakha. Similarly the adjec- 
tive suffix zd, sd, or sen in Aka can be compared with the suffix chii in Magari and cho 
in Chouras’ya. The accusative suffix em, am in Abor-Miri-Dafla, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the m which is added to the articles re and mo in Rong in order to form an 
accusative. The use of generic prefixes with numerals in Had a and Miri can he com- 
pared with the use of such suffixes in Newari and other Himalayan dialects. It is, 
however, more closely connected with the use of generic prefixes in the Bodo languages, 
some Naga dialects such as Mikir and Empeo, and the Kuki-Chin group. 

In this connexion we may also note that all North Assam dialects, with perhaps the 
exception of IMiju, use the same verb substantive in the formation of a periphrastic 
present. The various forms of this verb all correspond to Tibetan 'adug-pa, which is 
used in the same way. Compare further the suffix tu of the present in Yakha, Limbu, 
Byangsi, etc. 

The reflexive suffix shu, sd in Ahor-Miri-Hafla should be compared with s in 
Bahing, and perhaps also with che in Mikir. 

The formation of causals is only known in Hafla and Miri, where the verb ‘ to do,’ 
ma and mb, respectively, is suffixed to the principal verb. Compare the causal suffixes mu 
in Rai, mdt in Rong and other dialects. The causal in Aka is probably formed in the 
same way as in Tibetan. 

The causal suffix ma, mb can also be compared with the prefixed ma, man, etc., in 
the Old Kuki dialects. 

The genitive is formed by prefixing the governed to the governing word. Aka 
often repeats the former by means of a pronominal prefix before the latter. The same is, 
to some extent, tbe case in Himalayan dialects, and it is the prevailing principle in the 
Kuld-Chin group. The genitive suffixes ka in Dafla and Miri, cM, etc., in Aka corre- 
spond to forms such as Tibetan kgi, Meithei gi, Bunan giji, gi, Kanashi kd, and so on. 

A prefix which occurs in various forms such as a, e, i, o, and ?/, is apparently used 
in ail dialects, with perhaps the exception of Miju. It is not like the Burmese prefix a, 
used to form nouns of action from verbs, but is very common before nouns and adjectives, 
apparently without adding anything to the meaning. A similar prefix is common in 
many Himalayan dialects, and in the Naga and the Kuki-Chin languages. It is prob- 
ably by origin a demonstrative or personal pronoun. In Aka it is identical in form 
with the pronoun of the third person. 

Hafla, Miri, and Mishmi naake use of a prefix ka before adjectives. In this respect 
they agree with the dialects of the Bodo, Naga, and Kachin groups. In this connexion 
we may also note that Hafla and Miri agree with Kachin in repeating the last syllable 
of names of animals before the suffixes of gender. 

The suffix of the comparative in Hada and Miri is yd, which corresponds to yb and 
Jib in many Kuki-Chin dialects. 
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Sereral other postpositions and suffixes can be traced in other connected dialects. 
Thus the plural suffix de in Aha, Mding in Miri, ede in Dafla, dii in Ohulikata, etc., can 
he compared with Tibetan dag, Manchati de. The suffixes na, la, etc., of the conjunctive 
participle in Aka, Dafla, and Miri, should be compared with Tibetan na, nas, la, las, and 
similar forms in many connected languages. The locative suttix Id in Dafla and Miri 
corresponds to Tibetan la. The Miri future suffix ye corresponds to Byangsi ye, and 
so on. It is not however of any interest to register such details, so long as our know- 
ledge of the North Assam dialects is not more satisfactory. They would, at the utmost, 
give a very imperfect picture of the actual state of affairs. I therefore confine myself 
to some remarks on the numerals and the personal pronouns. 

The first five numerals are : — 



Aka 

Dafla 

Miri 

Chnlikata 

Digarn 

mju 

One 

d 

akhin 

d-kd, d-ter 

e-klie 

e’lcJcing . 

kc-mo 

Two 

kshi 

anyi 

dnyt 

kd-ni 

hl-ijing : 

kci-ning 

Three 

j izil 

a-orn 

d*um 

kd-sh 

kd-san'j 

kd’SdTH 

1 

ronr 

! pfi-fi 

a-pl(i) 

d-}d 

ka-ppi 

1 

kd-prei 

1 kam-lrin 

Tive 

j pom 

a-ng{d) 

d^ngd 

md-ngt 


ka-llin 


One. — The forms in Dafla, Chulikata, and Digaru are practically identical. Aka a 
corresponds to Miri dM, Meithei Kachin Durgmali«i'’-po ; Waling ahta, etc. 

Miju ko-mo perhaps corresponds to Chouras’ya kolo, Bahing konj, etc. The final mo 
must he compared with md in Meithei a~md, Kachin ai-md, etc. 

Two.— Ako kshl is probably derived from knyis, compare Aka clM, Tibetan nyi fish. 
The final shl should be compared with the termination in Byangsi ni^l, etc. The prefix 
k is identical withMishmi kd and corresponds to Tibetan g in gnyis, two. Dafla and 
Miri use a prefix d like many Central and Eastern Kaga dialects. 

Three. — IMishmi, and probably also Aka, have a prefix kd corresponding to g in 
Tibetan gsum, three. Dafla and Miri prefix d. Compare two. 

Four. — All dialects apparently contain a numeral U or ri with a suffix pa or jy, cor- 
responding to b in Tibetan hzhi, four; b and bi in the Bodo languages; ba and pa in 
many Naga dialects, and pa in Kuki-Chin. To this p ADshmi prefixes kd or kam. The 
form li or ri also occm-s in many Himalayan dialects and in the Assam-Burmese 
lanaruages, while Tibetan zhi differs. 

— Miju ka-lUn seems to correspond to Tibetan Inga with ka prefixed. Aka 
pom is probably derived from pa-nga. Compare Rai hliok-pzi, five. The prefix pa has 
already been mentioned with ‘ four,’ Md in Chulikata and Digaru mdi-nga, five, cor- 
responds to the prefix ma in the numeral ‘ five ’ in Kachin, Meithei, Lhota, Miklai, 
Thukumi, and most Naga Bodo dialects. 

The higher numerals twenty, thirty, etc., are formed by prefixing ‘ two,’ ‘ three,’ and 
soon, to the numeral ‘ ten ’ in Aka and Mishmi, while Dafla and Miri suffix the multiplier 
after the pattern ‘ tens-two,’ ‘ tens-three,’ etc. Tibetan, Kachin, Burmese, Mikir and 
other dialects agree with Aka and Mishmi, while the Kuki-Chin and most Naga 
languages form their higher numerals in the same way as Dafla and Miri. 

VOL. HI, PAUT I. 


4 D 5 
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I now turn to the personal pronouns. 

j. Aka, Dafla, Miri and Chulikata have forms which are identical with or derived 

from Tibetan and Burmese nga. The Digaru pronoun ha, I, is probably derived from 
the same form. Compare Meithei ai and Khoirao hni. It is probable that the forms 
beginning with h are due to an aspiration of the initial ng corresponding to the aspirated 
pronunciation of soft consonants in Eastern Tibet. A strong aspiration might well 
supersede the rest of the consonant in the pronunciation. A similar interchange 
between ng and h occurs in dialects of Khami. Miju hi corresponds to g& in ^lanchati 
and to hei in the Kuki-Chin languages. Ni, we, in Aka corresponds to Bhramu ni, 
Kanashi ni, etc. 

Thou. — Dafla, Miri, and Mishmi have the forms nd and nyd, corresponding to 
Angami no and similar forms in numerous Himalayan and Assam-Burmese dialects. 
Aka hd is perhaps connected with hd in Sir George Campbell’s Hati Garya. Aka jo, on 
the other hand, is probably identical with Tibetan hhyod, which is locally pronounced 
chho. 

The preceding remarks will have shown that there is considerable difference between 
the various North Assam dialects. The position which they all and individually each 
of them occupy with reference to other Tibeto-Burman languages is also complex and 
cannot be brought under one simple formula. There are numerous points of agreement 
now with one, now with another group of dialects. The home of the North Assam 
tribes may be considered as a kind of backwater. The eddies of the various waves of 
Tibeto-Burman immigration have swept over it and left their stamp on the dialects. On 
the whole, however, the North Assam forms of speech can be described as links which 
connect the Tibetan and Himalayan dialects with the languages of the Bodo, Naga, 
Kuki-Chin and Kachin groups. 
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AKA OR HRUSSO. 

The Akas occupy the hills to the north of the Assam valley, between Bhutan in the 
west and the Dafla hills in the east. The Buruli river forms the boundary between them 
and the last named country. We do not know how far they extend towards the north. 

The tribe is called Aka or Angka by its neighbours. They call themselves 
Hrusso and Tenae. They are divided into two clans which the Assamese call Hazari- 
khowa, eaters of a thousand (hearths), and Kapas-chor, cotton thieves. Among 
themselves they distinguish about ten minor clans. 

The whole tribe is said to number about 230 families. Twenty speakers of Aka 
were returned from Barrang during the preliminary operations of the Linguistic Survey. 
At the last Census of 1901 the same number was returned from Barrang. Six speakers 
were enumerated in other districts, so that the Assam total was 26. 

AUTHOEITIES— 

Brown, Bev. N., — Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. i-i, 1837, pp. 1023 and ff. Note on Aka on p. 1026 ; vocabnlary, by J. Kae, on p. 1032. 
This vocabnlai'y has been taken from a Dafla dialect. 

Be.«ies, J., — Outlines of Indian Philology with a map showing the distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta 1867. Numerals in Appendix A. 

Hesselmeter, Ret. C. H., — The Hill Tribes of the Northern Frontier of Assam. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxvii, Part ii, 1868, pp. 192 and ff. 

Dalton, Edward Tuite, — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta 1S72. Account of the Akas, on 
pp. 37 and ff. ; vocabulary, after Hesselmeyer, on pp. 73 and f. 

Campbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta 1874, Aka specimens on 
pp. 238 and ff. 

Gait, E. A., — Census of India 1891. Assam Vol. I. — Beport. Shillong 1392 ; note on the Akas on 
p. 223 ; on their language on p. 184. 

Anderson, J. D., — A short Vocabulary of the Aka Language. Compiled in 1893. Shillong 1896. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Russel Payne for a list of standard words and phrases 
and a translation of the parable of the Prodigal Son in AJka. The text of the parable 
has been forwarded in an incomplete form, because the Aka chief through whose assist- 
ance the translation was being prepared disappeared before the completion of the work. 
It was, therefore, impossible to accompany the text with an interlinear translation, and 
the text itself is also far from being satisfactory. It has, however, proved imjiossible 
to procure new specimens, and I have, therefore, tried to translate the text as best I 
could. Both text and translation are given with the utmost reserve. I have not 
ventured to correct the text from the scanty materials at my disposal, and I have made 
very little use of it for the grammatical sketch. On the other hand, I did not feel my- 
self justified in leaving it out altogether. The study of Aka is attended with so great 
difficulties that it is of importance to record all materials which are available for the 
elucidation of this dialect. 

The remarks on Aka grammar which follow are based on the list of words, and on 
an analysis of the lists published by Tlessrs. Hesselmeyer and Anderson ; see Authorities, 
above. 

Pronmiciation. — The best rendering of the various sounds of the Aka dialect 
seems to be that given by the Rev. C. H. Hesselmeyer. The spelling in the other texts 
is very inconsistent. 
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B and i are constantly interchanged ; thus, Ase and AsAi, two ; pfe^'i and Jiri, four ; 
e and *, he ; me and mi^ fire. JEu is apparently written for i in ba-theu, thy, in the 
parable. 

A, the sound of a in ‘ all,’ is usually written a and o in the specimens ; thus, ngay 
na, nah, and ngna, for na, I ; ela for ela, under; sekja and seiyo, his, etc. The sound a 
is probably also meant in rukhri, raichhri, and reiihli, to watch, to tend. 

6 is written a and eu ; thus, jcih for jo, you ; stheu for stho, nine. 

17 has been rendered in different ways. Mr. Anderson probably means il with his 
k which he describes as a guttural tt. He often writes iu and tii instead. The Hey. 
C. H. Hesselmeyer usually writes ii. In other places we find this sound rendered as e, 
eu, i, and u; thus, nenna, nina, and ni'ina, man; zu, tzu, and Hse, three; nishi, nu-zit, 
and nmu, nose ; ^(pse, upseu, psi, psiu, and pshii, high ; sheu, shi, and shiii, to strike ; gi, 
giu, gui, and gii, to strike. 

Short final vowels are apparently sometimes dropped ; thus, khes-na, goats, from 
khesi, a goat ; i s-ne, he will strike, from shii, to strike, etc. Mhen a final i or u is 
dropped the preceding consonant is apparently palatalized, and this modified pronuncia- 
tion seems to be indicated by prefixing an i ; thus, a-in for a-ni, a mother ; na ish-da 
for na shuda, they strike, etc. 

Concurrent vowels are sometimes contracted ; thus, sau, also written seu and sou, 
from sa-u, child male, son; bou, from ba-u, thy father. In other places the hiatus 
remains, or euphonic letters such as y and to are inserted; thus, au-ah and du-w-d, 
O father ; i-y-au, his father, etc. 

An h is often added at the end of a syllable ending in a vowel ; thus, dsdh, a cat ; 
nah and nd, I. Messrs. Hesselmeyer and Anderson do not use h in this way, and it is 
probable that it is not pronounced. 

The writing of aspirated letters is inconsistent. Thus, we find chhe and che, to say ; 
khak-leh and khakh-leh, again ; kheri and keri, young ; bha, ba, and vo, an interrogative 
particle. 

The aspirates kh and ph in many words interchange with Mi, h, and pf, f, respec- 
tively. Thus, mu-khu and mtih^f,, male ; khu, Miu, and hu, water ; phum and pfiirnu, 
five ; phu-grd and fu-grd, horse, etc. PA is apparently always pronounced as f or pf, 
while kh sometimes is the aspirated k and sometimes the spirant Mi, like the ch in 
German ‘ ich ’ or ‘ ach.’ This latter pronunciation must be supposed wherever kh inter- 
changes with h, and I have, therefore, in such cases written Mi- 

Ch, chh, ts, s, t, and th are apparently all interchangeable. Thus, cha, chha, tsa, 
and sa, to eat ; enicha and enisa, near; ke-chli and ke-ti, hair ; na-chhi, na-thi, i\ndna-ti, 
my, etc, ‘ To speak ’ is thlen in Mr. Anderson’s list, and che or chhe in the parable. 
The tha in hho-na thaddu ettheu-e-khu, pigs eaten (?) husks, is probably identical with 
cha, tsa, sa, to eat. 

J is interchangeable with dz ; thus, ji and dzi, give. The occasional writings ds 
and tz probably denote the pronunciation dz ; tlius, ju and dsu, sun ; zu and tzh, three. 
The latter word is given as 'fse by Mr. Hesselmeyer. And we also find interchange 
between hard and soft consonants in other cases ; thus, sikzi and ’ksi, eight ; nza, 'nsu 
and nhu, mouth ; sza, ’sse, and ssu, iron. The hard sound is, in all these instances' 
given by Mr. Hesselmeyer. In the parable we find sipzi, sibji, and subji, to make merry, 
and in the list of words printed below ve-tchu and jya, give, and so forth. Such 
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instances point to the aspirated pronunciation of soft initials wMch is current in Eastern 
Tibet where g, d, 6, j, and dz are hardly distinguishable from the corresponding hard 
sounds. This tendency is still more developed in the Assam-Burmese languages where 
most soft initials have become hardened. Aka has apparently in most cases preserved 
the original soft initials, but the instances quoted above show that the development from 
soft to hard sounds has also begun in that dialect. 

Sh and s are sometimes interchanged ; thus, ni-slii and nu-su, nose ; 'kshl and X’se, 
two. &z in sza, iron, probably denotes an emphatic s. Messrs. Hesselmeyer and Ander- 
son give ’sse and ssli, respectively. 

A h before sibilants has apparently a tendency to be dropped ; tlius, hshi and %hu, 
gold. We may, therefore, infer that a prefix h has been lost in the numeral zu^ ’tse 
(Hesselmeyer), or tzu (Anderson), three. Compare Tibetan gsuni. 

B and v are sometimes interchanged ; thus, in the imperative prefix he or ve, and in 
the interrogative particle ha or vo. This points to a bi-labial ratiier than a labiodental 
pronunciation of v. 

M and n interchange in phumia and phim-ge, behind, mi-l;zeu and nlczeu, bad. The 
change seems to be euphonic. 

Ng, gn, and n are sometimes interchanged ; thus, nga, na, and nd, I ; gne-thau, and 
ne-thau, coTintry ; ngya, gne, and nie, house. 

Several other instances of interchange may be collected from the texts. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to classify them, and we do not know enough of the dialect to go into 
further details. 

We have no information as to whether Aka possesses tones like Dafla and other 
neighbouring dialects. 

Prefixes. — An otiose prefix a, e, or tt, is frequently used in nouns and adjectives. 
Thus, du, father ; d-lu, brother ; e-ni, eye ; e-sd, flesh ; e-ni-sa, near ; e-mie, old ; n-pshu 
and e-psliu, high. It is probably identical Avith tlie possessive pronoun of the third 
person; compare e-phnn-ge, behind; ha-phum-iya, behind you ; before ; na-hra, 

before me. Compare Tibetan a in a-ma, mother; a- jo, elder brother. 

The prefix na in na-phun, wife ; na-sau, son, etc., is perhaps tbe possessive pronoun 
of the fii-st person. 

Several other prefixes seem to occur. I have not, hoAvever, succeeded in analysing 
them. 

There are no Articles, d’he numeral d, one, is used as an indefinite article ; thus, 
nu-na d, a man. A-bd is sometimes used in the same way ; thus, phu-grd a-bd, a horse. 
The prefix e and the demonstrative pronouns may also be translated by means of the 
English articles. Thus, e-mi-mi, a woman ; sitchu hd-rid khisi d-nye sd-m-do-dd, tiger 
they goat many eat, tigers eat goats ; si-tchu hd-e ndshi-nye, tiger that I shoot- will, I will 
shoot a tiger ; lid nil-nd dzu-da-da, that man dying is, the man is dying. It will be seen 
from these instances that a demonstrative pronoun is often used where we would prefer 
the indefinite article. The reason is that the Akas, like other uncivilised tribes, have a 
much more concrete and vhid conception of the outer world than we. 

Nouns.— Gender is apparent in the case of animate beings. Different words 
are frequently used in order to distinguish the gender of human beings. Thus, du, 
father; d-ni, mother: d-lu, elder brother; d-ma, elder sister: mu-^u, male being; 
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mi-mi, womau. U and mi are tised as sufl3.xes in order to distinguish the gender ; thus, 

son; sa-wi or sam, daughter. 17 is probably identical with the word for ‘father.’ 
Sir George Campbell gives a-hoa, father, and u is probably derived from bo or pho ; 
compare Tibetan pha. Pho is used as a male suffix in the parable in kheri sa-pho, 
young child-male, younger son. Mi is probably identical with ni, mother. Compare 
the Tibetan female article ma, and mi in Burmese tha-mi, daughter. 

The words mu-Mku, male, and mi-mi, female, are used in a similar way ; thus, mu- 
khu sd, male child ; mi-mi sd, female child. 

The names of animals are often preceded by a prefix fu; thus, fu-lu-Mku, cow ; 
fu-mit, buffalo : fu-grd, horse. This prefix must be compared with prefixes such as sa, 
ta, ma, etc., in other Tibeto-Burman languages before names of animals, and has nothing 
to do with the distinction of gender. T\ms,, fu-grd^ is ‘ animal-horse.’ 

The usual suffixes for distinguishing the gender of animals are bu, male, and nl, 
female, to which em, dm, or um is often prefixed ; thus, d-s'nd em-bd, cat male ; d-shd 
em-ni, cat female : su-lb um-bu, a dog ; su-ld ami-ni, a bitch. Other suffixes are urba, 
hugd, glo, and rau, male, and jachu, female. Thus, fu-lu-Mku urba or dm-bu, an ox; 
fu-lu-khu jachu. a cow; vd hugd, a boar; vd nl, a sow : khisi glo ox khisi um-bu, Q,\iQ- 
goat ; dam-rau, a cock, etc. 

N um ber. — Number is, when necessary, denoted by means of numerals, or by adding 
some word conveying the idea of multitude, such as de, aU (?) ; d-nye, and annia, many ; 
thus, aw a-wye, fathers; awHiya, horses ; bo-de lo-kho-de, goods, and so forth. I 
cannot analyse the plural suffixes in mi-mi ji-ju u, woman all (?) good, good women ; 
na-re u nu-nd, to good men ; sleh (i.e., sii-ld) ne-phe, dogs. The last mentioned suffix 
ne-phe is perhaps a demonstrative pronoun. Plurality is often indicated by adding 
plural pronouns. Thus, A a-wa, tiger those, tigers ; man those, men; 

nu-nd u nd-chi, man good them-of, of good men ; khes-nd, goat they, goats ; sdm ni, 
daughter them-to, to daughters, and so on. Ja du, fathers, seems to mean your father(s). 

Case. — The subject and the direct and indirect object are not, as a rule, marked by 
the addition of any suffix. An * or e is, however, often added. Thus, se-e M»ya, that 
what, what is that ? si-tchii hd-e nd slil-nye, tiger that I shoot will ; sapse-za ne-na-v-i 
ha-lain, servant man (he) called ; eioi (i.e., e-y-u-i) chimin, his-father-to (he) said ; 
sdm-eh, to a daughter, and so on. Nd-i, them to, is contracted to nai or ni ; thus, nd 
nai Mku me ji-m-hie,l them water some gave; sapse-kMri ni che-ne, servant them-to 
said, he said to the servants. Compare the corresponding suffix a in Dafla and Miri. 

The genitive is often expressed by simply putting the governed before the governing 
noun; thus,/M-yra gro dsimie (Hesselmeyer), horse white saddle, the saddle of the 
white horse. The governed noun is, however, usually repeated by means of a pronoun. 
Thus, bail e-ni-ya mu-]^ii-sd ke-nia da, thy-father his-house-in male-child how -many are ’ 
how many sons are there in your father’s house ? suin e-ld, tree it’s-bottom, under the 
tree ; ju-grd grou saio zin, horse white its saddle, the saddle of the white horse. 

A genitive suffix chhi, chi, thi, or ti occurs in forms such as nga-chhi, my ; du-ti of 
a father, and so on. 

The vocative may be marked liy adding d ; thus, du-w-d, 0 father. 

* Mr. Anderson phu-gora, and adds tliat the word ia borrowed from Assamese. Eut gori or gr/j is prob hi 
identical with Bara go-rai ; Bushel sa-ko-r, and similar fcrms in other connected lan,<;ua'’es It contitn. ^ ^ 

which occurs in the words I'oi- ‘ horse ’ in most Indo-Chinese languages. ** 
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Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Stich are gh,, ge, and ga, 
i.e., gii, in; se, in; din and goyo, from; e-/o, under; 6m and vm, before ; phum-ia, 
behind ; lure-du-ge, inside in ; lure-dv,-goio, inside from ; a or ia, in, with, and so on. 

Adjectives— Adjectives are often folloM^ed by a suffix which is written zd, sd, and 
s€ii / thus, thin , d^lcJia^zd and a^l^fid^sd^ alone, a single ; JiJi 6 ~ 7 'i~s€ity youo^ It 

is probably a verbal suffix ; compare the suffix so, chha, or chho of the past tense, and the 
corresponding use of the suffix td in Lushei and connected languages. The suffix sd 
seems to occur in the parable in sei gne-theu a-hreio noko essami dkhdsd diise laledeU. 
Mr. Anderson gives nukud, rich, and 1 have, therefore, combined no-ko-essd as an 
adjective qualifying mi, a man. Akhdsd corresponds to Mr. Anderson’s d-khd-zd, alone, 
and is used as an indefinite article. I translate the sentence ‘that country in (?) 
rich man a that-with joined, he went and joined a rich man in that country.’ 

Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede the noun they qualify; 
thus, nii-nd «, a good man ; u nu-nd, good men. A suffix na is sometimes added ; thus, 
e-mi-sd-na gnya, small-being house, the small house ; khe-ri-seu-na sau, young-being son, 
the younger son. Such forms must be considered as relative participles. Adjectives are 
freely combined with rerbal suffixes ; compare verbs. 

The suffix of the comparative is /a, also written phd, phou, pheye, and phau. Thus, 
e-nii-mi i-ama pshii-phd-dd, his brother is taller than his sister; mini hdiol mnMku 
pshii-phd, woman that man tall more, man is taller than woman ; ke dedue seioh ge 
n-phou, clothes all them in good-more, the best cloth. Goyo is used as a particle of 
comparison in hd nd goyo hogb pheye ^mdodd, this soil than that more good-is. 

Numerals— The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. They are not combined with generic particles. 

A, one, corresponds to d in Miri, a~md in Meithei, ai in Siugpho, etc. A-khd-sd, 
alone, seems to be a fuller form of the numeral; compare Dafla akkin-yd, Digaru e-kUmj, 
Chulikata e-khe. An instance has already been given of the use of d-khd-sd as an 
indefinite article. The final sd is probably the same suffix as has been mentioned under 
the head of adjectives. 

Kshi, two, corresponds to Tibetan gnyis ; compare Aka eh h i, Tibetan nyi, fish. Sir 
George Campbell gives gu-ni. Compare also Sunwar nishi and similar forms in other 
Himalayan languages. 

Zu, three, is written tzu by Mr. Anderson and ‘tse by Mr. Hesselmeyer. Z» 
probably represents the pronunciation dzii. It probably contains a prefix k corre- 
sponding to g in Tibetan gsum, three. Compare the forms kshi and sha, gold. 

Firi, four, corresponds to Digaru kdprei, Bara bre, and similar forms in other Bodo 
languages. Compare the iorm fall, li in Lepcha, Kuki-Chin, and Kachin ; le in Burmese ; 
bli in Magari, and so on. 

Fhum or pfumu is probably derived from pa-nga and contains the usual numeral 
nga. Sir George Campbell gives bu-ngu. Similar forms occur in all other Tibeto-Burman 
languages ; thus Eengma Naga pfii and pung, five. 

The higher numerals are formed by prefixing the multiplier to the numeral ‘ ten.’ 
Thus, dzii-ru (Anderson), thirty ; phumii-ru, Mtj. Bi-sha, twenty, is borrowed. It 
also occurs in Dimasa. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns, — 
nyd or n&, I. 6a, thou. e or i, he, she, it. 

ni, we. jo or ze, you. nd, they. 
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iVa is also written nga, and the initial was originally ng ; compare Tibetan and 
Burmese nga, ngd. Phu, I, in No. 162 is probably a pronoun with the meaning ‘ self.’ 
It is also combined with other personal pronouns ; thus, ngi-phu, we, Jah-phu, thou. 
‘ We ’ is ni or ngi ; compare Bhramu ngd, I ; nl, we. 

Bd, thou, also occurs in the meaning ‘ you.’ A similar form ha-mi, thou, is found 
in the Lyng-ngam dialect of Khassi. Another pronoiin of the second person occurs in 
do-goio, of thee. Jo, jd-e or ze, you, Is also written jah. Jah-phu occui-s Avith the 
meaning ‘ thou.’ 

The personal pronoun of the third person is originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
and other demonstratives such as fd and hd may be used in the same way. In the 
plural we find ngd and nd, which may be added to other demonstratives ; thus, fd-nd, 
hi-nd, they, and probably also h'goti-nd (Hesselmeyer), they; compare nd du hugia 
e-mi-sa-na ngya ga re-da, my father that small house in lives ; hd nd goyo logo pheye 
u-m-do-dd, that sod from this more good-is, this sod is better than that. B'gou, hu-gia, 
or ho-gd thus seems to be a demonstrative pronoun pointing to something in sight. 
Basa, their, only occurs in the list. A pronoun du, he, she, it, seems to occur in forms 
such as du-ge, him-to ; du-se, him-with. 

The personal pronouns are combined Avith the usual case suffixes ; thus, ngd-ge, in, 
of me ; ha-chhi, of thee ; jd-goio, from you, of you, etc. From sai, that, he, we find 
seiya and saio, his. 

Demonstrative pronouns are sai, this, that ; bo-go, that (near) ; pfd, fd, he, that ; 
hd, that ; khai, that. In the plural nd is added ; thus, hd-nd, those. 

There are no relative pronouns. Kelative participles are formed by adding the suffix 
na ; thus, kheri-seu-na sau, younger-being son, the son who was youngest. 

Demonstrative pronouns are often used as a kind of correlative; thus, ke dediie 
seioh ge u-phou sei lai-neh seh, cloth all those of good-more that taking put on, brin^' the 
best cloth and put it on him. 

Interrogative pronouns are jnah, zu, or ze, i.e., probably zU or zd, who ? han, ha, 
or Jicmiah, what ? han-do, why r ki-nia or khi-nia, how much ? how many ? 


Verbs. ^Verbs do not change for gender, number, and person. 

The usual verb substantive is du, dd, or dd. Compare the corresponding forms in 
Miri and connected languages. This A'erb is frequently used as an auxiliary verb, as is 
also the case in Dafla, Miri, and Mishmi. 

Bresenli tune. The root alone is often used without any suffix. Thus, chhi 
J^u-gii rill, fish water-in live, fishes live in the water. 

A, e, and i, all probably different spellings of a verb substantive, are often added ; 
thus, i du-a (Hesselmeyer), he is; ha gu-eh, thou strikest ; khtish sherie tsd-i (Anderson)’ 
goat grass eats, the goat eats grass. TFe is sometimes used instead of e; thus, nd nih 
lukshli grd-dd-we, my house’s roof rotten-is ; masii nd rii-jo-we, birds they fly, I cannot 
decide whether the is euphonic or whether toe is the fuller form. Compare Burmese 
Kachin ai ; Kuki-Chin d, e, and ai ; Naga e and we, and so on. 

m or ne, probably another verb substantive, is often used in the same way; thus 
nah gi-neh, i.e. na gu-ne, I strike ; nah guin, i.e. nd gu-n{i), I am strikiu". A ox e is 

sometimes added to this m; thus, ha ni-ni han che-nid, thy name what call? what is 
thy name P nd khd-nie, I go. 
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A suffix bt, be, or hueh, i.e., probably bu, is often used in the present tense. Thus^ 
ba khd-btieh, thou goest ; nd gii-m-hl (Hesselmeyer) , I strike; nah kha-ne-be, I go. This 
suffix is probably identical with Tibetan pa, ba. The m in gil-m-hl is perhaps an assertive 
or participial suffix. 

Chho or chba occurs in forms such as ni du-chho, we are ; na du-chha-y-a, they are. 
The md in ba du-cha-md, thou art, should be compared with Eong ma, and similar 
suffixes in connected dialects. Compare the m in gii-m-bl, above. 

The verb substantive du, dd or dd is often used as an auxiliary. Thus, i phum nd-dd, 
his wife is iU ; re-dd, he is sitting ; e gi-da-eh, he strikes ; rawkhri-da-ya, he is tending ; 
cJiha-due thii-den annia-du, to-eat to-drink much-is, there is plenty of food. M is often 
prefixed ; thus, bd ai-liu hd-tce nd ai-liMhd-we u-phd-ni-dd, thy dog that my dog that good- 
more-is, thy dog is better than mine. 

The corresponding form of the verb substantive is dd-dd, etc., and this form is 
also used in order to form a periphrastic present- Thus, si-chh hd-nd khitsh d-nye sd-m- 
dd-dd, tiger they goat many eat, tigers eat goats ; hd nennd zu-dn-dd-dd, that man to- 
die-preparing-is, the man is dying. 

De in ngdh kha-de-be, they go, is probably identical with dd, etc. 

Past time. — There is no marked difference between the present and past times. 
The root alone is also used to denote the past ; thus, e nd ahih, i.e,, shii, him I struck ; 
e nd nvd shii, him I not struck. 

Ni or ne occurs in forms such as che-ne, he said ; nd di-n, 1 went ; nd gi'Ang, I struck, 
and so on. 

Bi is very often used in the past tense ; thus, nd nd-i Miu me ji-m-hie, I them- 
to water some gave; la-le-de-bi, he joined; ni kha-m-bi, we went; kha-khu-da-bi, he 
went. 

The suffix m in ji-m-bi-e, gave, is also used in connexion with other suffixes ; thus, 
i du-me-re-de,h.Q -was; la-khe-ri-me-re-de, he gathered; kha-ri-meh-re-ze, he divided. 
Me and meh in these forms is probably identical nith m. We find this suffix used alone 
in forms such as ma-kha-meh, he did not enter ; hd-deo di-m-vu, why came-interrogative- 
particle, why have you come ? The md in forms such as ba di-md, thou wentest ; jah 
khamnid, you went, is perhaps the same suffix. 

The chu in nah du-chn, they were, is probably connected with the suffix cho, chu in 
Darmiya, etc. In pliu-e du-cfnm, I was, it has been combined with n[i). Jah-phu dii- 
chha-md, thou v ast, should be compared with du-cha-md, art. The form nah giii-chhua, I 
was striking, I had stmck, seems to show that the suffix is not chu but chd or chii, Mr. 
Hesselmeyer gives so andse; thus, nd du-sd, I was; «« I went. Compare 

Harmiya so. 

The verb substantive is used in forms such as i sda, i.e. i shii-dd, he struck ; jah 
ish-da, you struck ; ngah kha-de-bi, they went. Gri-dain, he has married, probably 
contains the verb dau or den, to make. 

A suffix lai occurs in forms such as nennd phie-nd dl-Jai, men those came, the men 
have come ; sei-Mke-lain, he smelt, he kissed ; ba-lain, he asked (?) ; hah bangin dau-da- 
lain, thou feast madest. 

The suffix of the Future is nie or nye, also written 71yd. Thus, nd gii-nie, I shall 
strike ; e 7id shi-nyd, him I strike-will. Ne is often used instead, and this form is prob- 
ably identical with the corresponding form for the present and past times. Thus, ngah 
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sne, i.e. na shu-ne, they will strike. Bi may be added ; thus, kha-ne-li, I ^^’ill go ; sip- 
seu-sip-zi-ne-bi, we will be merry and glad, let us make meriy. 

Another suffix of the future is t-e; thus, chha-veh, I will say; ba sheue, i.e. ha 
shu-ve, thou wilt strike. Compare present. 

The root alone is also used as an Imperative* Thus, khu-niu dt, quickly come ; 
^hii me jiu, firewood some bring ; la, take. A suffix e, we, or bueh is often added ; thus, 
zdrd dd-uoe, rice cook ; age-lao y-e, take ; cha-bueh, eat. 

In gi-gueh, strike, the root is apparently reduplicated. 

A suffix chhe occurs in la-chhe, take. 

A prefix bi, he, bii, or ve occurs in several forms ; thus, U-di-hl, go ; be-shiu, strike ; 
bu-dzu-bl, die ; ve-tchu, give. It will be seen that it is sometimes combined with a suffix 
bi. In nd be-shi-shu-bn, me strike, this suffix has taken the form bn, the preceding shic 
probably corresponding to the reflective particle shu in Dafia and Miri. 

A suffix in occurs in plural forms such as lek-in and da^in, put ye. 

The root alone is also used as a Verbal nOUn. Thus, hd phitrdie Id-le-nih siwni siu 
di~we, that axe taking tree to-cut go ; i aiirii Id-le-niu mash bid di-dye, he gun taking 
bird to- shoot went. 


A suffix deu or dtie, probably derived from the verb deu or dau, to do, is used in the 
parable in forms such as sa-deu, to eat ; ruhri-deu, to tend ; bjiva-deu, dancing (?) ; thu- 
mah-da-deu, to feast. It is probably identical with du in thaddu, food. 

A suffix bu occurs in forms such as sibji-de-bu, to make merry ; che-bue, to call. 
Gi-pU-neh, to strike, seems to contain another suffix phi of the future tense. The same 
form is also translated ‘ I may beat ’ in the list. Mr. Anderson has nd didjih dd-phi 
zh-bd~niu, I work to-do understand. 

Participles. — The relative participle has been mentioned with relative pronouns. 
Vidden, a cultivator, and kishi^rakkhru, a goat-tender, are nouns of agency, and seem to 
contain a suffix «. Another suffix ba occurs in dokhdn-ba, a shopkeeper ; compare the 
Tibetan article pa, ba. 

Adverbial participles are apparently formed by adding di-neh ; thus, u-di-neh, well ; 
kJio-lo^di-neh, as a servant. The real suffix is probably neh, nyd, or nyh ; compare khu- 
nyd or khu-nyu quickly. In the Parable we find khu-tho-neh, quickly, containing a 
suffix tho which is probably identical with the suffix di in di-neh, well. Compare deu 
or dau, to do. 

The suffix niu is also used in order to form a conjunctive participle. It has been 
written in various ways, as tiyh, niya, neh, etc. Tlius, nd bazar goyh di-nyii digit Idlien, 
I bazaar from going rice brought ; hd gilt hd-e dokhan-ba goyh phu-nih Idlien, that cloth 
that shopkeeper from buying brought, I bought that cloth from a shopkeeper ; zuiya 
phu-niya la-vah, whom-from buying took, from whom did you buy it ? dinneh, having 
come out ; zi-niah, having died. ^ 

ie is often prefixed to wiw ; thus, having taken, with ; gi-le-neh, havin*^ 

fitruck ; kha-thi-le-nek, having gone ; klm-zti-linge, having arisen. ’ ” 

Leh is sometimes used in the same way ; thus, ma-hou-ze-chi-leh, having been lost • 
khakh-leh, having gone, again. ° * 


I^yii and Ze are probably identical with the Tibetan suffixes nas and Im. 
Other participles are che-da-re, having said ; kha-me-bi, gone ; khd-khu 
seen; di-phi-U, having gone, etc. 


•me, having 
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Many Compound verbs occur, but I have not been able to analyse them. Chi or 
thi seems to intensify the meaning ; thus, kha-thi-le-mh, having gone ; ma-hou-ze-cki-leh, 
having been lost. It is perhaps, however, only a suffix of the past. 

Kh u is added in many verbs ; thus, l^a-khu, to go ; to see ; ma-oha-MkU, did 

not eat, and so forth. It does not seem to add anything to the meaning. 

Mr. Anderson giveg shiu, i.e. shic, to kill, which is a causal of dzii, to die. It cor- 
responds to Tibetan causals after the type intransitive initial g, causative kh. 

There is no Passive voiced Nah gi-dah, i.e. nd gii-dd, I am struck, literally means 
my striking-is ; nah singeh bua, I shall be struck, seems to be miswritten for nd shil-ne- 
iia, me (he) will-strike. I do not understand suyd in 7iah gidah suya, I was struck. 
It probably means ‘ then compare khe-yd, when ? 

The Negative particle is a prefixed md or m ; thus, e nd md-shii, him I not struck ; 
md-dzi, gavest-not ; mikzeu, bad. N is substituted for m in nkzeu, bad ; compare 
Pronunciation. 

The Interrogative particles are m, va, ha, or hha, and md ; thus, bd lu hdn vie- 
dd-vo, thy mind what thinking-is ? zuiya phu-niya la-vah, whom-from being took, from 
whom did you buy it ? phu-grd adiat ki-nia-ba, horse old how-much, bow old is this 
horse ? khai ha-da-rin-bha , that what-is ? lii)u sd-md, breakfast ate, have you eaten 
breakfast ? The interrogative particle is often droj^ped when the sentence contains an 
interrogative pronoun. Thus, ha ni-ni han che-ni-a, thy name what say, what is your 
name? 

The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 
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(The Itev- Russel Payne, 1900.) 


(Darrakg.) 



Ni-na 

a 

sei-ya mn-khu 

sa 

kshe. 

Khe-ri-seu-na 

sau seioh 


Man 

me 

him-to male 

childs 

two. 

Younger -being 

son his 

eioi 

chhuin, 

' au-wa, ba 

ho-lo-kbo 

no-je 

{i.e. na-chhi) 

bo- dan sei 

father-to 

said. 

'father- 0, thy 

goods-oj 

my 


share that 

no 

za.’ 

Taleneh bo-de-lo-kho-de 

kbari-meh-re-ze 

namkhor-se. 

Khe-ri-sa-pho 

me 

give.' 

Then 

goods 

divided 

them-to. 

Younger-son 

seih 

bo-lo-kho i 

la-khe-ri-me-re-de, utka 

la-khe-ri-le-neh e-ra- 

•geh ne-theu 


that goods he gathered, all{?) collected-having far country 

a-ge kha-thi-le-neh ta-le-neh seiyah nenna mikzeu na bo-se-nah ba 
one~to gone-having then there men had them joining{?) property {() 
sai kbazin. Ta-le-neh seiyah ntka khats-me-re-deh sei ne-thu sei 
that squandered. Then there all{?) squandered that country that 
ma-theu-ma-bho di-ne. Sei sa-deu thu-deu ma-tbeu-ma-bho di-ne. Sei 

in-want became. Jle eat-to drink-to wanting became. That 

gne-theu abrew noko-essa-mi a-kha-sa du-se la-le-de-bi. Sei bho 

country in rich-man one Um-with joined. His pigs 

rukri-deu-se khak-din. Sei bho-na thaddu e-ttheu-e-khu sei sa-n^eh 
tend-to go-made. He pigs food{?) husks that eat-would 


di-ne. Sei 

became. That 

Sei bho 

His vies 


go-made. 


ta-ha-li-na ma-sak-deb. Seiah itchhe daukhein, seiob i-tcbin, ‘ seioh 


but u 

titu 

servants f) 
nah au 
I father 
“ au-ah, 

“ father- 0, 
ba-seu ngal 
thy -son me 

kho-lo-di-ne 


not-ate-even. Then thought made, 
ania chha-due thn-deu annia-i 
many eat-to drink-to much- 
etthi e-ni-ge kha-ne-bi gna 
him-of near go-will I {?) 
nab aioh osra i.vra 


-sa du-se la-le-de-bi. Sei bho 
him-with joined. His pigs 
thaddu e-ttheu-e-khu sei sa-n°'eh 

food{?) husks that eat-ioould 

laukhein, seiob i-tcbin, ‘seioh ou 
made, then he-said, 'there father' s{?) 
annia-du, nah i ma-cha-khu. Ya 

much-is, I here hunger. Now 


ba-seu ngah che-bue aiah-nah deu roa-da-pl 

thy-son me call-to now-as more{?) not-wort) 

kho-lo-di-ne la.” ’ Se-nah che-da-re ku-zu-linge 
servant-as keep.” ’ Thus saying arising f) hi& 
E-ra-geh re-da sei ey-eu i kho-khuin, 
Far was then his-father him saw, 
nilvo-ve-le-neh lu-khro-neh khu-tho-neh jeh-zeu 
loving pitying quickly ran 

sei-khe-lain. Sei e-sou i chhain, ‘ au-ab, 
melt {kissed). That his-son him said, 'father-0. 


dinna 

au-i 

chha-veh. 

going (?) 

father-\ 

• 

fo say-will. 

sei nah 

nkzeu 

da-da; nah 

there 1 

evil 

did ; Z 

roa-da-phi ; 

noi 

ba gneu 

not-worthy ; 

me 

ho^(se 


ju-zu-hnge iy-au itchh-ge kbahin. 
arismg{?) his-father him-of-to went. 
kho-khuin, kho-khu-li-neh nilvo-di-ne, 

saw, seeing lo^ed, 

neh jeh-zeu sei enro jyah 

y ran his neck that-on 

iin, au-ab, ba-theu e-ni-siai nab 

I, 'father-0, thy eye-in I 
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lala dabing, iyah ba-seu ngeb cbem-ieb ba ne-tbi ungo ma-da-ni.’ 

sin did, and thy-son me to-call thou not-proper-is* 

Klna-di-neb aiyeu sapse-kbiri-ni cbe-ne, ‘ ke de-due seiob-ge 
Ms-father servants-to said, ‘ cloths all them-among 
u-phou sei lai-neb seb, ekji-ze sei gitbleb lebin, eksi 

good-more that bringing put-on, his-finger that-on ring put, lils-Joot 

ge-deb sitba da-in ; iyah ebba-le-neb tbu-le-neb sip-zeu-sip-zi-ne-bi ; 
on-also shoes put; now eating drinking merry-le-let-ns ; 

angasa seib ze-le-neb, seiyah kbak-leb cbbe-neb; sei ma-hou-ze-chi-leb, 

child this died-having, note again alhe-is ; he lost-being, 

ebbe-da-bi.’ Syab nab sibji-de-bu da-da-bi. 

found-again.' Then they to-make^merry began. 

Sei e-sou mo-kau-sei patbari geioh kha-khu-da-bi, Sei i 

Then his-son elder-that fields from went. Then he 

khaueb gneb e-theu kba-khu-da-bi seiob i sedu bjiva-deu 

came house towards went then he miisic{?) dancing 


di-kbu-lei-neb, 

seiob 

i 

sapse- z a-ne-na- vi 

balain, 

‘ kbai ba 

hearing, 

then 

he 

poor -man {g servant) 

called, 

‘ this what 

da-rin-bha ? ’ 

Seiob 

i 

du-ge ebbe, 

‘ seiob 

ba 

seu-na*keu sai 

is-being-done ? ’ 

Then 

he 

him-to said. 

‘ there 

thy 

brother he 

kba-kbu-da-bi, 

bou 

i 

radz-ni zara 

geuab.’ 

Seiob 

i lu-cbbTi-neb 

has-come. 

thy-father 

he 

rejoicing rice 

gave.' 

Then 

he angry-being 

ni-geb ma-kba-meb ; 

sei 

kbo-Ie-neb 

eiyeu 

din neb 

kakati-daueb 

house-in not-entered; 

that 

seeing his-father 

coming 

to-enter 


ngeh-sleain. Seiob aiyao-ib obi-ebuin, ‘ kbo-soueb, nab anioab erra 
entreatedf). Then his-father-to said, ‘ look, I many years 

ma-kba-kbu-m reukbin ba nui chera daueb ngeb-sleain, ba anioab 

not-departingf) observed thou me icork do entreated{?), thy many 

sidabu-seb bab ukbun ma-zu ma-dai-neb. Tam-deb ba nui 

ycarsi?) thy command disobey not-did. ^Nevertheless thou me 

kbisi-sab a-deb nia-dzi nab ja nai nab subji-kbiai-neb dakba. 
goat-young one-even not-gavest fo-make-merry. 

lyab cseu seib kba-kbu-neb nu-deb dau-kbii-lenge seiob aineab kbau, 

Now the-son this going done-having then near came, 

bab bangin soseiob-i dau-da-lain.’ Seiob i itebbin, ‘ sau, kseu-deu 
thou feasi{?) him-forf) madest’ And he said, ‘son, always 
ba nau-tbiai ren, na-sam anioab du kbai ba-tebi-kboa ; iab 

thou me-with art, my-property as-much is that thine; now 

ngi-pbu tbu-mab-da-deu ve-dab. Han-deu ? ba-seu zi-niab, 

we to-feast proper-is. Why ? thy-broiher died-having, 

kbakb-leb ebbe-m-bi ; ba la- ebbu-m-bi.’ 
again alive-is ; thou foundest-again.^ 
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ABOR'MIRI, AND DAFLA. 

Abor, Miri, and Dafla are Assamese names for a tribe which inhabits the mountains 
between the Assam Valley and Tibet. Many of them, especially of the Miris, are now 
settled within British territory, in Lahhimpur, Sibsagar, and Darrang. 

The tribe has a strong Mongolian type, especially the Abors, who have only in late 
time begun to settle within British territory. 

The Abors occupy the mountains to the north of Sadiya about the Dihang and 
Dibang rivers. They are apparently a numerous tribe. Mr. Needham remarks that 
we know of some 20,000, and that we are aware that there are very many more to the 
north again of those we know of. In British territory there were only some 170 Abors 
in the Lakhimpur district reported during the preliminary operations of this survev. 
The corresponding figure at the last Census of 1901 was 357. 

The Abors are subdivided into numerous clans or minor tribes. They are at 
present blockaded by the English, and we have no communication with them. 

The Abor dialect is almost identical with Miri. The Pasi and Minyongs, two 
other numerous tribes inhabiting the hills on the right bank of the Dihang, also 
speak the same language. No separate specimens have been given. A list of standard 
words and phrases in Abor, so far as this dialect differs from Miri, has been kindly 
prepared by Mr. J. E, Needham and has been printed after the Miri list. 

The Miris occupy the hills to the west of the Abors and extend to about 94° north 
latitude. They have also been settled in the Assam Valley for a long time. They 
were pushed down by the Abors, and these Miris are generally believed to have been 
slaves to that tribe. In the Assam Valley they were conquered by the Ahoms. 

According to Mr. Needham, the Miris who reside on the banks of the Brahmaputra, 
Dihang, and Dibang rivers, in the neighbourhood of Sadiya, call themselves Mishing, 
and are of the Shaiyang, Oiyan, Chutlya, Dambuk, and Shomwang clans, each of which 
is divided into numerous sub-divisions. Mishing means ‘ a Shing man,’ and is identical 
with nyl-sing which name the Dallas use to denote themselves. 

The Assamese Miris are now found in Darrang, Nowgong, and, above all, in 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. Their numbers are returned as follows : — 










, Census of 1891. 

Census of 1901. 

Kamrap 


• 

• 

• 

• 


. 

1 

1 

1 

Darrang . . 


• 


• 

• 

• 


2,500 

3,471 

Nowgong 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

60 

1 

Sibsagar 


• 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 - 1,100 

14,752 

Lakbimpnr , 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

18,850 

i 

22,247 







Toial 

1 

35,510 1 

1 

J 

40,472 


In Darrang they are found in the eastern part of the district, in villages on the 
Bhareli river, and to the east of it. In Sibsagar Miri is spoken in the north-west corner, 
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opposite Lakhimpur. In. Lakhimpur we find the tribe in the north-east corner and on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. F. Needham for two specimens and a list of standard words 
and phrases in the dialect spoken by the Shaiyang clan. 'With regard to the other clans 
no specimens have been available. So far as we know, however, all Miris practically 
speak the same language. 

The Daflas occupy the hills to the west of the Miris. Sir William Robinson, in 
his notes on the Daflas, states that they extend from 92' 50' to about 91^ north latitude. 
They have, in later times, also settled in British territory, in Darrang and Lakhimpur. 
We find them in the eastern part of the DaiTang district, in villages on the bhareli 
river, and to the east of it, and in the west of Lakhimpur, on the Darrang border, north 
of the Brahmaputra. 

The numbers of Daflas within British territory at the Census of 1891 were as 
follows : — 

Darrang ............. 

Lakhimpur ............. 790 

Tot.vl . 990 

The corresponding total at the last Census of 1901 was S05, of whom 103 were 
enumerated in Darrang and 395 in Lakhimpur. 

The Daflas of Lakhimpur call themselves Nyi-sing, i.e., ‘ Sing-men.’ Mr. Robinson 
states that the Daflas call themselves Bangui. The dialect described by him is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hamilton, probably that spoken at Helem or Behali, in the Darrang district. 

The Daflas are subdivided into numerous clans, and several dialects seem to exist. 
The western form of speech is apparently widely different from that used in the east, 
but our information is limited to a few words given by IMr. Hamilton as an appendix 
to his grammar. 

The two specimens of Dafla printed below have been taken from Mr. Hamilton’s 
grammar. The list of words is due to Mr. H. N. Colquhoun, I.C.S., but has been altered 
so as to agree with the forms given by Mr. Hamilton. 

ATJTHOKITIES— 

Brown, Rev. N., — Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. vi, 1837, pp. 1023 and ff. Contains a note on Abor on p. 1020; vocabularies Aka, i.e., 
Dafla, and Abor on p. 1032. 

Dalton, Lieut. J. T. E., — On the ileris and Abors of Assam. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xiv, Part i, 1845, pp. 426 and ft. 

Robinson, William, — Notes on the Languages spoken by the various tribes inhabiting the valley of 
Assam and its mountain confines. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. sviii. Part i, 
1849, pp. 183 and ff. Contains a Miri grammar on pp. 224 and fi. ; a Miri and Abor vocabnlary 
on pp. 230 and ft. The Abor vocabulary is by the Rev. N. Brown. 

Hobqson, B. H., — On the Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xviii. Part ii, 1849, pp. 967 and ff. Reprinted in miscellaneous Essays relating 
to Indian Subjects. V ol. ii, London, 1880, pp. 19 and ff. Contains Abor and Miri vocabularies 
by the Rev. N. Brown. 

Robinson, Wm., — Notes on the Eophlds and the peculiarities of their Language. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. sx, 1852, pp. 126 and ff. 

Beames, j ., — Outlines of Indian Philology with a map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains the numerals in Abor, Miri. and Dofla. 

Hunter, Sib W. W., — A Comparative Dictionary cf the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 
1868. Contains an Abor-Miri vocabulary. 
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Dalton, Edward Tdite, — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 18/2. Acconut of the AImt 
Group on pp. 21 and fi. ; the Miris on pp. 28 and ff . ; the Dophlas on pp. 35 and ff . , V ocabnlaries, 
Abor (after Brown), Miri (after Robinson), and Dophla (after Robinson) on pp. 73 and ff. 
The last mentioned vocabulary is essentially the same as the first vocabulary of Angka or 
Hrusso, reprinted in the same place after Robinson’s Assam (1841), p. 339. It is Dafla, and 
not Aka. 

Campbell, Sir George,— S pecimens of Languages of India including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Duffla, Miri, 
Abor, etc., on pp. 238 and ff. Another Miri list on pp. 221 and ff. 

Stack, E.,— Report, on the Census of Assam for 1881. Calcutta, 1883. Account of Miris, Daphlas, 
and Abors on pp. 86 and ff. by E. S. 

Needham, J. E ., — Outline Grammar of the Shai’ydng Miri Language as spoken by the Miris of that 
Clan residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiya. With illustrative sentences, phrase-book and 
vocabulary. Shillong, 1886. 

Gait, E. A.,— Census of India, 1891. Assam. Vol. 1.— Report. Shillong, 1892. Note on Abor, Miri, 
and Dafla on pp. 183 and f. ; note on the tribes on pp. 221 and f. 

Hamilton R. C., An Outline Grammar of the Dafla Language as spoken by the Tribes immediately 

south of the Apa Tanang Country. Shillong, 1900. 

The dialects spoken by the Miris and the Daflas are so closely connected that they 
may be considered as one and the same language. I have therefore made a combined 
sketch of the grammatical features of both, dealing with them in parallel columns where 
the difference between them is so great that their description cannot be combined 
without incurring the risk of obscurity. The materials which I have used are as 

follows : — 

The sketch of Miri grammar is based on Mr. Needham’s grammar of Shaiyang Miri. 
With regard to Dafla, I have analysed the forms occurring in Mr. Hamilton’s hand-book 
so far as I have been able to do so, and based my sketch on this analysis. I have 
drawn attention to the instances where the Dafla dialect described by Mr. Eobinson 
differs, Mr. Hamilton’s Dafla is the dialect spoken beyond British territory to the 
north of North Lakhimpur town. The dialect described by Mr. Eobinson is stated to be 
spohen in Darrang. Dor details the student is referred to the grammar's just quoted. 

Pronuneiation. — and Dafla abound in vowels. Thus we find a, e, i, o, and u, 
short and long, and besides these d, the sound of a in English ‘ all,’ and it, the sound 
of it in German ‘ Miihe.’ Miri also seems to possess the vowel d, tlie sound of d in 
German ‘ schon,’ in the word which Mr. Needham spells wrg'wa, what ? The sound of 
qm in inqua, he says, is almost like that of qui in English ‘ quirk.’ I have therefore 
written in-hutd. 

There is apparently often an interchange between long and short vowels. Thus, 
we find Miri (a and search; M-md, and ke-md, dark, etc. Mr. Hamilton 

remarks that the interchange between long and short vowels largely depends on the 
cadence of the sentence. 

The pronunciation of vowels is apparently sometimes, especially in unaccented 
syllables, rather indistinct, and there are several instances of interchange between 
different vowels. 

Miri : — Dafla : — 


A and e are interchangeable in unac- 
cented syllables. Thus we find the loca- 
tive suffix written ma and me, and the 
suffix of the ablative is lok-ka and lok-ke. 


A and e are sometimes interchanged. 
Thus, sa-ta te-na, elephant female ; nyemm, 
woman, probably from nyl, a human 
being ; dd-dna and dd-dne, is, etc. 
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A and ii both occur in d-na and d-nii, 
mother. 

A seems to be interchangeable with u 
and d in the verb substantive, which 
occurs in the forms ddk, ddng, dung, du, 
and dd. 

The vowels d and o are often inter- 
changed ; thus, d-kd, and d-kb, a, one ; 
gdg-ld, calling ; gbk-tb, called, etc. 

0 is interchangeable with an in b-ma, 
daughter, from au, child. is substi- 
tuted for 6 before «i in the suffix 
thus, kd-tb, and kd-tu-ai, saw. 

The diphthong ui is sometimes pro- 
nounced ul and also ii ; thus, mui, mui, 
and mu, to wish. It is sometimes replaced 
by u, thus, bui, he ; bu-lu, they; mum-huir 
and muim'huir, a young woman. Vi 
seems to be substituted for a final ii when 
a vowel follows ; thus, gi-pii, he will go ; 
gl-pui-d, will he go ? 

Many of these changes are apparently 
the result of a kind of sandhi. There are 
also some traces of a kind of ‘ harmonic 
sequence.’ Thus, the particle kii which 
often occurs after the future suffix pu is 
probably identical with the affirmative 
particle ku. Instances are bu-lii nbm 
pd-pU’kii, they you strike-will ; bet-pii-ku, 
it will break. Compare bui gi-kdng-ku, 
he has departed. 

A short vowel in an unaccented syllable 
is sometimes dropped ; thus, kd-pl'-kd-n 
ngd-lu-ka e-kum-ld, what-is our house-in ? 
bui kd-pii I'-tb-n, he how did ? how did he 
do it ? In these instances the interrogative 
particle na has been abbreviated to n. The 
accent rests on the penultimate, or, if the 
interrogative particle be reckoned as a 
syllable, on the antepenultimate. Com- 
pare the accent in nd-ka d-mik da kd~ 
pl-kd'-na, your eyes they what-is ? what 
is the matter with your eyes ? nd kd-pl- 
Id l-to-na, you why did ? why did you do 
it ? In the last two instances the accent 
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A, u, and ii all occur in the verb «, to 
go ; thus, d-tla, coming ; u-nna, went ; 
u-lydm, on coming. 

A and o are often interchanged ; thus 
hd-b and ho-b, for; hdkka and hokka, 
from, etc. 


Vi and o are sometimes interchanged ; 
thus, bor, younger brother; buir-ma, 
younger sister. 


In many ca«es there seems to be a kind 
of assimilation between the vowels of 
neighbouring syllables. Thus, le-kin, 
time-one ; li-nyi, times-two ; lu-um, times- 
three, etc. The ii in iilydm, going, from 
u-dba, to go, is perhaps due to such an 
assimilation. It may, however, be due to 
a contraction of ii and i, an i being usually 
prefixed to ly. 

Short final vowels are often dropped. 
Thus the final a in the male suffix ba and 
the female suffix 7ia. Compare i-kl ki-b, 
dog male ; i-kl kl-n, a bitch ; but sa-ta fa- 
ba, a he elephant ; sa-ta ten-ua, a she 
elephant. Other instances of dropping of 
the final vowel are mii-g and mii-ga, his ; 
ngd-l and ngd-lu, we, etc. Even long 
vowels are often dropped ; thus, ku and k, 
again ; ezzt and ezz, cloth, etc. 


4 F 2 
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rests on the syllable immediately preceding 
na, and a is not dropped. 

The e of the accusative suffix em is 
often dropped when added to a pronoun 
ending in a vowel. Thus, bui-m, him; 
hu-lu-m, them ; sim, this ; dem, that, etc. 
The form dem is probably formed from a 
theme de which occurs in de-pl-ld, there- 
fore, etc., and not directly from da, that. 

In other cases the hiatus remains ; thus, 
d-bu-em, the father ; ml-ma-em, a woman, 
etc. In le-m-um-kd, three times, a 
euphonic m is inserted between the two 
vowels. 

Pinal consonants are sometimes silent ; 
thus, bid, high; bi-yd,, higher; gad and 
gd, disinclined ; sit and si, die ; mdk-hb, 
brother-in-law ; md-mb, sister-in-law. 
Pinal ng has apparently a rather faint 
sound and is often dropped ; thus, dd-lung 
and dd’lu, village ; dng and d, come, etc. 
It is apparently freely added after a final 
long vowel; thus, jut dng, shoe, from 
Hindi jutd ; rung and rii, very ; pdng- 
ne, female slave, but pdk-bb, male slave ; 
du-tdk, a year, but tdng-nyi-kd , two years, 
etc. In the two last instances pdng-ne 
and tdng-nyi-kd, ng is perhaps directly 
derived from k before the following n, and 
not merely added after the dropping of k. 

Hard and soft consonants are sometimes 
interchanged ; thus, gdg-mb-to-kd, let him 
catch, from gdk, to catch ; gdg-ld, calling, 
from gdk, to call ; ddg-ai, was, from ddk, 
to be ; db-dd-dem, sliooting, from dp, 
to shoot ; po-rbk rbk-pd, fowl male, a 
male fowl, but shd-ben len-bd, a he-goat. 
In such cases the interchange between 
hard and soft consonants is due to a 
kind of assimilation to the surrounding 
sounds. 

X and « are sometimes interchanged; 
thus, em-nd, saying ; Idng-kum-ld, gather- 
ing. The suffixes Id and nd in these 
instances apparently correspond to Tibetan 
las, nas, respectively. 


The a of the accusative suffix am is 
usually dropped when added to pronouns 
ending in a vowel. Thus, hdm, that; 
ngdm, me, etc. Compare bor-am, the 
younger brother ; nyi-am, the man, etc. 


The consonants seem to be distinctly 
sounded. In comparing Mr. Robinson’s 
Dafla with that described by Mr. Hamilton, 
it will, however, be seen that a final con- 
sonant has sometimes been dropped. 
Thus, Hamilton d-ld, Robinson Idk, hand; 
Hamilton a-nyi, Kobinson nyuk, eye ; 
Hamilton d, Eobinson dng, go, etc. 

The consonant h in Mr. Hamilton’s 
grammar is apparently often very in- 
distinctly sounded. Thus, the suffix of 
the locative is given as hd, but is probably 
d ; compare au-ic-d, iop-on. The suffix of 
the nominative is usually a, but is also 
often written ha; the numeral 'three’ 
occurs as honi-gd and otn-gd, etc. 

Hard and soft consonants are sometimes 
interchanged; thus, ki-b, male; 
pord ro-p, fowl male; jem-pl and chem- 
pl, forty, etc, 

iV and m are occasionally interchanged ; 
thus, chen-dna, he knows ; chem-md, he 
does not know. There seems to be, in 
such cases, a kind of assimilation. Dafla 
n often corresponds to Miri m ; thus, 
Dafla nyl, Miri d-mi, man, etc. 

L and n are occasionally interchanged ; 
thus, mu-ld, thinking; u-k-na, coming 
back. Compare however the Tibetan 
suffixes las and nas. 
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L, m, and n are often doubled. Thus, 
nu-ld-ella, taking away ; nyemm, i.e. 
nyl-ma, a woman ; dp-denna, i.e. dp, de, 
and the sufldx na, etc. 

Ly has apparently a sound correspond- 
ing to that of ll in French ‘ailleurs.’ 
This sound is often written ily by Mr. 
Hamilton. Thus, nd ummd, thou wentest- 
not, but nd ummai-lye, didst thou not 
go? kd-ilyd-td, ieViA.-, iilydm, i.e, perhaps 
u-ilydm, coming, etc. 

The accent usually rests on the penultimate. There are, however, several exceptions. 
For details the student is referred to the grammars of Messrs. Xeedham and Hamilton. 
There is apparently much more change in the accenti^ation in Dafla than in Miri. 

Tones. — Miri is said to abound in tones, but no attempt has ever been made to 
describe them. We have no information about tones in Dafla. 

Prefixes. — Most Miri words consist of two or more syllables. Monosyllables such 
as b a bow ; kb, a child ; yd, a night, are comparatively rare. In Dafla monosyllabic 
words are much more common, though they, in some cases, are only apparently monosyl- 
lables, a final vowel having been dropped, as in dh from d-ho, a father. Miri and Dafla 
agree in using otiose prefixes. The most common prefix of this kind seems to be a or d, 
used before nouns and adjectives. Thus, Miri d-6«, father ; d-nii, mother; hand ; 

d-ki, belly ; d-sl, water ; d-pui, all ; d-nii, new ; d-nin, near, etc. ; Dafla d-bo, fatber ; 
d-na, mother ; d-ld, hand ; oiye, belly ; dssd, long ; a-nii, quick. This prefix is 
connected with the Burmese prefix a which is used in the formation of nouns and adjec- 
tives, and with the Tibetan prefix a in words such as a-ma, mother ; a-phyi, grand' 
mother ; a-thb-ha, beautiful, etc. We may compare the prefix a in the Kuki and Naga 
languages and perhaps the demonstrative pronoun a in many Tibeto-Burman languages. 

The same, or a similar, prefix also occurs in the forms e, i, o, and il or ii. 

B ox € occurs in Miri e-ngd, fish ; e-kl, dog ; e-kum, house ; e-piik, arrow, etc. ; Dafla 
e-lii, tooth ; e-yin, potato ; e-zzl, cloth, etc. 

1 or i is apparently identical with e. Thus, Dafla l-ki, dog ; Ulyi, pig ; isshi, water, 
etc. I have not found any certain instances in Miri. 

0 is also apparently peculiar to Dafla ; thus, oppo, jMiri d-pung, liquor ; oppii, Miri 
d-pun, flower ; b-pu, Miri e-puk, arrow, etc. 

U and ii occur in words such as Miri ii-mii, fire ; Dafla u-m or ii-m, fire ; uttii, bread ; 
nssil, firewood, etc. 

In most c)f these cases the prefix is probably the same, the diflerent forms being due 
to a kind of harmonic sequence. 

A prefix ke or kd is apparently used before adjectives. Thus, Miri ke-mb, dark ; ke-nb, 
hungry; ke-shd, like; Dafla kd-ti, dark; kdeh, dirty; kd-nd, hungry, etc. A corre- 
sponding prefix ka or ga is used in Kachin, Naga, Bodo, and some Kuki-Chin languages. 

Several other prefixes probably exist. Thus we find a prefix beginning with b in 
Miri adjectives such as 6a-ifc, great; bd-je, many; bd-dong, long; be-ldv, slippery, etc. 
A prefix me apparently occui-s in Miri me-ldm, last, compare ldm‘ku, back, etc. In most 


S is substituted for v in he-ldb-dung, it 
is slippery, from be-ldv, slippery ; tdt-beg, 
hear-can, from veg, can, etc. The pre- 
ceding or following sound is in both 
cases a surd consonant. 
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C 3 ses, h-owevGr, we are not as yet able to decide whether a word contains an otiose prefix 
or not. 

The otiose prefixes are usually dropped in words which form the first part of a com- 
pound. Thus, Miri d-mlk, eye ; mik-shdp, eye-lash ; Dafla a-nyi, eye ; nyi-sdmam, eye- 
brow, etc. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral ‘ one ’ is often used as an indefinite 
article. Thus, Miri a-»»^ a man; Dafla beny akkin-gd, a stick; nyl dkk, a man. 
Very often the particles kd (Miri) and gd (Dafla) are used alone. Thus, Miri d-ml-kd, 
Dafla nyl-gd, a man. Kd and gd are probably identical with the so-caUed Tibetan article 
ka, kha, or ga. The Burmese generic suffix a-khu, which is added to numerals when no 
special suffix is required, might perhaps also be compared. 

Belative clauses and demonstrative pronouns are used in order to convey the idea of 
definiteness. 

Nouns. — Gender. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. The 
gender of human beings is distinguished by using different words or by adding suffixes. 
The usual suffixes are bo, male, and md, ma and ne, female, in Miri, and pa or ba, male, 
and ma and na, female, in Dafla. 


Miri : 

Another male suffix Ivong or long 
seems to occur in Miri ml4vong or ml-ldng, 
a male human being. Thus, d-bu,^ father, 
d-nii, mother : td-tb, grandfather ; yai-b, 
grandmother : mt-lvong) man ; mt~ma, 
woman : pdk-bb, a male slave ; pdng-ne, a 
female slave : mdk-bb, a brother-in-law ; 
md-mb, a sister-in-law. Mi~lbng, man, 
and mi-ma, woman, are also used in order 
to distinguish gender ; thus, kb ml-lbng, 
child male, son ; kb-ml-ma, daughter. 


Dajld : 

Another male suffix gd seems to occur 
in Dafla nye-gd, a male human being. 

Thus, d-bo, father ; d-md and d~na, 
mother: dttd, grandfather; ai, grand- 
mother : rye-gd, man ; nyemm, woman : 
nyerrd, a slave; pd-n, a female slave: 
tum-ba, a bachelor, etc. Nye-gd, man, 
and nyemm, woman, are also used in 
order to distinguish gender ; tlius, kd nye- 
gd or nye-gd kd, son ; kd nyemm or nyemm 
kd, a daughter : nyl nye-gd, a man ; nyl 
nyemm, a woman. The two last instances 
show that nye-gd and nye-md are com- 
pounds consisting of nyl and the suffixes 
gd and ma respectively. 


The gender of animals is distinguished by means of suffixes, before which the noun 
or its last syllable is repeated. The repetition of the noun must be compared with the 


use of generic prefixes with numerals. The 
noun. 

Miri : 

The usual suffixes are bd, rd, and tim, 
male, and na, female. Ba and na are also 
suffixed as a kind of male and female 


prefixed syllable is the essential part of the 
Dajid : 

The usual suffixes are ba or pa, and gd, 
male, and na, female. Nye-gd, man, and 
nyemm, woman, are said to be used to 


1 The usual forms for ‘ father ’ an d ‘ mother ’ in Miri are hS~bu, father, and nd-nii, mother. The forms d-bu and d-nu 
are used when outsiders ask questions about one’s father or mother. The distinction between the two forms is not, howeyer 
quite clear. In the I’araole a-bu, father is used in the hrst sentence, while afterwards only the form bd-bu occurs. 
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distinguisli the gender of animals as well 
as of human beings. Thus, l-kl Tcl-b, a 
dog ; l-hi Jcl-n, a hitch : st-bin hlm-pa, a 
he- goat; sl-bin bln-na, a she - goat : aebbi 
begga, a he- monkey ; sehhl be-n, a female 
monkey : t-kl nye-gd, a dog ; i-ki nyem- 
ma, a bitch. 

Mr. Hamilton mentions some cases in 
which the last syllable of the noun is 
slightly altered before the sufl&x. Thus, 
sa ha-b, a bull ; sa ha-n, a cow. Mr. 
Kobinson gives su-hb, a bull, and sii-ne, a 
cow. The base is sa. 

Number. — When it is necessary to denote the number of a noun, and no numeral 
is added, some word meaning ‘many,’ ‘all,’ and so on, is added. The usual word in 
Miri is ki-ding. In Dafla we find words such as tullue, maluher, mulluer, at-chamma, 
e-de, etc., aU meaning ‘many,’ ‘all.’ Mr. Eobinson gives pang, all, and d-rok, many. 
Thus, Miri d-ml ki-ding, men ; Dafla nyl tullue, men ; sl-bin e-de, goats, etc. 

Case. — The various functions which a noun pei’forms in a sentence are usually 
indicated by means of postpositions. 

The nominative does not take any suffix. Thus, IVIiri lu-tb, the slave said ; 

Dafla mem e-yin ha-b lyi-dna, the-root potato like is, the root is like a potato. A particle 
« is often added. Thus, Miri e-kl-a ngbm rek-tb, dog me bit, a dog bit me ; Dafla ngd-tu 
nyl-ging-a hd H-i-tnd, we Daflas there go-not, we Daflas do not go there. In Dafla e is 
sometimes used instead ; thus, nyl-e ii-lydm, a-man coming, when a man comes. 

The suffix a is sometimes added to a noun or adjective as a kind of copula or verb 
substantive. Thus, Miri si ngd-ka bd-bu-ka e-kum-a, this my father’s house-is, this is 
my father’s house ; Dafla si ngdin abbui-yd-a, this me-conceming old-more-is, he is older 
than I. -4 is probably originally a verb substantive or a demonstrative pronoun. It is 
never used when a demonstrative pronoun is added. Thus, Miri gdsbr da, cloth. 

Dafla ainyd-yd ha, younger that, the younger. 

The nominative is the case of the subject. There is apparently no difference whether 
the verb is transitive or intransitive. 

The accusative is the case of the object. It is often, especially in the case of in- 
animate nouns, formed without any suffix. Thus, Miri ngd nd-nii-ma gd-sbr-kd bl-tb, I 
mother-to cloth-a gave, I gave a clotli to my mother ; Dafla um pdr-td, fire light, light a 
fire. The usual suffix is em in M iri and am in Dafla. It is used to denote not only the 
direct object, but also the indirect one with verbs meaning ‘ to give,’ ‘ to say,’ and so on. 
Thus, IMiri ngd-ka dttdr kb-sdg-em bl-kd, my property -of share give, give me my share of 
the property; bui-ka d-bd-em lu-tb, his father-to (he) said; porbk au-em dm-bnin bl-ldng- 
kd, fowl young-to rice give, give the chickens some rice ; Dafla tah-a nyl-am che-lydm, 
snake man biting, if a snake bites a man ; ngd dmmdm ezz ji-nma, I mother-to cloth 
gave. The suffix am or em should probably be compared with the m which is added to 
the articles re and mo in R6ng in order to form an accusative. It is also used to denote 
time and circumstances. Thus, Miri m-tbm mb-dm-md td-kdm-em dii-pn, singing done- 


adjective. In this case they are preceded 
by the prefix d, and followed by kd. Thus, 
e-kl ki-bd, a dog ; e-ki ki-na, a bitch : sl- 
tum tum-rd, a male bear ; sl-tum tum-na, a 
female bear : men-jdk jdk-tum, a he- 
buffalo ; men-jdk jdng-na, a she-buffalo: 
gbric d-bd-kd, a bull ; gbru d-na-kd, a cow. 
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all-not whole-time stay will, I will stay until the singing is finished. Compare the use 
of this suffix in the formation of adverbial participles. 

Miri : Dajld : 


The usual suffix of the dative is tnci or The usual suffix of the dative is pa or 

me. Thus, Dumai-ma bl-to-kd, Dumai- ba, to. Thus^ ngd-ji jibba, me-to give ; 

to give ; ngd Ishar-me pdp t-fd, I God-to ngd Sdgd-ba jit-namma, I Saga-to gave, 

sin did. Compare Burmese mhd, in, at, 
in presence of, concerning. 

The genitive is often expressed by putting the governed before the governing noun, 
without any suffix. Thus, Miri dd-lting d-rm, village-of men, the men of the village; d- 
dl taid-ld, hill-of top-on, on the top of the hill ; Dafla nyl m, man’s blood ; sa-ta d-ld, an 
elephant’s leg. A suffix ka in Miri, and ka or ga in Dafla is often added, especially in 
the case of the possessive genitive. Thus, Miri ngd Bnmai-ka aii-a, I Dumai’s son-am ; 
Dafla ngd-ka d-bo~ka (or db-ga) ndm, my father’s house. Compare Kanashi and Sunwar 
kd, Yukha gd, Tibetan kyi, Meithei gi, Empeo gu, etc. This postposition has originally a 
genitive and ablative force. Compare Burmese ka, from. 


Miri : 

The suffix of the locative is Id or Id; 
thus, dd-nyi-ld ma-to-kd, sun-in put, put it 
in the sun ; bui e-kum-ld dung, he house-in 
is ; shorl-ld rin-to-kd, ropes-in bind, bind 
him with ropes. Compare the Tibetan 
dative suffix la which denotes the relation 
of space in the widest sense. Another 
suffix d occurs in sd-pii, here, etc. 

The ablative is formed by adding A;, k~ka, 
and k-ke to the locative suffix Id. The geni- 
tive suffix ka often precedes the ablative 
suffix. Thus, e-kum-lok, house from ; Bu- 
mai-ka lok-ka, from Dumai ; nd-ka nd-na- 
ka lok, our mother from. K and k-ka in 
lok and lokka are identical with the areni- 
tive suffix. The use of the genitive before 
lok{-ka) shows that the locative suffix Id 
is originally a noun in the locative ; com- 
pare nd ngd-ka Id d-gin-pii dung, thou mine 
in always art, thou art always with me. 

The vocative is like the nominative. 
Thus, bd-bu, O father ; au-a, O sou. 

Other relations are indicated by means 
of postpositions. Such are d-rd-ld, inside, 
within ; ke-eg-ld, between, under ; rd-dd- 
Id, among; taid-ld, on the top of; ke-rd- 
pu, before ; me-ldm-pu, behind, etc. 


Dafla : 

The suffixes of the locative are d and 
Id. Thus, au-vo-d, top-on ; ullu-d, on the 
rock ; dl-Id, in a day. XJsually, however, 
sd and hd, the locatives of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns si, this, and ha, that, are 
added. Thus, zilla sd, station this-in, in 
the station ; d-ld hd, hand that-on, on the 
hand. 

The ablative is formed by adding k or 
kha to the locative. Thus, au okka, top 
from ; ul nmdk Idk, ghost’s country from, 
from the dead; nanga sdkka, village this- 
from, from the village ; dardb hokka, pro- 
perty that-from, from the property. 


The 'v ocative is like the nominative. 
A particle d is, however, sometimes added ; 
thus, db-d, O father. 

Other relations are indicated by means of 
postpositions. Such are a-rii-hd, inside ; 
d-gum-haa,nAddk-hd,i[iQSkV ‘, ba, to; ka-td- 
ba, on account of ; kd-ku-6, behind ; lag-ba 
and lag-hd, with ; lepd-hd, among, etc. 
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Adjectives. — There is no real difference between adjectives and verbs. When used 
in order to qualify a noun, the adjectives take the form of relative participles, the suffix 
na being added. Another suffix bd or pd, corresponding to the Tibetan article pa, is 
often added in Dafla. Sometimes, however, no suffix is used. Adjectives sometimes 
precede and sometimes follow the noun they qualify. Thus, Miri ai-na mi-ma, a good 
woman ; ml-lvong ai-na-lid, a good man ; Dafla nyi dl-na, a good man ; nd dsso-hd, a long 
boat ; d-dd gudd, far country, a distant country. 

The suffix of the comparative is yd, and the compared noun precedes in the accu- 
sative. A particle piinam, than, is inserted between the compared noun and the com- 
parative in Hiri. Thus, Miri ngd-ka gd-sor nd-k gd-sdr-em pii-nam ai-yd-ddk, my cloth 
thy cloth than good-more-is ; nd-k-em pii-nam bd-te-yd-du, thine than large-more-is, it is 
too large for thee ; Dafla mui-ga bor ha mui-ga buir-ma hdm aud-yd-dna, his brother he 
his sister her-than tall-more-is, his brother is taller than his sister. 

In Miri bui-ka buird bui-ka buir-ma lok-ke bd-te-dek, his brother his sister from 
tall-more, his brother is taUer than his sister, we have another suffix dek, apparently 
corresponding to Burmese a-thak, and to tak in some Kuki-Chin languages. 

The superlative is expressed by comparing with ‘all.’ 


Miri : 

A-pui-lok, all from, or d-pui-lok-em pii- 
nam, all-from*considering than, is pre- 
fixed to the comparative. Thus, d-pui-lok 
ai-yd, all-from good-more, best ; nd-ka gd- 
sor d-pui-lok-em ai-dd, thy cloth all-from 
good-is; JDu-pu-rl-ka ken-tu d-pui-lok-em 
punam kdn-kdn-yd, Dupuri’s earrings aU- 
from pretty-pretty-more, Dupuri’s ear- 
rings are the prettiest. 


Dafla : 

MuUl-ja-ha, mul-lu-jd-hdm, or, accord- 
ing to Mr. Robinson, pdng, all, is prefixed 
to the comparative. Thus, hd ndm-a 
muUl-ja-ha dl-ydnna, his house all-than 
good- more; miil-ll-Ja ezz hdm dl-ydnn ezz, 
all clothes those-than good-more cloth, 
the best cloth of all ; pang au-yd, all-than 
higher, highest. 


Adverbs are formed by adding the suffix pu in Miri and ba in Dafla. Thus, Miri 
ai-pii, well; ai-md-pu, badly; bd-je-pii, highly ; foolishly ; Dafla d?-Sa:, well ; 

a-nii-ba, quickly; ha-b, thus; hog-ba, why? etc. 

Nuiuerals. — The numerals are given in the lists of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. The suffix kd (jVD’ri) or gd (Dafla) is usually added to the numerals. 
Compare the Indefinite article. The first six numerals are preceded by the prefix d. 

The form d-ter-kd, one, in Miri is only used as a numeral, and not as an indefinite 
article. Compare Burmese tach, pronounced tit, one. The r in d-ter-kd may be com- 
pared with the r in Miri e-ek er-bd, pig male. 

‘ Dour ’ is pi in Miri and pli or pi in Dafla. Compare in Lushei and connected 
languages. 

‘ Six’ is keng and kl in Miri, kr in Dafla. Compare Burmese khrok, pronounced 
khyauk. Mr. Robinson gives the Dafla form dkple. 

The numerals ‘ seven,’ ‘ eight,’ and ‘ nine ’ are compounds, and the prefix d is not 
used before them. Compare the dropping of prefixes in compound nouns. 

‘ Seven ’ is in Miri, and in Dafla. Mr. Robinson gives kdnag. The 

word seems to mean ‘ two more than the hand.’ Compare Bunan nyizhi, Bara etc. 

VOL. Ill, PART I. ^ G 
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‘ Eight ’ is in Miri, and in Dafla. Mr. Robinson has plcig-nag. The 

word means ‘ four times two.’ 

Miri Jcd-ndng, Dafla kyd (Robinson kd-yb), nine, must be compared with Tibetan 
gu, Burmese ko. 

The numerals 11 to 19, 21 to 29, etc., are formed by inserting Miri Idng ; Dafla la, 
and, between ‘ ten,’ ‘ twenty,’ etc., and the numerals ‘ one,’ ‘ two,’ etc. 

The higher numerals are formed by suffixing the multiplier to the numeral ‘ ten.’ 
Thus, M iri a-MW-A' a, tens three, thirty . In Dafla the ordinary word for ‘ten’ is 

not used in this way but a word chom, corresponding to shorn in Lushei and connected 
languages. Thus, chom-um-kd, thirty ; jem-pl-kd, forty, etc. Dafla nyi-krii, twenty, 
is formed by prefixing the multiplier to another word for ‘ ten.’ Kru must be compared 
with Angami kerr, ten. 

The numerals are usually preceded by generic prefixes. These are often words with 
a meaning of their own. Thus, in Miri d-pui pni-keng-gd, Dafla pilp pii-kr-gd, eggs six, 
the prefixes pui and pii are simply shortened forms of the words for ‘ egg.’ In other 
cases the generic prefixes have apparently now lost their meaning. They are never used 
before the numerals ‘ seven,’ ‘ eight,’ and ‘ nine ’ in Miri. The prefix d is often used 
ir stead both in Miri and Dafla. 

Such prefixes are : — 


Hiri : 


Dafld : 


' Idr, for rupees ; hbr, for flat things ; dor, 
for animals; kbng, for houses; plr, for 
birds ; pom, for villages ; pui, for round 
things, eggs, months, etc. Thus, porok 
plr-pl-kd, fowls four ; gd-sbr bbr-um-kd, 
three cloths, etc. 


hd7', for money, months, etc.; hor, for 
leaves of trees ; dor, for animals ; ndm, for 
houses ; pom, for villages ; pii, for eggs, 
etc. Thus, hoi har-g-ha, month one- 
about; nangu pom-pla-gd, four villages, 
etc. 


PronOTliiS. — The follov^ing are the personal pronouns : — 


31iri : 

nyd, I. 
ngbm, me. 
ngd-ka, my, mine. 
ngd-lu, we. 
ijci, thou. 

71 dm, thee. 
nd-ka, thy, thine. 
nd-lu, you. 
hui, he, she. 
huim, him, her. 
bui-ka, his, her, hers. 
hu-lu, they. 


Dafla : 

ngd, I. 
ngdm, me. 

7igd, ngd-ka, my, mme. 
ngd-lu, we. 
nd, thou. 

7idm, thee. 

nd, 7id-ka, thy, thine. 
nd-lu, you. 
ma, he, she. 
mdm, him, her. 

7mii-ga, mu-ga, his, her, hers. 
bullu, they. 


Reflexive pronouns are : — 


Miri : 

Ji-yiAi self; accusative ai-yum, geni- 
tive aikd. The particles ahu and muiu' 


Dofld: 

A.tte, self, is only used in the accusative. 
The particle su or shu gives a reflexive 
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shv, give a reflexive force to the verb. 
Thus, nd-lu kd-pl-ld ge-muin-ihu-du-tia, 
you why quarrelling-with-each-other-are ? 
Compare the reflexive particle che in 
Mikir, s in Bahing, etc. 

The Demonstrative pronouns are : — 


force to the verb. Thus, l-kl che-di-su- 
denna, dogs biting-one-another-are, the 
dogs are fighting. 


Mwi : 

sd and sl-da, this ; da and a-da, that ; a-la, 
that person or thing in sight hut not near. 
Si and da are inflected by adding the 
ordinary sufiixes. Thus, accusative sim 
and de^n ; genitive sd-ka and da-ka ; abla- 
tive sd-k and dak. 

A in a-da and a-la is apparently an in- 
dependent pronoun. Coni pare a-ld, that- 
in, there ; a-lokka, therefrom. A corre- 
sponding pronoun a occurs in many other 
connected dialects. 

Ba is often added to a noun as a kind 
of definite article ; thus, gd-sbr dem ngom 
hi-kd, cloth that rae-to give, give me the 
cloth. 


Bajld : 

si, this ; ha, that ; d-ld, that person or 
thing in sight but not near. 

Si and ha take the forms of sd and hd, 
respectively, when prefixed to a noun, to a 
postposition, or to a suffix beginning with 
a consonant. Thus, genitive sd and sd-ka, 
hd and hd-ka ; but accusative sdm and hdm. 
Mr. Robinson gives the forms sd and chb, 
this, and db-nd, that. Instances of the use 
of these pronouns are ; sd mjcmm si, this 
woman this ; hd nyl ha, that man that ; hd 
gudd hd, that country that-in. The nomi- 
native of ha is ha and he. Ha is very 
commonly added to nouns as a kind of defi- 
nite article. Thus, kd ha, son that, the son. 


Ta and ba are demonstrative bases common to Miri and Dalla. They are only 
found in the locative. Thus, Miri ta-ld, Dafla td-ld, there, irp stream ; Miri ha-ld, Dafla 
hd-ld, there, downstream. Dafla, and perhaps also Miri, apparently also possess a 
demonstrative pronoun ka, that ; thus, ngd u-dna-k ha-la, ‘ I ain-coine ’ that {k) saying, 
saying that he has come ; kd-ilyd-td ka ha-l, ‘ tend ’ that saying, saying that he should 
tend. Compare Adverbial participles. 

There are no relative pronouns. Relative participles are used instead, and a 
demonstrative pronoun is often added as a kind of correlative. The usual suffix of the 
relative participle is na. Thus, Miri ngbni slm gd-sbr slm bl-na d-inl da sl-kdiig, me-to 
this cloth this giving man that dead-is, the man who gave me tliis cloth is dead ; Dafla 
kd bu-na nyemm, child bearing woman, a woman who has borne a child. The suffix 
ndm forms verbal nouns which are used as relative participles, in most cases with a pas- 
sive meaning. Thus ^kliri vgd-ka Bhonirdm-lokke rendm gbrd da ybk-kai, my Dhani- 
ram-from buying cow that lost-was, the cow which I bought from Dhaniram was lost ; 
Dafla oml db-ndni nyl, poison striking man, a man who has been touched by poison ; 
mbhu db-ndm nyl he si, gun firing man that this, this is the man who fired the gun. 

Instances such as Miri Bhonirdm-ka lu-dd long-d-dem, Dhaniram’s said-being day- 
on, on the day which Dhaniram mentions, where the verb substantive dd is used as a 
relative participle, make it probable that the suffix na is also originally a verb substan- 
tive. 

We often also find relative clauses rendered by means of two co-ordinate sentences, 
after the pattern : ‘ I saw a man, he is here.’ 

4. r ^ 
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The interrogative pronouns are : — 

Miri : Dajla : 

se-kd, who ? in-kwo and in-kd, what ? kd- hi, who ? hogo, what ? hogad-gd, how 

pi, what ? what matter ? a-dit-kd, how much ? how many r hogahah, how ? hog-ha, 

much ? how many ? kd-pii, how ? kd-pl-ld, why ? 
why ? 

The indefinite particles dl and te make The indefinite particles and gd make 
interrogative pronouns indefinite. Thus, interrogative pronouns indefinite. Thus, 
se-kd-dl, somebody ; se-kd-te kd-md, any- hog-gd, something ; Jiog-jd, anything, etc. 
body exists-not, nobody. 

Verbs. — Verbs do not vary for gender, number, or person. The different tenses are 
formed by adding suffixes. 

The usual verb substantive is dung in Miri and dong or dd in Dafla. It probably 
corresponds to Tibetan 'a-dug-pa, to be, to exist, Mikir do, to stay, to abide, etc. This 
verb is commonly added to other verbs as a kind of auxiliary. Compare the correspond- 
ing use of ’a-dug-pa in Tibetan. Other forms of the verb substantive will be mentioned 
below. 

Miri : Dajld : 

The verb dung, to be, occurs in several The form dong, to be, is given by Mr. 
slightly different forms such as dung, du, Robinson. Mr. Hamilton gives da, which 

dd, dak, dd, dang. It is possible that two is often abbreviated to da and d. The 

different roots are contained in these present tense is dd-dd or dd-d-na, the 

forms. They are, however, used promts- latter form containing the abbreviated 

cuously. verb d, and the suffix na, probably an- 

The forms dung, ddk, etc., are used for other verb substantive. Mr. Robinson 

the present, and sometimes also for the gives dong-pd in the present and dong- 

past time. Thus, ngd dung or ddk, I am ; pond in the past. Dd is, in other respects, 

d-ml-a gl-d-ddk, a man has come. conjugated as an ordinary verb. 

The past tense is usually formed by add- The nominative suffix a seems to be 
ing the suffix ai, probably another form another verb substantive. Thus, s* ngdm 

of the verb substantive. Compare ai in hor-iyd-a, he me-thau young-more-is, he 

Kachin, and e in some Kuki-Chin and is younger than I. Compare nominative, 

Naga languages. Thus, ngd diing-ai or above. 

ddg-ai, I was. 

The nominative suffix a seems to belong 
to the same root. Compare ngd huim kd- 
ling-a, I him to-see-wishing am, I wish to 
see him. 

The Present tense is formed by adding the verb substantive to the root. Thus, 
Miri ngd kd-dung or kd-dd, I see ; ngd-lu tu-dd, we drink ; Dafla ngd ka-pd-dd, I hap- 
pen to see ; ngd d-ld achi-dd, my leg sore-is. 

•• Dafld : 

The form du is often used before the The usual suffix of the present tense is 
particle dl denoting vague probability. na or }^e, probably a verb substantive. 
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Thus, pd-dmig o-dii-dl, rain falling-is-pos- Compare Rengma Naga le or ne, Serna Id, 

sibly, can it be raining ? etc. The suffix of the relative participle is 

perhaps identical. D, the shortest form of 
the verb dd, is usually prefixed to na and 
ne. Denna is often substituted for dna. 
The e in denna can be considered as a 
kind of svarabbakti. Thus, nrjd-lu il-l-ne, 
we go ; ngd dd-dna or dd-diie, I am ; 
Aidng-a clien-dna, the Abors know ; ngd- 
lu opu-hd oml dp-demia, we arrows-in 
poison put, we poison our arrows. 

Past time. — 'fbe suffixes used in Miri and Dafla differ widely. Only one suffix 
seems to be common to both, iVIiri to, and Dafla t. Compare Mikir tang, to finish, the 
suffix td in many Kuki-Chin languages, etc. 


Miri : 

The present tense is sometimes used to 
denote the past. Thus, Dhonirdm-ka 
buh'-nia gldiing, Dhaniram’s sister came. 

The usual suffix of the past time is to. 
The suffix ai is often added, and to is then 
changed to Thus, bui lu-td, he said; 
ngd dd-tu-ai, I ate. 

The suffix kd, or kdng, usually denotes a 
distant past, but is also used in the same 
way as to. Thus, ydk-kdng , it is lost ; 
d-fi-ld d-lek-kdng, water-in fallen-has, it 
has fallen into the water. 

The suffix ai seems to be added to kd in 
gom yok-kai, the cow was lost. 

The suffix ku which is often added, is 
merely an assertive particle. Thus, bui 
gl-kdng-kii, he has departed. Compare 
ngd d-wi'kd kd-td-ai st-da-ku, I man-a 
saw this-indeed, this is the man I saw. 


Dajld : 

The suffix t, mentioned above, is often 
inserted before the various suffixes of the 
past time. 

Ld seldom occurs alone, t being usually 
prefixed. Tld is often changed to tella 
and tleija. Ld must be compared with 
Angami, Serna, and Rengma le, Mikir Id, 
etc. Compare also the suffix of the con- 
junctive participle. Instances of its use 
are pakh-ld, he has killed ; pen-jl-tld, he 
divided-gavc ; md-yuni-tella, he wasted ; 
kd a-nyi-gd dd-tle-ya, sons two were, there 
were two sons. 

The most usual suffix of the past tense 
is nnia, nam-ma, or nemnia, probably a 
past tense of the root na or ne mentioned 
above. The real suffix is probably ma. 
Compare man in Bara and other languages 

of the Bodo group. 

The interchange between nma and 
ma is analogous to that between dna and 
denna, tld and tella. Thus, ngd kd-nma, 
I saw; ma tach-naninia, he asked; dl- 
netnnia, it was good, ^na is apparently 
sometimes used instead of nnia ; thus, ii- 
nna. he went ; nyin-kii-nna, he was lost , 
nd da-nna, yon have eaten. These forms 
are probably only present tenses used to 
denote the past. 
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A Present definite is formed by add- 
ing dimg or ddk to the root or to the 
participle in Id. Thus, bni dd-md-dnng, 
he feeds, or, is feeding ; kd biii ym-ld 
dung, child that sleeping is. 

An Imperfect is formed by adding 
dung-ai or ddg-ai to the root. Thus, ngd 
kd’ddg-ai, I was seeing. 

Future. — The usual suffixes are ye, pn, 
and ye-pil ; thus, pb-ddng d-ye, rain fall- 
will; ngd lu-pu, I say -will; nd-ka tdra 
ai-ye-pil, thy sore good-be-will, tby sore 
will get well. 

The particle di denoting vague proba- 
bility is often added to ye ; thus, bui gi-a~ 
ye-dl, he will probably come. 

The particle kii, probably identical with 
the assertive suffix ku, is often added to 
pti ; thus, e-kl-a ndm rek-pu-kii, dog you 
bite-will. 


T and p are sometimes inserted before 
the suffix nma. Thus, ngd lyl-t-nmnmn, 
I have worked ; ngd jl-t-namma , I gave ; 
ngd kd-pd-temna, I happened to see ; ma 
jl-p-namma, he has given, etc. 

The p which is inserted in forms such 
as jl-p-namma, is also used alone as a 
suffix of the past time, in the form pd or 
bd, to which t and n or ne are usually 
preBxed. Thus, ma pdt dorog mem-pd, 
he tiger one killed-has; ngd yub-t-bd, I 
have slept ; hulln u-n-bd, they have gone ; 
pottiing-a dug-ne-hd, a splinter pricked 
(him), etc. Mr. Robinson gives pand as 
the usual suffix of the past. We may 
compare Tibetan pa-yi>K pen, and pin. 

The suffix pd is often used to form a 
perfect. Compare the instances above, 
A kind of perfect is also formed by adding 
nyd, to finish. Thus, so, kd jlt-ndm pakh- 
jl-d-lyi-khrdm-nyd, cow young fat kill- 
give-indeed-do-even-fini-hed, you have 
killed the fatted calf and given it to him. 

A Present definite is formed by add- 
ing ; thus, kd-s-donna, I am 

seeing. The usual form, however, is 
identical with the present tense. 

An Imperfect is formed by adding 
dd-nma to the participle in 1. Thus, ngd 
kd-l dd-nma, I Avas seeiim. 

The suffix of the Future is ne-pii, na- 
pu, or n-pil, i.e. pd added to na or ne. 
Thus, ngd kd-il-ne-pii, I will see; ma ji-n- 
pii, he will give. The syllable il in kd-il- 
ne-pii occurs in various forms such as il, 
ilyd, lyi, ly, etc. It is probably a verb 
meaning ‘to be occupied with,’ ‘to be,’ 
and seems to convey the idea of an action 
which is not yet finished. Compare the 
participles u-ly-ku-ld, while returning ; 
ii-t-ku-ld, having returned. 

A kind of periphrastic future is formed 
by adding td to the root. Td is probably 
a verb meaning ‘ to intend.’ Compare ngd 
u-td-dna, I to-go-intend ; nga nyin v-la 
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grd-td-il-ne, I camp going shoot-intending- 
am, I will go out shooting ; nga hen-td-il- 
tie, I will say. Td is often abbreriated to 
t before lyi ; thus, ngd Tcd-tlyinne, I will 
see ; ngd-lu da-tlyinn, we will eat. 

]Mr. Robinson gives bo, which is identi- 
cal with pu, as the suffix of the future. 

The suffix p'h in iMiri and Dafla is probably identical with Mikir pd, which denotes 
an action beginning now and continuing in the future. Miri ye perhaps corresponds to 
Mikir jZ, which denotes an action beginning later on. 

The suffix of the Imperative is id, to The usual suffix of the Imperative is 
which to, td-1, or Idng is usually prefixed. td ; thus, da-td, QSit;ji-td, give. In d-t-Jcu, 
Thus, hl-l'd, give ; pd-to-kd, strike ; kd-tb- come in again, td has been shortened to t. 
l-kd, see ; kd-ldng-kd, see. The suffix to- Another suffix of the imperative is ha. 
kd implies that the action should he per- It usually refers to an action which ought 
formed once, while means ‘see, to take place in future. Thus, jibba, 
as a rule.’ Tb-l-kd probably contains the give. Compare Infinitive of purpose, 
verb *, to do. The suffix yd-td conveys the idea of 

The imperative of the first person plural continuality ; thus,A’a-yd-^a, watch (conti- 
is formed by adding Id-je ; thus, d-ser-ld- nually). 

je, let us make merry. Je is probably The future is used as an imperative of 
identical with the future suffix ye. the first person plural. Thus, ngd-lu da- 

tlyinn, let us eat. 

The suffix of the Negative Imperative is yb, to which in Miri the suffix hd is 
added. Thus, Miri kd-yb-kd, Dafla kd-yb, do not see. Yb is probably a verb meaning 
‘ to cease,’ ‘ to desist.’ The usual negative tnd, with the suffix ba, is sometimes used as a 
prohibitive suffix in Dafla ; thus, kd-md-ba, do not look. 

An infinitive or verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix ndm. Thus, Miri 
dum-ddm-du-ndm-em tat-tb, drum-beating (he) heard; Dafla M- ?}«?», seeing ; da- 
eating, food. The root alone is used in the same way in Dafla, and sometimes, when 
followed by postpositions, also in Miri. Thus, Miri nd-ka gl-rosim, your going-after ; 
dd-dm-tilng-dm-rosim, eating-all-driuking-ail-after, when he had wasted all ; Dafla sd- 
min ddna-nidm td-pd-tella, dancing sound-making heard, he heard the sound of dancing; 
pe-ly-hd, cutting-in, while cutting. Compare Adverbial participles. 

The suffix of the Infinitive of purpose is pd in Miri and ba in Dafla. 
Mr. Robinson gives bb for Dafla. This suffix is identical with the future suffix, and 
probably also with the Dafla postposition ba, to, for. The purpose is also sometimes 
expressed in a periphrastic way by means of the participle ‘ saying ’ preceded by a future 
or an imperative. Thus, Miri ngbm bi-pd eni-nd bbtn-d-tb-yu, me to ‘ give-will saying 
hring-didst ? didst thou bring it in order to give it to me ? Dafla illyi kd-ilyd-td ka ha-l 
u-m-tella, ‘ pigs tend ’ that sapngsent, he sent him in order to tend pigs. 

The suffixes pd and ba are usually preceded by other elements. 

JYtiri ’ Dajld : 

Kd is usually prefixed to pd ; thus, Ka is usually added to da or d, i.e. 

.d-ger l-kd-pd, work to do, in order to the short form of dd, to be, or to td, to 
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work. Til is, howeyer, also used alone inttncL Ghc lattfr form is tbe usual in- 
and the form is then identical with the finitive of purpose, the former being often 
future. Thus, ngd gi-pii mtii-dung, I used as a verbal noun. Thus, ai-hd-h da- 
going-for {or go-will) wish, 1 wish to go. lu-da-ha mu-tld, belly-tbe-for eat-away-to 

wished, be wished to eat his full ; pol bar- 
g-baii-dba lyl-dne-pii, month one to-go be- 
yill, it is a month’s journey ; nyl-e oml 
nd-td-bd il-lydm, men poison tabe-to 
coming, when tbe men come in order to 
take the poison. 

Participles.— The relative participles have been dealt with under Eelative Pro- 
nouns. 

Different kinds of adverbial participles are formed by adding postpositions to the 
verbal noun. Thus, the conditional mood is formed by suBaxing mui in Miri and nyi in 
Dafla, and then adding the locative suffix. Compare Miri ngd kd-mui-lo, if I sec ; Dafla 
kd-pd-nyi-ld, if I happen to see. The suffix am or em, which is usually added to the 
accusative, is used in the formation of several participles. 

Miri : Tafia : 

Ddk-kom and dd-dem are common Am is added to the pronoun ka or to 
suffixes. Both contain the suffix em, pre- the root. Thus, hurdyi-kdm, when 

ceded by a pronoun kd or da, that. Tdh thirsty ; ii-lydm, when coming, che-lydm, 

and dd are forms of the verb substantive. when biting. 

Thus, ka-ddk-kom, though I saw ; t-ddk- The locative suffixes hd and Id are used 
kbm, though doing, but ; bu-lu d-ser^dd- in a similar way. Thus, ii-ly-hd, in the 

dem dbiiid-na au d-reg~ld dung-ai, they act of going; dd-d-kd-hd, while living; 

merry-heing*tbat-in eldest son fields-in though having seen, etc. 

was, while they were feasting the eldest The suffix ba, which forms adverbs, is 
son was in the fields. These forms consist also added to adverbial participles. Thus, 

of a finite verb with a demonstrative i^gd da-pd-yd-md-ha kd-nd-ba si-lyd-su- 

proroun added as a coiTclative. Bii-Ui d- taiJye, I to-eat-get-more-not-as hunger- 

ser- dd-dem, lit. ‘ they feasted, that-in.’ with dying-be-will, I shall probably die 

witli hunger, not getting anything to eat. 
A whole sentence may be turned into an 
adverb by adding ba. Thus, nd nyerrd, 
acbbam lyi-dna-ba lyl-m-ta-ba, thy ser- 
vant many work-as work-make, let me 
work like thy servants. 

The suffix of the conjunctive participle is Id or nd ; thus, Miri or-shu-ld bl-td, 
dividing give, divide and give ; ndm ai-mb-pU em-nd bl-tb, thee good-do-will saying gave, 
I gave it to you in order to do you good; Dafla hen ddd-ld ha benma, senses recovering 
he said ; rongd-hokka u-k-na td-pd-tella, fields-from retumed-having (he) heard. 

Ld is often shortened to I in Dafla, and t, ie, and pe are very commonly prefixed. 
Thus, dd-t-la, having been; il-t-kii-lo, having returned ; having spent ; 

having feasted. Tlla. is sometimes substituted for Id; thus, nu-ld-ella, 
having taken away. Compare the corresponding forms in the present and past tenses. 
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There is no Passive voice. ‘ I am struck ’ must be translated ‘ somebody struck 

me.’ 

Compound verbs are freely formed in order to modify the meaning. Thus : — 

Miri : Dajld : 

nd-len, to-take-oome-out, to take out; 
heri'nyd, to-sing-finish, to finish singing ; 
kd-chin, to-see-know, to recognize ; gd-kd, 
to-wear-see, to try on clothes, etc. The 
different members of a compound may be 
separated by intervening words. Thus, 
hd db ha ndm arrii hok len d-t-ku ha-tla, 
then father that came-out ‘ enter-now ’ 
said, then the father came out and asked 
him to enter. Len and ha here form a 
kind of compound. In this way all 
co-ordinate verbs may be treated, it being 
unnecessary to add the tense suffixes more 
than once in a sentence. 

Causals are formed by suffixing the verb ‘ to do,’ Miri mb, Dafia ma or m. Thus, 
Miri ge-mb-to-kd, to-wear-cause ; Dafla u-m-tella, to-go-caused, sent. The verb mb or 
ma is also used alone, and sometimes also used as the first component of a compound. 
Thus, Mill sim in-kd-lok mb-du-na, this wbat-from make ? what is this made of ? mb- 
pet, to-do-tear, to tear ; Dafla md-yum, to waste ; md-pub^ to kiss. 

Lesideratives are formed by adding Ui or ling-a in Miri, and nu in Dafla. Thus, 
Miri ngd d-sl Ul-lu-dmg, I water drink-wishing-am, I wish to drink water ; Dafla ngd 
kd-nu-dd, I wish to see. The verb mai, to wish, is preceded by the infinitive. See 
Infinitive of purpose above. 

The suffix of potentiality is Id. Thus, Miri ngd kd-ld-pii, I can see ; biidd lu-ld- 
pui-ai, they could tell; Dafla ngd I to-hear-able-am. Miri also possesses 

another suffix veg ; thus, ngd kd-veg-dung, I can see. 

Other words added in order to form compound verbs are : — 


gl-d to-go-enter, to come ; tdt-ken, to- 
hear-know, to understand ; lu-bi, to-say- 
give, to explain ; ge-kl, to-wear-measure, 
to try on clothes ; dp-ke, to-shoot-kill, to 
shoot to death, etc. 


Miri : 

dm and in, all, completely ; di, perhaps, 
probably ; gbr, quickly ; kirdm, nearly ; 
ku, back, again ; pdk, out, away ; pb, 
first ; tl-d, always, etc. Thus, dd-dm- 
tung-dm, to-eat-all-drink-all, to waste ; sl- 
klrdim-tur-ktram-dung, dying-nearly- 
living-nearly-am, I am on the point of 
death ; bbm-tb-ku, I brought back ; me- 
pdk, to put away, to transgress ; kd-pb-tb, 
he saw first ; gbru gi-tl-d-diing-ai, cow 
going-always-was, the now used to go. 

VOL. Ill, PAET I. 


Dajid : 

d giving an intensive force to the com- 
pound ; oho, first ; ki and ydk, forming 
frequentatives ; ku, back, again ; Id, 
away ; lyiim, entirely ; niin, together ; 
mur, wrongly ; ru, towards, etc. Thus, 
dd-d, to sit down ; pat-a gd-ki-danna, the 
bird is always flying ; ngd kd-pd-gel-ku, 
I found again ; mindui si-lyum-namma, 
buffaloes die-entirely-did, all the buffaloes 
died ; sd-mln-da-ba, dancing-together-for, 
in order to feast ; ngd lyl-mur-tella, I did- 

4 H 
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wrongly, I sinned ; ha hen-ru-namma, he 
said-towards, he answered. 

The Negative particle is vm, in Miri also mang. It may be put before or after 
the tense suffixes. These latter suffixes are, however, usually dropped in the negative 
form. Thus, 

Miri : Dajld : 


ai-md-na, good-not-heing, bad ; ngd mtom 
md-mdng~ai, I sing did-not, I did not sing ; 
ngd e-lu-ld du-mdng-ai, I boat-in was-not ; 
ngd me-pdk-tb-mdng, I transgressed not ; 
hui du-mdng, he did not stay, etc. 

The suffix ge is substituted for ye before 
the negative particle in the future ; thus, 
hui ngom pd-ge-md, he me strike-will-not, 
he will not strike me. The same suffix ge 
occasionally also occurs in other forms. 
Thus, gl-ge-to-kd, go ; dd-ge-ld d-ser-ld- 
je, eating let-us-make-merry, let us eat 
and make merry, 

Kd is substituted for dung, to he, in 
the negative form. Thus, d-sl-d-hu-ld e- 
ngd kd-mdng, river-in fish is-not, there is 
no fish in the river. 

The Interrogative particles are na, 

d, yu, and Idngd. After the future in pu 
only d is used. Yd is a disjunctive parti- 
cle, and Idngd is the negative interrogative. 
Thus, e-kum-a in-kd-ld du-na, house where 
is ? where is the house ? nd ngom U-pui~d, 
thou me-to give wilt ? will you give it to 
me ? d-8l-a d-rl-du-yii, is the water deep 
(or not) ? nd gl-md-ldng-d, didst thou not 
go ? 


Ik-ha chem-md-denna, dog-the biting-not- 
is, the dog does not bite ; nyl dkk ne- 
khrdm hog-jd ji-md-tella, man one even 
anything gave-not, nobody gave him 
anything ; ngd-lu chem-md, we know-not ; 
ngd dd-t-md, I was-not ; ha ma-d-md, he 
will not strike, etc. 


The Interrogative particle is lye. 
It is usually omitted when the sentence 
contains an interrogative pronoun. Yu 
is, however, often added after hog-ba, 
why ? Thus, ishi u-rd-dan-lye, is the 
water deep? hd dddan ha hog ma-dna, 
this sound this what is? what is this 
sound ? 


being 


Otler word, ai'e freely used as verbs. Thus, Miri U-lo-Tu;m a-m-tb, great-verv 
5 famine-arose ; ie-nu-ne, it will get dark; Dafla « mt tu-iu-iye, this elephant 


male is ? is this a male elephant ? ngi toivrga U-a, I Podu’s sou-am ; M nyl ha an 
denna, this man this tall-is. ^ “ 

Order of words. The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. The direpf 
object precedes the indirect one in Miri, butfoUows it in Dafla. In interrogative Jr. 
tences Miri agrees with Dafla. ° 
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DAFLA. 


Specimen I. 


(B. C. Hamiltoti, Eaq^ I.C.8., 1900.) 

Lok nyi ak da-tla, ka a-i 

Once man one was, sons t 

ham benma, ‘ ab-a, ngAl-ga d? 
the-to said, ‘father, our pro 


a-nyi-ga da-tleya. 
two were. 

darab bok nga-p 
property from me-to 


Ainy^-ya-a ab 

Young-more father 

nemma si-ja jibba.’ 
share now . give' 


Ha ab ha bull-ba darab ham pen-ji-tla. Ha ka-kua 
Then father the them-to property the divided-gave. That after 

ainy&,'ya ha a-pa-ga da-tla miiga darab mulli-ja ham nu-lai-ella 

young-more the days-few staying his property all that gathering 

a-d& guda-ba a-nna. Ha guda ha nyedai-nyet-ma-min-la darab- patch 
far country-to went. That country that-in merry-making property 

raullungam ma-yum-tella. Hab md-yum-tella dad-ka-ha h^ guda 

ujasted. Thus wasted-having remaining-while that country 

ha dema durre u-tla, mii-g ai ho-b da-pa-ma-tla. Ha ha 

that-in great famine arose, his belly that-fw to-eat-got-not. Then that 


guda-ga 


ak-ga 


a-tla. 


co%mtry-of man one-of presence that-in went. 


Ha 

That 


he ronga-ha, 
that fields-in. 


* illyi ka-il-ya-ta,’ ka ha-1 u-m-tella. Illyi da-nam da-nam aihi hok 

‘pigs tend, that saying go-made. Pigs eaten eaten seeds that-from 

ai ha-b da-lu-da-ba mu-tla ; nyi akk ne-kliram ha nyi ham 

belly the-for eat-full-to wished; man one even that man that-to 

hog-ja ii-ma. Heu-dad-la ha benma, ngS, ab-ga nyerra-atcham ha 

anything gave-not. Senses-recovering he said, my father's servants they 

uttii anyina da-dba ka-pa-tella, delle dekhyenga da-dba ka-pa-tella, nga 

bread enough eat-to found, excess superfluous remain-to found, I 

da-pa-ya-ma-ba ka-na-ba si-lya-su-tailye. Nga s&kka ab-ga dak 


to-eat-find-not-as hunger-with die-am-about-to. I here-from j 
ha u-t-lyinne beu-tailne, “ ab, nam la ui-son ham la 
the-in go-will say-will, “father, thee'^to and God to anc 

lyi-mur-tella ; na ka hab lyi-ya-ku-ma. Ngam na 

did-wrong ; thy son as did-more-not. Me thy 

lyi-dna-ba lyi-m-ta-ba.” ’ Hab mu-la-ella hakka 

work-as work-make." ' Thus thotight-having that-from 


here-from father's presence 
Q ham la nd.-nyam nga 
to and you-two-to I 
im na nyerra-atcham 

e thy servants 


ab-ga 

father's 


VOL. Ill, PART I. 
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dak-ba u-tla. Okka ada il-il-nam ab ha ka-pa-tella 

presence-to went. But far-off coming father the see-happening 

ai-a-mu-pa-la ya-ru-la lupa gar-gab-la mS-pub-tella. Ka-a benma, ‘ ab, 
pitying running-towards neck embracing kissed. Son said, ‘father, 

nam la ui-son ham la na-nyam nga lyi-mur-tella ; na k4 hab 
thee-too and God to and you-two-to I did-wrong ; thy son as 

lyiya-ku-ma.’ Okka ab ba nyerra-ateham bam benma, ‘ nga muUija ezz 

did-more-not.’ But father the servants the-to said, ‘my all garments 

bam al-ya-nn ezz bam a-nu-ba na-len-gadla sam 

than good-more-being garment the quickly taking-out-bringing him 

ka-m-t4, a-la ha ta letchla ga-m-t&, al ba lukhla ta ga-m-t&, sa 

put-on-let, hand on also ring put, foot on shoe also put, cow 
ba-n k4 jit-nam sa bo-a-gad-ala pakhr-ta, ngal da-tlyinn a-ha 

female young fatted here bringing kill, we eat-will heart-in 

khrum-dba. Hog-ba bab lyi-tlyinne ? ng& ka si ui mnak lak 

content-to. Why thus do-shall ? my son this ghost country from 

cha-lin-lyi-k-na ha-lyi-ba, ka-pa-gel-ku ; nyinam, ka-pa-gel-ku.’ Hokka 

rise-out-does-again-who like, {I-)saw-again ; lost, {I-)saw-again' Then 

bullu s^l-min-dab lyi-rab-namma. 
they dance-together-to began. 


Okka k4 a-bu ha ronga h4 lyi-tla. Konga hokka u-k-na nam 

But son elder that fields in worked. Fields from returning house 


&-gum-ha u-ly-ku-la dum-dum tal 
near coming-back drum cymbal 

^dna-mam ta-pa-tella. Ha nyerra 
sovmd-making heard. Then servant 

&ddan ba hog ma-dna ? ’ Nyerra ha 

sound that what makes ? ’ Servant the 

ii-t-ku-la, n& ab na 

come-back-having, thy father thy 

ka-pa-ku-la sa ka jitna ham 

seen- again-having cow young fat that 
nam ba a-k-ma-tla. Ha ab 

house the-in entered-not. Then father 

‘ a-t-ku,’ ha-tla, Okk ha ab 

‘ come-inside,‘ said. But he father 
ba-da nyi aM nam muUa 
so-many years days-in thee on-behalf-of 
lyi-t-namma, okka ng& a-zin-orum lag-hS, 

worked, but my friends with 

dor-g khram ji-ma ; okka na ka 

one even gavest-not ; but thy son 


toppu 

ma 

la sa-min 

la 

fiute 

playing 

and dancing 

and 

akk-ga 

ga-la 

tach-namma, 

‘ ha 

one 

calling 

asked. 

‘ that 

benma; 

r A 

, ‘ na 

bor 

ha 

said. 

‘thy 

younger-brother 

that 


bor-am alia u-k-namma 

younger-brother well returned 
pakh-la. Ham tatla ba-ha-alla 

killed. This hearing angry-being 

ba nam arrii hok len, 

the house inside from came-out, 

ham ben-ru-namma, ‘taia, tSsina, 
the-to answered, ‘ hear, look, 
na benam ham tellu-tella-la 
thy word that obeyed-havmg-and 

da-ta-ba sa-min-daba sibin 

eating-for feasting-for thou goat 
ba na darab-patcb nu-la-ella 

that thy property takmg-away 
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nyemm lag-ba 

sa-lu-pela 

u-d'ku-n 

ham 

sa 

ka 

jitnam 

loomen with feasted-having 

returning 

that-to 

cow 

young 

fatted 

pakh-ii-a-khram-nya.’ 

Ab ha 

benma, 

‘M, 

na 

nga 

lag-ba 

kill-give-even-didst.' 

Father the 

said. 

‘son, 

thou 

me 

with 

da-ki-su-dna, nga 

darab-patch mullu-si na-ka ma-ba 

hi-ga 

? Okka hog-ba 

remainest-always, my 

property 

all-this thine not-if 

whose ? But 

why 


hab lyi-ma-tailne ? Na bor ha si-tla, tur-da-da ; nyim-tella , 

thus do-not-shall ? Thy younger-hrother this died-having, alive-is ; lost-being, 

ka-pa-gel-ku.’ 
found- again’is^ 
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DAFLl. 

Specimen II. 

(B. C. Hamilton, Esq., I.C.S., 1900.) 

NgS-lu Nyi-sing-a opu-ha oml ap-denna. Oml dak tal-ba 

TVe Dajlds arrows-on poison put. Poison place np-to 

halyi nanga saka la pol bar-g-ba u-dba lyi-d-ne-pii. Nga-lu 

plains milages here-from and moon one- about go-to be-ioill. We 

Nyi-sing-a ha u-t-ma, Aiang-a oml na-1 pa-dna, Oml siin-a cha 

Pajlds there go-not, Abors poison bringing supply. Poison tree tea 

siin-a hab lyi-dna. Oml-a sun mem ha da-dna. Mem eyin hab lyi-dna. 

tree thus is. Poison tree root in is. Boot potato thus is. 

Ked hokka du-1 na-dna. Sun ha jelyu ha da-dna ; ullii 

Ground Jrom digging take. Tree the marshy-ground on is; stony 

liin a-giim-h^ d^-dna ; ha a-giim-ha dm dera tappam-a da-dne. 

rock near is; that near summer winter snow remains. 

Ullu liin au-w^ tab mulli-g& dS-dne. Tab s^tne nyi har-po 
Stony rock top-on snakes many are. Snakes' girth man's leg 

da-dne. Kaya-ba la chanyi haba lyi-dna ; e-hi hom-ga assA-denna. 
is. Blackish and yellcno like are ; teeth three {-fingers) long-are. 

Tab-a nyi-am che-lyam, si-dna. Nyi-e oml na-ta-ba u-lyam uUu au 

Snake man biting, dies. Men poison bring-to coming stone top 

hokka tab-a pal-la nyi-am che-dna. Nyi nikhrii hokka illyi a-nga-ne 

from snakes dropping men bite. Men twenty from ten five-or 

tab-a che-dna. Oppo pora illyi sab sa la-la ui patna, 
snakes bite. Liquor fowls pigs mithons caios ofering God appease-wish, 
ui pa-ma-lyam nyadang-a hodna ; ishi ta-la oml ka-pa-ma-dna ; 

God appeased-not rain falls; icater doion-coming poison see-cannot ; 

nyi muUing-a si-dna. Oml-a a-ha ab-na a-nu-ba si-dna, a-la-ha 

men many die. Poison body-in striking q^lickly die, arm-in 

ab-na hasobba si-dna. Aiang-a dorob chen-dna, nga-lu chem-ma. 

striking slowly die. Abors antidote know, %oe know-not. 


Oml ab-nam nyi ham ka bu-na nyemm-a khra-ta-lyam al 

Poison struck man that child bearing woman stepping-over well 


du-k-na 

hatna ; 

nyi ui ham 

issha 

ta-y^-tella 

tu-lyam 

al 

becomes-again 

say ; 

man's blood that 

water 

mixing 

drinking 

well 

du-k-na 

hatna. 






becomes-again 

say. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

We Daflas tip otir arrows with poison. The place where it is obtained is a month’s 
journey from the plains. We Daflas do not go there, the Abors bring it down. The tree 
yielding the poison is like a tea tree ; the poison is in the root, which is like a potato 
and is dug out of the earth. The bushes grow on level ground near a great rock, round 
which snow lasts all the year round. On the top of it are many snakes, the largest 
being as big round as a man’s leg. They are black and yellow, with teeth three fingers’ 
breadth in length. If one bites a man, he dies. When men come to dig for the poison, 
the snakes drop down from the top of the rock and bite them ; out of twenty they bite 
five or ten. 

The men offer up liquor, fowls, pigs, mithon, and cows in order to appease God. If 
they do not, rain falls and the floods cover the poison place, and many men are killed. 

A man struck on the body with a poisoned arrow dies at once ; but if struck on 
the arm he dies after a few hours. The Abors know of an antidote ; we do not. 

But they say that if a woman who has just borne a child steps over the wounded 
man he recovers, also if he drinks human blood mixed with water. 
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MIRT. 


Specimen I. 

( F , J . Needham ^ Esq ., 1896 .) (District Lakhimpub.) 

Ami ako bui-ka au^ anyika dungai. Ame-na^ au-da bui-ka abu*em 

Man a-certain him-of sons two existed. The-younger son-he his father-to 
lu-toj ‘ babuj nga-ka attar kosag-em bi-ka.’ Delo bui bu-lum 

said, ‘father, my of-{our)-property share give-{me).' Then he them-to 

attar-em orshu-la bi-to. Au anj&na*da^ ai-ka ekum-la long baje du- 

the-property dividing gave. Son smalUthe his-own home-at days many stay- 

mang. Bui-ka attar apuidem lang-kum-la* moe-na deg akon-la 

did-not. Bis property all collecting-together a-far country some-to 

gi-la ai-ka attar apuing-em simat-kesha-pu® d&am-tUngam-to.® 

(he)-went-away’(and) his-own property all foolishly toasted. 

Bui-ka attar apuing-em simat-kesha-pu daam-tiingam rosim deg da 1& 

Sis property all in-a-foolish-manner toasting after country that in 

bata-ru-na akaP-to ; bui-ka® d^-nam sin ka-to-mang. Delo bui da deg-ka 

a-mighty J amine-occurred ; his food even he-had-not. Then he that country-of 

ami akon®-la ager-i-ka-pu^® gi-kang ; ami da buim areg-la eek 
man a-certain-with work-to went ; man that him the-field-into swine 
apin-bi-ka-pu malik-to. Bui keno-ru^^-dungai. Depila eek ampli-em bui 

to-feed sent. JETe” hungry -very-was. Therefore the-pigs husks he 

da-lii-dungai ", d^lii-dakkom*® danam bi-na kamang. 

to-eat-wishing-was ; alihough-desirous-{offood) food given there-was-not. 

' had two sons is rendered ‘ his two sons existed ’ ; buika is genitive of bui, he. 

* n» is the termination of a relative participle. 

* da 13 merely the demonstrative pronoun used here for emphasis and recognition ; au-anjdna-da meaning ‘ the yonn^'er 
son in question.’ 

^ ZaTL^-lcutiila is a compound verb meaning *to collect, gather together.’ 

® simdt = fool, keshd-pu = like, pii is the adverbial suffix. 

‘ 51 iris (like the Assamese) have no word equivalent to our word ‘waste’ and no words to express ‘riotons livin" ’ 
‘ Wasted his substance in riotons living ’ would be rendered tar bdgtu hakal kai phelaile in Assamese end it is the same b 
Miri, viz., dddm-tungdm-tb — (literally) ate and drank everything. 

' dkdl is the Assamese word for famine. Miris have no word. 

» buika ddnam sin kdtbmdnq means lit. ‘ His food even existed not,’ i.e., he had not even food. 

® Sml-dkon = man-someone. 

ager-i-kd-pu is a compound verb meaning to do work. Kd-pii is the sign of the infinitive of purpose. 

“ Th.’s is the only construction possible to make this portion of the parable comprehensible in Miri. 
t particle, for instance ai, good ; ai-rii, very good ; bate, big, large ; bate-ru, very large. 

Adverbial participle ; dakkom here means ‘although/ 
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Bui-ka simat-aid4.ku-dem bui lu-to, ‘nga-ka babu-ka^ pak-bo-kiding-ka^ 
Sis senses-recovering-upon he said, ‘ my father's slaves' ° 

dSnam pui-la sin ngat-da, nga aiyu keno-la sikiram-turkiram* dung. 
food having-sufficed also remains-over, I myself hungering at-deaW s-door am. 

Nga babu \k gi-la lu-pu, “nga Ishar* me te nom te pap-i-to, 

I {my) father to going say. will, I God against and yourself and sin-did, 

na-ka au-pii ngom gag-yo-vong-ka/ ngom pak-bo-pu me-to-ka.” ' Delo 

your son-like me call-no-longer, me a-slave-Uke keep.” ’ Then 

bui ai-ka babu la gi-kang, mote lokke bui-ka babu buim ka-la aia-to. 
he his-otcn j went, far from his father him seeing pitied (him). 

Bui-ka goldon® 14 6let-la mampuk-to. Au-da bui-ka babu-em lu-to, 

Sis neck upon falling {he)-kmed-{him). The-son-he his father-to said, 


‘nga 

Ishar me 

te nom te 

pap-i-to, 

de-pi-la ng4 

n4-ka 

‘7 

God against 

and yourself and 

sin-did, 

consequently I 

your 

au 

kesba-ma.’ 

Bui-ka 

babu 

ai-ka 

pak-bo-kiding-em 

lu-to. 

son 

like-am-not' 

His 

father 

his -own 

slaves-to 

said. 

‘ gasor 

apui-lokem-pvinam-aina-ka 

bom-la 

buim 

ge-mo-toka ; bui-ka 

alak 

‘ robe 

all-from-than-good-one 

having-brought him 

put-it-on ; his 

finger 


la anguti-aka/ bui-ka ale la te jutang® ge-mo-toka ; nga-lu apin-d4ge-la 
upon ring-a, his feet upon also shoes put; us eating 

aser-laje. Nga-lu-ka au sim si-la, tur-dung-kii ; yog-la, 

be-merry-let. Our son this having-died, has-returned-to-life-again ; being-lost, 
pa-to-ku.’ DMo bu-lu aser-to. 

{he-has)-been-found-again.* Then they made-merry. 

Bu-lu aser-d4-dem® bui-ka abuia-na au areg la dungai; bui 

They while -wer e-merry ing^^ his eldest son the-fields in was; he 

ai-ka ekum pui-la maksba-shanam“ lang dumdum-dii’^-nam-em tat-to. Bui 

his-oicn house {on)-nearing dancing and drumming heard. He 

pakbo aka gag-la tau-to, ‘ kapi-kan nga-lu-ka ekum la ? ’ Pak-bo lu-to, 
slave a calling asked, ‘ what-matter our house at ? ’ The-slave said, 

‘na-ka buira ai-pii pui-dung-ku; de-pi-la na-ka babu ami-em 

^ your brother safely has-returned-again ; consequently your father men 


' ka — possessive case suffix. 

’ kiding is an adjective used to denote plurality. 

^ siklram turktram is a colloquial phrase meaning ‘ on the point of death.’ 

^ Ishar is an Assamese word. Miris have no word for God. They believe in spirits called Oyu. 

’ This is the only manner in which the sentence ‘ Am no more worthy to be called thy son ’ can be rendered in Jliri, 
viz., ‘ call me no longer your son.’ Vong is a completive particle, 3/0 ki the negative imperative case suffix. 

’ goiiion is an Assamese word. Miris have no other word for neck. 

" dngutl is also an Assamese word, Miris having no word for a ring, though they wear many, 

’ jnidng is from the Hindostanl word juta, a shoe. 

^ dddem is the sign of the adverbial participle. 

This sentence ‘ While they were merrying ’ is necessary in Miri in order to carry on the seiLse. 

'* mSksM fMnSm is a compound verb meaning ‘ to dance.’ 

dii is to beat a dram. Dumdum = drum ; dumdum dunam, to beat a drum. 
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gag- la bu-lu-m apin-em-d&-mo-d^g.’ Delo abuia-na au da 

having-called-{tog ether) them, feeding-is' Then elder son the 

agli-la ekum ara-ia gi-pu-mui-mang. Bui-ka babu gi-len-la buim 

angering the-house within-to go-will-wiahed-not. Mis father going-out him 


kum-la gbk-to. 

entreatmg called. 
dutak b&je-rung-ka 
years many 


Abuia-na au da ai-ka babu-em lu-to, ‘ na-ka ager 
Elder son the his-oicn father-to said, *your work 
lok-ke nga i-dung. Lekote n4-ka agom-em nga 
from 1 am-doing. Any-time your orders I 


me-pak-to-mang. Me-pak-mang-kom na ngom ajon-kiding d&-m6-ka-pu 

disregarded-have-not. Not-disregarding-though you me-to {my)-friends to-feed 
sagoli-ka au sin lekote bi-mang. Ka-ka anj§,-na au bui n4-ka 

a-goat-of the-young even ever gave-not. Your younger son he your 

attar-ena simat-pti dSam-tiingam-to-vong, idakkom na buim bhoj^ 

property in-a-foolish-nianner has-wasted-completely, but you him a-feast 


bi-dung.’ Bui-ka babu lu-to, ‘aua, na nga-ka-la agin-pii dung; nga-ka 

are-giving’ Sis father said, ‘son, you me-with always are; my 

attar apuidem na-ka ; na-ka buir& si-la, tur-dung-ku ; 

property all {is)-your8 ; your brother being-dead, has-returned-to-life-again; 

yog-la, pa-dung-ku ; de-pi-la ng^-lu aser kanduai.’ 

being-lost, has-been- found-again ; therefore tee happy ought-to-be’ 


* Ihoj is an Assamese word. Miris have no word for feast. 
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MIRI. 

Standard Dialect. 


Speoimen I. 


(F. J. Needham, Esq., 

1899.) 



(District Lakhimpur.) 

Si 

gusor si‘ 

mainam.^ 

Nga 

bui-ka ekum 

dapio-ka-pii® 

gi-mang. 

This 

case this 

is- false. 

I 

at-his house 

to-steal did-not-go. 

Agom 

sim-pti 

dung. 

Nga-ka monying 

Dhoniram 

lok-ke 

Words 

this -wise 

are. 

My 

last-year 

Dhaniram 

from 

renam 

goru da yok-kai. Gdru 

da dadana ai-pti nga 

kadakkom 

akiina 


purchased coto it tcas-lost. Cow it hoicever well I cared-for-though old 


rutum-ka ekum-la gi-ti-a-dungai ; depila le-nyi lem-um-ka ngd gi-la 

master's house-to going-always-was ; therefore twice three-times I going 

bom-to-ku. Dhoniram-ka lu-dd longd-dem ngd d&nyi'-n-a rosim bui-ka ekum 

hronght-bach, Dhaniram said day-in I snn-set after Us house 

Ift ai-ka gord mata-ka-pii gi-ka. Nga bui-ka bari arala kono-malo 

io my-own cow search-for went. I his compound through before 

kesba gi-gor-dd-dem Dhoniram-ka buirma muimbuir-da asi 

like strolling-aboiit-at-the-time-of Dhanirdm’s sister the-groion-up-one water 

ki-ling bom-la gi-dung. Delo kemo-kaving ; bui ngom bbut pii ka-la 

pitcher bringing coming-is. Then it-ivas-dark ; she me ghost like seeing 

nc'om-lo. Delo bui-ka ekum ami-kiding^ lang Dhoniram gi-len-la ng5m 
screamed. Then her house people and Dhaniram coming-out me 
ga"-to, gag-la Id-to, ‘ua mumbuir sim dapio-ka-pii 

seized, seizing (or having seized me) said ‘ you young-girl this to-steal 


gi-dung.’ Sim agom 

are-coming' This story 


sim Dhoniram polis-em 
this Dhaniram poUce-to 


lu-to, beang melam-pii 
told, but afterioards 


adalot Ik bui angu-pii lu-to. Bui delo lu-to nga bui-ka ai d&pio 

Court in he differently said. Be then said I his fruit stealing 

dungai, Maloti ngbm ursing taio-la^ ka-po-to. 
ujas. Maloti me tree in sea-first-did. 


* The second si is used for emphasis. 

’ Mainam is an adjective used as a verb, 

’ Daj>id-ka-j)u is the inSnitive of purpose; ddpio is the root of the verb. 

* Kiding is the sign of the plural. 

® TJr*wg taiS-lj. means lit. ‘ tree top in. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This case is false. I did not go to steal anything at his house. The facts are 
these. I missed my cow which I had bought from Dhaniram a year ago. The cow 
though carefully kept by me used to visit her former owner’s house very often, and I 
had to go and fetch her several times. On the day referred to by Bhaniram I ’went to 
his house to see if my cow had gone there. That was after sunset. I walked throu-h 
his compound as usual to see whether my cow was straying there. It so happened timt 
at the time his sister Maloti, a grown-up girl of 18 years, came to the compound with a 
water-pot in her hand. It was then nearly dark. She saw me unexpectedly going to- 
her though I myself had not nofleed her. She got frightened and scrramM as 
if she thought I was a ghost. The people of the house, including Dhaniram. came and 
seiaed me, saying that I had come there to risit the girl. That was the story Dhaniram 
told to the Police, but in the Court, iu order to hide the shame of the sister, he rives out 
that I was stealing his mangoes and that Maloti saw me first on the tree 
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MISHMI. 

The Mishmis inhabit the mouutains lying north of the Assam Valley from the 
Dibang Eiver in the west to about the Lama valley or Dzayul, a sub -prefecture of Lhassa, 
in the east. They have been found in settlements as far south a^the Nemlang Eiver, 
an offshoot of the Irawaddy, and their colonies sweep round to the east of the great 
mountain called the Dapha Bhum, and then up the Brahmaputra proper to the confines 
of Tibet. 

The Mishmi villages to the south of the Brahmaputra are scattered and mixed up 
with Khamti and Singpho settlements. To the north and west we find the tribe in 
possession of the whole country. 

‘ The Mishmis,’ says Lieutenant G. L. S. Ward, ‘are small, active, wiry men, with 
very high cheek bones, flat noses and a general Mongolian cast of feature.’ 

Their country is rugged and difficult of access. There has, therefore, been little 
intercourse between them and the British. Only 220 Mishmis have been returned for 
this Survey as living within British territory. They are found in the north-east of 
Lakhimpur, on the south side of the Brahmaputra. At the last Census of 1901 only 71 
speakers were returned. 

There are four main divisions of the Mishmis, each sub-divided into numerous 
minor clans. The four divisions are Chulikata, Bebejiya, Digaru, and Miju. 

The Chulikata Mishmis are settled on both banks of the Dibang Eiver and, to the 
east of it, so far at the Digaru Eiver. Some of the larger and richer villages are situ- 
ated at the Dibang north of Kaladoi towards Tibet. They are the most numerous tribe 
of the Mishmis. 

The name Chulikata is used by the Assamese in order to denote the tribe. It 
means ‘ crop-haired ’ and is used because the Chulikatas crop their front hair on the 
forehead. They caU themselves Midu, or, according to Mr. Eobinson, Nedii. 

Our knowledge of the dialect of this tribe is based on a list of standard words and 
phrases in Sir George Campbell’s Specimens, which has been reprinted LelCmv- 

The Bebejiyas or outcast Mishmis occupy the vaUeys of the Ithun Eiver and its 
tributaries, between the Chulikatas and the Digarus. The Ithun is a tributary of the 
Dibang Eiver which it joins at Kaladoi village (about 28° 25' north latitude). The 
Bebejiyas extend towards the high ranges of the Southern Tibet border on the north, 
and on the south they are bordered by the Chulikatas. Bebejiya is an Assamese name ; 
they call themselves Mithun. 

The Bebejiya dialect is said to be almost identical with Chulikata. The two tribes 
also agree in appearance and dress, and they cut their hair in the same manner. They 
do not, however, intermarry. 

The Digarus are settled in the mountains between the Digaru Eiver and the 
Brahmaputra. They are also called Taroa, Taiu or Laying, and Memo Mishmis. 

Their language has been dealt with by Mr. Eobinson. A list of words lias been 
printed by Sir George Campbell, and another one by Mr. J. F. Needham. I have printed 
a list based on Messrs. Eobinson and Needham. 

The Mejus or Mijus are settled to the east of the Digarus and extend towards the 
yaUey or Dzayul, a sub-prefecture of Lhassa. Their language is known from 
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accounts written by Messrs. Eobinson and Needham. The list of standard words and 
phrases printed below has been compiled from both. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Bkown, Rev. N., — Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages. Journal oi tte Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. vi, 1837, pp. 1023 and ff. Note on Mishmi on p. 1026 ; vocabulary (of Digani) on p. 1032. 

Robinson, W., — Notes on the Languages spoken by the Mi-Shmis. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, V ol. xxiv, 1856, pp. 307 and ff. 

Dalton, Edwaed Tuite, — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Account of the Mishmis 
on pp. 13 and ff. 

Campbell, Sib George, — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces^ and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Snlikata and Digarii 
Mishmee on pp. 239 and ff. 

Needham, J. P., — A few Digdro (Tdroan), (_M'ju), and Thibetian words collected during a trip 

from Sadiya to Bima and back in December 1885 and January 1886. s. 1. and a. 

Gait, E. A., — Census of India, 1891. Assam, Vol. 7.— Beport. Shillong, 1892. Note on the language 
on p. 186. 

Ward, Lieutenant G. L. S., — Military Beport on the Mishmi Country published by the Intelligence 
Branch, Quarter Master General’s Department. Simla, 1901. 

The language spoken by the Mishmis is split up into dialects, but all these seem to 
agree in several points. The remark made by the Eev. N. Brown that Mishmi possesses 
several very peculiar tones, probably applies to all dialects. We are not, however, 
informed of the nature of these tones. They perhaps correspond to those current in 
Tibetan. 


CHULIKATA. 

The Chulikata dialect is apparently closely related to Eigaru Mishmi. The list of 
standard words and phrases published by Sir George Campbell, which is all we know 
of this dialect, contains several misprints, and it is not sufficient to serve as the basis 
of a grammatical sketch. It is not possible to do more than to draw attention to a few 
facts. 

A prefix a or a plays a great role in the formation of nouns and adjectives ; thus 
hand ; a-mihu, fire; a-lnina, ear; a-lcu, wife ; near, etc. A’, «, and u 

are used in the same way* Thus, e-naho, nose ; e-luhyd, eye ; e-hura, head ; eppo, slave • 
i-ni, sun ; i-M, dog ; u-ka, house, etc. Corresponding prefixes are used in Eafla, Miri 
and the other Mishmi dialects. 

The prefix ma in ma-ji, water, is also found in Digaru mci-chl, water, etc. Nd is 
used as a prefix in the words nd-hd, father, and nd-rti, mother, corresponding to Digaru 
nd-hd and nd-md respectively. Aj in ud-ni corresponds to Miri and Dafla d-re, mother. 

Nouns.— Some of the suffixes used to denote gender are identical in Chulikata 
and Digaru. The word for woman is idh in Chulikata which is identical with yd in 
Digaru ml-yd, woman. This latter form occurs in Chulikata a-myau, child female, 
daughter, corresponding to Digaru mi-yd d. The female suffix a-pi, in Chulikata cor- 
responds to Digaru td-pl, and the female suffix kro to Digaru kru. 

The plural is formed in the usual way by adding words meaning ‘many,’ ‘all ’ etc 
Most of the plural forms enumerated in the list are difficult to analyse, and different 
words are used in each case. Du, in e~kii du, dogs, corresponds to Digaru du, many 
In nd-hd e-jd, fathers, e-fd perhaps means ‘ ail ’; compare zd and jd, all, in Lushei and 
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connected languages. The plural suffix liimhro in prd lurnlro, good men, and other 
forms, seems to occur in the personal pronoun ngia-lumhro, I, and is probably an honorific 
or intensifying suffix. 

I have not been able to analyse the case suffixes. Ji seems to mean ‘ to,’ or ‘ from 
jui-ho, oi-, l^epoiD-ji and gd-jiii-ho, from, etc. The genitive is apparently expressed in 
the same way as in Digaru by simply putting the governed before the governing noun. 
Thus, new nd-M a, thy father’s sons- 

Adjectives. — The word for ‘ good ’ is pra or prai corresponding to Digaru py^d. 
The form prai-lo, good, seems to contain a suffix bo corresponding to Dafla bd, and the 
Tibetan article pa. The final do in rueti-do, high, is perhaps the verb substantive ; com- 
pare Dafia and Miii dd, Digaru di. 

The adjectives seem to precede the noun they qualify. The same is, however, the 
case in Sir George Campbell’s Digaru, while Messrs. Kobinson and Needham state that 
the adjective always follows the noun in this dialect. 

There is apparently no suffix of the comparative. Thus, ruendo ji iruendo, high 
from high, higher ; tapume ji ruendo, all from high, highest. Tapum prai-bo, all good, 
best, may he compared with pdng au-yd, all high-more, highest, in Mr. Kobinsoa’s 
Dafla. 

Numerals.— The first five numerals agree with those occurring in Digaru. We 
may note the prefix in the numerals kd-nl, two ; hd-sh, three, and kd-ppi, four. Com- 
pare the prefix g in the corresponding Tibetan numerals, llu, eight, corresponds to 
Digaru illam ; khi-li, nine, probably means ‘ one from ten.’ Compare Digaru kenyong, 
Miri kd-ndng. ‘ Ten ’ is hush, hut another form Ion, corresponding to Digaru hd-ldng, 
occurs in ma-nga-lon, fifty. The higher numerals are formed as in Digaru by prefixing 
the multiplier to the numeral ‘ ten.’ Thus, a-ni-hush, twenty ; ma-nga-lon, fifty. 

Pronouns.— The personal pronouns will be found in the list of words. Some of 
them are very puzzling. Ngia-Umbro, I, is probably an honorific form. A short form 
nga occurs in new a nga midu hu-ld-pata, his son I much beaten-have, I have beaten his 
son with many stripes. This form corresponds to ngd in Dafia and Miri. Ngio, thou, 
is probably miswritten for nyd, and new, thy, is probably identical. The forms for the 
third person apparently contain many misunderstandings. Ngio dpu, he, seems to mean 
something like ‘ thy companion ’; compare Singpho a-paung, friend ; Burmese paung, to 
keep company. Mit and mimut, his, seem to correspond to Digaru mtd, he, and he aibuy 
they, contains the pronoun he which means ‘ he ’ in Digaru and ‘ that ’ in Dafia. The 
same pronoun also occurs in hey a, this. In etani, to-day, we apparently have another 
demonstrative pronoun eta ; compare Digaru tai-hing, to-day. 

The interrogative pronouns are d-dya and asia, who ? esia, what ? phidhd, how 
much ? how many ? Digaru has shd, who ? and m’jd, what ? 

Tb.e conjugation of Verbs cannot be explained from the materials at our disposal. 
The imperative bd-nd, go, seems to correspond to Digaru bb-nd, go, while forms such as 
ji-bd, sit ; U-bd, die ; hd-bd, give, etc., contain a suffix bd which is used in the same way 
in Daiia. .Most forms, however, are not clear to me. 

The preceding remarks on Chulikata gra mm ar show the close connexion between 
this dialect and Digaru, and there can be no doubt that they are merely dialects of the 
same language. 
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Digaru Mishmi has been dealt with in a short grammatical sketch by Itir. Robin- 
son. The remarks on Digaru grammar which follow are based on this sketch and on 
the list of words published by Mr. K^eedham. The spelling is, as far as possible, that 
of Mr. Needham. 

Prefixes. — The most usual prefixes are ma and na, often abbreviated to m and n, 
perhaps corresponding to the prefixes wa and n which form nouns and adjectives in 
Kachin. 


Ma, occurs in words such as md-j\ buffalo; md-tran, cow; md-sdng, tree; md-chly 
water ; m'’sd, navel ; m’sht, claw ; m’pla, stone ; m’dangy poor ; m'jd, what ? and so on. 

Nd is usually prefixed to nouns denoting relationship. Thus, nd-hd, father; 
nd-md, mother ; nd-pu, elder brother, etc. This nd is perhaps originally the possessive 
pronoun of the second person. The same, or a similar, prefix is, however, also used 
before other nouns. Thus, nd-mingy fire ; n'kwl, dog ; n'gd, near, etc. Compare in 
Kachin. 

A prefix Ara seems to occur in words such as Jcd-lby field; kd-rd, rain; kd-chl, rat; 
kd-no-d, dark ; kd-rdy quickly. Compare the prefix ka or ga in the Kachin, Bodo, and 


Naga languages. 

The prefix d ox a occurs in words such as d-ll, bow ; d-pril, arm ; d-rui, snow ; a-shdy 
mithon, etc. It does not appear to be -used in the same way as the prefix a in Kachin 
and Burmese, in order to form nouns from verbs. 

xTonnS. — Gender is only apparent in the ease of animate nouns. The c^ender of 
human beings is distinguished by using different words. Thus, vd-bdy father; nd-nidy 
mother : pawT’o, brother ; tna-thi, sister: mdwd, man; nuyd, woman. In other cases 
the words mowdy male, and mlyd, female, are added in order to denote the gender; thus* 
mdwd d, male child, son ; rmyd d, daughter : m’po mdted, a male slave ; m’po miyd, a 
female slave. Mdwd is probably derived from ml-wd, and mlyd from vii~yd, ml meanino' 
‘human being ’ and the real suffixes being wd and yd. Compare son, and 
daughter, in Mr. Robinson’s vocabulary. Compare the male suffix wa in Kacliin. 

The usual suffixes in the case of animals are kdrl (Xeedliam) or karii (Robinson) 
male, and tdpl (Needham) or tassi (Robinson), female. Thus, n'gul kdrl, a male • 
n’giil tdpl, a biten : ma-chti karii, ahull; ma-chu tassi. a cow. Other suffixes are r? 
male, and kru, female ; thus, ^awywwn.amale monkey ; tdmyum kru, a female monkey* 
In td4d, cock, we have apparently a male suffix Id, identical with the correspondinc^ 
suffix in Kachin. ‘ A hen ’ is m'che (Needham) or Meo tassi (Robinson). ° 

Number. When it is necessaiy to distinguish the number of a noun, a numeral or 
some word meaning ‘all,’ ‘ many,’ etc., is added. Thus, n’gul su-mitce, dog all do-s 

Case.— The nominative and the accusative do not take any suffix.” The 4nitive 
is expressed by putting the governed before the governing word; thus, md-Jl'^rd, the 
buffalo s horn. ^ Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions such as kwa or 
ko, in ; do or do, with ; kd and tappe, from, etc. Thus, md-shl ko shd-nd, water in place 
put it m the water; he dagdto ngul segonde, he dao with dog kill- will he will kill the 
dog with his dao ; md-sdng hdhang kd chl-nd, wood jungle from bring, etc. 

Aaje(^Tes.-AdjectiTe8 foUow the noun they qualify. Thus, ’maicB ruma, water 
deep ; ma-p da-rang, buffalo large ; n’gnl d-d, a small dog. 
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There are no suffixes of the comparatire. JMr. Robinson mentions that the adjec- 
tive may yet a prolonged or shortened pronunciation in order to denote a high or low 
degree. Thus, A-d-Zow;;, long, may be pronounced with a lengthening out of the sound. 
It then means ‘ very long.’ In a similar way hatyoa, short, may be pronounced with a 
short and abrupt sound in order to convey the idea of ‘ very short.’ 

Numerals.— The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. Tims, n' gu'i kct-prei, dog four, four dogs. 

The numbers 11-19 are formed bj* adding the numerals •' one,’ ‘ two,’ etc., to ‘ ten 
i\m%, hdlu, or hdlong, Jelling, OTLQ, ^iQYeVi', hdlii sang or halo ra-chong, thirteen, etc. 
J?o in ra-chong (Robinson) probably means ‘ and compare Id in Dafla and Miri. 
The numerals 20-90 are formed by prefixing ‘two,’ ‘three,’ etc., to hd-ldng, ten. Thus, 
hd-sdng hd-ldng, three tens, thirty ; kd-prel hdldng, forty, etc. 

Pronouns. — The following are the personal pronouns,— Aa or I ; wya, thou ; 
he, e, or rntd, he. The plural is, aecordins: to Mr. Itobinson, formed by adding long, 
before which hd becomes hivg. Thus, hing-long, ' xq-, vnjd-long, jow, m'td-long, ihej. 
Compare the corresponding suffix hi. in Miri and Dafla. Mr. Needhaiu gives ing-me, we. 
The possessive pronouns are the same as the personal ones. Thus, ha mHing prd, my 
coat (is) good ; nyd ang tdge, your house far ? is your house far ? Sir George Campbell 
also gives the form na, thy ; thus, na ndld, thy father ; na m’pling, behind thee. 

The demonstrative pronouns are e-chd or e~sd this, and we-chd or hi-sd, that. 

The interrogative pronouns are shd (Needham) or sd-hd (Robinson), who ? and 
m’yd (Needham) or esd-hd (Robinson), what? 

There are no relative pronouns. We are not, however, informed how relative clauses 
are expressed. It seems that they are usually formed after the pattern ‘ I saw a man, 
he has come,’ instead of ‘ the man whom I saw has come.’ 

Verbs. — Verbs do not vary for gender, number, or person. 

The Present tense is formed without any suffix. Tims, /m I sit; nyd hdhd, 
thou strikest; he shorn, he runs. The verb dl, to sit, to be, is sometimes suffixed as a 
kind of auxiliary verb. Thus, ha Tdrba tdJdi lasd-dl-mam. I Mishmi language know, 
I can speak Mishmi. Compare Kachin dai, Miri and Dafla dd. 

The suffixed mam in the last instance is an affirmative particle and no tense suffix. 

The suffix of the Past tense is yd (Needham) or a (Robinson). Thus, ha tai~ 
king hdnd-yd, I to-day came, I caiue to-day ; hd ubrdng til-yd, I linger cut-have, I have 
cut my finger. Compare the corresponding use of yau, to finisli, in Kbamti, and of 
yb, yai, joi, and jon, to finish, in many Kuki-Chin dialects. A corresponding suffix yu 
occurs in Southern Kachin. 

The suffix of the Future is n-de. Thus, ha Rinid ho-n-de, I Rima go will, I am 
going to Rima ; ha tdpb dhd-n-de, I cooked rice eat-will ; nyd dl-an-de, thou wilt sit. 
Compare the suffix na in Southern Kachin. 

The suffix of the Imperative is «d. Thus, md-Bdvg chl-nd, wood bring; ha 
mating hang-nd, my coat give, give me my coat. 

An imperative of the first person plural is formed by aiding he or ge ; thus, 
or pb-ge, ]et \xs go; dhd-he ox clha-ge, let ns eat; yl-ke or yl-ge, let us stay. Compare 
Infinitive of purpose, and also the suffix ge of the negative future in Miri. 
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The suffix, of the negative imperative is ga, to which I is usually prefixed. Thus 
mard-l-gd^ don’t laugh ; di-i-gd, don’t sit; du-l-gd, don’t smoke. 

The root alone is used as a V6rbal nonn. Mr* Kobinson gives the sentence m'td 
telcu hri no, he rice to-buy wishes, he wants to buy rice. Bri-no may as well, in this 
instance, be considered as a compound verb. In nitd ma-chom teo te, he tree to-sell cuts, 
he cuts down the tree to sell it, the root seems to be used as an infinitive of purpose. 

Mr. Robinson mentions a suflSx ge which is used in order to denote purpose. Thus, 
mia~a tesa hm-ge tase-ge honde, girls these tc-dance to-sing go-will, these girls will go to 
sing and to dance. In Mr. Needham’s Digaru this sentence would run ml-yd d e-chd 
hui-ge ta-se-ge hon-de, women young these ‘let us dance,’ ‘let us sing’ go-will. It will 
be seen from this instance that the suffix ge is a suffix of the future, that tense being 
used to denote the purpose in Digaru as in other connected languages. 

Participlss. — No instances are given by Messrs. Robinson and Needham, and I 
am unable to explain the forms in Sir George Campbell’s specimens. Bhe in hd td-pg 
■ dha-di-lhe, I cooked rice eat-if, is perhaps the suffix of an adverbial participle. 

Compound verbs seem to be formed by simply putting two verbs together. There 
are no certain instances of Causatives. They are perhaps formed by suffixing go (Need- 
ham) or kvDon (Robinson). Thus, se, die; se-gd or se-kwon, kill. Besideratives seem to 
be formed by adding wo; thus, according to Mr. Robinson, M Iri-no, I paddy to- 
buy-wisb. Compare Dafla nn. Botentialihj is indicated by adding hene (Needham) or 
hane (Robinson). Thus, la jl-he-ne-dl-mam, I to-do-able-am-affirm.ative-particle, I can 
do it; wjVa ho-hane-n-de, he to-go-able-bWill, he can go. Note the future in the last 
instance. 

The Negative particle is a suffixed im (Needham) or yem, yom (Robinson). Thus, 
hare-im, I am not afraid; du ai-im, many are-not, there are not many; mt’d nyd hd-hd~ 
no-yem, he thee to-strike-wisbes-not, he does not wish to strike you. Mr. Robinson 
states that lum is added in the negative future and in the potential mood. Thus, hd 
che-lum, I shall not take it; atya-ha-ve-lum, say-able-not, I cannot speak. Both forms 
are apparently future tenses, all Mr. Kobinson’s instances of the potential mood being in 
the future. There is, therefore, probably a future suffix la, or In, which is used before 
the negative. 

The usual tense suffixes are sometimes dropped befoie the negative. Thus, ha tai- 
hing tdm-yum kd-teng-im, I to-day monkey saw-not, I did not see a monkey to-day. 

The Interrogative particle is ge. Thus, ta a-ge, fish are ? are there any fish ? 
nyd re-dl-ge, thou afraid-art? art thou afraid? nyd pdturd l-d'i-ge, thy brother is? hast 
thou a brother ? nyd ka-sd-di-ge, do you understand ? The particle of disjunctive ques- 
tions seems to be kyd ; thus, d kyd ai-fm A-ya, are there (any) or are there not? The 
interrogative particle seems to be dropped wlien tire sentence contains an interrogative 
pronoun. Thus, hd-nd a, where is (it) ? 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 


mtjo. 

The remarks on Miju grammar which follow are based on the grammatical sketch 
given by Mr. Robinson and on Mr. Needham’s vocabulary. The spelling of the latter 
has been followed so far as possible. 
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Prefixes. — The most common otiose prefixes are Tea, m, and ra. 

Ka or kd occurs in nouns such as ka-mai, woman ; kd-phdn, flower, etc. It is often 
dropped in compounds. Thus, sa-mai, sister ; mai-sd, young woman. Another prefix, 
kl, occurs before nouns of relationship ; thus, ki-pai, father ; kl-nau, mother ; kl-kung, . 
grandfather, etc. This kl is perhaps originally the possessive pronoun of the first person. 
The prefix ka is commonly used in the formation of adjectives. Thus, ka-nai, near ; 
ka-tai, large; new; ka-tang, deep ; ka-sit, good, etc. Compare the corresponding 

prefix ka or ga in Kaehin, Bodo, and Naga languages. 

M is used before nouns. Thus, tn'chu, mouth; m'blai, tongue; m’san, claw; m'gu, 
coat; house ; lightning. Compare Kaehin mo. 

Ha is prefixed to nouns such as ra-nga, fish ; ra^mai, tail ; ra-ming, sun; ra-mang, 
name. Compare the r-suffix in forms such as Rangkhol ir-ming, Hallam rd-ming, name. 
Mr. Bobinson gives fish; le-mik, sun; and Id-mong, name. It is possible that 
different prefixes are represented in the words quoted. 

A prefix ta seems to occur in words such as ta-U, bow ; ta-ld-l, buffalo ; ta-mang^ 
fire-place; ta-ming, salt, etc. 

In n'ddr, petticoat; nd-chl, star; n'dak, beUy; nkha-yeng, village, etc., we have a 
prefix na corresponding to Digaru and Kaehin n. 

Nouns.— The Gender of human beings is distinguished by using different words, 
or by adding rotcai, male, and ka-mai, or mai, female. Thus, kl-pai, father ; kl-nau 
(Needham) or «az<m (Robinson), mother: ki-kung, grandfather; U-ngdt grandmother: 
shdmye, brother ; sd-mai, sister ; mangrd rotcai, a male slave ; mangrd ka-mai, a female 
slave. 

The usual suffixes in the case of animals are n'du, rangd, rahdr, rapai, and ngdlo, 
male, and nau, female. Thus, ll n'du, pig male ; li nau, pig female : mo rangd, a male 
monkey ; mb nau, a female monkey : kwi rahdr, a dog ; kwl nau, a bitch : krai rapai, a 
cock ; krai nau, a hen ; shd ngdlo, a he-mithon ; shd nau, a she-mithon. Mr. Robinson 
gives U ngdlo, a bog ; li ka-mai, a sow. 

Number. — Number is, when necessary, indicated by adding a numeral or else some 
word meaning ‘ many,’ ‘ all,’ etc. Thus, kwl grim, dog eight, eight dogs ; klan ka-plak, 
flower all, all the flowers. 

Cuse- — The nominative and the accusative do not take any suffix. The genitive is 
expressed by simply putting the governed before the governing noun. Thus, wd Idp, 
bamboo leaf, the leaf of the bamboo ; sd-hu rb, child hand, the child’s hand. Other 
relations are indicated by means of postpositions. I have not been able to trace other 
postpositions than li and Id, in, into. 

Adjectives- — Adjectives usually follow the noun they qualify. Thus, man-chu 
keiyem, cow black, a black cow ; kang ga-khrang, a long horn. 

The comparative degree is expressed by simply putting the compared norm before 
the adjective. Thus, ki an ka-chong ka-shyung, I this man lean, I am leaner than this 
man ; we nyd umong kam, he thee more has, he has more than thou. 

Numerals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. The numerals 11-19 are formed by inserting tnd, and, between kap, ten, 
and the numerals ‘one,’ ‘two,’ etc. A suffix kd, corresponding to kd, in Miri and gd in 
Rafla is added in Mr. Needham’s list. Thus, kap md ko-mo-kd, eleven ; kap md ndt-kd^ 
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nineteen. ‘Twenty’ is ka-tal~md (Needham), or (Robinson). Sung- gyep, thirty 

(Robinson), is formed by prefixing sung, i.e., the numeral kd-sdm, three, without the 
prefix kd, to gyep, another word for ‘ ten.’ Bri-si, forty, in the same way contains bri, the 
base of kam-brin, four, prefixed to si, ten. I^grun-si, fifty, seems to contain another 
word for ‘ five,’ ngriin. 

Pronouns.— The personal pronouns are kl, I; kl-thal, we; nyd or nd, thou; 
nd-thal OT nd-ne-thfil, you', he, she; we-thal ov ve-thal, thej. Mr. Needham, who 
does not mention any plural forms, gives dvgkai, he. 

Demonstrative pronouns are an, this; ttd (Needham), phe-hai (Robinson), that. 

The interrogative pronouns are nyd (Needham) or {hoi-)nd (Robinson), who? shin 
(Needham) ovsin-doi (Robinson), what? Thus, an tang-klau nd pi-kong, this spear who 
given -has ? who has given you this spear? 

Relative clauses are formed in the same way as in Digaru. We have no inform- 
ation as to how relative participles are formed. 

Verbs. Verbs do not differ for gender, number and person. 

The root alone is used in order to denote the Present time; thus, kl ndat, I call; 
nyd kdp, thou shootest ; we gl-dr, he runs. The sufldx meng, probably a verb substantive, 
is sometimes added. 1 bus, we kdp-meng, he shoots, or, is shooting. 

The usual suffixes of Past time are gd and kong ; compare Miri kd and kdng. Kong 
is often used to denote a reniote past, and. may he translated as a perfect. Thus, mang- 
d-nl te-cMm kc-md sdt-gd, yesterday wild-liog one killed, yesterday I killed a wild hog; 
Seram wlt-kong, Heram sold (it) ; ydhd thai-kong, where have- (they-) gone ? 

The suffix of the Future is or ; i\\v&, klshd-yu, I will eat; we kdp-ymg, 
he will shoot.’ ’ 


The suffix of the Imperative is shU. Thus, ton-zai-shu, sing; Chohun miro sal- 
■shu, Chohun with (-you) bring; U-kong tl thong-shu, water-ghaut water fetch, fetch 
Home water from the water ghaut. The root alone is often used; thus, hu, come ’ 

Idle negative imperative is expressed by prefixing ai to the vert. Thus,' 

■don’t eat; ai-nui, don’t sleep; oi-thrCi, don’t go. ’ ’ 

The root aloue is used as a verbal noun. Thus, kl mai md non-niu, I dance not 
can. The same form i- apparently also used as an infinitive of purpose. Thus ve-thal 
ta-ming wit shup kong, they salt sell bought, they have bought the salt in order to sell 
it; an thong hu, tids see come, come and see this ; kom sat thai-konq, bear kill wpr,+ 
they have gone in order to kill a bear. ’ 

There are no materials available for showing the formation of participles. 

Compound verbs.— We are only informed about the formation of the compounds 
denoting^potentiality, in wl.ich able, is added to the root of the principal verb 

Thus, nyd zai-non-niu, thou siug-canst. 


xne JNegailve particle is; a prefixed md. Thus, kwl md-chak-ytmg, the-doo- not 
hite-wiU; « khar H k -ci^ong md-chak, village in men not-are, there are no men iZ 
village. The vouel of the negative is sometimes shortened or changed in ntb^. wo 
Thus, Needham mo-phdn. Eddnson m'-phnn, bad. ^ ^ ways. 

Tlie Interrog .live particle is I, • CO upareKachini. Thm, . 

Uie-birds l,«,r-not? t),e birds are singing, do you not bear? I'm , a 
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Afi-i, house into come ? will you come into the house ? The interrogative particle is 
dropped after an interrogative pronoun. Thus, an nya hang, this whose cloth ? whose 
doth is this ? Jel gangnya Id-hong, my bow who tahen-has ? who has taken my bow ? 

Order of words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 



LIST OF STANDARD WORDS AND PHRASES 


English. 

Aka (Sarrang). 

Eastern Dafla (Hamilton). 

Dafla (Eohinson). 

Miri. 

1. One . 

• 

• 

• 

A . 

• 

Akkin 

• 

A -kin . 

• • 

. 

A-ka, a-ter-ka . 



2. Ttto 

• 

• 

• 

Kshi 

• 

Anyi 


A-ni 

• • 

• 

Anyi-ka . . 

• 

- 

3. Three 

• 

• 

• 

ZvL 


A-om 


A-am . 

• 4 

• 

Aflm-k4 . 

« 

• 

4. Four 

• 

• 


Fi-ii 


A-pl 


I A-pli 

i 

4 • 

• 

Api-ka . , 

• 

• 

5. Fiye 

• 

• 

• 

Phnm . . 


A-ng 

• 

i A-ngO 

1 “ 

• • 

• 

Anga-ka 

• 

• 

6. Six 

• 

f 

• 

Bieh . . 


A-kr 

• 

i 

I Ak-ple 

• • 


Akeng-ka 

• 

t 

7. Seven 


• 

• 

Mnlh 

■ 

Kanni . 


Kanag 

• « 


Kinit-ka . , 

• 

• 

8. Eight 


• 

• 

Sikzi . . . 

• 

Plin 


Plag.nag 

• • 

• 

Pinyi-k& , 

• 

• 

9. Nine 

• 

• 

• 

Sthen, sth5 . 

• 

Hya 


Kays . 

• ■ 

• 

Kanang.kft . 

• 

• 

10. Ten . 

• 

• 

• 

Rhi . . . 

« 

lilyi 

• 

Rang 

• • 


E-ing-kS , 

. 

• 

11. Twenty 

• 

« 

• 

Bisha . . . 

• 

Nyi-kru . 


Rang-chang 

• • 


E-ing-anyl-kA 

• 

• 

12. Fifty 

• 

4 

« 

Phumn-ro 

4 

Chamung . 


• 



E-ing-angft-kA 


• 

13. Hundred 

« 

• 

< 

Phogwa, purrua 


Lug 


» 

.... 


Ling-ka 

• 

• 

14. I . 

4 

• 


Ngna, nya, na . 


Nga 


Ngo 

» • 

• 

Nga . 

• 

• 

15. Of me 

• 

■ 


Nga geh « 


Nga-ka, ngi , 


Ngo-g . 

• • 

• 

Nga-ka . , 

• 

• 

16. Mine 


• 

• 

Nga-chhi 


Nga-ka . 

• 

•• 

. ... 


Ng4-ka . 

4 

• 

17. We . 

• 

• 

• 

Ni ... 


Nga-In . 


Ngs-lu . 

• • 

• 

Nga.lu . , 

* 


18. Of us 

• 



Inchhi gao 


Nga-ln-ga 

• 

Ngo-ln-g . 

• 

- 

Nga-ln-ka 

• 

• 

19. Our 

• 

• 


Inclilii . 


Nga-ln-ga 

• 

•• 

... 


Nga-ln-ka , 

• 

• 

20. Thou 

• 

• 


Ba . . 


Na 


N5 

• • 


Na 

• 

• 

21. Of thee 

• 

9 


Do-goio . 


Na-ka, na 


No-g 

• 


Na-ka . 

• 

• 

22. Thine 


• 


Ba-chhi . 


Na-ka 

• 


... 


Na-ka , , 

• 


23. Ton 

• 

• 


Jah, jo, joe 


Na-ln 

• 

No-lu 

• 


Na-lft . , 

• 

• 

24. Of yon 

« 

• 


Jah-goio . . 


NMn-ga. 


No-ln-g . 

• • 


Na-lu-ka , 

• 

• 

25. Tone 

N. A. Q.- 

• 

•622 

• 

• 

Jaichhi ... 

— 

Na-ln-ga . 


»•• • 

• 4 


Na-ln-ka . . 

• 

• 






IN THE DIALECTS OF THE NORTH ASSAM GROUP 


Abor (when different from Miri). 

Cbulikata or Taying Mislimi 
(Campbell). 

Digaru Mishrai (Robinson and 
Kcedham). 

Mlju Miahmi (Robinson and 
Needham). 

Englifh. 


Ekhe .... 

E-kliing .... 

KmS, komO 

1. One. 


Kani .... 

Ka-ying .... 

Ka-ning, kinnin 

2. Two. 


Kash .... 

Ka-sang .... 

Ka-sam .... 

3. Three. 


Kappi .... 

Ka-prei .... 

Kambrin .... 

4. Fotur. 

Pilngft . . . • 

Manga .... 

Ma-nga .... 

Ka-liin .... 

5. Five. 


Ahe .... 

Tara .... 

Ka-t^ • • • . 

6. Six. 


Joh .... 

Owe .... 

Niin .... 

7. Seven, 


Ilu .... 

Illam .... 

Griin .... 

8. Eight. 


Khili .... 

KenyOng 

Nat .... 

9. Nine. 


Hush .... 

Halang .... 

ap * . . • 

10, Ten. ^ 


Ani hush . 

Kaying-halang or halang- 
halaug. 

Ketag .... 

11. Twenty. 


Manga Ion . . . 

Manga halang 

Ngrunsi .... 

12. Fifty. 


Main . • . • 

Malam .... 

Ways . . . . 

13. Hundred. 


Ngialumbro . . 

Ha, ha . . 

Kl .... 

14. L 


Nge-eiiunde . 

Ha, ha . 


15. Of me. 


Xge-ehunde 



16. Mine. 


Ehnndna 

Hing-lang, ing-me 

Ki-thal .... 

17. We. 


Xgaji-appo 

Iling-lang, ing-me 


18. Of us. 


Xgialadu (?) 




19. Onr. 


Jfgio .... 

hs va 
■ 

Na, nya .... 

•20. Thou. 


Newii .... 

Nya .... 


21. Of thee. 


Newji .... 



22. Thine. 


Ebund .... 

Xya-lang 

No-thal w wOne-thal 

23. You. 


N’ewji .... 

Xya-lang 


24. Of you. 


Newii .... 



25. Tour. 
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English. 

Aka (Danang). 

Eastern Dafla (Haimltan). 

1 DaflS (BohinMn). 

1 

MW. 

26. He . 

• 

• 

X • • • • 

• 

Ma 

• a 

Ma . . 

• 

Bui , 

9 

• 

1 

• 

27. Of him . 

• 

• 

letchhi-goio 


Mni-ga . 

• • 

Ma-g . . 

• a 

Bui-ka 

• 

• 

• 

28. His . 

• 

• 

letchhi, 6-thi . 


Mui-ga . 

• a 

Ma-g . . 

• a 

Bni-ka . 

• 

• 

• 

29. They . 

• 


Nga, na . 


Bnlln . 

• • 

Ma-ln . 

• a 

Bu-lu 

• 

r 

^ • 

• 

80. Of them . 

• 


Nga-goio . . . 


Bull-ga, bfillft . 

a a 

Ma-lng . . 

f 

Btl-ln-ka 

m 


a 

SI. Their . 

• 

• 

Basa . . , 


BaU-ga, bflUfl . 

a a 

Ma-lng . , 

a • 

Bu-lfl-ka 

• 

• 

• 

32. Hand . 

• 

• 

Pho, gsi • . , 


A.-la . . 

a a 

Lak . . 

• » 

A-lak . 

• 

• 

a 

33. Foot [; 

• 

• 

Shi . . . 


A1 . 

a a 

Laga . . 

9 

A-le 

9 

• 

a 

34. Nose 

f 

• 

Nishi, nhsQ . . 


Nyepnm . . 

• a 

Nyopom . , 

9 

Ye-bung 

• 

, 9 

• 

85. Eye . 

• 

• 

Ni a • • • 


A-nyi 

• a 

Nynk . , 

* a 

A-mik 

• 

• 

a 

36. Month . 

• 

• 

Nza, nsn . . . 


A-gam . 


Gam , , 

• a 

Nap-pang 

9 

r» 

^ • 

• 

37. Tooth . 

• 

• 

Thu . . 


E"hi « • 

• a 

Fig , , 

• a 

I-pang . 

9 

r. 


38. Ear « 


• 

Phn . . . 


Mom 

• a 

Niorong , , 

• a 

Ye-rung 

9 

• 

• 

89. Hair ^ 


• 

Ke-ti, ke-chu . • 


Dflm . . 

• 

Dfimiik , , 

• a 

Dflm-'wit 

* 

r. 

• 

40. Head . 

• 

• 

Ehe . . . 


Eppin , . 

• a 

D0mp5 , , 

» 

Mit-tak 

• 

9 

9 

41. Tongne . 

• 

• 

J 01)1A • • a 


Ailyi . , 

• a 

Eo 

• a 

Ai-yo 

in 

• 

>: 

• 

42. Belly . 

• 

• 

Lakhndi . 


Ai-ye . , 

9 • 

Kcpo 

• a 

A-ki , 

• 

r. 

• 

43. Back 

r. 

• 

Slx) • • • 


Lank 

• a 

Garps , , 

a a 

Lam-ku 

• 

r» 

9 

a 

44. Iron • 


• 

Sz£k • • • 


Todar , , 

• a 

Eokdor 'i , 

a • 

Yok-din . 

« 

n 

9 

9 

45. Gold • 

r. 

c 

Kshi, shn 


Ein 

• a 

Aen 

• a 

(No tvord) 

r 

9 

a 

46. Silver 

r 

[• 

9 

Lnmmn, lumma 


Hup 

• a 

Tangbtl , , 

e a 

Ditto 

na 

fi 

a 

47. Father 

r 

• 

.A.T1 • • a 


Ap 

fe « 

A-bo , , 

• 

Abu. ba-bu 

9 

• 

• 

48. Mother 

• 

• 

Ain, S-ni . ( , 


Amma, or a-na 

• a 

A-ne , , 

• a 

Ann, na-nn 

• 

• 

• 

49. Brother 

• 

• 

A-ln {elder) ; nne {younger) 

A-hu {elder) ; bor {younger) 

Fette {elder) ; boro Cj/o««j8r)| 

1 

Buira , 

• 

'.9 

• 

50. Sister . 

• 


A-ma {elder) ; iiun, nii-mi 
{younger). 

Ammi {elder) ; 
{younger). 

bnir-ma 

A-ma {elder) ; 
{younger). 

biir-ma 

Bninna 

• 

• 

• 

51. Man • 

• 


Nn-na, nn-na . 

• 


k • 

Bangni . 

• • 

A-mi, mi-lvong 

• 

• 

52. Woman • 
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• 


E-phnn, pfu-mi . 

• 

Nyemm . 

• • 

Nfema . 

« a 

Nemg, mi-ma 

• 

• 

• 






j Abor (when different from Miri; 

1 

1 Cholikata or Taring Mishmi 
(Campbell), 

Digaru Mishmi (Robinson and 
Needham). 

Miju Mishmi (Kobinson and 
Iscedliam) . 

English. 


Ngio-apa 

Mta, he, e . . . 

We, angkai 

26. He. 


Mimnt or mit . 


i 

27. Of him. 


Mimtit or mit . 


' 

28. His. 


He-aibu . . . . 

Mta-lang, we-lang . 

i 

We-thal or ve-thal . 

29. They. 


New-ipo-maya . 



30. Of them. 


New-ipo-maya . 


j *•*••• 

31. Their. 


Akbmo . 

Htyoa, hatho . 

r op, r5 

i 

\ 

32. Hand. 


Byapa .... 

Mgrnng, ngro paia . 

1 

1 ilpla, pla-topa . 

33. Foot. 


Enabo .... 

Hnya-gom, ba-nagam 

j 

' Min-yong, mino 

34. Nose. 


Elabya .... 

Ma-lom .... 

.... 

35. Eye. 


Ekab« .... 

Kn-kwen, ta-rambom 

Njynt, mchu . 

36. Month. ' 


Tambya .... 

Li 

Tsi, sipa .... 

37. Tooth. 


AkunS .... 

Nkrfl-na, kru-na 

• . . . 

38. Ear. 


Thambya . 

Thang .... 

Sham .... 

39. Hair. 

A-tfik .... 

Ekn, cknra . . . 

Mkau, kurfi . 

Kn .... 

40, Head. 


Lina • • , . 

Ta-langna 

Mbiai .... 

41. Tongue. 


Khiapa .... 

Klita-pom 

Ndak .... 

42. BeUy. 


Erambo .... 

Mpling .... 

Glok .... 

43. Back. 


Si 

Tsi, sai , 

Teng-gri, Inngli 

44. Iron. 


Pidi .... 

Paddei 

Som 

45. Gold. 


Pau .... 

Pau-eng . , , , 

Rupai .... 

46. Silver. 

Tail .... 

Naba .... 

Na-ba .... 

Ki-pai . . . 

47. Father. 

Maui .... 

Nani .... 

Ka-ma 

Nn-nu, kinau . . . ^ 

48. Mother. 

Babuing .... 

Alia .... 

Na-fo, na-pu (elder) ; 

Tchepmai (elder) ; gotwoi 

49. Brother. 



pamyo, pamrQ (younger). 

shamye (younger). | 


Mimi .... 

Athepoa . , 

Na-bi (elder) ; ma-thi 


50, Sister. 



(younger). 




iieya .... 

Nme, name ; male, mOwa . 

1 

Ktchong, chong ;mali, rflwai 

51. Man. 


Aya .... 

Miya .... 

! 

Kmai, kamai . . . j 

52. Woman. 



1 


' 
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Engli«h. 


Ala (Darrang). 


Eastern DaflS (Hamilton). 


Dafla (Eobinson). 


Miri. 


I 


63. Wife 



Xa-phnn, gsi 

• 


• 

Njibya . 

• 

54. CMd 



Anga-sa . 

• 


• 

Ka 

• 

55. Son . 



San 

• 



Ka nyega 

• 

56. Daugliter . 



Sam 

• 


• 

Ka nyemm 

• 

57. Slave 



Shapse-keri 

• 



Kyerra . 

• 

58. Cultivator 



Yidden . 

• 



Pa-binna . 

• 

59. Shepherd . 



Kishi-rakkhru 




•• 

... 

€0. God 

« 


Gaisa guru 

• 



Hr 

• 

51. Devil . 

4 


Xsa 

• 



... 

... 

62. Sun 

• 


Ju . . , 

• 



Da-nyi . 

• 

€3. Moon 

• 


Siahhi . 

• 



Pol 

• 

€4. Star 

• 


Litse . 

• 



Takkar . 

• 

65. Fire 

• 


Me, rni . 

• 





66. Water , 

• 

' 

Klin 




Isshi . 


67. House 

« 


Kgya, nie 




Nam . 


68. Horse . 

« 


Phn-gra . 

• 



Ghnra . . 


69. Cow , 



Phn-lnkhn , 

• 



Ss • • 


70. Dog 

« 


Sleh, ,bu16 

• 



1-ki 


71. Cat 

• 


^.sah, asha 




A -si 


72. Cock 

• 


Demran . 

• 



Pora rap 


73. Duck 

• 


Osa 

• 



Pajab , 


74. Asb 

« 


Phn-babn 

• 



• • 


75. Camel 

• 

' 

... 

•• 



• • 


76. Bird 



ilnsn . 

• 

• 

• 

Patta 

• 

77. Go 

■* 

• 

Ji-bneh, kha-bne 

• 

• 

Crnni . 

• 

78; Eat 

• 

• 

Cha-bueh 

• 

• 

. 

Da-tS , 

• 

79. Si* 

a 

. 

Bieh, rono 

■ 

• 

'i 

Da-t4 . 

t 





Abor (when different from Mirii. 1 or Taying Mishmi 

^ j (Campbell). 

i 

J 

Digaru Mishmi (Hobiusou aud 
j Needham). 

j Mijii Mishmi (Robinson and 
Needliam). 

1 English. 


Akn , 

• 


. Hamja, miya • 

Ke-kmai . 

53. Wife. 


Awn 

• 


Agenmng, a . 

Sa-bu 

' 54. Child. 


Abro . 

« 


Aiwa, mejwa a 

1 

Sa . 

55. Son. 


Amyau . 

• • 


Aia, miya a . 

Kmai-sa, sa-mai 

56. Daughter. 


Eppo 

• 

• 

^PO . . . . 

Manggra 

57. Slave. 


Ari 

• 

• 



58. Cnltivator. 


ilaji-baln 

• • 

• 



59. Shepherd. 


Ini-hnna 

• • 

• 

Nging-ya(?) . 

Se-lap . . . . 

60. God. 


Daen . 

$ « 

• 




61. Devil. 


Ini . 

• • 

• 

Ring-nging, ring 

Lemik, raming , 

62. Sun. 


Ela 

• « 

• 

Lho, hala . , 

L&i • • * • 

63. Moon. 


Adikro . 

0 0 

« 

Ka-ding ... 

Maji, nacbi 

64. Star. 



Amibtj . 

• « 

« 

Na-ming . . , , 

Mai .... 

65. Fire. 


Maji 

• • 

• 

Ma-cbi .... 

Ti 

66. Water. 


Uka , 

• • 

.1 

. . , . j 

Bli, mbli . . . 

67. House. 


Geera (sic) 

• • 

« 

Orne .... 

Kom-beng . . 

68. Horse. 


Majakro . 

• • 

• 

Ma-chu, matran , 

Mau-cbn 

69. Cow. 


Iku 

» • 

• 

Nkwi, nokwi, ngui , 

Kwi .... 

70. Dog. 


Majari . 

• • 

« 

Majari .... 

Jami .... 

71. Cat. 


Etc 

t • 


Inteo karu, tala ; hen, inteo 
tassi, mcbe. 

Krai rapai ; hen, krai nau, 
krai kmai. 

72. Cock. 

•M ••• 

Dekibn . 

• • 


Tkbi’eng-bu, klenbo . 

Kai-pet; taba . , . 

73. Duck. 


• « 

• 




74. Ass. 


»$ 

1 




75. Camel. 


i’ya 

• • 


^pia .... 

Wa .... 

76. Bird. 

En-to-ka . . 

3ana 

• • 

• 

Bo-na .... 

Phai-shn, tbai-shQ . 

77. Go. 



3a , 

• • 

• 

rhi-na .... 

Sha-shu .... 

78. Eat. 


iba . 

• • 

• 

Di-na .... 

Lap-shu .... 

79. Sit. 
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English. 

Aka (Darraugj. 

Eastern Dafla (Hamilton). 

1 

Dafla (Bobinaon). j 

Miri. 

80. Como 

Age dneh . 

• 

• 

U-ta . 

• 

• 

Ang-kn-bo .... 

Gi-a-toka 

• 

■81. Beat . 

Gigueh,guga . 

• 

• 

Ma-tA . ' 

• 


Mo-tS 

Pa-toka 


82. Stand 

Gaiueh, gii-dzii-lne 

• 

• 

Da-ta . . 

• 


Dok-tO 

Dak-toka 

a 

-83. Die 

Se-weh, bii-dzi-bi 

• 

• 

Si-ta 

* 


Sig-ta 

Si-toka . 

* 

84. Give 

Ve-tchn, dzi-ba 


• 

Ji-ta, kS . 

0 


Bik-to, ke . . . 

Bi-toka 

• 

85. Hnn . . 

Je-bneh, godzoe 


- 

Y a-ta . . 

• 


Far-ts . ■ . 

Dnk-toka . . 

• 

86. Up .... 

Edju-ge . 


• 

Ta-la . 




Tai-O 

• 

87. Near 

E-ni-cha . 


• 

A-gum-ha . . 



Bera ... 

Anin 

• 

■88. Down 

Ullnr-ge . 


• 

Ba-la 




Kieg 


1 

■89. Far 

Erra-ge . 

« 

• 

Ada 

• 


AdSp^ ..... 

Mate 

• 

80. Before . . 

E-bra-ge, e-vra 

• 

• 

Holga. . . . 

• 



Kerapn . . . 

* 

81. Behind . . , 

E-phnn-ge , 

• 

• 

Ka-kna . • 

• 




Melampu . . 

• 

82. Who 

Jaah 

• 

• 

Hi . . 

• 


He . • . , 

Seko 

• 

83. What , , . 

Han, hania 


• 

Hog . . 

• 


Hogo . . . 

InkwO 

• 

84. Why , . 

Han-to, han-do 


• 

Hog-ba . • 

• 



Kapila 

• 

95. And . . 

Aiya . . 


• 

Xi& • . • . • 

• 




Lang 

• 

86. But ... 

Khenadane 



Okka 

• 



No word, participles used 

• 

97. If . 

Senamerede, soio 


• 

Nyilft (a verbal suffix) 



Mnili5 . . . 

• 

98. Tes 

Engah, 6 . 

• 

• 

A , . 

• 



A {pronounced like ‘ er ’) 


99. No . 

Ma 

• 

• 





Ma ... 


100. Alas 

Ngah ngah 


■ • 

Asi • , 




• • .* 


101. A father . 

j An 



Ab-ga 




Abn 


102. Of a father 

An-ti 







Abu-ka . 

1 

103. To a father 

An-e 



Ab-am . 




Abu-em . 

. 

104. From a father . 

An-gojo . 



Abga hok 



... 

Abu-lok-ke or lok-ka 

• 

105. Two fathers 

An kshi . 



Ab anyi-ga , 




Aba anyi-ka 

. 

106. Fathers . ■ . 

1 Ja an, an anye . 



Ab tullfing 



A-ba pang, a>-b6 a-rok 

Abu hiding . . 

. 
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Abor (when different from Jliri'. 

Chulikata or Ta\-iug ilishmi 
(Camiibell). 

Digara Mishmi (Robinson and 
Xeedbam). 

yiiju Mishmi (Robinson and 
Keedham). 

1 

1 English. 


Ebalibi . . . . 

Hanna-na 

i 

1 Hu-sbu 

1 

1 

1 

8''. Come. 


Hup . . . . 

1 Haba-na .... 

1 

1 Pong-sbu 

81. Beat. 


Deva . . . . 

j Dvre-na .... 

1 

Long-sbn 

82. Stand. 

1 

Hiba . . . . 

Si-na .... 

j Si-sbu .... 

83. Die. 


Haba . . . . 

{ Hang-na 

Pi-sbu- .... 

84. Give. 


Dobo .... 

Gbn-na, sbom-na 

Giar-sbn 

85. Run. 


Etudu .... 


Alirob, kanM . 

86. Up. 


Anotna .... 

Nga .... 


87. Near. 

Rumkitt . . . ■ 

Ripoma .... 



88. Down. 


Mralo .... 

Dyan, da ... 

Klam . . 

89. Far. 


Ahya .... 




90. Before. 


Epindolu 



91. Behind. 


A-aya .... 

Sba .... 

Nya . • . . 

92. Who. 


Esia .... 

Shageba. naja . . 

Sindoi, sbin. . , 

93. What. 


Bjap .... 

Mja kanong, kadi . 

Cbendo, siga . 

94. Why. 


Ama-ma .... 


• 

95. And. 


Ama-ma 



96. But. 


Ejamigo .... 


1 

97. If. 



Aya .... 

Am .... 

bayim, am . , 

98. Yes. 



Sbam, sbambu ; negative 
particle, im ; prohibitive 
particle, i-ga, both suffixed. 

Mka ; prohibitive particle, 
ai prefixed. 

99. No. 


Akh akh 


100. Alas. 

Substitute yaii . . 

Ekbe naba 

Na-ba .... 

Ki-pai .... 

101. A father. 


Ekbe naba jaibo 

No postposition for genitive 

No postposition for genitive 

. 

1 02. Of a father. 



Ekbe naba ji . 


1 

103. To a father. 



Ekbe naba kepanji 

Tappe and k5=/rom . 


.04. From a father. 

■ 

Kani naba 



1 

05. Two fathers. 


Naba eja - - . . ‘ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

106. Fathers. 
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English. 

j Aka (Darrang). 

Eastem Dafla (Hamilton). 

Dafla (Robinson). 

! M.ri. 

! 

107. Of fathers , 

• 

Ja au-ti . , 

• 


Ab bull-ga 


Aba kiding-ka 

108. To fathers 

• 

Ja an ni . , 

• 


Ab bnll-ba 


Abu kiding-em . 

109. From fathers 

• 

An na-goio . 

* 


Ab ball-ga bok 


Abu kiding-lok-ke 

110. A daughter 

• 

E-sam . . 

$ 


Nyemm ka . . . 


Ka nerug . . , 

111. Of a daughter . 

• 

Sam-ti . . 

• 


Nyemm ka-ga . . 


Ka nemg-ka . . 

112. To a daughter 

• 

Sam-e . . 

• 


Ka nyemm-am . , 


Ka nerug-em . . . 

113. From a daughter 

• 

Sam goto . 

• 


Kii nyemm-ga hok , 


Ko nerng-lok-ke 

114. Two daughters . 

• 

Sam kshi 

• 


Ea nyemm a-nyi-ga . 


Ka nerug anyi-ka , , 

115. Daughters . 

• 

Sam aniya . 

• 


Ka nyemm mfillung . 

••• 

Ka nerug kiding . , 

116. Of daughters 

• 

Sam-ti . . 



Ka nyemm mnllu-ga 


Ko nerug kiding-ka . . 

117. To daughters . 

• 

Sam ni . , 

• 


Ka nyemm miiUn-ba 


Ka nerug kiding-em . 

118. From daughters 

« 

Sam na-goio , 



K& nyemm miilln-ga hok . 


Ka nerug kiding-lok-ke . 

119. A good man 

• 

Nii-na u . . . 

• 


Nyi al-na 


Milvong aina-k4 . , 

120. Of a good man . 

• 

Nii-nan-ti , 



Nyl al-na-ga , 


Milvong aina-k4-k ; more 

121. To a good man . 

• 

N ii-na n-se , 



Nyi al-na-ba . 


correct to say aina milvong- 
ka. 

Milvong aina-ka-emj more 








correct to say aina mil- 

122. From a good man 

« 

Nu-na n-goio . 



N'y: al-na-ga hok 


vong-ein. 

Milvong aina-ka-lok-ke ; 








more correct to say aina 

123. Two good men . 


Nii-na n kshi . 

• 


Nyi al-na a-nyi-ga . 


milvong-lok-ke. 

Aina milvong anyi-ka . 

124. Good men . 

■ 

U nii-na . 

• 


Nyi al-na mOlIu-he . 


Aina milvong kiding 

125. Of good men . 

• 

Nii-na u na-chi 

• 


Nyi al-na mullu-he-ga 


Aina milvong kiding-ka . 

126. To good men . 

• 

Na-re u nu-na 

• 


Nyi al-na mullu-ham 


Aina milvong kiding-em . 

127. From good men 


Nii-na n na-goio 

• 


Nyi al-na mullu-he-ga hok . 

*«• 

Aina milvong kiding-lok-ko 

128. A good woman . 

• 

E-mi-mi n . 

• 


Nyemm al-na , 


Aina nerug . . , 

129. A had boj t 

• 

Ere angasa mikzu 

• 


Ka al-tna-na . , 


Ai-ma-na ko . 

ISO. Good woman . 

• 

Mimi jiju n . 

• 

• 

Nyemm al-na mullu-he 


Aina nerug kiding , . ; 

131. A bad girl . 

■ 

Ere mimi mikzu 

• 

• 

Nyemm ka al-mfi-na . 


Ai-ma-na kg nerug . , 

132. Good . 

• 

U . 

• 


A!-d.a .... 

A-le-pa • . . . 

Ai-da {lit. good ts) . . 

133. Better . , 


Ere e-n-pbau . 

• 


Al-ya-da .... 

A-Ie-ya .... 

Ai-y-ada {lit. good more is) 
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Abor (when different from il iri) 

Cliullkata or Taying Miahmi 
(Campbell). 

Digara Mishmi (Rubinson aii<l 
Needliam), 

\ 

]Mlju Miabmi (Robinsou and 
Needham). 

English. 

Naba jnibo 

i 


107. Of fathers. 

Xaba ji . 



lOS. To fathers. 

t 

... ... Xabii gii juibo . 



1U9. From fathers. 

i 

Kepate amyau or aya 

Aia .... 

Sa-mai .... 

110. A daughter. 

Aya pate ah . 



111. Of a daughter. 

Aya ji . . . . 



112. To a daughter. 

Pate la aya 



113. From a daughter. 

Kaui aya 



114. Two daughters. 

A\ a dolumbro . . 



115. Daughters. 

Aya jipo .... 



lit. Of daughters. 

Aya lumbro 



117. To daughters. 

Ah lumbro {sia) 



118. From daughters. 

\ 

Ehenge premu po 

Mowa pra 

Adjectives follow their sub- 
stantives. 

IID. A good man. 

Kheuge premu ji 

! 



1 20. Of a good man. 

Klieiige premu jia 



121. To a good man. 

j Khenge premu polumbro . 



122. From a good man. 

1 Kaui praya premu 



123. T's'iO good men. 

1 Pra lumbro . , 



124. Good men. 

: Pra imo dolumbro 



125. Of good men. 

, Pra imo dolumbro ji . 

i 



126. To good men. 


1 

Pra imo pradoibu imo 
dolumbroji. 


V •« 

127. From good men. 


Kheuge pradu aya . 

i\Iiya pra 


128. A good woman. 


Kepate (or khenge) napa 
khi ah (sic). 

Pra-im=6ad {good-not) 

Mo-phan=5acZ C? not-good) 

129. A bad boy. 


Pradu aya 



130. Good Oman. 


Khenge mipathy aku {sic) . 

Miya, a pra-im . 


131. A bad gii'l. 


Pradu, pi-aijai,, or athopra . 

Pra .... 

Kasit .... 

132. Good. 


LapraiDo pradaibo 


i 

1 

133. Better. 


1 
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Eugiish. 

134. Befit 

135. High 

136. Higher 

137. Highest 

138. A horse 

139. A mare 

140. Horses 

141. Mares 

142. A bull 

143. A cow 

144. Bulls 

145. Cows 

146. A dog 

147. A bitch . 

148. Dogs 

149. Bitches 

150. A he goat 

151. A female goat 

152. Goats 

163. A male deer 

154. A female deer 

155. Deer 

156. I am 

157. Thou art . 

158. He is 

159. We are 

160. You are 


Aka (Darraug). 

Ere u-m-du 
Ij-pseu, e-pshii 
E-de e-pshii-pha 
De-dn-na e-pshii-pha . 
Phu-gra aba 
Phu-gra emi-ni absi . 
Phu-gra aniya 
Phu-gra emi-ni aniya 
Phu-lukhn urba aba 
Phu-lukhu jachu aba 
Phu-lukhn urba aniya 
Phu-lu-^u jachiu aniya 
Sii-lo um-ba aba 
Su-13 ami-ni aba 
Su-lo ne-phe 
Sii-lS am-ni ne-phe . 
Khesi um-ba aba 
Khesi ami-ni aba 
Khes-na . 

Phu um-ba 

Phu ami-ni « 

Phu . . . 

Is ah du-chha 

Ba du-cho-ma . 

E dn-chho 

Ni du-chho 

Jah du-cha-mi 


Eastern Dafla (Hamilton). 

Dafla (Eobinson). 

Miri. 

Mulluji-ham al-ya-da 

Pang 8-le-ya . 

Apni lokkem ai-da (lit, all 
from good is). 

Au-da . . . . 

j Ao-pa .... 

Oid .... 

1 Au-ya-da 

j 

i Ao-ya .... 

1 

Oi-ya .... 

Jlulluji-ham an-ya-da 

1 

Pang ao-ya 

Apni lokkem 5i 

Ghura .... 



Ghuri .... 





Sa ha-b .... 

Su-bo .... 


Sa ha-n .... 

Sii-ne .... 


Sa ha-b ede . . 



Sa ha-n ede 



Ikl kib . 

Ki-bo .... 

Eki 

Iki kin . 

Ki-ne .... 

Eki kina 

Iki kl-b atchamma 

1 


£ki kiding . . 

1 

Iki kin atchamma 


Eki kina kiding 

Sibin bim-pa 

Bob-la ... 

Sha-ben ben-ba 

1 

Sibin bin-na . . . i Be-ne .... 

1 

Sha-ben ben-na . 

j 

Sibin ede 


Sha-ben ki-ding . 

Shudum dum-ba 

Shudum dum-na 

j 

j Shudum atchamma . , 

Chor-bo .... 

Chor-ne . 

No general word. Shishnk- 
Samhar ; shuk-ba=?rtale 
ditto; dumshhng=i?by 
deer; Bhu-b^=t?iaZe ditto, 
etc., etc. 

Ditto ; female Sambar shi- 
shnk shuk-na — Hog deer= 
dumshung shu-na, etc., etc. 

Simon (also means any ani- 
mal). 

. j Isga da-dna 

1 


Nga dung (or dak, or d4 
and so throughout) , 

. Na da-dna 


ls4 dung 

. Ma da-dna 


Bni dung 

. Nga-lu da-dna 


Nga-lu dung . 

Na-Iu da-dna . 



Na-lu dflng 
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Abor (when different from Miri). 

1 Chnlikata or Tajing Miehmi 

1 (Campbell). 

Digam Misbmi (Bobinson and 
Needham). 

Miju Misbmi (Bobinson and 
Needham). 

1 English. 


Tapnm praibo . . 

*■ * ••• ••• 

%•» eee 

134. Best. ■ 


Rnendo .... 

Tazei 


135. High. 


Rnendo ji iruendo . 

••e ••• 


136. Higher. 


Tapume ji ruendo • 

e 


137. Highest. 


Kepato geera . 

< •••«•« 


138. A horse. 

•1* 

Kepate geera api . 

• • »»» ••• 


139. A mare. 


(3eera pajaibon . 

• 


140. Horses. 


Geera apidu. .. . 



141. Mares. < 


Kepate ahepra adeva maju 

• 


142. A bull. 

• •• eM 

Kepate tnajdkro . 



143. A cow. 


Maja ahe pela doi-ebon 




144. Balls. 


Maja dolumbro . . 



145. Cows. . 


Kepate ika . , . 

Ngoi karl . 

Kwi rahar 

146. A dog. 


Kepate ika kro . , 

Ngol tapi . . . 

Ew! nan . . . 

147. A bitch. 

• • • 

Ika paja, ika da , . 

pee eee 


148. Dogs, . 


Api ika doi-ebon . 

< ««• eee 


149. Bitchesu 


Kepate maji , , . 



150. A he goat. 


Kepate api akro maji 

••• eee 


151. A female goat. 


Maji dolnmbro . , 




152. Goats. 


Kepate aron majo , 



153. A male deer. 

••• tee 

Kepate api majo . 

ppe eee 


154. A female, deer. 


Majo .... 



155. Deer, 


Ngialambro Jaji ji . 

Hidi .... 


156. I am. 


Ngiomnjiga . 



157. Thon art. 


flgio-apn ji . 



158. He is. 


Khundna jiga , . 




159. We are. 


Ehnndji ji , . . 




160. You are. 


▼ OL. ra, TART I, 
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4 H 


English. 

Aka (Darrang). , 

161. They are . 

Na dn-chhaya . 

162. I was 

Phn e-dn-chnn, n& dn-so . 

)163. Thon wast 

Jah-phn dn-chha-ma . 

164. He was 

E dn-me-re-deh 

165. We were . 

Ni da-chan . . . 

166. Ton were . 

Ba da-chana . . 

167. They were 

Nada-chn , 

168. Be . . . . 


169. To be 


170. Being . . . 


171. Having been . 


172. I may be . 


173. IshaUbe . . 

NS da-nie . . . 

174. I ahonld be . . 

€«.*#« ••• 

175. Beat 

Gigneh .... • . 

176. To beat ... 

Gi-phi-neh . . 

177. Beating . * . . 

Gi-dah .... 

178. Having beaten . . . 

Gi-le-neh 

179. I beat 

Nah gi-neh , . 

180. Thon beatest . . . 

Ba gu-eh . . 

181. He beats . . . . 

E gi-da-eh .. .., 

182. We beat ... 

Ni gi-neh .... 

183. Ton beat . . . . . 

Jah gueh . 

184. They beat . • . 

Nagi-da . . . , 

IS.T. I heat {Fast- Tense") . 

Nga shen 

186. Thon beatest {Past 

Ba shen . , 

Tense). 


187. He beat {Past Tense) . 

Ts-da . , ''1 , 
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Eastern Dafla (Hamilton). 

Bnllu dS-dna . . 

Nga ds-nma. . . . 

Na d^-nma . . . 

Ma da-nma . . 

Nga-la da-nma . 

Na-lu da-nma « . 

Bulln. da-nma . . 

Da-ta . . 

Lji-dba ... . 


Da-tla . 


Lyitlyinne . . , 

Ma-ta , . 

Ma-ta-ba ... , 

ila-ly-ba . 

ila-pe-la ... • 

Nga ma-dna . 
j Xa ma-dna , . , , 

ila ma-dna.. , 
Xga-ln ma-dna, 

Xa-ln ma-dna . . . 

Bnlln ma-dna . 

Nga ma-t-namma . 

Na ma-p-namma . 

ila ma-p-namma . 


Dafla (Bobinson). 


If go dOng-pqna 
No dOng-pona . , 

Ma dOng-pona . 
NgO-la dong-pona 
No-ln dong-pona 
Ma-ln dOng-pona 


Mo-to . . 

Mo-tebO . , 

Mo-neya . . 
Mo-pe-lb . 

NgO mO-do . 
No mo-do 
Ma mO-do ' . 
NgO-Iu mo-do , 
No-ln mO-dO 

ila-lnmo-do . 
NgO mO-pa-na 
No-mO-pa-na . 
Ma mO-pa-na . 


lliri. 

Bu-ln dung 

• • 

Nga dungai (or dagai, and 
so throughout). 

Na dungai . . , 

• • 

Bui dungai . . 

• 

Nga-lu dungai . 

• • 

Na-lu dSnga! . 

• • 

Bu-lu dungai . 

• • 

No word 

• • 

••• • • 

Pa-toka . 

• • 

Pa-ka-pu-/or tie purpose of 

1 Pa- la (la is present and 
( past participial suffix). 

Nga pa-dung. ... 

• • 

Napa-diing., ... 

• • 

Bui pa-dung., , 

• • 

Nga-lu pa-dung- 

• • 

Na-ln pa-dung.,. 

’ 1 

Bu-ln pa-dnng ■ , 

• • 

Nga pa-to ■ -. ■ 

• • 

Napa-tO. 

* • 

Bui pa-to .... 

• • 



Abor (when different from Miri). 

Chulikata or Taying Mishmi 
(Campbell). 

Digam Hisbmi (Robinson and 
Needbin). 

iliju Mishmi riiobinson and 
Xeelham). 

j English. 


Heaibu ia ji jiga . 



1 

i 

i 

161. They are. 


Ngialumbro igapo 

Ha di-ya 

1 

( 

162. I was. 


N'gio jigja (? jiga) . 


( 

1 

163. Thou wast. 


Ngio-apa muji ji 



1 

1 

164. He Tvas. 


Ehundna jiga . 



1 

1 

I 

165. We Trere. 


Ehtind mu jiga 


i 

166. You -were. 


Heaibu mnjiga . 



. 

167. They were. 


Aibo ah apa 

Di-na- . . 


168. Be. 


Aji poya 




169. To be. 


Nga-e . . . . 




170. Being. 


Eja jipo mijah 




171. Having been. 

• •• •§« 

Ngialumbro eyokaobua . 




172. I may be. 

•it ttt 

Ngialumbro kacbna . 

- ••• 


173. I shall be. 


Ngialumbro mumota &pa . 



174. 1 should be. 


N upa ahu pra wa . . 

Haba-na .... 

Pong-ehu . , 

175. Beat. 


Nupa abu pra yrh 



176. To beat. 


Ahu lyah . , 



177. Beating. 


Aha lyah . . 



178. Having beaten. 


Ngialumbro ahu lyah 

Hs haba . . 

(?)KLpi5ng . 

179. I beat. 


Ngio ahu lyah , 




180. Thou beatest. 


Ngio-apu ahu lyah , 

i 


181. He beats. 

...... 

Ehundna prala . 

j 


182. We beat. 



Ehund aha lyah . 



I!t3. You beat. 


Heaibu aha lyah . * 




184. They beat. 



Ha haba-ya 

r 

(?) Ki pong-ga 

185. I beat (Past Tense). 





186. Thou beatest (Past' 
Tense). 






187. He beat (Past Tense).- 
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English. 


Aka (Darrang). 


Eastern Dafla (Hamilton). 


Dafla (Bobinaon). 


Miri. 


188. We beat (Past Tense) . Ni shing , , 


Nga-lu ma-fc-namma . . NgO-ln. mo-pa-na , . Ngft-lfi pa-to , . 


189. Yon beat (Past Tense) Jab ish-da 


190. They beat (Past Tense) I^a ish-da 


191. I am beating 


192. I was beating 


193. I had beaten 


194. I may beat 


195. I shall beat 


196. Thou wilt beat 


197. He will beat 


198. We sbaU beat 


199. Ton will beat 


200. They will beat 


201. I shoold beat 


202. I am beaten 


203. I was beaten 


204. I shall be beaten 


205. I go 


206. Thou goest 


207. He goes 


208. We go 


209. You go , 


210. They go . 


211. I went 


212. Thou wentest 


213. He went . 


214. We went > 
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Hah guin . 


Hah gui-chhua 


Nah gui-chhua 


Nah gui-phi-neh 


Nah si-ne 


. Ba sheue 


I s-ue . 


. Ni s-ne , 


. Jah ishe . 


. Na s-ne . 


Nah de i gi-ne 


Nah gi-dah 


Nah gi-dah suya 


Nah si-ngeh bua 


. Nah kha-ne-be . 


. Ba kha-bueh . 


. E kha-neh , 


. Ni kha-ne-be , 


. Jah kha-bueh . 


. Na kha-de-be . 


Nah din , 


. Ba dhma 


. 1 B din . , 


. Ni kha-m-bi 


N&-ln.ma-p-nanmia . 


Bnllu ma-p-namma 


Nga ma-s-danna 


Nga ma-lya-da-nma 


Nga ma-nma . 


Nga ma-kin-dA 


Nga ma-n-pn . 


Na ma-n-pu 


Ma ma-n-pd . 


Nga-lu ma-n-pu 


Na-lu ma-n-pfi 


BflUu ma-n-pu. 


Nga u-dna 


. Na &-dna 


. Ma u-dna 


Nga-lu u-dna 


Nd-lu u-dna 


. Bullu u-dna 


Nga u-n-ma 


. N4 ii-nma 


. Ma u-nma 


. i Nga-lu fl-nma 


No-lu, mo-pa-na 


Nd-lfi pa-t8 , . 


Ma-lu mO-pa-na . . Bu-lu pa-to . . 


Ngo mO-bo 


No mo-bo 


Ma mO-bO . 


NgO-lu mO-bo 


No-lu mo-bo 


Ma-lu. mo-bo 


NgO angne-do 


No angne-do 


. Ma angne-do 


NgO-lu angne-do 


No-lu angne-do 


. Ma-lu angne-do 


NgO angne-pa-na 


No angne-pa-na 


Ma angne-pa-na- 


Ngo-lu angne-pa-na 


Ng& pa-la dflng . 


Ng4 pa-la dungai . 


Nga pa-ye or pS-pfl . 


Na pa-yg . 


, Bui pa-y§ 


. Nga-lu pa-yS .. . 


. Na-lu pa-yg... ... . 


Bu-lu pa-yg . ... , 


Nga gi-ddng . , 


Na g^-dang 


Bui ^-dang . 
Nga-lu gi-dtag 
Na-lu gi-dung . . 

Bn-la gi-dang . . 


Nga gi-ka . , 


Na ^-ka . . . 


Bui gi-ka 


Nga-lu gi-ka . 
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Kiiglisb. 

Aka (Darrang). 

Eastern Dafla (Hamilton). 

Daflii (Eobiusen ). 

MirL 

215. Yon -went . 

Jah khamma . 

Na-lu G-nma 

KO-lu ang-ne-pa-na . 

i 

Na-lu gi-ka 

216. They went 

Na kha-de-bi . 

BuUu n-nma 

ila-lu ang-ue-pa-uii . 

Bu-lu gi-ka 

217. Go . 

Kha-bueh 

Hnni .... 

Ang-ne 

Gi-toka .... 

218. Going 

Di-deh .... 

U-ly-ha .... 


'.''Gi-la . . . . 

219. Gone 

Kha-me-bi . . 

tJ-pela . . . . 


) 

1 

220, What is your name ? . 

Ba nini ban chenia ? 

Na amin-a hog ? 

Ns mang-men hogo ? 

! Na-ka amuin inkwa-na? 
i Your name what f 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Phu-gra adiat ki-nia-ba ? . 

Sa ghura si hogad-ja akkha- 
denna ? 


Si-gora-si adit-k& muji 
This-horse-this how old 
dung ? 
is f 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Aiya Kashmir ke-niara-da? 

«> 

Saka Kashmir ha-ba hagad- 
ga a-da-da ? 


Kashmir-deg s&k 

Kashmir-country from-here 
adit-ka mote dak ? 
how jar is T 

223. How many sons are 
there in yonr father’s 
house ? 

Bau e-niya mu-^u sa ke- 
nia-dah ? 

Na ah-ga nam-h& ka-w-a 
hagad-ga da-dne ? 


Na-ka babu-ka eknm-la 
Your father’s house-in 
k 0-mil vong adit-k& 

child-male how-many 

dung ? 
are ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Nah u e-ra-goio din . 

Nga sale ada alga ga-pe- 
uamma. 


Silo ng& bajS-pu gi-tO. 
To-day I much went. 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Ava sei earn gri-dain . 

acch-ga ha ha buir- 
mam nanma. 


Nga-ka pai-ka au bni-ka 
My uncle's son his 

buirma yamne-la-tO. 
sister married. 

226. In the house is the 
saddle of the white 
horse. 

Phu-gra grou saio zin gne 
luii-du-ge du. 

Ha nam arruha ghura pullu- 
ga jin-e da-da. 



Ekum ara-la yesina gora-ka 
House in white horse's 
jin dung. 
saddle is. 

227. Pat the saddle upon 
his back. 

Ziu sai gne luii-du-goio age 
laoye. 

Jin ham ha lang auwa ap-ta. 


Jin bui-ka lamku-la 

Saddle his back-on 

me-toka. 
put. 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

E-sau sai nau guin . 

Ha ka-am nga ega jinma . 


Nga bni-ka an-em baje-pu 

I his son much 

pa-to. 

heat. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Tu ge phn du-ge phu-lkhu 
rawkhri-da-ya. 

Ha gudda au-wa mindui 
sa rekh-da. 


Bui adi taio la gOru 

Me hill top on cattle 

ra-ki-dung.' 
keepting. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Snin e-la sei phu-gra e-zui- 
gui-neh te-da. 

Ha ghura au-wa san lye-ku- 
ha da-dna. 


Bni ursing keeg-la gora 
He tree below horse 

taio-la dung. 
upon is. 

23l . Hjs brother is taller 
than his sister. 

E-nu-mi i-ama pshu-pho-da 

Ha boi' ha buir-mam atia-ya- 
d^. 


Bni-ka buira bni-ka buirma 
Ilis brother his sister 
lok-ke bMtedek. 
from bigger. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

E-gnu takarphu kshiya 
e-phiria. 

Ha dor ha taka bar-nyi-ga 
la a-doli-ga. 


Da attar-ka aru 

That article’s price 

bar-nyi-ka lang adftli.^ 
rupees-two and half. 


* Itiris hare no word for eraziog : ra-ki-ding, is keeoing. 

* Mms hare no word for lialf-rnpee. 
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Abor (when different from Min). 

Chulikata or Taying Jlishmi. 
(Campbell). 

Bigarn Mishmi (Hobinson and 
iveedham). 

Miju Mishmi (Robinson and 
Keedham). 

1 

English. 





215. Ton went. 





216. They went. 


Ba laaji or baladra . 

Ba-na .... 

Phai-shu .... 

217. Go. " 


Bamiah. , . . , 

- 


218. Going. 


Baby ah (? lyah) 



219. Gone. 


New siladra amu ? 




220. What isyour name ? 



Heya geera mag phiaba ? . 

' 




221, How old is this horse "i 


Ejaniba ba Kashmir ajiga 
mag phiaba ? 



222. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 


New naba ah jiji ga ? 



223. How many sons are 
there in yonr father’s 
honse ? 


Nga etani mala gage mya 
la aghuha. 



224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 


Heya athi ebo ah yabi gyah. 




225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 


Nga kua (? uka) andye 
lapna geera ayah jiji paya. 



226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 


Andye lamra paru 




227. Pnt the saddle upon 
his back. 


Newa nga mida hula pata . 



22:>. I have beaten his son 
with many sti’ipes. 


E heia ta ang gnpn maju 
halni 



229. is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 


Heia aganuah dabo e heia 
geera, ja jigya. 



230, He i.s sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 


Ah heia apia aheya athia 
ruend. 



231, His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

a 

Aheya aji geya e mu kani 
atige ayho. 


1 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 
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English. 


Aka (Darrang). 


Eastern Dafla (Hamilton). 


Dafla (Bohinson). 


Miri. 


233. My father lives in that N'ah an bngia e-mi-sa-na Nga ab-a h^ n^ ainyd ha ' 
small house. ngya-ga re-da, da-dna. 


234. Give this rupee to him Takaiphn sei i jya . . Sa sMn ham ji-ta 


235. Take those rupees from Aiya iakarphn senai la-ohhe. Ha dhan ham haka na-t& 
him. 


236. Beat him well and bind U-di-neh gi-neh seizaya Ham alba jitla akha h&l 
him with ropes. khilineh veuya. lelap-ta. 


237. Draw water from the i^u-geri goio ttn lanye . Tuk ta-la issh bS-ta . 
well. 


238. Walk before me 


Na-bra dnye 


'O’-cho-lya-ta . . . 


239. Whose boy comes be- Ba-phumiya zi mn-^u sa Higa ka-wa ii& ka-kn-^ ! 
hind you ? de-se-da-vah ? ud-de ? ! 


240. From whom did yon Ba phai zniya phn-niya la- Na smn hi-ga lokka renma ? 

buy that ? Tah ? 

241. From 'a shopkeeper of Ne-thi-ya dokain a-sheya S& nengasakkarmansakka. 

the village. phu-niya lain. I 


Sim mflrkong aim bnim 
J'his rupee this him~to 
bl-toka. 
give. 

Dem mdrkong dem bni-ka 
Those rupees those him 
lok-ke Ta-toka. 
from take-. 

Bnim ai-pn pa-la shori 1ft 
Sim well beating rope with 
rin-toka. 
bind. 

No word for “ well." 


Nga-ka kdrft-pfi gi-toka. 
Me-of front-wise go, 

Nft-ka melampd sska an 
Your behind whose son 
^-dung ? 
eoming-is ? 

Dem seka lok-ke reton ? 
That who from buy t 

D61ung dokandar* lok-ke. 
Village shopkeeper from. 


‘ Mins hare no word for shopkeeper. 




Abor (vvLen different from Miri), 

Chulikata or Taying Mishmi | Digaru (Robinson and 

(Campbell), ; Nuedham). 

Miju Mishmi (Robinscu and 
Needham). 

English. 


Ng3 naba naah hi majia 

i%ja. 1 


233. My father lives in that 
small house. 


1 

Eja pro preme ha ala . ' 


234. Give this rupee to him. 

1 

Ahaia c Ltmahe pan aha 

hoha agay. 


235. Take those rupees fiom 
him. 


Pre ag;iy hup jibu uja al 

bion jijiaba. 


236. Beat him v ell and bind 
him with ropes. 


Ell poma ajia maji bogeu . 


237. Draw water from the 
well. 

... , Agn prage lama . . ...... 

238. Walk before me. 

...... Nas mita asia all iga vaba ? 

i 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Ebu ayga ne ayba isima 

loga iab. ? 

240. From whom did yon 
bny that ? 

An ma kheng ge abi ji 

ebenia 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


I 
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